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in respect of the seri of the First Lord of the e Admiralty — 
(Mr. Weir) . - 


Amendment negatived eon 
Amendment proposed, “ That Item A (Salaries), i ane £1, 000, : in 


respect of the Salary of the Parliamentary and Financial Secretary 
to the Admiralty."—(Mr. Weir) 


Question put.—The Committee divided —Ayes, 8. Noes, 104.— 
(Division List, 281)... ree 

Amendment proposed, to reduce the Vote by £500. ea Winiea 

Question, “That a sum not exceeding £236,300, be granted for the 
said Service—(Dr. Tanner)—put, and negatived. Original 
Question put, and agreed to ... sa in an sii _— 
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£81,300, Educational Services 
Vote agreed to ; Resolutions to be seiglit 


Army Estimates, 1896-7 :—£100, for the Ordnance Factories (the cost 
of Productions of which will be tee to the Army, sit and 
Indian and Colonial Governments) . 

Motion made, and Question, “That the Chains do wba tina 
and ask leave to sit again,"—(Captain Norton)—put, and 
agreed to ‘ eas 


Ways anD Means :—Committee deferred till Monday next ... 


Official Secrets Bill :— Motion made, “That this Bill be now read a Second time ”— 
(Attorney General) 


Incumbents of Benefices Loans annie Bill te L.]:—Considered in Committee ; 
Committee report Progress “id 3 : RS, oh 


Merchant Seamen (Employment and Rating) Bill :—Committee deferred 


BUSINEss OF THE HovusE :—Notice of Motion to suspend Twelve o’clock 
Rule for the ctl es Land Rating sanatiiaiaics Lord dei the 
Treasury) : : 


LORDS: MONDAY, 297TH JUNE 1896. 


Lorp BELLEw :—Report from Lord Chancellor that the right of Charles 
Bertram Bellew, Baron Bellew, to vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland, has been established a 


Gray PEERAGE :—Committee for Privileges to meet on Tuesday, the 7th 
of July next... - oe 


Vexatious Actions Bill [:.1.]:—Presented by Lord Chancellor, read 1*.—[No. 169]... 


Working Men’s Dwellings Bill [#.1.]:—Motion made, “That this Bill be now 
read a Second time.” —/The Marquess of Londonderry) 


Lord Monkswell ... ... 224 Earl of Sich 
Marquess of Londonderry 226 


Bill read 2%, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 


Mussutman Law IN INDIA :-— 
Lord Stanley of Alderley 227 Lord Chancellor 
Under Secretary for India 233 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill :—Considered in Committee ; 
Amendment made (Clause 2). Bill re-committed to the Standing Committee ; and to 
be printed as amended.—[No. 170] 


Boyne Navigation Transfer Bil] :—Considered in Committee, reported without 
Amendment; Standing Committee negatived, and Bill to be read 34 on Thursday 
next ... 


Diseases of Animals Bill :—Motion made, “That this Bill be now read a Second 
time.”—(The Lord Privy Seal) ,., 


Lord Burghelere... .. 241 Earl Spencer ... 
Marquess of Huntly ... 245 
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The House divided on the Question, “That the Bill be now Read a 
Second time” :—Contents, 83 ; Not-contents, 34.—Resolved in the 
affirmative.—(Division List appended) 


Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next 


Inp1an DispatTcHeEs :—Question, Lord Reay ; pet inns of State for 
India.. ; ade 


COMMONS: MONDAY, 297TH JUNE 1896. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





Scovell’s Divorce Bill [H.L.] :—Read the Third time, and passed, without Amendment 
Todd’s Divorce Bill [H.1. | :—Read the Third time, and passed, without Amendment 
East Surrey Water Bill :—Reported without Amendment 

East Inp1a (KaririsTan) :—Return.—{ No. 262] 

East Inpia (S1AM AND THE Upper Mexkonc) :—Return. _{No. 263] 


Finance Accounts :—Copy of Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom 
for the year ended 31st March 1896.—[No. 264] 


Post Orrice Savines Banks :—Accounts.—[No. 265] 


Woops, Forests, AND Lanp Revenues :—Seventy-fourth Senet of the 
Commissioners. —{No. 266] ie 


QUESTIONS. 





British South Arrica Company—Questions, Mr. Labouchere; Answers, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and Chancellor of the Exchequer ... 

MapacascaR—Question, Sir C. Dilke ; Answer, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs , 

Roya Nava. Resenve—Question, Mr. Wolff; Answer, Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty 

TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION | Brtt—Questions, Colonel “Lockwood ; “Answers, 
Vice President of the Council , ae 

Sate or Howpine (CastLEBLANEY)—Questions, Mr. ‘James Daly ; : ‘Answers, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland | Mr. Speaker] 

Pensions Commutation TasLes—Question, Mr. Weir ; ; Answer, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 

WateErRTIGHT Doors (Automatic APPLIANCES)—Questions, Mr. “Bolitho ; 
Answers, Civil Lord of the Admiralty .. 

LanarkK Moor (Mitirary Canreen)—Question, Mr. Colville ; "Answer, 
Under Secretary for War . 

VACCINATION PROSECUTION (Braprorp-on-AVon)—Question, Captain Chaloner 
Answer, Home Secretary . 

PosTaL FActnities (Co. CLARE)—Question, Mr. W. Redmond ; “Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury .. 

AwnnaLy Estate (Co. LonarorD)—Question, “Mr. J. P. Farrell ; ~ Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 

Irish Licuts (Coa. SuppLy)—Question, Mr. ‘Daly ; "Answer, President of 
the Board of Trade vs oe ef 
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Army Contracts—Question, Major Rasch; Answer, Financial perpen 
to the War Office - nae ar ie wee 

ATTACKS ON British SEAMEN AT NICOLAIEFF—Question, Mr. “Herbert 
Robertson ; Answer, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


CorK AND CoacuFrorp Raitway—Question, Dr. Tanner ; Kinet, 
Secretary to the Treasury ... ae nes 

TELEPHONE ExAMINATION—Question, Dr. Tanner ; Answer, Secretary to the 
Treasury one oes ine oui 

Postat SERVICE (Doxovenwons)—Question, Dr. Tanner ; Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury .. “ - can spe 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Bri—Question, Mr. " Macaleese ; Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland ep 

Kuarput—Question, Mr. Abel Smith ; “Answer, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs 

LapourErs’ CoTTaGEs (IRELAND) —Question, “Mr. J. "O'Connor ; "Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland - 

LinutitHGow Locu (Sunpay BoaTinc)—Question, Mr. J. Wilson (Falkirk); 
Answer, First Commissioner of Works sad 

Royat Irish Minirary TouRNAMENT (DuBLIN)—Questions, Captain Benin : 
Answers, Financial Secretary to the War Office .. : 

HaAvLBowLinE Dockyarp—Questions, Captain hadiaks Avene, Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty 

MasHoNALAND—Question, Sir E. Ashmead- Bartlett ; " Answer, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies 

ARREST OF Mr. HaARrison—Question, ‘Sir E. " Ashmead- Bartlett ; “Answer, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


VENEZUELAN BounpDARY—Question, Mr. Davitt ; Site Under Seaneany 
for Foreign Affairs 

GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY —Question, Mr. E. M‘Hugh ; " Answer, Chief Secretary for 
Treland 

SILVER Prices AT SHANGHAI—Question, Dr. Tanner ; Answer, " Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs aie 

INCIDENCE OF LocAL AND IMPERIAL Cikeiie tein. Mr. J. Pease, 
Mr. F. A. Channing, and Mr. Dalziel; Answers, First Lord of the 
Treasury - 

CrorTrErs’ Ho.pines (ScorLanp) Acr 1886—Question, Mr. Weir; “Answer, 
First Lord of the Treasury... 

ForEIGN OFFICE Vore—Questions, Sir R. Reid, Mr. C. J. Monk, and Sir C. 
Dilke ; Answer, First Lord of the Treasury 


Siccwtenn Cope, 1890—Question, Sir J. Fergusson ; Answer, First Sauk 
of the Treasury ; 

TEACHING UNIVERSITY (Lonpon)—Question, Mr. J. "Bryce ; Answer, First 
Lord of the Treasury ais ee 

Otp Ace Pensions (RoyAL Commisston)— —Questions, Mr. Coghill, Mr. 
Bayley, and Mr. Holland; Answers, First Lord of the Treasury 

ORDNANCE FACTORIES Veen ibis — Norton ; — First 
Lord of the Treasury 

Irish TREASON-FELONY eRe ee Mr. J. Sedan: Answer, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Ruopes (Mr. Cectt)—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead- Bartlett wail Mr. loten; 
Answers, Secretary of State for the Colonies [Mr. Speaker] 

BuUsINEss OF THE Hovuse—Questions, Mr. Holland, Mr. Gibson Deion 

Mr. Lough, Mr. Crombie, Mr. Dalziel, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. J. Wilson 

(Falkirk), and Sir C. Dilke; Answers, First Lord of the Treasury and 

Home Secretary ion wn eee vee ove evs 
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4 SitTincs oF THE House (EXEMPTION FROM THE STaNDING OrDER)—Motion 
; made :— 


“That the Proceedings on the Agricultural Land Rating Bill, if under discussion 
at Twelve o’clock this night, be not interrupted under the Standing Order, 
Sittings of the House.’’—( First Lord of the Treasury) 4 7° i 


The House divided :—Ayes, 206 ; Noes, 116.—(Division List, No, 282) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Agricultural Land Rating Bill :—Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on 


Amendment proposed [25th June] on consideration of the Bill as amended, , 


CuiausE 4,—And which Amendment was, after the word “rate,” to insert 
the words— 


“ In estimating the value of agricultural land for the purpose aforesaid in cases 
where such land is rated together with buildings, the Local Government 
Board shall take as the value of such buildings the sum it would cost to 
rebuild them, and the rateable value thereof shall be taken to be a sum equal 
to five per centum per annum on the said cost.” — (Mr. Robson)— Debate resumed 


Mr. Dillon 3 ve2,4 ee Mr. Harrison .. 
Sir W. Harcourt 275 Mr. Pickersgill 
President of the Local Mr. Stuart ; 

Government Board... 276 Mr. Strachey ... 
Dr. Clark eee woe 2hO Mr. Labouchere 
Mr. Cripps 27 


The House divided :—Ayes, 97 ; Noes. 257.—(Division List, No. 283) 


Amendment proposed, after the word “ rate” to insert the words — 


“ Tn estimating the value of agricultural land for the purpose aforesaid, where any 
hereditament consists partly of agricultural land and partly of a house with 
or without buildings, the rateable value of the house, whether with or without 
buildings, shall not be less than one-eighth of the gross estimated rental of 
the hereditament ; provided also that the rateable value of the house and build- 
ings (if any) shall in no case be less than three pounds, nor shall the rateable 
value of the house and buildings together be less than the assessment of the 
house to the house duty when the house is so assessed.”— (Mr. Pickersgill) .., 


President of the Local Mr. Griffith 
Government Board... 284 Dr. Clark 

Sir W. Harcourt 287 Sir W. Foster ... 

Chancellor ofthe Buchequer 289 Solicitor General 

Mr. Stuart ee 290 Mr. Channing 

Mr. Warner... oe, ae Mr. Lloyd-George 


First Lord of the re claimed to move “That the Question be 
now put” a3 . re . sh or as i 
[ Mr. Speaker 


Question put, “That those words be there inserted.”—The House 
divided :—Ayes, 133; Noes, 263.—(Division List, No. 284) 
Amendment—(Mr. Humphreys-Owen)—withdrawn 


Amendment proposed, after the word “ fit,” to insert the words :— 


“and with this object in view the Local Government Board shall obtain an 
independent valuation of the agricultural land in each parish.”—(M*. 
Lloyd-George) 
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President of the Local Mr. Jeffreys 297 
Government Board... 296 Mr. Harrison ... 298 
Mr. Lewis ond --. 206 Mr. Lough 299 
Sir W. Harcourt .. 297 Mr. Logan 299 
Mr. Broadhurst . oe ee 
The House divided odie 112; ; Noes, 220.—(Division List, No. 285) 300 
Amendment — to leave out the words “ may amend or ”—(Mr. 
Lloyd-George) .. ‘i ‘ big ‘in : 300 
President of the kant Dr. Clark * 302 
Government Board... 300 Mr. Broadhurst 302 
Sir W. Harcourt a Solicitor General 302 
Mr. Lewis ane SO 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. Words “ in case of error” inserted 302 
Amendment proposed, to omit Sub-section (6).—(Mr. Herbert Roberts) 302 
President of the Local Sir G. Trevelyan 306 
Government Board... 303 Mr. Lloyd-George 307 
Sir W. Harcourt .. 303 Mr. Dalziel aa ... 308 
Solicitor General ... 304 [ Mr. Speaker... 305, 308, 309] 
Mr. Lough Pe .. 305 Mr. Wallace (Edinburgh, E) 309 
Mr. Harrison... 306 Sir W. Foster .. ‘ 310 
Question put, “ That the went ‘ (6) The Local Ciena Board may 
give’ stand part of the Bill."—The House divided —- 167 ; 
Noes, 92.—(Division List, No. 286) .. : 311 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “a dikidian scat" 
and to insert instead thereof the words “ provisional certificates.— 
(Attorney General) 31] 
Mr. Broadhurst ... se) Cee Mr. Dalziel 315 
Mr. Flynn 7 .. 312 Mr. Lewis 316 
Sir W. Harcourt > Sir W. Foster... ; 316 
President of the Local President, Board ¢ of Trade 317 
Government Board... 313 Mr. Morton és3 318 
Mr. Dillon = .. 314 Mr. Harrison ... 318 
[Mr. Speaker 312, 314, 315] 
Question put, “That the words ‘a provisional certificate’ stand part of 
the Bill.”—The House divided :—Ayes, 104 ; 3 Noes, 221.—( Division 
List, No. 287.) Words “ provisional certificates ” inserted ics, ORS 
Amendment proposed, after the first word “ to,” to insert the words “ or 
out of.”—(President, Local Government Board) ver .. 319 
Question put, ‘That those words be there inserted.”—The House 
divided :—Ayes, 239 ; Noes, 113.—(Division List, No. 288) 319 
Amendment proposed—( President, Local Government Board)—Agreed to 319 
CriavusE 5,—Amendment ein to leave out Clause saan A ai 
George)... ree 320 
Mr. Lewis — soe 320 Mr. McKenna. 321 
[Mr. Speaker... ... 320] Mr. Griffith . 321 
President of the Local Mr. Lough 321 
Government Board... 320 
Question put, “That the words of Clause 5 to the end thereof stand 
part of the Bill."—The House divided anit 257 ; bees 118,— 
(Division List, No. 289) 321 
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Amendment proposed, to add, after the word “totals,” the words— 


‘“Where any hereditament consists partly of agricultural land and partly of a 
house and buildings, the gross estimated rental of the house and buildings 
when valued separately in pursuance of this section from the agricultural 
land shall, while the house and buildings are used only for the cultivation of 
the said land, be calculated not on structural cost, but on the reat at which 
they would be expected to let to a tenant from year to year.”—(Mr. Jeffreys) 321 


President of the Local Mr. Dalziel... =e ois: a 
Government Board... 322 Mr. Bryn Roberts... .. 325 

Sir W. Harcourt oss Oe Attorney General pa i: an 
Amendment withdrawn ... ass res Wig as ms 3 ae 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words after “ calculated,” and to 
insert instead thereof the words— 


“As occupied with the land and net as if they were severed therefrom and 
separately occupied. He thought this language was better than that of the 
Amendment, and he thought the latter part of the Amendment was un- 
necessary and somewhat objectionable, in that it implied a lack of confidence 


in the Assessment Committee.”—(Mr. Luttrell) ... ae oe, _. Gao 
Mr. Channing ... ... 326 Mr. Stuart... vk so, es 
Mr. Humphreys-Owen ... 326 Mr. Harrison ... ane ... 328 
Attorney General eae Dr. Clark =e ; ee 
Mr. Lough a3 ... 326 Mr. Johnson- Ferguson ... 329 
[Mr. Speaker... 327, 330] Mr, Pre — ..: ou ee «329 
Mr, Asquith sil need eee Mr. Broadhurst _ .. 329 
Solicitor General... .. 328 Mr. Lloyd-George_... .. 330 
Question put, “That gig words be there inserted.”—The House 
divided :—Ayes, 275 ; Noes, 109.—(Division List, No. 290) .. 331 
Motion made, “That fur ia Proceedings on Consideration, as amended, 
be adjourned.”—(Mr. dens pa ans pa ae .. 331 
[Mr. Speaker) ... 331 
Amendment dead (President of the sn Giiannin Board)— 
agreed to ie sen a 
Amendment iaeialiben (Mr. Daleiel) withdrawn as wes .. 332 
Amendment proposed—( Mr. Dalziel)—withdrawn saa ie .. 333 
Amendment proposed—(Mr. Pickersgill)—withdrawn ... - . 333 


” 


Amendment proposed, after the word “ overseers,” to insert the stil 
“either to the Local Government Board or ”—(.Mr. Lloyd-George) 334 


Question put, “That those words be there inserted.”—-The House 
divided :—Ayes, 102; Noes, 260.—(Division List, No. 291) .. 339 
Amendment proposed, after the word “sessions ” to insert the words, 
“and subject to the right of any aggrieved ratepayer to be heard 
on such appeal.” —(President of the “Local Government Board) ... 335 


Amendment moved to proposed Amendment—(Mr, Lewis) _... .. 336 


Question put, “That those words be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.”—-The House divided :—Ayes, 82; Noes, eae cagn 
List, No. 292.) ea ‘a - oe oe .. 336 

Words “and subject to the right of any nies Wate er to be rants 
upon the said appeal,” inserted , . 


First Lord of the Treasury claimed to move, “ That sy ‘Qeeetiin ‘that 
the —" words of Clause 6 stand part of the Bill’ be 
now put.” sii sid sh ip ae abs .. 336 
[ Mr. Speaker] .. “i ee jin i si oe .. 336 


336 
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Question put, “That the Question ‘that the remaining words of 
Clause 6 stand part of the Bill’ be now put.” The House 
divided :—Ayes, 245; Noes, 92.—(Division List, No. 293) ... 336 


Motion made, “ That this House do now adjourn.”—(Mr. Flynn) = ae 
Sir Charles Dilke >| Oot Mr. Broadhurst jv ... 339 
First Lord of the Treasury 337 Mr. Dalziel ... ~ ... 340 
Sir W. Harcourt ... 338 Mr. Labouchere it. ... 342 
Chancellor of the Ezxche- Dr. Tanner... 343 

quer ... : ws - 359 [Mr. Speaker ... 340, 341, 342] 


First Lord of the Toianty moved, “ That the Question be now put.” ... 343 

Question put, “That the Question be now put.”—The House divided :— 
Ayes, 246 ; Noes, 98.—(Division List, No. 295)... ee .. 343 

Question put accordingly, “That: this House do now adjourn.”—The 
House divided—Ayes, 98; Noes, 245.—(Division List, No. 296) 343 


Clause 7,—Amendment proposed, to omit Sub-section (1)—(Mr. Lewis) 344 


After short Debate, Question put, “That the words of the sub-section to 
the word ‘the,’ in line 24, stand part of the Bill.”—The House 





divided :—Ayes, 234; Noes, 92.—(Division List, No. 297) .. 345 
Amendment ee of the Local Government chitin de 
withdrawn iy: 346 
First Lord of the — died: ae That the Question, “That the 
remaining words of Clause 7 stand part of the Bill,’ be now put.”... 346 
Question put, “That the Question, ‘ That the remaining words of 
Clause 7 stand part of the Bill,’ be now put.” ae ae . 346 
‘Dr. Tanner oe .. 346 [Mr. Speaker ... hy . 346] 


The House divided :—Ayes, 234 ; Noes, 89.—(Division List, No. 298) 347 


Question put accordingly, “That the remaining words of Clause 7 
stand part of the Bill.”—The House divided : — 234 ; Noes, 
90.—(Division List, No. 299) oh sie .. 347 


Clause 8,—Amendment proposed, to omit the clause—(Mr. Harrison) 347 


Question put, “That Clause 8 stand part of the Bill.”—The House 
divided :—Ayes, 232 ; Noes, 88.—(Division List, No. 300) .. 348 


Clause 9,—Amendment proposed—(President of the Local Government 


Board)—agreed to... an nw == - és .. 349 
Amendment proposed—(Mr. Johnson-Ferguson)—w sheen =e os. 300 
Amendment proposed—(Mr. McKenna)—withdrawn ... ee ae: 
Amendment proposed—( Mr. Stwart)—agreed to... sis ao .. 354 
Amendment proposed—(Mr. Luttrell)—negatived she dus .. 354 
Amendment proposed—(dMr. Stuart)—agreed to.. sna . 355 
Amendment elaasaeltia ie of the Local Cloves nment Botidedy 

agreed to , ee ba eS wre .. 355 


Amendment seit to insert after the wor ie : for opiates purposes,” 
the words “or any land which has an increased value over and 


above the ordinary value as agricultural land.”—(Mr, Buxton)... 356 
After Debate, the House divided sDeoipa 80; Noes, 213. Mesias: 

List, No. 301) .. ae , 367 
Amendment ee lies Teliets)--angpainelh. we we: 367 
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: Amendment energetics of the Local Government re 
% agreed to rhe ; 


Amendment proposed, to aan out the wale “or ante the ainiiiles 
authority do not make up their accounts to that day on the 
nearest day thereto to which ~ do make ie their accounts.”— 
(Mr. Lewis) . 

Question proposed, “ That the oneuitl neil to =a left out shal 
part of the Bill.’—The House divided ines 208 ; _— 75.— 
(Division List, No. 302) 


Amendment Sinead ore to the ea Shai Reutty 
agreed to 


Amendment proposed— (Mr. Griffith) —raled of aie Fos 
Bill to be read the Third time upon Wednesday... 


Business oF THE House :—Motion made, “ That this House do now adjourn.” 


—(First Lord of the Treasury) os ts es ae 
Sir W. Harcourt... xe First Lord of the Treasury 
Mr. Flynn a — 


House adjourned accordingly at Twenty minutes after Eight o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, having sat 17 hours and 20 minutes 


LORDS: TUESDAY, 30TH JUNE 1896. 


Lorp BELLEw (CLaim To VoTE FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR IRELAND}: 
—Order for Report made ... 


Marquess oF WatTeErForD :—Report from the Lord Chancellor, that the 
right of Henry De la Poer Beresford, Marquess of Waterford, to vote 
at the elections of Representative Peers for Ireland, has been 


established ... 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Falmouth Rectory Bill :—Reported without Amendment : 
Scovell’s Divorce Bill [1.1.]:—Returned from the Commons agreed to... 
Dodd’s Divorce Bill [u.L.]:-—Returned from the Commons agreed to = 
Chelsea Water Bill :-—Returned from the Commons with the Amendments agreed to 
Edinburgh University (Transfer of oe Bill rae ne :—Reported from 


the Standing Committee without Amendment,. 
Trust (Scotland) Bill [H.L.] :—Presented by Lord Balfour [No. 171] 


Cabs (London) Bill ;—Considered in Comimittee ; Reported without Amendment; 
and committed to the Standing Committee 


Public Health (Sewers and Drains) Bill :—After short Debate, Order of the Day 
for the Third Reading, read, and discharged ; and Bill, by leave, withdrawn 


Fisheries Acts (Norfolk and Suffolk) Amendment Bill :—Considered in Com- 
mittee ; Reported without Amendment ; Standing Committee negatived, .. 
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Schedule,—Amendments made... . .. 617 

Bill to be read the Third time upon } ee next. +t. —(Bill 304)... sie ee 
Edinburgh General Register House Bill :—Read the Third time and passed ... 62] 


Suppty [26TH June] :—Resolutions reported. Navy Estimates, 1896-7. 


1. Sec. 3 :—‘ That asum, not exceeding £5,386,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 


defray the Expense of the Contract work for Shipbuilding, Repairs, and 
Maintenance, which will come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1897.” 


Resolution read a Second time ... Ba ege sos. Gna 


Mr. Kearley aes .. 621 Mr. ‘Miri a 624 
Sir J. Baker... ... 624 Civil Lord of the Admiralty. . 626 
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Qnestion put, and agreed to. 


2. Sec. 2 :—‘“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,251,000, be grantea to Her Majesty, 


to defray the Expense of the Materiel for Shipbuilding, Repairs, and Main- 
tenance, including the cost of Establishments of Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at Home and Abroad, which will come in course of salah poe 
the year ending on the 31st, day of March 1897” f 


3. Sec. 1 :—‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,104,000, be sonia to Her “Majesty, 


to defray the Expense of the Personnel for Shipbuilding, Repairs, and Main- 
tenance, including the cost of Establishments of Dockyards and Naval Yards 
at Home and Abroad, which will come in course of a — the 
year ending: on the 31st day of March 1897”’ é 


4. “That a sum, not exceeding £236,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to pial 
the Expenses of the Admiralty Office, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1897 ” 


5. “*That a sum, not exceeding £81,300, be granted to Her Majesty, to eit 
the Expenses of Educational Services, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1897’’,,, 

Resolutions read a Second time, and agreed to ... 

Truck Bill :—Consideration, as amended (by the Standing Committee), deferred 

Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill [1-.t.]:—Second Reading deferred 

Telegraph Money Bill :—Second Reading deferred 

Berriew School Bill :—Second Reading deferred ._, 

Military Maneuvres Bill :—Committee deferred , ,. 


Military Land Acts 7 :—Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [15th wis 
further adjourned a ty - 2 


Short Titles Bill [x.1.] lial Reading “os 
Larceny Bill [#.1.]:—Second Reading deferred 
Labegrers Creland) Bill :—Consideration, as amended ey the saints Committee), 


West Highland Railway me ee Bill :- . ltenatiliah in Conentiine ies 1:— 


Committee Report Progress; to sit again To-morrow 


Official Secrets Bill aitaagionatt Debate on Second Reading [26th pare further 
adjourned 


Land Tax Siintnet on Bill -Committee deferred 


Post Office Consolidation Bill [.1.]:—Second Reading deferred .., 


Public Health (Ireland) Bill :—Adjourned Debate on Amendment cae 
[19th May] on consideration, as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
further adjourned ; 


Metropolitan Police Courts Bill :—Second Reading deferred im 
Public Health (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill [1.1.]:—Second Reading deferred, , 
Railway Assessors (Scotland) Superannuation Bill :—Second Reading deferred, , 
Glasgow Parliamentary Divisions Bill :—Read the Third time, and passed 


Housing of the htaiaase Classes ee Bill na ‘ ns :—Second Reading 
deferred ne 


Naval Reserve Bill: i alia malin 
Finance Bill :-—-Committee deferred 
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ConcriaTion (TRADE Disputes) [Expenses] :—Considered in Committee. 
Resolved :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the expenses incurred by the Board of Trade in the execution 
of any Act of the present Session to make better provision for the Settle- 


ment of Trade Disputes.”—(Secretary to the Treasury) ee ... 630 

Resolution agreed to oe ods re ai on = ... 630 
Juvenile Offenders (Whipping) Bill [1-1.]:—Second Reading deferred .,, ... 630 
Election Petitions Bill [#-1.]:—Second Reading deferred ,, , as si ... 630 


Public Health (Ports) Bill :--Second Reading deferred ,,, pa ais ..- 630 
Local Government (Aldershot and Farnborough) Bill :—Second Reading deferred 63] 


Burglary Bill [".1.]:—Second Reading deferred te se he ... 631 
Teachers’ Registration Bill :—Second Reading deferred .,, or oss . 631 
Stipendiary Magistrates (Ireland) Bill :—Committee deferred re .. 631 
Law Agents pe Bill :—After short Debate, Third Reading deferred till 
To-morrow, 631 
Judicial Trustees Bill: latina 4 as Seninaibin (by the Standing Committee) 
deferred te a es oe ere ... 631 
Vehicles (Lights) Bill :—Committee deferred ime beet ah ue ... 6382 
Criminal Law Procedure Bill :—Committee deferred ._, bis am ... 632 
Solicitors’ Magistracy Bill :—Committee deferred i a -. 632 
Baths and Washhouses Acts Amendment Bill :—Committee deferred .,, .. 632 
Libel Bill :—Second Reading deferred ine ah i se ae ... 632 
Rating of Machinery Bill:—Second Reading deferred ios ~ .. 632 
Prison-made Goods Importation Bill:—Second Reading deferre:| iad ... 632 


Prisoners’ Evidence Bill :—Second Reading deferred _,,, se _ ... 632 


BusINEss OF THE House :—Question, Mr. Morton; Answer, Mr. Hanbury 632 ; 


LORDS: FRIDAY, 3rp JULY 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





Falmouth Rectory Bill :—Read 3*,and passed sa abi ous .- 633 
Edinburgh General Register House Bill Nisin from the Commons and 
read 12.—[No. 180.]  .., ey 633 
Waterford Corporation Bill : vcdiheail ins the Commons with ‘the Seasiiiaia 
agreed to ae a --- 633 
Liverpool Court of Pesnae Bill : -si.thaeaaies of f the Whole aes (which stands 
appointed for Monday next) put off es eee Se aes ... 638 
Pilotage Provisional Order Bill :—Read 3, al pea’ par pha oo. 638 
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COMMONS : FRIDAY, 3rp JULY 1896. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





East Surrey Water Bill :—Motion made, “That this Bill be now read the Third 
time” ves ae ae iss _ ial ye Ss ... 633 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day three months.” 


—(Mr. Cubitt) reo se oe acs Pee ie ..- 633 
= Bonsor = so GB0 Mr. Labouchere via ... 643 
Burns as ... 638 Sir W. Harcourt ei ... 643 
Chairman of Ways and Mr. Halsey... aA .. 644 
Means bi 640 Mr. John Ellis = 644 


Question put, “ That the ial now ’ stand part of the Question.’ \_The 
House divided :—Ayes, 175; Noes, 77.—(Division List, No. 308). 
—Main Question put, and agreed to. Bill read the Third time, and 


passed, without Amendment . ae eis nee ve .. 644 
Blackrock and Kingstown a Bill :—Order read for the consideration of 

this Bill,asamended ... : 645 
Clause 4,— Amendment siameul¢ to athe certain wor ia at t the ait of the 

clause.—( Mr. J. OConnor) ... eas soe bat aa ... 645 

Chairman of Ways and Means ... - po -~ ... 645 

Motion made, “That the Debate be now adjourned.”—(Mr. Flynn) ... 646 
Question, “That the Debate be now adjourned”—(Mr. ll pu 

and agreed to. Debate to be resumed upon Monday next.. 647 


QUESTIONS. 


Scnoo. ManaGers (IRELAND)—Question, Sir T. Lea; Answer, Chief 


Secretary for Ireland a vie nt oo» OF 
County oF Lonpon SEssIoNns Court— Question, Mr. W. F. D. Smith ; 
Answer, Home Secretary ... 647 
Guns (ALTcAR RANGE)—Questions, Sir "Arthur Forwood ; Answers, Financial 
Secretary to the War Office = 648 
REGIMENTAL DEFAULTER SHEETS—Question, Sir Arthur Forwood ; Answer, 
Financial Secretary to the War Office __... 648 
British ReEsipENts (Matay StatEs)—Question, Major Jax ameson ; Answe er, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies , 649 
British Resipents (INnpIA)—Question, Major Jameson ; Answer, " Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs - 649 
Custom House APpPoINTMENTS—Question, Mr. "Kilbride ; C Answer, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ... : 649 
STREET CoLLEcTions—Question, Mr. Samuel Smith ; . ‘Answer, Home 
Secretary... 650 
TELEGRAPH Sratiows (Intaxn)—Question, Mr. MacNeill; Answer, Secretary 
to the Treasury : 650 
Loan Funp AssoctaTions (IRELAND) — — Question, Mr. MacNeill ; "Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 651 
EpucaTion (IRELAND) Brr.1—Questions, Mr. Blake ; ; Answers, Chief Secretary 
ve << 


for Ireland ... oa Pat _ ae oo roe 
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GOVERNMENT BI.Lis eee Mr. Blake ; Answer, First Lord of 
the Treasury os re bes ar ae sic sit 

DuBLIN GENERAL Post " OrFIcE—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien; Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury ... = & un ee 

Bunporan Loan Fuxp—Question, Mr. MacNeill ; Answer, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland ; 3 rae se 

TRIAL OF CAPTAIN LorHarre—Question, Colonel Russell ; “Answer, Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

Botton Harcrave Crarrry—Question, Mr. Priestley ; Answer, Mr. Grant 
Lawson 

RESERVE OF OrFicers—Question, Colonel McCalmont ; Answer, Financial 
Secretary to the War Office 

Hairax AND KrurinaNE Perry SEssions (Co. Laenic)—Question, Mr. 
Austin ; Answer, Chief Secretary for Ireland 

GOVERNMEMT STATIONERY hn le at ita Mr. Austin ;_ ‘Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury . 

AGRICULTURAL LABoUR CORRESPONDENT ? (IRELAND) — Questions Mr. “Austin ; 
Answers, President of the Board of Trade et 

ILLEGAL TRAWLING—Question, Captain Pirie; Answer, tad “jplieaiani 

IcELANDIC FisHEerRtES—Questions, Mr. C. H. W ison Answers, Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

Tower Hamers Votunreers (Roya ENGINEERS) — — Questions, Mr. Flynn 
and Major Jameson; Answers, Financial Secretary to the War 
Office 

CreTeE—Questions, “Mr. Ellis and Mr. Flynn ; ‘ "Answers, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs 

MANNING OF BritisH MERcHANT VEssELs—-Questions, Mr. Wolff, Sir 
Arthur Forwood, and Major Jameson ; Answers, President of the Board 
of Trade pe et fs is at “ae a 

PostaL Drart s—Question, Mr. Holland ; Answer, atid to the 
Treasury ? 

Customs (PERMANENT Extra OrFIcers)—Question, Captain Norton; ‘Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury . 

Sate or Inroxicants (Houses or ParuiaMENt axp Law Courts) — 
Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answers, First Commissioner of 
Works er ee as ce a wae os i 

Inp1an Troops 1n Ecypt—Question, Mr. Buchanan; Answer, Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; aes mee wes es 

Ruopes (Mr. Cxcrt)—Questions, Sir Ellis As shmead-Bartlett ; Answers, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies [Mr. Speaker] eee 

SETTLED Property (Estate Duty)—Questions, Captain Pretyman and 
Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answers, Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Horse Breepinc (IRELAND)— — Question, eer McCalmont ; Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 

BrrEDJIK ConvERSIONS—Questions, Mr. Bryce ; Answers, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs . : 

ORDNANCE Factortes—Question, Captain Norton ; ‘Answer, First Lord ‘of 
the Treasury ; rom oes 8 ove 

BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Questions, ‘Sir W. Harcourt ; Answers, First 
Lord of the Treasury 

Str HeErcu.es Rogrnson—Question, Mr. W. ‘Redmond ; Answer, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies : ae 


GREENWICH HospiraL anp TRAVERS’ FouNDATION :—Statement of the 
estimated Income and Expenditure.—{No. 275}... 
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Locat Taxation Licences, 1895-6 :—Return.—[No. 276] ... 


GOVERNMENT Contracts (Farr Waces Resonution) :—Report from the 


q Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence and an Appendix.— 
[No. 277] ; ; 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY :—Considered in Committee. [Sixteenth allotted day. ]— 
Civi, SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS EsTIMATES, 1896-7 
Crass IT,— 


£51,086, Salaries and Expenses of the Department of Her er s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


Amendment proposed, ‘That Sub-head A (Salaries) bi’ sical by £50 
in respect of the Salary of the Secretary of State.”—(Mr. Monk) .. 

Amendment withdrawn 

Further Amendment proposed, “ That Item a (Salaries) — reduced a 
£4,000, in respect of the scat of the} ented of State.” ath W. 
Redmond) aes 


Amendment negatived ; aed Siiadiiee pus wal agred to ; 
Resolution to be reported 


Crass V,— 


£237,318, Expenses of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions abroad, 
and of the Consular Establishments abroad, and other expenditure 
chargeable on the Consular Vote 





Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Siniliins next 


Official Secrets Bill:—Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [26th June] further 
Adjourned sia _ ie is nate * 


West Highland Railway Guarantee Bill :—Committee deferred 


Ways anp Means [2np Juty]:—Resolution reported. Cocoa Butter— 
“That the Duty of Customs now payable on Cocoa or Chocolate, ground, prepared, 
or in any way manufactured, under the provisions of the Act 42 & 43 Vic., 
c. 21,8. 3, shall be payable on that — of the Cocoa Bean which is 
generally known as Cocoa Butter.’ 


Resolution agreed to as 


Ordered, That it be an heli to the Chimie: on the — 
Bill, That they have power to make provision therein pursuant to 
the said Resolution.—(Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


Uaanpa Rarttway (ConsoLipaTeD Funp) :—Resolution reported— 


“‘ That it is expedient to make provision for the construction of a railway in Africa 
from Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza, through the Protectorates of Zanzibar, 
British East Africa, and Uganda, and to authorise the issue, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, of any sums not exceeding in the whole £3,000,000 for that 
purpose ; and to authorise the Treasury to borrow, for the purpose of provid- 
ing money for sums to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund, or for the 
repayment of sums so issued, by means of terminable annuities, such annuities 
to be paid out of moneys to be provided by Parliament for Foreign and 
Colonial Services, and, if those moneys are insufficient, out of the Consolidated 
Fund.” 4 
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Resolution agreed to. Bill ordered to be brought in by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Curzon, and Mr. Hanbury ; Pe 
accordingly, and read the First time.—| Bill 305.] 


ConciLiation (TrapE Disputes) [Expenses] :—Resolution reported :— 
“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 


Parliament, of the expenses incurred by the Board of Trade in the execution 
of any Act of the present Session to make better provision for the Settlement 
of Trade Disputes.” 
Resolution agreed to. 

Ways anp Means :—Committee deferred 

Short Titles Bill [1.1.] :—Second Reading deferred 

Larceny Bill [HAL . | :—Second Reading deferred 

Juvenile Offenders (Whipping) Bill [1.u.] :—Second Reading deferred 

Election Petitions Bill [1.1.]:—Second Reading deferred ‘en ole oes 

Burglary Bill [H. L. | :—Second Reading deferred ,,, 

Law Agents (Scotland) Bill :—Third Reading deferred 

Merchant Seamen (Employment and Rating) Bill :—Committee deferred 

Prison-Made Goods Importation Bill :—Second Reading deferred 


GREENWICH HosprraL :—Resolved, that the Statement of the Estimated 
Income and Expenditure of Greenwich Hospital and of Travers’ 
Foundation for the year 1896-7 be approved—(Secretary to the 
Admiralty) vw a “0 a ve see Ae 


LORDS : MONDAY, 6rn JULY 1896 


Marquess or WarerForD:—Claim to Vote for Representative Peers for 
Treland 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
Belfast Corporation Bill :—Read 2 
East Surrey Water Bill [Ht L. | :—Returned from the Commons, agreed to 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS: Basastegi Earl of Recor: : seein. Under 
Secretary for India .. = vow x 


Irish Church Act, 1869, Amendment (Repayment of Advances) Bill 
[H. L. | :—Motion made :— 
“ That this Bill be now read a Second time.”’—(Zarl of Belmore) 
Marquess of Londonderry 741 Earl of Ranfurly 
Further Debate adjourned sine die 
Diseases of Animals Bil] :—Considered in Committee. After short Debate, Bill 


reported without Amendment; Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be Read 
3* ‘To-morrow ,,, = es oie on vn ose 
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Fisheries Acts (Norfolk and Suffolk) Amendment Bill ;—IRead 3* and passed 


Metropolitan Counties Water Board Bill [u.1.] :—Read 3¢ a 
i Amendments agreed to ; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons 
Fishery Acts Amendment Bill [1.1.] :—Motion made :— 
“ That this Bill be now read a Second time.”—(Seeretary to the Board of Trade) 
Lord Tweedmouth ‘ = eee < 
Read 24, and committed to a Committee of the W hole eos on Thurs- 
day next 


London University Commission Bill [1.1. | :—Motion for leave to introduce Bill. 
—(Lord President of the Council) 


Bill to make further provision with somal to the University of anion 
presented ; read 1*—{No. 182] 


Conco Free Srate anp Britis Supsecrs :—(Lord iaiiliteniiny: lay 
Earl of Kimberley 7 Prime Minister os 
Lord Castletown... » 763 


COMMONS: MONDAY, 6ru JULY 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





Londonderry Improvement Bill :-—Order read for the consideration of the Le:don- 


derry Improvement Bill, as amended ,., aah 
Cause 14,—Amendment = (Mr. Know)... 
Mr. W. Redmond ‘ 768 Mr. Dillon 
Mr. A. O'Connor coe, CaO Sir. T. Lea 
Sir W. Houldsworth  ... 773 


Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Bill."—The House divided sea es, 193; Noes, 107.—(Division 

List, No. 309) .. - ‘ ae sos a oe 
CriausE 15,—Amendment aiid Mr. Knox) ... 


Question put, “That the words ‘six’ stand part of the Bill. >The 
House divided :—Ayes, 200 ; Noes, 109.—(Division List, No. 310) 


Bill to be read the Third time 


Blackrock and Kingstown Drainage Bill :;—Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [3rd July] on consideration of the Bill, as amended 


CrausE 4,—Amendment—(Mr. J. O’Connor)—withdrawn 
Further Amendment proposed—(J/7. J. O'Connor) 
Amendment withdrawn ; Bill to be read the Third time 


QUESTIONS. 


Epucation Department (TEMPORARY ASSISTANTS)—Question, Mr. J. P. 
Farrell ; Answer, Vice President of the Council a: ie ole 

SravioNnery Orrice (Posting CLEerKs)—Question, Mr. J. P. Farrell; 
Answer, Secretary to the Treasury 
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ELEMENTARY eee eee Mr. Bill ; a Vice President of the 
Council ; 

Dockyarps (OVERTIME W oRK)— “Question, Mr. Weir ; ; Answer, Secretary to 
the Admiralty Be soe ~_ 

METROPOLITAN Raitway TUNNELS—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, Secretary 


to the Local Government Board ... wee 
ANNUAL LEAVE (OFFICERS ON WEST Coast. OF Arrica)— “Question, Mr. 
Bill ; Answer, Under Secretary for War 3 os 
GOVERNMENT Printinc Conrracts—Question, Mr. Knox ; Answer, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury net a eee 
REGISTRATION OF TITLE (County DonEGAt)—Question, Mr. Knox ; "Answer, 
Attorney General for Ireland $5 : om ae we ee 


Irish Fez Grant—Question, Mr. Knox ; Answer, Secretary to the Treasury 
Roya Irish ConstaBuLary—Questions, Mr. Knox and Mr. W. Redmond ; 
Answers, Chief Seeretary for Ireland wae re ais ee 
TELEPHONE TERMINAL CHARGES-—Question, Mr. W. F. Lawrence; Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury . : ee 
NatIoNAL ScHoon ‘TEACHERS (IrELaND)— — Question, “Mr. Flynn ; : ‘Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ee oe 
Mixit1a Boors-—Question, Mr. Hozier ; : Answer, Under Secretary for War 
ForEIGN ANIMALS WHARF (BELFAst)—Question, Mr. Wolff ; cual Chief 
Secretary for Ireland : “ae oa 
British Post OFFICE at ConstaNTINoPLE—Question, Mr. Hogan ; “Answer, 


Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs See oe eee 
ELECTIONS gaat Ross-SHIRE)—Question, Mr. “Weir ; Answer, Lord 
Advocate... eee oa * Ae < 
CHOLERA AND WATER ‘Su PPLY IN Eaypr—Questions, Mr. Pierpoint ; 
Answers, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs ... Sea ene 
DANGEROUS CrRossING (LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAiLway)— —Question, 
Mr. Whittaker ; Answer, President of the Board of Trade _ ... jae 


Income Tax (ScHEDULE iain vnanssas Mr. Bartley ; Answer, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Ie ae P nee es vais 
British Sourn Arrica Company— Questions, Mr. "MacNeill ; Answers, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies =e ane ot je 
Losses OF British Suspsecrs iN Asiatic TurKEY—Question, Sir William 
Houldsworth ; Answer, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
SILVER CornaGe—Question, Mr. Oswald; Answer, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ‘ 
CARRIAGE Dury—Question, Mr. ‘Bar nes ; ; Answer, Secretary ‘to the Treasury 
BURMESE RAILWAys—Question, Mr. Wolff ; Answer, Secretary of State for 
India ‘ 
AGRICULTURAL Labour CORRESPONDENT (IRELAND)—Questions, Mr. “Austin ; 
Answers, President of the Board of Trade ns ; bins 
Licut Raitways (IRELAND) Bitt—Question, Mr. Carew ; “Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland re ia sis es os 
NorFotk Istanp—Question, Mr. Hogan ; Answer, a of State for 
the Colonies ; sie one Pe 
Royat Parks (New REGULATIONS) — — Question, Mr. Hogan 5 " Answer, First 
Commissioner of Works... eas 
CanapDIAN Fast SreamsHip SeRvice—Question, Mr. Hogan ; "Answer, Secre- 
tary to the Treasury ‘ ‘ 
Irish Maits—Question, Dr. Tanner ; ‘Answer, Secretary to the Treasury .. 
Doncota Expepirion—Questions, Mr. Dalziel ; Answers, Under Secretary 
for War and First Lord of the Treasury . bere roel see 
Lonpon Scuoot Boarp—Question, Lord Hugh Cecil ; Answer, First Lord 
of the Treasury 
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INcIDENCE oF LocaL AND ImpERIAL Taxation—-Question, Mr. Harrison ; 
Answer, First Lord of the Treasury 


Otp AcE Pensions (Roya. ean hi 


First Lord of the Treasury 


assiaaiie Mr. Hulse; Answer, 


ORDNANCE FaAcrTorIEs Vorn—Question, Sir C. Dilke ; natal First Send 


of the Treasury 


ORDERS 


OF 


THE DAY. 


East InpiA (ExpENsES or Troops IN AFRICA IN AID OF EaypTiaAN 


Troops)—Motion made— 


“ That, Her Majesty having directed a military expedition of her Native forces 
charged upon the revenues of India to be dispatched to Africa in aid of the 


Egyptian troops, this House consents that the ordinary pay of any troops so 
dispatched, as well as the ordinary charges of any vessels belonging to the 
Government of India that may be employed in this expedition, which would 
have been charged upon the resources of India if such troops or vessels had 
remained in that country or seas adjacent, shall continue to be so chargeable ; 
provided that if it shall become necessary to replace the troops or vessels so 
withdrawn by other vessels or Native forces, then the expense of raising 

maintaining, and providing such vessels and forces shall, in so far as may not 
be otherwise provided, be repaid out of any moneys w hich may be provided 
by Parliament for the purposes of the said —* —(Seeretary of State 
for India) sc 


Mr. J. Morley... bh 815 Sir A. Scoble ane 
Mr. J. M. Maclean ... 836 Sir W. Wedderburn 


Mr. V. Gibbs... oo. 842 Chancellor of the Ewchequer .. 


Mr. Bhownaggree 844 Sir H. Fowler.. 
Mr. Haldane... ee §=847 First Lord of the Treaswry 
Mr. E. Lawrence veo. SOO 


Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.”—-The House divided sili es, 275 ; Noes, 190.— 


(Division List [appended] No. 311) . 


Main Question put.—The House divided :—Ayes, 252 ; Noes, 106.— 


(Division List [appended] No. 312) ... 


Resolved :— 


That Her Majesty having directed a Military expedition of Her Native forces 


Light Railways Bill :—Third Reading deferred 


Finance Bill :—Committee deferred 


Uganda Railway Bill :—Second Reading deferred 


charged upon the revenues of India to be dispatched to Africa in aid of the 
Egyptian troops, this House consents that the ordinary pay of any troops so 
dispatched, as well as the ordinary charges of any vessels belonging to the 
Government of India that may be employed in this expedition, w vhich would 
be charged upon the resources of India it such troops or vessels had remained 
in that country or sea adjacent, shall continue to be so chargeable ; pro- 
vided that if it shall become necessary to replace the troops or vessels so 
withdrawn by other vessels or Native forces, then the expense of raising 
maintaining and providing such vessels and forces shall, in so far as may 
not be otherwise provided, be repaid out of any moneys which may be 
provided by Parliament for the purposes of the said expedition. 
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[July 6.] 
Suppty (3xp Juy) :—Resolutions reported— 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments Estimates, 1896-7— 
Class II— 
“That a sum not exceeding £51,086, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to detray the Charge which will come in course of payment 


during the year ending on the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
E “xpenses of the Department of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs.” ane oes owe obs oles “ae one w« OFF 
Resolution agreed to a es ‘ie ae $e es ocs OOM 
Truck Bill :—Consideration, as amended by Standing Committee, deferred _,, ... 898 
Military Manceuvres Bill :—Committee deferred - . ‘ ... 898 
Military Lands Acts (1892) Amendment Bill ania Debate on Second 
Reading [15th May] further adjourned ,,, 898 
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deferred el as rene ... 898 
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Public Health (Ireland) Bill:—Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
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adjourned ,,, 3 ee ae -. 898 
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Official Secrets Bill :—Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [26th June] further 
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Criminal Law Procedure Bill :—Committee deferred ee te re 


Baths and Washhouses Acts Amendment Bill :—Considered in Committee ; 


Clause 1; Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Wednesday 
Parliamentary Elections (Mariners’ Votes) Bill : — Second Reading deferred 
Local Authorities (Scotland) Loans Bill :—‘econd Reading deferred ,,, 


Polling Arrangements (London) Bill :—Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn 


Prisoners’ Evidence Bill :—Second Reading deferred = 


LORDS: TUESDAY, Tru JULY 1896. 


Gray PrERAGE:—Committee for Privileges met. Resolved, That the 
Petitioner, Eveleen Smith, wife of James Maclaren Smith, hath made 
out her claim to the title, honour, and dignity of Baroness Gray in 
the Peerage of Scotland 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill :—Reported from the Standing 
Committee with further Amendments.—[ No. 184] 


Floods Prevention Bill [1.t.]:—Reported from the Standing Committee with further 
Amendments.—[No. 185] 


eee eee one 


Cabs (London) Bill :—Reported from the Standing Committee without Amendment, , , 


Infant Life Protection Bill [u.1.}:—Report from the Select Committee (with the 
Proceedings of the Committee) that it is not expedient to proceed with the Safety of 
Nurse Children Bill [i1.1.]—[No. 186] : 


Safety of Nurse Children [1.1.]:—Report with Amendments from the Select Com- 
mittee (with the Proceedings of the Committee); Committted to a Committee of 
the Whole House.—[No. 187] .., 


Trusts (Scotland) Bill [11.L. | :—Secretary for Scotland—Read 2*; and committted 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next 


Workmen's Dwellings Bill | H.L. | :—Motion made, that the House go into Com- 
mittee on Bill.- (Marque SS of Londonde ry) . ao ee a AAS 
Bill considered in Committee; reported without Amendment, and 
recommitted to the Standing Committee 
Diseases of Animals Bill :—Kead 3+ 
CiausE 1,— 


Amendment proposed, to add at the end of Sub-section (1), after the 
word * Act,”— 


** Provided always that if it shall be represented to Her Majesty by an Address 
of either House of Parliament that any particular colony or country is free 
from cattle disease, and that animals may be admitted from such colony or 
country without any danger of introducing or spreading disease, it shall be 
lawful for Her Majesty in Council by Order to allow animals or any specified 
kind of animals brought from that colony or country to be landed without 
being subject to the provisions aforesaid; provided that the admission of 
such animals shall be subject to such regulations as to the route by which the 
animals are conveyed to this country, quarantine, or otherwise, as the Board 
of Agriculture may by order direct ; any such Order of the Queen in 
Council as aforesaid may be trom time to time revoked or varied.”—(Lord 
Herschel) 
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Lord Privy Seal... .. 906 Earl Stanhope... 
Earl of Kimberley ... 908 Earl of Rosebery 
Duke of Richmond «+ 908 Prime Minister 
Earl of Camperdown... 909 
The House divided :—Contents, 26; Not-contents, 108.—(Division 
List appended)... an joie aid ove wed 


New clause moved :— 
“This Act shall come into operation on the lst day of January next after 
the passing thereof.” —(Lord Privy Seal) 


Clause agreed to; Bill passed and returned to the Commons 


Statute Law Revision Bills, and Consolidation Bills :—Lord James of Hereford 
added to the Joint Coamaities 


COMMONS: TUESDAY, 7ru JULY 1896. 


Civit List Pensions :—Paper.—_{No. 278] vas a 
NationaL Dest Act, 1883, 0 Aueied iia silt na 
Mercuant SEAMEN’s Funp :—Account.—[No. 280] .. 


Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill and Boards of Conciliation (No. 2) Bill : — 
Special Report.—[No. 281.] Boards of Conciliation (No. 2) Bill reported, without 
Amendinent. Conciliation (Trades sci Bill es ; as amended bd aan 
Committee.—[No. 307] rete 


London Water Companies Bill: ee Sivas from the Select Ciel 
[No. 282] Reed a oe oe ae nee et oa 


QUESTIONS. 


GoLtp CoinacE—Question, Nir Wm. Harcourt ; Answer, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sct we ‘* see ae is ss 

AGcrp Poor Commisstox (Out-poor RELIEF)—Question, Sir Walter Foster ; 
Answer, President of the Local Government Board , sie se 

Mannina Committee (Evipence)—Question, Sir C. Dilke; Answer, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade... ive ae = ae re ay 

Army ReEserRVE Bitt—Question, Sir Henry Havelock-Allan ; Answer, 
Under Secretary for War ie os fig ae ea, ne 

DiszASED Meat (Crry or Lonpon)—Question, Mr. J. P. Farrell ; Answer, 
President of the Local Government Board ; 

Epucation (Dear anpD Dump CHILDREN) Questions, “Mr. Dillon ; : ‘Answers, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland.. a 

Giants’ CausEwAy—Questions, Mr. Macaleese, Mr. “Pp, O’Brien, and Mr. 
Knox ; Answers, Attorney General for Ireland . 

UGANDA RatLway—Questions, Mr. Perks; Answers, Chancellor “of the 
Exchequer 

WREATHS ON GRAVES (DiocesE OF Worcester) — Question, Mr. " Perks ; 
Answer, Home Secretary 

2np Roya "BERKSHIRE REGIMENT- ~Question, Mr. Morton ; “Answer, Under 
Secretary for War - ae see 

Wreck or Sreausutp “Druumonp Castie’ ’_Questions, “Mr. Stephens ; 
Answers, President of the Board of Trade ne ; sin ae 

British Sourn Arrica Company—Question, Mr. Bryn Roberts ; Answer, 

Secretary of State for the Colonies... ove ote one oe eee 
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Crete—Question, Mr. H. Roberts; Answer, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs , 

Lieut Ramways Brut (Rat AILWAY  ComaisstonERs)- Question, Mr. H. Roberts ; 
Answer, President of the Board of Trade.. : 

Royat Canat Harpour, Loxaronp—Question, Mr. J. P, Farrell ; . Answer, 
President of the Board of Trade aa 

Cocoa Burrer—Question, Mr. Kearley ; “Answer, Chancellor ‘of the 
Exchequer 

SALE or INTOXICANTS (Houses - OF PARLIAMENT) — Questions, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Mr. MacNeill ; Answers, Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army Pensions (CoLonEL MitcHeLi)—Question, Mr. Wallace (Edinburgh, 
E.) ; Answer, Attorney General “es ese Hs 

GOVERNMENT Bi_tts—Questions, Mr. W. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Knox, 
Mr. J. Ellis, and Viscount Cranborne ; — First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chief Secretary for Ireland.. 

Benerices Birt—Question, Colonel Milward ; Answer, First Lord of the 
Treasury “a ad ies Bes $53 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Finance Bill :—Considered in Committee [Progress, 11th May] :— 
CLausE 1,—(Customs Duty on Tea). Amendment standing in the name of 

Mr. Lloyd-George 

Amendment negatived : : ; ; : 

Further Amendment proposed, to omit the di “or hedied ny Mr. 
Lough) ... - - 

Amendment withdrawn nei iia a! Sele 

Further Amendment proposed, after the word “ tea,” to insert the words 
*‘ valued over one shilling "—(Mr. Herbert Lewis) .. 

Amendment withdrawn 


Further Amendment proposed, to leave out the word isan ” and 


to insert instead thereof the word “ twopence ”—(Mr. Lloyd-George) 


Question put, “ That the word ‘fourpence ’ stand part of the clause.”— 
The Committee divided id te 263 ; wes, 96. rt List, 
No. 313) 


Question put, “ That iildaie 1 ran sil of ai Bill. ”_‘The Chnsiiies 
divided :—Ayes, 228 ; Noes, 87.—(Division List, No. 314) 
CLAusE 2,—(Addition to Customs Duties on special kinds of Beer) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ of the descriptions called 
mum, spruce, or black beer.”—(Mr. Lloyd-George) . 
Amendment withdrawn 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill 
Cause 6,—(Amendment of 26 and 27 Vict. c. 7, as to Tobacco Manu- 
factured in Bond, and Drawback on Tobacco)— 
Amendment proposed to add, 


“ (4.) The prohibition contained in Section 42 of the Customs Consolidation Act, 
1876, on the importation of snuff work, tobacco stalks, whether manufactured 
or not, and tobacco stalk flour, may be removed or modified by special per- 
mission of the Commissioners of Customs.”—/(Chancellor of the Exchequer) .,, 


Amendment agreed to ; clause ordered to stand part of the Bill 
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CrausE 13,—(Estate Duty. Exception to passing of Property on Enlarge- 
ment of Interest of Settlor)— 


Amendment proposed, after the word “settlor,” to insert the words, 
“other than for valuable consideration.”——(Wr Lloyd-George) 


Amendment withdrawn 


Question put, “ That Clause 13 ames on of ne. Bill. ”_The Conia 
divided :-—-Ayes, 133; Noes, 46.—(Division List, No. 315) 


CiauseE 14,—(Reverter of Property to Disponer)— 
Amendment proposed, to insert at the end of Sub-seetion (1) the words,— 


“Where by a disposition of any property any such interest as above in this 
section mentioned is conferred on two or more persons, either severally or 
jointly, or in succession, this section shall apply in like manner as where the 
interest is conferred on one person.”—/ Mr, Gibson Bowles) 

Proviso agreed to, 

“Provided that the foregoing sub-section shall not apply where such person or 
persons, taking the said life interest, or terminable interest, have at any time 
prior to the disposition been himself, or themselves, oe to dispose of 
the said property.’’— (Attorney General) , , 


Further Amendment proposed, to insert in nina (2) after the 
word ‘“ wife,” the following words,— 

“and is not entitled to any other property, real or personal, in his own right 

which, or part of which, passes on his death to his wife.—(Mr. Lloyd-George) 

Question put, ‘That those words be there inserted.”—-The Committee 
divided :-—Ayes, 59; Noes, 146.—(Division List, No. 316) 

Question put, “ That Clause 14, as amended, stand part of the Bill.”— 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 175; Noes, 75.—(Division List, 

No. 317.) Clause, as amended, ordered to stand part of the Bill... 

CiavusE 15,—(Estate Duties on Annuities) — 


Amendment proposed, to insert after the words, “or perpetual,” the 
words “referred to in Section 2 (1) (d) or principal Act.”—(Mr. 
Gibson Bowles)... 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, as amended, ordered to stand part of 
the Bill... 


CiausE 16,—(Objects of National, Scientific, or Historic Interest)— 


Amendment proposed, to omit the words “as appear to the Treasury to 
be,” in order to insert instead thereof the words “as are.” —(Mr. 
Gibson Bowles)... 

Amendment withdrawn 


Further Amendment proposed, after he’ Ww iil * scientific,” to insert the 
word “ artistic.”—(Mr. T. W. Legh) .. ads 

Question put, “ That the word ‘artistic’ be there inserted. ”_'The Com- 
mittee divided :—Ayes, 44; Noes, 228.—(Division List, No. 318.) 

Further Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “and is,” and to 
insert instead thereof the words— 


“and to have been accessible during the lifetime of their late possessor to public 
view and inspection under reasonable conditions, and where such property 
is.’—(Mr. Lloyd-George) me 


Amendment withdrawn ... Re ‘it 


Question proposed, “ That Clause 16 dina aii of the Bill. ” Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow _... see oath 
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Wild Birds Protection Acts Amendment — %) Bill ag ak :—Second 


Reading deferred 


BusINEss OF THE House :—On Motion “That the House do now sdjourn.” 
(First Lord of the Treasury) 25 : 


Questions, Mr. E. Morton and Mr. Michael Davitt ; Answers, First 
Lord of the Treasury ... 


COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 8&rn JULY 1896. 


NationaL Dest Act, 1883 (TeRMINABLE ANNUITIES) :—Paper.—{ No. 283] 


CHAMBER OF Lonpon :—Accounts.—{ No. 284] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Finance Bill :—Considered in Committee. [Progress 7th July.] Clause 16, bins of 
National, Scientific, or Historic Interest) BY. . 
Question again proposed, “ That Clause 16 aia _ of the Bill. a 

Debate resumed 


Question put.—The Committee divided :—Ayes, 78: ies 74.— 
Pp 
(Division List, No. 319) Ss 


Clause 17,—(Allowance of Succession Duty, etc., paid out of capital 
before commencement of 57 & 58 Vict. c. 30)—agreed to ... 





Clause 19,—(Rate of Income Tax for 1896-7) et ae 
Amendment proposed, to insert after the word “ charged, ” the words :— 


‘In the case of incomes under five hundred pounds a year at the rate of fourpence, 
between five hundred and seven hundred and fifty pounds a year at the rate of 
sixpence, between seven hundred and fifty and one thousand pounds a year 
eightpence.”—(Mr. Levis) . oe : ae 

Question put, ‘That those words be there inserted.’ "The Custis 
divided :—Ayes, 84; Noes, 168.—( Division List, No. 320) 


Clause 19,—(Rate of Income Tax for 1896-—7)— 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “eightpence,” and to 
insert instead thereof the words aia chit saestantllilineet 
Whittaker) * a ‘ 2 

Question put, “That the aa eit’ saab part of the enn = 
The Committee divided —— 222; Noes, 58.—(Division List, 
No. 321) we “ae er on os 


Clause 20,—(Application of Income Tax Acts)— ‘ 
Amendment proposed, to insert before the words “ of the annual value,” 
the words “‘ of one-third.”—(Mr. Whittaker) 
Amendment withdrawn une : = 
Further Amendment proposed, to leave out t the a * one- third, z walk 
to insert the words “one-fourth.”—(Mr. Strachey) .. 
Question put, “ That the word ‘third’ stand part of the clause.’ The 
Committee divided :—Ayes, 261 ; Noes, 55.—(Division List, No. 322) 
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Clause 20,—(Application of Income Tax Acts)— 
Amendment proposed, to insert at the end of the clause the words— 
“(4) Where the total joint income of a husband and wife charged to income tax 
by way either of assessment or deduction does not exceed £500, the exemption 
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Trout Fishing (Close Time) Scotland Bill :—Committee deferred 1050 
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LORDS: THURSDAY, 91rn JULY 1896. 


Gray PerErRacE :—Report from the Committee for Privileges that the Peti- 
tioner Eveleen Smith, wife of James Maclaren Smith, hath made out 
her claim to the title, honour, and dignity of Baroness Gray in the 


Peerage of Scotland ire a bn aw as ins .-» 1053 
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Parliamentary Costs Bill [H. L. | ._-Reported from the Joint Committee on Statute 
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Highland Railway Bill :—Read 2%, and committed for Monday next ap ... 1054 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill :—Amendments reported .,. 1054 


Agricultural Land Rating Bill :—Motion made :— 


“That this Bill be now read a Second time.”’—(Zord Harris) ,,, : . 1054 
Amendment proposed, “To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the Motion to insert the words, ‘ this day three months.’ ” rT 

Farrar) , si ws sie ide =e “ ... 1064 

Prime Minister ... ... 1071 Earl of —- acs ... 1076 


The House divided on the Question whether “now ” shall stand part of 
the Motion iictoneuts 153; Not-contents, 35, scien ision List 


appended) sie ‘ .. 1083 
Bill read 2* accordingly, pe anibeadinailt toa Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next Vee ne oe: se isa ... 1084 


Fisheries Acts Amendment Bill {H.L. | :—Considered in Committee ; an Amend- 
ment made; Bill re-committed to the Standing Committee.—[No. 191] . ... 1085 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill hax "a :—Report of Amendments 
made by the Standing Committee received ud ... 1086 


Clause 1,—(When marriage between a man sini his an wife’s 
sister not void or voidable) as ves ae ee es ... 1085 


Amendment proposed, after the words “ other than a marriage,” to insert 
the words “ heretofore or.”—( Viscount Halifax)... - ... 1085 


The House divided on the Question that the words proposed be there 
inserted :—Contents, 47; Not-contents, 90.—(Division List 
appended) wk ae ~~ oa ms irs ise ... 1088 


Clause 2,—(Provisions respecting Clergyman of Established Church) 1089 


Amendment proposed, to omit the following words :— 

‘* Provided that no Clergyman of the Established Church of England shall be 
liable to any pains or penalties for withholding the rights and privileges of 
Church membership from persons living together in marriage made valid 
by this Act, or from either of them.”-—( Viscount Galway) nb ... 1090 
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to pay in the proportion of one half or less than 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, oe half, or 


(6) which is assessed under any commission 


Wednesday, 24th June 1896. of sewers or in respect of any drainage, wall, 
| embankment, or other work for the benefit of 

nice _ the land. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. | And which Amendment was, in sub- 


| section (1) after the word “ England,” to 
zr insert the words “not being situate in a 
| borough or county borough” :—-(Mr. 
AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL, | James Stuart.) 


Order read for resuming Adjourned _ = 1 “That 
Debate on Amendment proposed [23rd agp ee. ee. ee 
June] on Consideration, as amended. | words - being situate in’ be there 
| inserted :”—Debate resumed. 

Clause 1,— 
*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devon- 
port), who was speaking at 12 o’clock 
last night when, by the Rules of the 
House the Debate stood adjourned, re- 
(1). During the continuance of this Act, that | sumed his speech in support of Mr. 


is to say, the period of five years after the 3lst | Styart’s Amendment He said he 
day of March next after the passing of this Act ee . ; ; 


the occupier of agricultural land in England shall | had no doubt that if the Government 
be liable in the case of every rate to which this| could see their way to accept the 


Act applies, to pay one half only of the rate in| Amendment the Opposition would be 
the pound payable in respect of buildings and | prepared to listen to some suggestion as 
other hereditaments. m= 


; | to which boroughs should come within 
(2) This Act shall apply to every rate a8/ the Amendment and which should be 
defined by this Act, except a rate— ; ; : 
: : : . | excluded, as he did not think his hon. 
(3) which the occupier of agricultural land is i : ded th me h 
liable, as compared with the occupier of build- | Friend inten ed that every boroug 
ings or other hereditaments, to be assessed to or | Should come within its operation. One 
VOL. XLII. [rourts series. ] A 


EXEMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND FROM 
HALF OF RATES TO WHICH THIS ACT 
APPLIES. 
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of the main reasons advanced by the) 
President of the Local Government 
Board for refusing Amendments was 
that their acceptance would create a 
complicated and difficult situation, be- 
cause there would be difficulty in defin- | 
ing area, position and so forth. No. 
such objection could apply to this 
Amendment, because the areas were | 
already defined. Some time ago the. 
right hon. Gentleman promised to con- | 
sider this proposal, and yesterday he said 
he had considered it and was not able 
to accept it. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that much of the land in these 
districts was most profitable, but he 
added that some of the remaining land 
was used for ordinary agricultural 
purposes, and for that reason it would 
be a great injustice to exclude it. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
could tell them what he meant 
by “ordinary agricultural purposes. ” 
That was not the reason given by hon. 
Members on the other side. The hon. 
and learned Member for Stroud gave a} 
reason which was quite different to that 
given by the right hon. Gentleman. He | 
said that the Bill was introduced not, as | 
stated in the Queen’s Speech, for the 
relief of agricultural distress, but for the | 
reform of local taxation, and that, there- 
fore, no discrimination could be made in 
reference to the different circumstances 
of land in different districts. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He wished now to refer briefly | 
to the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill as to the 
amount of agricultural distress existing 


Gentleman stated that within the 15| 


{COMMONS} 


| area, 
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he had been misled by a want of know- 
ledge of the conditions of this particular 
The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that he had received letters from persons 
within the area pointing out that it 
would be unjust to deprive them of the 
benefits of the Bill. Naturally so, but 
had the right hon. Gentleman made any 
‘efforts to verify the statements in those 
letters? If so, he would be able to tell 
‘the House the names of the districts in 
which distress existed. But he was not 


able to do so, because the contrary was 


the fact. In this area agriculture was 
prosperous, by reason of the fact that 
those cultivating the land had a large 
and ever-increasing population to feed, 
were free, to a great extent, from foreign 
competition, had their markets close at 
hand, and therefore had little difficulty 
and expense, comparatively, in convey- 
ing their produce to them. He should 
like to quote some figures relating to 


| towns in the area to show the inaccuracy 
|of the statement of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman that the Metropolitan area was 
suffering from acute agricultural distress. 
He thought they might obtain some 
guidance on this point by ascertaining 


ithe annual rental value of towns and 


places within the Metropolitan area. In 


‘the Debate on this Bill they had heard 
'a good deal about Essex as the most 


distressed county in England. Well, 
parts of that county were within the 
Metropolitan area, and he thought they 


‘might get some idea of the condition of 
/at least a part of that county by quoting 
‘the returns of annual rental value of 
in the Metropolitan area. The right hon. | certain places. 


By the return of 1894, 
he found that the annual rental value of 


miles of the Metropolitan area there | Barking was £103,288, East Ham, 


were places in which the distress was as | 
severe as in any part of England. He 
entirely traversed that statement, and | 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to | 
give the names ‘of. such places. The | 
right hon. Gentleman had been an active 
Member of the Royal Commission on 
Agricultural Distress, and if such dis- 
tress as he said existed within the Metro- 
politan area, how could he explain the 


fact that not a single witness came before | 
| £130,851 ; 
/ton, £174,219 ; Enfield, Middlesex por- 
[ ‘‘ Hear, | 

posers £120,000; Hornsey, £428,000; 
a moment that the right hon. Gentleman | Tottenham, £402 ,000 ; 


the Commission to bear out that state- 
ment? The explanation was that the 
statement was not accurate. 


hear !’’| He did not mean to imply for 


£123, 048 ; West Ham, county borough, 
| £857,013 ; Ilford, Great and Little, 
| £73, 684 ; Walthamstow, £163,008 ; 
| Wanstead, £93,452; Woodford, £60, 556; 
Chigwell, £35, 116 ; ; Loughton, £21,820; 
and. so on. In Hertfordshire, within 
the area, the annual rental value of 
Barnet, East, was £38,307; of Bushey, 
£28,321 ; of Cheshunt, £56,768 ; and 
of Elstree, £10,559. In Middlesex, the 
annual rental value was in Chiswick 
Ealing, £253,514 ; Edmon- 
£167,959 ; Finchley, £101,000 ; 


tion, 


Twickenham, 


had intentionally misstated the case, but | £112,000 ; and Willesden, £335,000. 


Mr. H. E. Kearley. 
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In the Surrey and Kent parts of the 
area there were places the annual rental 
value of which was similar in amount, 
and those facts went to show that some 
differentiation ought to be made in the 
distribution of the relief granted by the 
Bill. Indeed, there was land in the 
Metropolitan area which was fetching as 
much as £8 an acre, and there was a 
very large quantity which, used for mar- 
ket gardening purposes, fetched £4 an 
acre. It was preposterous that half the 
rates on such land should be remitted, 
and if the Bill was honestly meant for 
the relief of distressed agriculture, the 
Government would see that it did not 
apply to such cases as those. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The rejection of the Amend- 
ment, therefore, would simply mean that 
there would be less available for 
the districts where distress really existed. 
Had hon. Members considered how much 
of the £1,500,000 to be granted under 
the Bill would be absorbed by the Metro- 
politan area if the Amendment were re- 
jected? Taking the total value of agri- 
cultural land in the area at about 
£1,000,000, and the rate as approaching 
5s. in the pound, and reckoning that the 
great boroughs would absorb £100,000, 
he calculated that the Metropolitan area 
would take £125,000, out of the 
£1,500,000, a large portion of which 
area had no claim whatever to the pro- 
posed relief. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] What 
he and those who agreed with him 
wished, was to secure that the money 
granted in relief by the Bill should be 
confined to districts where agricultural 
distress genuinely existed ; for it should 
not be forgotten, in debating this matter, 
that there were other industries in the 
country which were suffering keenly 
from foreign competition, and were in a 
distressed condition. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He wanted to say a word as to how this 
matter affected Devonport, which was 
one of the highest rated towns in Eng- 
land. The rateable value was £110,000, 
and the total amount raised was £37,000 
—equal to 34 per cent. of the rateable 
value. This was raised as follows: 
814 per cent. out of local rates, and 18} 
grants in aid. How did this compare 
with Devon county ? There the rateable 


value was £2,633, 000, the amount raised 
was £292,000, and the percentage of 
the rateable value was 11}. How was 
73 per cent. out of the 


this raised ? 
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rates, and 27 per cent. grants in aid. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The overtaxed town 
received 18 per cent. from the Exchequer 
contributions, while the county received 
28 per cent., notwithstanding that in the 
former case the amount raised was 34 per 
cent. of the rateable value against 11} 
per cent. It was bad enough now, but 
it would be worse if the Bill passed. In 
Devonport, where the working classes 
were overtaxed and landlord ridden, this 
would be the last straw. The county 
got more of the grants in aid than the 
town, which was more heavily rated. 
They were not suffering from agricultural 
depression in Devonport—what they 
were suffering from was land hunger. 
The people wanted land; the land- 
lord doled it out on his own rapacious 
terms ; and he thought the House 
would be rather surprised to hear that 
the average capital value of the land in 
his constituency that was going to get 
relief was £3,000 per acre. That was 
the land that was going to get relief 
under this Bill. [Cheers.| The capital 
value was increasing rapidly, and they 
were going to subsidise such landlords as 
that. [Renewed cheers.| There were, 
he knew, good landlords and bad ; the 
latter, he was glad to think, a small per- 
centage. They had at Devonport as bad 
a landlord as ever existed. With all 
respect to his hon. Friends below the 
Gangway, Ireland could not show any- 
thing like him. [Loud laughter.| He 
was the very worst, and yet they were 
going to subsidise him, to further enrich 
him, and to further encourage him to 
horde the land. That man was _ re- 
sponsible for the misery, the overcrowd- 
ing—Devonport was more overcrowded 
than London — disease, and _ death. 
{‘* Hear, hear !’’] Those who knew the 
facts knew that he was not overstating 
them. This class of people were not 
entitled to receive anything—{ ‘‘ hear, 
hear !’’ |—and the people of Devonport 
would feel bitter indeed if this relief was 
to be given irrespective of whether there 
was distress or not. The promise on 
this subject in the Queen’s Speech was 
unreal, as they now knew that the relief 
was not to go exclusively to where the 
distress was genuine ; it was to be given 
everywhere. This was not a Bill to 
relieve agricultural distress, but to re- 
form local taxation, founded on the basis 
of increasing taxation of overburdened 
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taxpayers in towns where industry was 
to be taxed in order to subsidise those, 
in so-called agricultural districts, who 
were already in affluent prosperity. He 
hoped the country would remember this. 
[ Cheers. | 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said there were portions 
of the county of Middlesex where great 
quantities of grain were grown, and it 
was agricultural land of very great value. 
He agreed with much that his hon. 
Friend had said, but he feared that his 
argument went beyond the Amendment, 
for it struck at the Bill itself. He was 
opposed to the Bill, and should vote 
against the Third Reading, as he did 
against the Second Reading, if anyone 
gave hima chance ; but as to the Amend- 
ment, he feared the whole Metropolitan 
are&. had no more right to exclusion than 
half of the country. It was very diffi- 
cult todistinguish between districts which 
were distressed and others which were not, 
and it seemed to him that this difficulty 
had increased and not decreased since he 
last spoke on this point. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| Then there was a large num- 
ber of allotment owners who would object 
to be left out when others in the near 
neighbourhood were included. As to 
what his hon. Friend said about Devon- 
port, he knew it to be true, and he had 
his sympathy, but the real way to get 
rid of it was to oppose the Bill in every 
way. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Hecould not 
support this particular Amendment. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said he should have 
thought that his right hon. Friend would 
have supported the Amendment, because 
it was a step towards getting rid of the 
Bill. [Loud cheers.| What was their 
objection to the Bill? Their objection 
was that the Bill was an unfair and an 
unjust Bill, which, under the pretence 
of relieving agricultural distress, used 
public money to make a gift to the land- 
owners and land monopolists. [Cheers. | 
They wanted to see that no one who was 
not entitled to it should get any of this 
money. Perhaps the Amendment would 
not do all that, but it would do it to a 
certain extent. When he recently said 
there was a Jarge class of land which 
could not be said to be distressed, he 
was told, ‘‘Oh, you are giving us 
examples from Liverpool and populous 
boroughs all over the country.’’ Land 
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neighbourhood of Liverpool 
was let for £5 an acre, and he was 
asked what was the use of quoting 
such cases. Were the Government 
going to give money to that land 
or not?, [Cheers.| If they were, it 
was very much to the purpose to consider 
these cases. The argument he had 
always addressed, and should continue 
to address, against this Bill was that 
landlords who were receiving £4 or £5 
an acre for land in the neighbourhood 
of large towns ought, if relief was to be 
given, to give it themselves. [ Cheers. | 
That was their capital objection to the 
Bill. The Government might come in 
Jorma pauperis on behalf of the land- 
owners as well as the occupiers in Essex, 
but they had no right to come in forma 
pauperis for the landowners in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool and of Devonport. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] What they wanted 
was some test of the land which was not 
entitled to be relieved at the expense of 
the general taxpayers of the country, and 
they had such a test, because the land in 
the neighbourhood of great and populous 
towns was in a condition which had not 
a right to call upon the general tax- 
payers of the country for relief of this 
character. That was the nature of the 
Amendment. He did not say it went to 
the full extent. They could not go over 
the country. That was the fault, in his 
opinion, of the method of relief which 
the Government had chosen. He thought 
it was a capital error to have dealt with 
the relief of agricultural distress by revo- 
lutionising, as they did in another Bill, 
the whole system of rating in this coun- 
try. It was the vice of the form of relief 
which they had adopted in regard to the 
rate, but they could diminish the evil and 
reduce the injustice of their proposal if 
they accepted the proposition that land 
in the neighbourhood of large towns was 
not agriculturally: distressed, that the 
landowner was not badly off who held 
land which was saleable at a good price, 
and which was let in most cases at a 
high rent. [Cheers.| The Member for 
the Forest of Dean talked of allotment. 
It was not a question of the allotment 
occupier, it was a question of the allot- 
ment owner, and the allotment owner in 
the neighbourhood of large towns was 
perfectly able and ought to pay this re- 
duction of rate to the allotment holders. 
He had got relief given to land of great 
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value, and he was therefore well able 
to give that relief to the allotment holder. 
That was the character of the objection 
to this Bill—a Bill which, from its in- 
justice, would be condemned throughout 
the industrial populations of this coun- 
try. [Cheers.| He had not the smallest 
doubt that there was in the town popu- 
lations a sympathy, as there ought to be, 
with agricultural distress ; but, while 
they were willing to contribute to the 
relief of real agricultural distress, they 
were not willing to give up their hard- 
earned money to those who were not dis- 
tressed, but who, on the contrary, were 
among the most wealthy and the most 
prosperous classes of the community. 
|Cheers.| This Amendment gave a fair 
test to the operations of the Bill. It 
was not true that the landowners within 
the ambit of these boroughs were a dis- 
tressed class. They were wealthy and 
prosperous, they possessed land which 
was saleable at a high value, they re- 
ceived high rents, and yet this Bill called 
upon the industrial populations—many 
of them quite as distressed as the agri- 
cultural populations, if not more so—to 
contribute to those who were not suffer- 
ing from distress of any kind, but who, 
as he had said, were amongst the most 
prosperous classes of the community. 
[Cheers.| That was the objection of the 
Opposition to the whole framework of 
the Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.): We have heard that several 
times. (Cheers. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; the 
right hon. Gentleman had had experi- 
ence of the use of saying things so many 
times—[{ Opposition cheers|—and when 
the echo of those words came back to 
him from the country, he knew what 
was the fate of Measures which he was 
unable to defend. [Cheers.] The object 
of the Opposition was to make the coun- 
try understand the real character of the 
Bill, and that they intended to do. 
[Cheers.]| They were endeavouring in 
this clause and upon this Amendment to 
remedy what they believed to be a capital 
injustice in the Bill. The object of the 
Amendment was to provide that the 
Government should not squander public 
money ; that they should not take the 
money of the industrial classes to give 
it to men who had no right to have it, 
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and to make this boon—as they might 
choose to call it—not to distressed agri- 
culture, but to the wealthy owners of 
land in the neighbourhood of towns. 
It was for that reason they should sup- 
port the Amendment, and they believed 
they should be supported in that view 
by the country [Cheers. | 


Tue SECRETARY ro raze LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussELL, Tyrone, 8.) said the right hon. 
Gentleman had candidly stated at the 
commencement of his remarks that he 
supported the Amendment because it 
went to the root of the principle of the 
Bill. He had not had the Parliamen- 
tary experience of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but he had always imagined that 
the principle of a Bill was dealt with on 
the Second Reading, and that once the 
House had affirmed the principle, it was 
not necessary or competent to raise it 
upon every Amendment.  [Cheers. | 
This Amendment raised the policy of 
discrimination in another form than that 
which had been before the House on 
several occasions ; the two sides were 
at issue and were not likely to agree. 
The hon. Member for Devonport had 
dealt with the question mainly as affect- 
ing the Metropolitan police area, and 
had challenged his right hon. Friend to 
produce a single case of distress in agri- 
culture within that Metropolitan police 
area. He did not admit the hon. Mem- 
ber’s statements, and if he would read 
the evidence and Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, he would 
find a very large number of cases of 
acute agricultural distress in boroughs, 
and this Amendment dealt with boroughs 
as well as the Metropolitan district. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Mr. KEARLEY said he dealt with 
the Metropolitan police area, and he 
challenged the production in this area of 
a single case of distress as acute as that 
in other parts. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL observed that 
there were numerous cases of distress, 
especially among milk farmers, in con- 
nection with boroughs. [Mr. Kearvey : 
‘*In the Metropolitan police area ?’’] 
This was not confined to the Metropoli- 
tan police district, and if the Amendment 
were carried it would shut out relief from 
all agriculturists in connection with these 
boroughs. 
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Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, ; not concede the rest of the Amendment. 
Hoxton), on a point of order, asked | The right hon. Member for the Forest 
whether the Amendment did not leave| of Dean made a weak point with regard 
open the question of what was to be ex-| to the Metropolitan police area. He said 
cluded in circumstances to be decided | that in the neighbourhood of Staines 


later on. 'there was a grain-growing district. 
*Mr. SPEAKER : If the Amendment Staines was on the border of the area, 


is carried in the aflirmative—that is, if| and most of the grain-growing districts 
the words ‘‘ not being situate in’’ were | were outside it. But the House should 
carried and inserted in the Bill—then it| remember that this land was not held 


would be open to hon. 
have Amendments in respect of boroughs, 


metropolitan and urban districts, to en- | 


deavour to insert those words or any of 
them. If those words are negatived it 
disposes of the matter. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL remarked that 
hon. Members would not deny that if 
their policy were carried out it would 
shut out a large number of allotment 
holders, and did they mean to say that 
the relief proposed in the Bill ought 


not to be given to allotment holders ?| 


[An Hon Memser : ‘‘ It would go to the 
landowner.’’] That was the old story. 
Mr. STUART : 
the landlords pay the rates. [ Cheers. | 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL replied that 
that was only true in certain cases, and 
there were numerous cases of allotments 
by public authorities where the rates 
were paid by the holders. The whole 


question was simply a matter of dis- | 
criminating between those who were to| 


get relief under this Bill and those who 
were not. 
less forms in the Debates, and the Gov- 
ernment did not see their way to adopt 
it, especially as it would give rise to 
difficulties and hardships in connection 
with those holding agricultural land in 
boroughs. ‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 


that as far as he understood the position 


of the Government, they were about to) 


withdraw, or were actually withdrawing, 
the slight and nominal concession they | 
made to the Opposition in Committee. | 
The one point they relied on most was 
that the question of accommodation land | 
should be considered, and there was no | 
better moment for covering such cases 
than the present. The hon. Member | 
for South Tyrone, in reply to the chal- 
lenge of the hon. 
port, had been unable to point to a single | 
case of distress in the Metropolitan | 


police area, and the Government could | Charing Cross. 


Members who} 


As a matter of fact | 


It had been raised in count- | 


Member for Devon- | m 


but as a 
Its 
value was increasing every day and every 
hour, and it was one of the best proper- 
ties to be found in any part of the coun- 
try, and yet, in consideration of these 
fields of gold, as they might be called, 
the right hon. Member was going to vote 
against the Amendment. The argument 
with regard to agrisultural depression in 
| Essex was fraudulent. Essex was one 
|of the most prosperous counties in Eng- 
land. Its population had increased by 
| 250,000 during the ten years ending in 


for the production of grain, 
|capital investment for the holder. 


/1891. [Annoy. Member: “‘ Including 
West Ham?’’|] Yes; including West 
|Ham. Essex was not a large county, 


but it was full of boroug)is. 

Cotonen LOCKWOOD: The hon. 
| Member would not call Saffron Walden 
|a prosperous place. 
| Mr. LOUGH: The very name sug- 
gests peace and prosperity, and although 
he had not intimate acquaintance with 
the boroughs in Essex, he spoke generally 
and broadly, and he hoped truthfully. 
The farmers of Essex were in the most 
|happy condition of any farmers, for the 
simple reason that they had not to live 
exclusively on the land. They could go 
|a few miles away and make a fortune in 
|one of the neighbouring towns. _[ Minis- 
terial laughter.| There was no right to 
speak of distress in such a district. 
There was no distress in Essex 
terial laughter|—and it was a mistake 

to try to represent a small county like 
Essex, which was increasing in popula- 
ition faster than any other district in 
| Europ? as suffering from distress. It was 
‘the seat of wealth and prosperity. 
| [Ministeria’ laughter.| In regard to 
| the Metropolitan police district, he under- 
| stood that some concession was to be 

made. The Metropolitan police area 
was surrounded by an imaginary circle. 
It consisted of a 15-mile radius from 
It included nearly the 





easily exclude that area even if they did | whole ‘of Middlesex, a small part of 
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Essex, Kent, and Surrey. In the! limit to the repetition of a single argu- 
middle of the district the Thames was, ment in one aspect of the case, and they 
flowing, and in the centre was London, | might be permitted to come to a conclu- 
which was not the only great city in the| sion. Once they admitted into the Bill 
district, which contained a population of | the principle of discrimination proposed 
6,500,000. It was the most flourishing | in the Amendment and numerous other 
and prosperous district in the whole} Amendments, they would destroy the 
world. The Bill of the Government| Measure. He believed the right hon. 
sought to discriminate between certain) Baronet (Sir C. Dilke) had stated 
rates, and only dealt with certain rates. | that fact, but whether he had or not, it 
Their argument on the Opposition side| was a fact perfectly well known to right 
of the House was that when they were|hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
promoting a great measure of reform | That was not a reason, he admitted, why 
they must not only discriminate between | the Leader of the Opposition should not 
particular rates, but particular districts. | support an Amendment which should 
He defied anyone to point out any agri-| destroy the Bill, but it was a reason why 
cultural parish in the Metropolitan police | the discussion should not be protracted 
district which was distressed. As his; to an undue length. In regard to the 
hon. Friend who moved the Amendment | main argument that no alteration in the 
said, not a single witness before the! incidence of rating was to be permitted 
Royal Commission alluded to any distress |in districts prosperous and wealthy, he 
in the district. It was nothing less than | would point out that that would entirely 
an iniquity to pick out rich men with| preclude those future reforms in the in- 
splendid property and relieve them at | cidence of rating which hon. Gentlemen 
the expense of the poor people who dwell | pressed for. If they were to lay down in 
in the cities. Look at the populous dis- | the Bill that there was to be no change 
tricts lying outside London. There was}in the rating of the Metropolitan area, 
Ealing in the west with 250,000, West | then it would be of no use starting that 
Ham in the east with 204,000, Acton | Inquiry which the Government had pro- 
with 146,000, Chiswick with 126,000, | mised, and which they hoped to bring to 
Edmonton with 160,000, Harrow/|a fruitful issue. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
120,000, Hendon 100,000, and Croydon | site might make what profit they pleased 
103,000. If there was distress any-| out of the Bill as it stood, but he begged 
where in the Metropolitan police area it| the House not to press upon the Govern- 
was in the towns, but the Bill aimed at} ment Amendments which would have the 
bringing a tax on people in the towns| effect not of improving, but of destroy- 
to relieve the rich people who lived in| ing the Bill. [Cheers. | 


fine houses and comfortable villas in the Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
suburbs. The rates in the suburbs were | Hamlets, Poplar) reminded the Govern- 
only half what they were in the Metro-| ent that this question was raised 
polis. The suburban districts Were | towards the end of the recent all-night 
policed at the expense of Metropolitan sitting, and the President of the Local 
ratepayers. Therefore, dwellers in the| Government Board said he would look 
suburbs derived certain benefits from the into it and see what he could do to meet 


high rates paid in the Metropolis itself. | the yiews of Members on the Opposition 
The Bill proposed to levy a tax upon the| .iqo. 


poor dwellers in the slums to provide a , ; 

subsidy for the prosperous people who Tue PRESIDENT or THE LOCAL 

lived in the suburbs. If the Government, GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 

refused to accept the Amendment, they Cuaptix, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said 

weeld wake another of those mistaies |"? CoPtOy7 stated during the discussion 
on Tuesday that he gave no pledge. That 


which were tending to weaken their in- 
Sustice' ta the country. was accepted by the hon. Member for 


Taz FIRST LORD or Tar TREA- | Sheffield. 
SURY said the right hon. Gentleman| Mr. BUXTON said he did not assert 
opposite was at liberty to make as many| that the right hon. Gentleman gave 
platform speeches as he chose and to|any pledge, but he distinctly promised 
repeat’ the arguments which he had ad-|to look into it and see if he could 
vanced, but surely there should be a|meet Members of the Opposition. 
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He contended that the House was en- 
titled, on an important point like this, 
to enter at some length into the merits 
of the Amendment. After all, the 
House had only been discussing it for a 
comparatively short time. As to the 
Metropolitan area, at all events, they 
asserted that there was no land in that 
district which was entitled to relief. 
Though the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill said there were such 
cases, none were adduced by him in the 
course of his reply. The only two cases 
quoted against the Amendment—Staines 
and Saffron Walden —really told in 
favour of those supporting the Amend- 
ment and not against them. By making 
this Measure a temporary one, the Gov- 
ernment had themselves acknowledged 
that the whole question of rating, apart 
from the question of area, must be taken 
into account and dealt with on a fair 
and just basis. The Government had 
been unable to deny that the vast bulk 
of so-called agricultural land brought in 
under this Amendment was not land in 
a distressed condition. The rents were 
high, and the values were increasing, 
and agricultural distress did not exist 
there, and one of the great anomalies of 
the Bill was that this relief was given in 
those areas where the value of land was 
not diminishing, and those areas being 
urban districts rates were higher there 
than in agricultural districts. It was 
asked whether allotments ought to be ex- 
cluded. There wereaconsiderable number 
of allotments in his constituency, and 
those allotments were not agricultural 
land which it was intended under the 
principle of this Bill to give rating relief. 
They were in the centre of London, and 
possessed enormous advantages. All 
allotments near towns where there was 
access to markets ought to be excluded 
from a Bill which professed to deal with 
distressed agriculture. He supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BATTY LANGLEY (Sheffield, 
Attercliffe) pointed out that the discus- 
sion had only touched one-half of the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
confined his answer to the land and con- 
ditions in the Metropolitan Police area, 
but he said nothing about the thousands 
of acres of land within the limits of 
municipal and county boroughs. The 
occupiers of land in municipal and 
county boroughs had received concessions 
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from the local rating authorities. Ina 
great many county boroughs the rates 
upon land were only about half the rates 
paid for house property. An assessment 
of £100 on land in Sheffield now paid 
£22 10s. to local rates ; house property 
now paid £40 a year towards the local 
rates. If this Bill became law the pro- 
portion would be, on the same assessment 
of £100, £11 10s. for land, while works 
and houses would still continue to pay 
£40 a year on an assessment of £100. 
That appeared to him to be an easy way 
of giving the landlord and tenant relief 
at the expense of trade and commerce. 
The borough of Sheftield had been men- 
tioned ; but it was only a representative 
borough. ‘There were scores of boroughs 
in England and Wales similarly situated. 
The right hon. Member for the Brightside 
Division (Mr. Mundella) said there was 
land in his constituency of from £2 to £4 
an acre in value. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Hallam (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) 
contradicted the statement, but he did 
not produce any facts or figures to sup- 
port his denial. He had figures to 
prove that the right hon. Gentleman 
had made a mistake, and that he spoke 
without knowledge. 


Mr.STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 


Hallam): To what statement does the 
hon. Member refer? Quote my actual 
words. 


Mr. LANGLEY said the right hon. 
Gentleman stated in substance that most 
of the agricultural land coming under 
the Bill was situated in the Hallam 
Division of Sheffield, and very little in 
the constituency of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Mundella). 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I never 
mentioned the rate per acre at all. 

Mr. LANGLEY said the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Brightside Division (Mr. Mundella) 
stated that there were thousands of acres 
of such land in the borough of Sheffield. 
A good deal of this land was let at £4 
per acre, and he had figures to prove 
that the average rent of the land (in- 
cluding the moor land in the Hallam 
Division) was more than £2 per acre. 
They had heard a great deal about the 
present unfair and unjust incidence of 
taxation. He maintained that when _ 
the Act expired the unfair and unjust 
incidence of taxation that would then 
exist would take a good deal of righting 
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by Parliament. The President of the 
Local Government Board had said that 
there was a great deal of agricultural 
distress within the limits of county 
boroughs. He challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman to prove that statement by 
facts and figures. An hon. Member of 
the House who owned a farm within a 
borough had told him that he was getting 
£3 an acre for it, and that a few weeks 


ago he received a letter from a farmer | 
asking for the refusal of the farm when | 
it was to let. Did that look like agri- | 


cultural distress? There were scores of 
acres of land in the borough of Sheffield 


which were being reserved for building | 


purposes. If any of the owners of that 
land was offered £800 or £900 an acre 
for it, he would say, ‘‘ No, I will wait 
unti] it is worth £1,400 an acre.’’ 


And yet that land was to be relieved of | 


half its rates out of the ratepayers 
pockets ! That showed the monstrous 
injustice of the Bill. 

*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 


mouth) said that whatever might be the 
value of the arguments against differen- 
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|and had, thereby, accepted the principle 
‘of the Amendment. That all Imperial 
|and local taxation in a borough was 
already differentiated could be shown 
iby reference to an actual case in a 
borough which contained some 2,000 
‘acres of agricultural land. Take as 
illustrations, a 52-acre farm rated at a 
|a net of £122, and a house in the same 
borough rated at £117 10s. These rate- 
able properties were alike subject to 
Imperial as well as to local taxation, and 
as already Imperial taxation specially 
‘favoured the landed interest at the 
expense of houses, the total taxation to 
both Imperial and local purposes must 
be taken into account when considering 
the question of adjusting local taxation 
on farms and houses. Now what were 
'the Imperial taxes? They were, first, 
Property tax under Schedule A on the 
rateable value of farms and houses, and, 
secondly, Inhabited House Duty levied 
on farmhouses and houses and works 
respectively. As regards buildings on 
|land, whatever were the size of the 
buildings or their value, one-eighth 





tiation of treatment of land outside | deduction from the assessment was arbi- 
boroughs and populous areas, they had |trarily allowed under the Property Tax 
no application to areas within boroughs| Schedule A. As _ regarded Inhabited 
and in populous centres. The great | House Duty, farm houses under £20 
reason was one which had not hitherto | annual value were exempt from that tax, 
been much pressed during this Debate, | and if over that value were taxed only 
and it was that all Imperial and local| at 2d., 3d., and 4d., up to £60 and 
taxation was already differentiated in| over, whilst works and dwelling-houses 
favour of land except those rates, which |if over £60 were charged 9d. in the 
the present Bill dealt with, and which pound, or more than double what 
were practically Poor Rates and High- | farmhouses were charged. Beyond these 
way Rates. Already differentiation had|two Imperial taxes there was the 
been allowed by the Government in|local taxation, consisting of the two 
reference to some land in_ boroughs, | rates, Poor and Highway—dealt with by 
such, for instance, as in the case of land | this Bill, and special district rates, which, 
in Doncaster forming the site of the| under the Act of 1875 were assessed on 
racecourse. That land, producing | land only atone-fourthofthe annual yalue 
£30,000 yearly as a racecourse, was|of the assessments, as against the full 
— rg ena: < belonged - ne eon in the waned ager mag 
own O oncaster, whose expenditure |and premises. nd what was the 
was fully discharged out of that income. | practical operation of this rebate in the 
The President of the Local Government | borough to which he had alluded? The 
Board had promised to introduce words | rateable value was £635,000, the ex- 
into the Bill to except that land from | penditure £143,358, so that 54d. in 
the benefits of the Bill, and as the|the £ would be required. But owing 
Debate was now limited to the question|to land having its allowances and 
whether there should be inscribed in the | differentiation in assessment under the 
Reg bans i oe: yas Psa | ee —— 4 _ than oe 
situate in’’—Jleaving for future discus-| rateable value of land was allow 

sion the particular Jands—the Govern- exemption. In consequence a 54d. rate 
ment had themselves admitted this|had to be increased to a 56d. rate in 
principle of differentiation in a borough, | order to raise the £143,000. In other 
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words, on account of these allowances in 
favour of land, houses and works had to 
pay 2d. in the £ more rate to make up 
the allowance to land. Applying the pre- 
sent actual taxation to the two instances 
of the 52 acre farm and to similarly 
assessed house, the result in the cases 
alluded to was that the farm rated at 
£122 now paid in Imperial taxation 
£4 5s. 8d., and in local taxation, 
including School Board rate, £19 5s. 10d., 
or together, £23 Ils. 6d. ; whilst the 
£117-rated householder paid in the same 
borough £9 2s. 4d. Imperial taxation, 
and £32 8s. 5d. local taxation, or 
together £41 10s. 9d., beside a School 
Board rate of £7 1s. 5d., or a total of 
£48 12s. 2d., as against the farmer’s 
£23 11s. 6d. Such was the result of 
the present taxation paid by farm and 
householder on practically the same 
rateable value. Such was the result of 
the present system of differentiation 
of Imperial taxation and the ? allow- 
ance as regarded local rates. With- 
out inquiry it was proposed to extend the 
differentiation to the only two remaining 
rates, Poor and Highway Rates not 
already differentiated. This would ex- 
haust the list of taxes levied on 
rateable property which were not already 
differentiated in favour of land as against 
houses. For these reasons, the rebate 
should not, in his opinion, as regarded 
lands in boroughs and populous areas, be 
further extended, because the present 
system of differentiation supplied suffi- 
cient relief, and the class of land 
mentioned in the Amendment ought, 
consequently, to be excepted from the 
operation of the present Bill. He 
heartily supported the Amendment. 
*Captain PRETYMAN (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge) said that it had been 
argued by the supporters of the Amend- 
ment that if the Amendment were 
accepted greater relief would be avail- 
able for agricultural districts. But as 
the representative of an agricultural 
district that was distressed, he congra- 
tulated the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board upon rejecting the 
Amendment. . If they once began to 
fritter away the Bill by accepting Amend- 
ments of this character it would be 
absolutely impossible to draw the line. 
He confessed that when he first read the 
Bill he thought it would be desirable 


that less money should be given where! 


Mr. Charles Harrison. 
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the distress was not so great, in order 
that more money might be given where 
the distress was greatest, but he had 
come to see that they, as farmers and 
agriculturists, did not look upon this 
Measure as a dole. Their position was 
that as citizens and taxpayers they were 
paying burdens which had been imposed 
under different circumstances, and which 
were now absolutely and entirely exces- 
sive. They were not asking for relief at 
all. They were asking that a portion of 
the tax which was unjustly imposed 
upon them should be remitted by that 
House. They allowed that with regard 
to districts to which this Amendment 
referred there was also injustice, but the 
Government had expressed their inten- 
tion of bringing in a Measure which 
would deal with that injustice. If they 
were to have this Measure at all, it was 
absolutely necessary that it should be on 
the sound basis of justice and that it 
should stand firm upon that basis, and 
that if there was to be relief to agri- 
cultural land, it must be given to all 
agricultural land. He might mention 
that in his own constituency there was 
a parish which consisted of 12 farms, 
the acreage of which was 900 acres and 
the labour bill upon which was £1,673. 
On these 12 farms, the tenant of one of 
which was leaving because the rates were 
so heavy, the rents would be now £153, 
and it would amount to this, that the rates 
would be 6s. in the £1, tithe would be 
6s. in the £1, while the rent would only 
be 5s. on the assessment of the farms. 
That showed that they had a case and 
that it was merely justice they asked. 
Here was a case, and not a selected one 
either, in:which the State was a far 
heavier landlord than the landlord of 
whom they heard so much from the 
opposite side of the House. The larger 
proportion of this money would go to 
the labourers. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might say “ No!” but he had given a 
case where landlords were taking £153 
in rent in a parish where £1,673 went 
to the labourers, so that they arrived at 
a proportion of more than 10 to 1 of the 
money that was now actually earned in 
the parish going to the labourers and 
not to the landlord. 

*Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he was now going into the 
gencral question. 
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*CapTAIN PRETYMAN said he did|ernment Board accepted the principle of 
not wish to do so, and he would not) this Amendment, and promised to carry 
pursue the matter further. He felt that | it out in detail. 
the point on which they opposed the) Mr. CHAPLIN: I said nothing of 
Amendment was that this was a|the kind. 
measure of justice, and that it must be| Sir G.TREVELYAN said that was 
universal in regard to agricuiture—a not a very courteous, and certainly a 
measure of justice which they hoped very premature observation. [Cheers | 
would be dealt out equally with regard | He repeated that the right hon. Gentle- 
to property that was not agricultural, | man accepted to a very great extent the 
as soon as possible. The Leader of the) principle of this Amendment. [Cheers.| 
Opposition had consistently and deter-| In Committee the hon. Member for 
minedly attacked this Bill. He thought) Merthyr Tydvil moved to insert after 
his excuse was very similar to the one the word “land ” the words “other than 
which the right hon. Gentleman made | accommodation land as __ hereinafter 
the other day for the noble Lord the | defined.” The hon. Member stated that 
Member for Rochester. The right hon. | ‘‘accommodation land was certainly not in 
Gentleman said he envied the noble Lord | need of relief like the agricultural land, 
many things, but none more than his for the benefit of which it was supposed 
youth and inexperience. He envied the | the Bill had been introduced. In many 
right hon. Gentleman many things, but | cases accommodation land had _ been 
none more than his inexperience of largely benefited by the increase of the 
farining. [Cheers.] [Sir W. Harcourt: neighbouring towns, and yet, if the 
“I have probably farmed longer than | Bill passed as it stood those towns would 
the hon. Gentleman.” | There wasaclass have to help to provide the funds for 
of farming which they called gardening, granting relief to the land of which it 
but if the right hon. Gentleman had was most in need.” That meant that 
farmed 5,000 acres of light land, as he | this accommodation land was paid for to 
did, he would know the difference | the landlord in the shape of competition 
between farming and gardening. /rents, and there was no one, either a 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas-| political economist or a practical farmer, 
gow, Bridgeton) said there was one who did not acknowledge that, in the 
remark of the hon. and gallant Gentle-| case of a competition rent, every penny 
man who had just sat down, with which | of the reduction of the rates would go 
he could not agree, and that was that he into the landlord’s pocket. That was 
and those who acted with him could take | the principle of that Amendment, and 
this money in any other way than that} he ventured to say it was the same 
in which it was given. They could not) principle in the present Amendment. 
say they would not take it as a dole, but) How did the President of the Local 
that they would take it as a concession |Government Board meet it? He said :— 
to justice. They must take it in the 
terms of the Queen’s Speech, which 
were :— 


“He was bound to remark that there was 
much to be said in favour of the proposal con- 
tained in the Amendment. The difficulty in 
a . |the matter was in the point of definition, for. 
“T regret to say that the condition of agri-| intecs the definition of what was accommoda- 
culture is distressed beyond any recent experi- | ;- L is wee, Pt we we neat o 
ence. Measures will be laid before you PE ene lee eng my Daag coe wg ce _— 
which the object will be to mitigate the distress | 1 thi fe 7 ait id | te cod ae 
under which the classes labour who are engaged | posse ges ag eng ons Ag vie peer penne 
in that industry.” javoid. The hon. Member had said he was not 

a J: | wedded to his own particular definition, and, 
| therefore, to arrive at an amicable arrangement 
The hon. Member also said that he did | on this point, he would make this suggestion. 
not want the Government to fritter away | He er the Fre cha “ gry gg gor 

é : . : _|in_ principle. oud cheers. e did no 
this great boon by accepting Amend-| tink this was the place in the Bill where it 
ments. But the Government had | ought to be inserted, but, if the hon. Gentleman 
already accepted an Amendment on this | would agree to his proposition, he would do his 
point, and never was there a pledge | best—and he hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
made ecross the Table of that House! do the same—to produce another definition at a 


sare -_ | later part of the Bill and one which he hoped 
more clear and distinct than that in | would be satisfactory. On those terms he would 


which tke President of the Local Gov- | accept the proposal of the hon. Gentleman.”’ 
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[Cheers.| He held that he had made|that led him to give the pledge, more 
good his assertion that never was a hastily than in more prudent moments 
more clear and definite pledge, never was|he should have done. [Opposition 
a more generous concession, made across | laughter.| But there was something 
the floor of the House. [Cheers.| That| then which he was not aware of which 
was the only pledge and the only con-| he had learnt since, and that was that 
cession made in their favour, and the the definition clause in regard to accom- 
right hon. Gentleman could not but) modation land, as he was informed, had 
acknowledge that if this, their poor ewe led to more repeated and constant dis- 
lainb of the Session, was to be murdered | putes and difficulties in connection with 
on the spot, they would have been|the Irish Land Acts than any other 
treated as no Party had been treated | single clause in those Measures. [Mr. 
before—and not they alone, but also all|T. W. Russert: ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
the town Members in the House.|Those very disputes were the things 
[ Cheers. | |against which he had pointedly declared 
Mr. CHAPLIN said that, in view of | that he must do his utmost to guard. 
the attack which had been so pointedly | He had endeavoured to the very best of 
made upon him, he hoped the House) his ability to produce a definition, with 
would, at all events, give him the oppor-| the aid and support of the extremely 
tunity of replying to the statements of |competent gentlemen who had assisted 
the right hon. Gentleman, although he| him in the drafting of this Measure, 
had spoken before. The direct charge| with the assistance of the Law Officers 
of mala fides which had been made|and others well versed in the law, but 
against himself, a charge which hadj|up to the present he frankly confessed 
never been made against him before in| he had been absolutely unable to produce 
the House of Commons or elsewhere, was | an Amendment, one of the conditions of 
one which he would never submit to, | which was, as he stated to the House, 
and least of all from the right hon. Gen-| that it must be generally satisfactory to 
tleman. [/ronical Opposition cheers.|\ all. Up to the present moment he had 
He could not be answerable for the found it absolutely impossible to produce 
exact accuracy of this Report. [Cries|a definition upon this subject which 
of ‘Oh, oh!’’] If hon. Gentlemen| would not lead them into mere difficul- 
would only study the Reports and the ties and greater objections than they 
omissions of what was stated by hon. | were confronted with at the present time, 
and right hon. Gentlemen in that House| and it was under those circumsiances 
over and over again, they must know | that he frankly told the hon. Gentleman 
that they could not absolutely rely upon | to whom he gave the assurance, so far as 
all the words of this Report. But he|it was an assurance, that he had done 
was perfectly prepared to accept this ;|/ his best to endeavour to meet these 
he told the hon. Member in Debate | difficulties, and the hon. Gentleman to 
across the Table that upon the condition | whom the pledge was given received his 
that he would do his best to produce an| assurance in a very different manner to 
Amendment dealing with accommoda-| that which had been adopted by the 
tion land, and giving a definition of it, |right hon. Gentleman who had just 
he would do his utmost also in that|spoken. [Cheers. | 
respect, and that upon those terms he) Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
would accept the principle of the Amend-| Burghs) said he did not want to charge 
ment that the hon. Member proposed as | the right hon. Gentleman with a breach 
one of which, if it was possible to carry | of good faith, and he did not think his 
it, he should himself approve. He had | right hon. Friend intended to do so, but 
done his utmost to fulfil the pledge and | his speech was certainly a very remark- 
the statement he made on that occasion, | able one as affecting this Bill. There 
and he had laboured hard to obtain a| was a vast amount of accommodation 
definition. He told the House at the} land in all parts of the country of enor- 
time he made the statement that that | mous value, and the right hon. Gentle- 
was the great difficulty he had, and|man was apparently of opinion that it 
when he gave the pledge he knew there | would be in accordance with justice and 
was a definition in the existing Irish} propriety that that accommodation land 
Land Acts of accommodation land, and | should not receive the benefit which was 
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intended for agricultural land in this 
Bill. [Cheers.| The right hon. Gentle- 
man had told them that he had endea- 
voured to find a definition of accommo- 
dation land which should be sufficiently 
precise to be introduced into the Bill. 
But for lack of a definition, or because 
no definition appeared to be thoroughly 
satisfactory to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s mind, they were to vote large 
sums of money to be paid to gentlemen 
who, in principle, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, ought not to 
receive them, and that was a Bill which 
the House was asked to accept. [ Cheers. | 
The Amendment raising ths question did 
not confine it to London, and yet the 
First Lord of the Treasury had inti- 
mated to them that it ought not to be 
discussed at any considerable length. 
For his part he did not think it was so 
difficult to define accommodation land. 
He believed it was quite true that diffi- 
culties connected with accommodation 
land had arisen in regard to the Irish 
Land Acts. [Mr. T. W. Russet : 
‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But he thought the 
hon. Gentleman who signified his assent 
would not dispute that extremely rigid 
and technical views of those sections had 
been taken by Irish Courts of Justice 
and he did not believe they would be 
repeated in the same spirit in English 
Courts of Justice. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said he knew 
nothing in connection with the whole 
Irish land question which had given rise 
to more friction and heart-burning than 
this question of accommodation land. 

Sir R. REID said that was no doubt 
in substance true, but he believed a 
proper and suitable definition could be 
ascertained. But what he wished to 
call attention to was that, because of 
this lack of definition, the industrial 
part of the community was expected to 
pay large sums of money to people 
who, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, were not rightly entitled to 
receive it. He could not imagine any 
more severe condemnation of the Bill 
than the want of this definition. 

Me. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said there was scarcely a Con- 
servative Member representing the towns 
in the whole of England who had not 
expressed himself in favour of the taxa- 
tion of land values. On the eve of the 
General Election a Resolution was 
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carried in a fairly full House to the 
effect that the class of landlords they 
were dealing with now ought to be taxed 
more than they were at present. Instead 
of taxing them more, however, they 
were now relieving them from taxes. 
The principle of the Amendment was 
just, and rested on a solid foundation. 
It was the duty of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill and his 
official advisers to find a way out of the 
difficulty. What difficulty was there in 
providing that land which was valued at 
a certain amount should not gain from 
the operation of the Bill? Let the right 
hon. Gentleman say that land which was 
not depressed, or which was obviously 
not in a district where distress prevailed, 
ought not to benefit from the operations 
of this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
1871, said that the result of the present 
state of things had been that many 
great improvements in the Metropolis, 
in Liverpool, in Manchester, and in other 
large towns, had been made in the last 
10 years exclusively because of the occu- 
piers, without the landlords contributing 
a single shilling towards the expenditure. 
That opinion ought certainly to be more 
strongly held to-day than it was in 1871. 
The hon. Gentlemen opposite said that 
they wanted more money to enablethem to 
deal with distressed agriculture. But the 
Government were going to give money 
under the Bill to those who did not require 
relief. Ifthis Amendment were carried, 
and land which had increased in value were 
to be excluded from the operation of the 
Bill, there would be a larger fund avail- 
able for the relief of real agricultural 
distress. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Woodbridge appeared to agree to 
that. Then why in that case did not the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman support the 
Amendment ? 

Captain PRETYMAN : Because it 
is not sound in principle. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that he must 
leave the hon. and gallant Gentleman to 
fight that out with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who was in charge of the Bill. The 
overburdened taxpaper, who was living 
under the best of all possible Govern- 
ments, was by this Bill to be given the 
privilege of paying half the rates, not 
only of the distressed agriculturist, but 
of the wealthy landlord. He was dealing 
with the cases of those landlords whose 
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land had increased in value by the Isbour | the Debate—the right hon. Gentleman 
| 


of the industrial classes. It would appear | who admitted the justice of the principle 
as though the Government had so much | of discrimination, or those who now 
money at their disposal that they were | opposed that principle. The right hon. 
going to treat the millionaire on the same | Gentleman had said that he was bound 
footing with the distressed farmer. All| to admit that if it were possible to devise 
this showed that the real object of the|some appropriate form of words to carry 
Government was to relieve landlords,|it out, the principle of discrimination 
whether their property was in towns or; ought to be adopted. He could not 
in the agricultural districts, and that) believe that the resources of drafting had 
they intended that the taxpayer should | been exhausted, or that the English 
pay whatever sums were needed for the | language could not furnish words that 
purpose. He hoped that the Amend-' would enable a clause to be drawn that 
ment would be carried. | would adequately embody the principle 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said of discrimination. It it were impossible 
that the House was entitled to receive for the right hon. Gentleman himself 
some more definite statement from the! with his skilled advisers at his back, or 
Government in reference to this subject | for the Government to devise such a 
than was to be found in the speeches | clause which the right hon. Gentleman 
which had been delivered by right hon. | admitted ought to be inserted in the Bill 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench opposite.|to prevent gross injustice being done, 
The House had been discussing this} and the absence of which would have the 
Amendment now for some hours, and he | practical effect of enabling large sums of 
desired to point out on whom the re-| public money to be diverted from the 
sponsibility lay for the prolongation of the| purposes to which they ought to be 
Debate. The assumption made in every| applied, and handed over to people 
speech directed against this Amendment| who had no claim to them, the Op- 
was that to adopt the principle of dis-| position were perfectly willing to assist 
crimination would be to make a fatal|them in drawing up such a clause. 
inroad upon the principle of the Bill| He for one did not believe that the pro- 
itself. The House had been told through-| blem was insoluble. The Amendment 
out the discussion that such a principle|now under discussion did not ask the 
was inconsistent with the veryfoundation | House to finally commit themselves to 
of the Bill. But when the Bill wes in|the precise form of clause, but merely 
Committee the right hon. Gentleman the | that the principle of discrimination 
President of the Local Government) should be recognised. He trusted that 
Board, had admitted that the principle | out of respect to the House of Commons 
of discrimination was right. | However | some Member of the Government would, 
strong might be the case that was made} before they went into a Division, state 
out for the relief of distressed agricul-| his views upon the subject. The ques- 
ture out of Imperial resources—and he) tion he had to put to the Government 
admitted for the purposes of his argu-| was, did they or did they not recede 
ment that such a case had been made out | from the admission that had been made 
—no such case could be established on/| by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
behalf of the owners of land situated in| dent of the Local Government Board, 
such positions that they could obtain| that a discrimination ought to be made 
high competitive rents for it, so that any | between distressed agricultural land and 
relief from the public exchequer which | other land which was not distressed ? 





might be given in respect to it, would go 
either directly or indirectly exclusively 
into the landlord’s pocket. When the 
point was brought under the notice of 
the right hon. Gentleman while the Bill 


was in Committee, so strongly did he feel | 


the justice of the objection, that he said 
that he would consider whether some 
means could not be devised for carrying 
the principle into effect. Who therefore 
was responsible for the prolongation of 


Mr. Dalziel. 


That was a very plain question and it 
ought to be answered before they went 
to a Division. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) said 
that he should not have intervened in 
the Debate had it not been for the 
appeal of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down. He 
really did not think that the speech of 


ithe right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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had any bearing upon the Amendment 
under discussion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board had been directly charged 
with having violated his pledge, but 
the right hon. Gentleman who made that 
charge appeared to have forgotten that 
the pledge to which he referred was 
given in reference to another Amend- 
ment and to another clause. The right 
hon. Gentleman never gave any pledge 
that discrimination should be made 
between distressed and non-distressed 
agricultural land. What the right hon. 
Gentleman had said was that if a satis- 
factory definition could be given of ac- 
commodation land he should be prepared 
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to insert a clause that would have 
the effect of excluding such land 
from the operation of the Bill. 


His right hon. Friend had found out, as 
he pointed out last night, that there 
were more than 20 rural boroughs in 
which there were tens of thousands of 
acres of purely agricultural land ; and 
the moment this Amendment was moved 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean pointed out that there 
were to his knowledge numbers of rural 
boroughs which included large quantities 
of agricultural land. If this Amend- 
ment were admitted, the Committee 
could not help excepting urban sanitary 
districts as well, and then hundreds of 
thousands of acres would be excluded 
from the Bill which ought to be included 
in it. The discussion with regard to 
accommodation land had no relation 
whatever to this Amendment. What- 
ever might be said as to any attempt 
hereaiter to define accommodation land, 
it was not quite fair to say the Govern- 
ment had at any time or at any stage of 
the Bill admitted that they would be 
justified in excluding from the operation 
of the Bill those areas which would be 
affected by the Amendment. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


Sr HENRY CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling Burghs) said he 
rose when the Attorney General sat 
down to express, in some degree, the 
bewilderment in which the House found 
itself owing to the action of the Govern- 
ment, and that feeling was stronger in 
this case than in most others. He was 
an onlooker and, to borrow a word with 
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which they were familiar, an Outlander, 
who had been sitting there in daily in- 
creasing amazement—first, at the Eng- 
lish system of rating ; and, secondly, at 
the extraordinary manner in which the 
Government was dealing with it. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] They were told at 
the outset, with regard to this Amend- 
ment, that it would defeat the Bill to 
differentiate between different classes of 
land, but in the middle of the Debate 
his right hon. Friend (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
quoted a distinct promise made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) 
that he would endeavour to embody 
among the clauses words that would 
exclude accommodation land, because he 
entirely accepted the principle that it 
should be so excluded. The Attorney 
General spoke of his right hon. Friend 
as having accused the right hon. Gentle- 
man with bad faith. [‘* Hear, hear !’’ ] 
No such accusation was made, but his 
right hon. Friend did charge the right 
hon. Gentleman with inconsistency. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL : It 
was not made on this Amendment atall. 

Sir H. CAMPELL-BANNERMAN 
said if the Attorney General had been 
present—[The ArrorNEY GENERAL: ‘“‘I 
was.’’ |—he must have heard the explan- 
ation given that the Amendment now 
before the House was merely opening 
the door to all those other Amendments 
which would affect individual cases, one 
of which would be accommodation land. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: It 
was never referred to. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said if there was no accommodation land 
in boroughs and other centres of popula- 
tion, perhaps the Attorney General 
would tell them where it was to be 
found. The Government was completely 
responsible for the time spent on this 
Amendment. Hon. Members opposite 
declared over and over again that they 
could not discriminate between various 
classes of land, but that was wholly 
inconsistent with the promise given by 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill. If the right hon. Gentleman 
said this was not the proper place to 
introduce the Amendment, would he 
kindly state what was the proper place ? 

*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) denied that if they dis- 
criminated between different lands in 
different districts they would lead to 
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litigation. The Bill was only for five 
years, and no one would go to law for 
such a period. The Government having 
limited its duration, seemed not to 
know, or professed not to know, whether 
the Bill was just ornot, but most certainly 
he would not give money to those lands 
which had accommodation value. There 
was plenty of land near towns in 
Devonshire let for £6 or £7 an acre. 
He left it to the House to say whether 
such land suffered from agricultural de- 
pression or not. There was no principle 
involved in the Bill, otherwise the Gov- 
ernment would not limit it to five years. 
What was agricultural land this year 
might in two years’ time be built upon. 
Then look at the accommodation land 
in the London suburbs. Land round 
the towns was of great value other than 
agricultural value, but the very title of 
the Bill showed that it dealt with agri- 
cultural land. It was an Agricultural 
Land Rating Bill. But they were told 
that any discrimination would be to 
strike a fatal blow at the vital principles 
of the Bill. He did not believe that. 
There was no agricultural distress exist- 
ing in some pastoral districts which he 
knew, and some of it was let as accom- 
modation land at £8 anacre. Surely 
this land ought not to be relieved of half 
its rates, but they were relieving land of 
this value of far more rating liability 
than the distressed districts. He 
appealed to the common sense of the 
Government to insert some Amendment 
which would meet this. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) said the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had told the House 
that he did not object to the principle 
of excluding accommodation land and 
such agricultural land as may be 
situated in large centres of population, 
but that his sole difficulty was in finding 
a definition. It seemed to him, how- 
ever, that the Amendment excluding the 
Metropolitan Police area, which was 
admittedly not distressed, covered more 
than half the difficulty, and that there- 
fore the Government might accept that 
one Amendment excluding all land 
within the Metropolitan Police area. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) was astonished at the 
silence of hon. Gentlemen opposite repre- 
senting the Metropolis, because this was 
a question which very much concerned 
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the Metropolis, and as the Metropolis 
unfortunately returned a large number 
of Conservative Members, he should like 
to be enlightened as to the views of their 
constituents upon the point. It would 
be admitted that the Government were 
entirely driven to the wall. [Laughter 
and *‘No, no!’’| He never yet knew 
a Government put up their Law Officers 
unless their case was an exceedingly bad 
one. The Attorney General did not 
condescend to discuss the Amendment 
upon its merits, but he rather tried to 
draw a red herring across the track by 
dilating upon what the President of the 
Local Government Board had promised 
or had not promised, and suggesting that 
they ought to wait till the clause em- 
bodying the question of accommodation 
land was brought forward. He was 
surprised to hear the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board give as his 
reason for resisting the Amendment that 
it embodied the policy of discrimination. 
Why, what was legislation but discrim- 
ination ? And when they had a proposal 
to grant in formd pauperis to the land- 
lords of England—|murmurs of dissent] 
—a very large sum of money out of the 
public Exchequer, it was absurd to ask 
them not to discriminate between those 
who required relief and those who did 
not, but to give it indiscriminately to 
the whole. What would the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board say if 
it was suggested that because agricul- 
ture suffers in Ireland and rents are too 
high, all rents in that distressful country 
should be reduced to one dead leve! ! 
Yet that was what his argument in 
regard to non-discrimination came to. 
No doubt this was a large and difficult 
question, but they were there to legislate 
fairly and honestly. He thought every- 
body would admit that a fair and full 
case had been made out in regard to 
London. Within 10 miles of London 
there was no agricultura] distress either 
in relation to the landlord, the farmer, 
or the labourer. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated the astounding pro- 
position that it did not follow because 
land was highly rented, that there was 
no agricultural distress. Very likely, 
no doubt, a great deal of land was too 
highly rented, but how did they meet 
that? They did not go to the Treasury 
and ask money to be given to induce the 
landlords to charge a fair rent ; they 
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called on the landlord fairly to rent his 
land. Speaking generally, they knew 
perfectly well that land in the neigh- 
bourhood of a town was rented much 
higher than land at a far distance from 
a town. The only thing urged against 
the contention of his side was that under 
the proposal allotment land would berated 
at ahigh amount. In the main, however, 
allotment land belonged to the owners, 
not the allottee, who paid the rate. He 
knew that there were some of those 
lands that were owned by the munici- 
pality itself, but there again they had to 
discriminate. They could make an ex- 
ception again. They could have another 
Amendment upon that particular sub- 
ject, and then could agree that where 
the municipality holds the land and 
divides it into allotments, then in that 
ease the half rate instead of the whole 


rate should be charged. He urged that | 


the only reasonable way of proceeding 


was to pass the words ‘‘ not situated | 


in,’’ and then, having passed them, they 
should consider what words should follow 
and what places should be excluded. 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland) wished to know 
whether the pledge they understood to 
have been given that the right hon. 
Gentleman would endeavour to frame 
words to meet what he admitted to be 
the peculiar position of accommodation 
land would be further considered before 
Clause 9 was reached. If so, no doubt 
the resources at the command of the 
right hon. Gentleman would enable him 
to achieve that object. If they went to 
a Division without knowing whether the 
Government intended to carry out the 
pledge given on the Committee stage and 
again in this Debate, he could not un- 
derstand how hon. Members opposite 
could refuse to vote for the first three 
words of this Amendment. 

Mr. Hersert Lewis (Flint Boroughs) 
and Mr. Luioyp-Grorce (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) rose to continue the Debate, 
whereupon, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, ‘‘That the 
Question be now put.”’ 


Question put, 
now put.’’ 


‘That the Question be 


The House divided :—Ayes, 222 ; 
Noes, 131.—(Division List, No. 263.) 
VOL. XLII. [Fourts series. } 
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Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘not being situate in’ be there 
inserted.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 131 ; 
Noes, 236.—(Division List, No. 264.) 





*Mr. SPEAKER, having called on 
| Mr. Hersert Lewis, 

| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
| Boroughs) rose to a point of Order. He 
said he had an Amendment to move to 
Clause 1 preceding that of the hon. 
Member for the Flint Boroughs, and it 
was to insert after the word ‘‘ England ’’ 
the words ‘‘ where it is situated in dis- 
tricts declared for the time being by Pro- 
visional Order, made subject to the con- 
firmation of Parliament by the Local 
Government Board, to be distressed 
areas.’’ He asked whether he should 
now be in order in moving that Amend- 
|ment. On the last Amendment the 
House discussed the principle of exclud- 
ing from relief land to which, for certain 
reasons, an artificial value was attached ; 
but the Amendment he wished to move 
provided that the operation of the clause 
should be confined to districts declared 
to be in a depressed state. If in order 
he would proceed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN submitted that, on the 
ruling already laid down by the Speaker, 
the Amendment was out of order. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said his point 
was that the relief granted by the Bill 
ought to be confined to land which had 
been going down in value through the 
depressed state of agriculture in the dis- 
trict. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said it had been 
already expressly stated that after the 
words ‘‘not being situate’’ had been 
carried, words defining an area of any 
kind might be inserted, but if those 
words were not carried it would not be 
possible to move to insert words defining 
an area. Therefore, the object of the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon was ex- 
cluded, and the Amendment was not in 
order. 

Mr. LEWIS moved to leave out the 
words ‘‘ one-half,’’ in order to insert in- 
stead thereof the words ‘“‘three- 
quarters.’” He remarked that the 
Amendment raised a question of con- 
siderable importance. It appeared to 
him that if this Bill was really a Bill for 
the purpose of altering the incidence of 
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rating by fixing this amount at 50 per 
cent., they were, without considering the 
question as a whole, prejudging the 
matter. If this Bill was of an experi- 
mental kind, it seemed to him the very 
utmost limit to which they ought to go 
in the direction which the Bill contem- 
plated was 25 per cent. That was the 
reason he had moved his Amendment. 
They had already, during the past few 
years, seen enormous demands made upon 
the Imperial Exchequer, and the House 
was now called upon to decide whether 
it would sanction this enormous addition 
to the burdens which now fell upon the 
Imperial as distinguished from the local 
exchequer. They were told that personal 
property and property in towns was to 
be treated on the same footing as agri- 
cultural land. If that were the case, 
how many millions would be required 
from the Imperial Exchequer for a pur- 
pose of this kind? When the right hon. 
Gentleman was asked during the Com- 
mittee stage for the reasons which had 
induced him to fix the figure at 50 per 
cent., he gave none except that he must 
cut his coat according to his cloth. His 
contention was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wanted more cloth than he was 
entitled to, and did not pay sufficient 
attention to the needs of the scantily- 
clad urban communities. There were 
other industries that had been much 
more distressed than the industry of 
agriculture, and he thought they had a 
right to some clear and definite statement 
from the Government as to the reasons 
which had induced them to fix 50 per 
cent. as the amount of relief to be given 
from the Imperial Exchequer to the local 
taxpayer. It appeared to him that the 
course upon which they were embarking 
was one which would lead to the utmost 
financial danger and difficulty in the 
future. 

Mr. CHAPLIN thought the House 
had great reason to complain of the 
practice which appeared to have recently 
sprung up of moving Amendments of 
which no notice had been given. He 
might remind the House that to such 
an extent was this carried during their 
proceedings in Committee that the 
Chairman on one occasion drew attention 
to the great inconvenience of this course, 
and added that at that moment he 
actually had before him more manuscript 
Amendments than there were Amend- 
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ments on the Paper of which notice had 
been given. He thought it right to 
make this protest against a practice 
which had grown up quite recently, and 
which, he hoped, would not become a 
regular feature of their proceedings. He 
could not conceive anything more calcu- 
lated to lead to inconvenience and even 
to abuse. ‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The 
statement that he had given no reason 
whatever for fixing 50 per cent. as the 
amount of the relief was absolutely in- 
accurate, and the hon. Member must for- 
give him forsayingso. He called atten- 
tion, in the first place, to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, 
and said that those recommendations 
did not, in his opinion, go beyond what 
might very well be dictated both by ex- 
pediency and justice. But he also said 
the House must remember the great 
claims that had been made on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that he had 
been compelled to cut his coat according 
to his cloth, and that that was the 
reason he had inserted the present 
amount in the Bill. This subject was 
discussed at great length both on the 
Second Reading of the Bill and in Com- 
mittee, and if these questions of principle 
were to be raised over and over again at 
every stage it would be impossible to 
carry any Bill to a conclusion. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| For the reasons he had stated 
he could not accept the Amendment. 
*Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) reminded the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the practice of handing in 
manuscript Amendments was by no 
means one for which they on that side 
of the House were responsible. It was 
a custom that grew up in the almost in- 
terminable Debates on the Home Rule 
Bill and the Finance Bill, and on those 
occasions the Chairman had repeatedly to 
complain of the number of fresh Amend- 
ments that were handed in by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite and his friends. 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] It was no use the 
Attorney General saying ‘‘ No!’’ He sat 
on that Bench during the whole of the 
Debates on the Parish Councils Bill, and 
upon that occasion they had over and over 
again complaints from the Chairman of 
the difficulty he was placed in by written 
Amendments being handed in of which 
no notice had been given. But in the 
case of the present Bill they had not had 
the opportunity of preparing their 
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Amendments. This matter had been 
brought on them as a surprise. It had 
been on the Paper for three weeks, it 
was true ; but they had no notion they 
would be discussing it that day. They 
thought they would have been discussing 
the Education Bill. This Amendment 
proposed to lessen the amount of money 
to be distributed through this Bill. They 
had contended from the beginning that 
the Bill was bad in principle and un- 
sound in its economical methods. 
Therefore, they were justified in support- 
ing the Amendment. They were also 
justified in endeavouring to limit the 
amount, when they had the evidence of 
the Royal Commission, that in a large 
number of districts the rents had fallen 
much less than rates, and as that was 
so, they contended that rates had much 
less reason to be relieved than they would 
otherwise have, and that rents ought to 
be the means of relieving agriculture 
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rather than the Imperial Exchequer. 
On that ground they thought this 


Amendment was a reasonable one. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he de- 
sired to add a word with reference to 
the protest of the right hon. Gentleman 
against handing in manuscript Amend- 
ments, 

*Mr. SPEAKER said he did not think 
there was any need to carry this matter 
further. The right hon. Gentleman had 
made a protest upon the subject, and 
this had been answered by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derbyshire. 
lt was, therefore, not necessary to con- 
tinue the discussion of the subject. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : I am glad, 
Sir, that you have ruled the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman on this subject 
as entirely irrelevant. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) : I beg to ask you, Sir, whether that 
remark is in order ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have not heard 
anything that calls for my intervention. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE, continuing 
his observations, said the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been cha- 
racterised by the same lack of apprecia- 
tion of the points of his own Bill as had 
characterised most of his speeches. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the Royal 
Commission had recommended that relief 
should be given to the extent of three- 
fourths, and because the Royal Commis- 
sion recommended three-fourths, he said 
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that was a good argument in support of 
relief to the extent of 50 per cent. 
Might he point out that the House was 
not bound by the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission. It was a Com- 
mission mostly of landowners and far- 
mers, and they naturally recommended in 
favour of the relief of their own class. It 
was simply a Class Commission, and he did 
not think the mere fact that it recom- 
mended that three-fourths of their rates 
and the rates of their tenants and the 
rates of their class should be paid by the 
Imperial Treasury was a sufficient answer 
to the House of Commons. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in speaking on any 
Amendment, had never defended the pro- 
positions in the Bill on their merits, and 
what they wanted to hear from him was 
such a defence. ([‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The right hon Gentleman would, he 
thought admit that the reductions in 
rent were a fair test of agricultural de- 
pression, and taking Norfolk, which was 
one of the most depressed counties in 
England, the average reductions had 
been 25 per cent. The best test of the 
depression was, indeed, that which was 
imposed by the landlords themselves, 
and as, even in the very worst districts, 
the relief they had given to their tenants 
was only 25 per cent., why should the 
taxpayers of the country be called upon 
to relieve the landowners to the extent 
of 50 per cent. in every district, whether 
it was depressed or not ? 

Mr. LOUGH desired to know whe- 
ther, if the hon. Gentleman gave half of 
the rates in England, they should be 
able to do the same in Socotland and in 
Ireland? He believed the amount re- 
served to Ireland was ridiculously small. 

*Mr. SPEAKER observed that the 
question of the Scotch and Irish portions 
could be dealt with when they came 
before the House on the Bills which 
would have reference to those countries, 
but it did not arise on the present Bill, 
which was confined to England. 

Mr. LOUGH contended that as, in 
refusing the previous Amendment, the 
Government had not allowed any dis- 
crimination as regarded the locality in 
which the relief was to be given, there 
was a strong reason for restricting the 
amount of such relief 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘one 
half’ stand part of the Bill.’’ 
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The House divided :— Ayes, 234 ;| expenditure, like:the building of a new 
Noes, 116.—(Division List, No. 265.) | workhouse, was undertaken, the rate 
would go up to 3s. A shilling only 
would still come out of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, and the remaining 2s. would 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the word | come out of the pockets of the occupiers 


Mr. LEWIS moved to leave out the 
word ‘‘only.’’ 


‘only’ stand part of the Bill.”’ of houses in the district. This was 
iniquitous. It showed how unfairly the 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. Bill worked. In districts where the 


rates went down, the owners and occu- 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| piers of houses would benefit, but in dis- 
SURY rose in his place and claimed to/tricts where the rate went up, the very 
move, ‘‘ That the Question ‘ that Clause 1 | cases in which relief ought to be given, 
stand part of the Bill’ be now put.’’ | the owners and occupiers of houses would 
[ Vinisterial cheers. | have to pay more. The Bill would 
*Mr. SPEAKER : I think the Amend-/ operate most unfairly on town house- 
ment about to be proposed is one that) holders. In town districts, where the 
the House should have an opportunity of| rates were constantly going up, the 
considering —[Opposition cheers|— but | owner of land there would be relieved to 
after that Amendment has been put, | the extent of one-half, having regard to 
having considered the Amendments that |future rates. The very rates expended 
follow, I shall be prepared to put the|there were rates which increased the 
question that the Clause stand part of| value of land in the district, still the 
the Bill. [Ministerial cheers. | | owners of land would only pay one-half, 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved after|and the owners of houses had to bear 
the word ‘‘payable’’ to insert the|the whole burden of the rates spent for 
werds ‘‘at the date of the passing of| the benefit of the land—not merely their 
this Act.’’ The hon. Member said that | portion of Imperial taxation, but, beyond 
if his Amendment were not accepted, the | that, the difference between the increase 
relief to come out of the Imperial Ex-|in the rate for the future and the rate 
chequer would be confined to rates paid | after the passing of the Act. He main- 
at the passing of the Act. But the relief | tained that the Bill as it stood was ex- 
proposed to be given to the occupier of|ceedingly unfair, and hoped the right 
land by the Bill as it stood referred to|hon. Gentleman would see his way to 
increases of rates which might be levied | accept the Amendment. 
at a future time. Supposing in a town| Mr. CHAPLIN said he was exceed- 
district the rates amounted to 2s 4d. in|ingly glad the hon. Member had sup- 
the pound, relief would be given out of| ported the Amendment in a tone and 
the Imperial] Exchequer to the amount| spirit very different from those recently 
of ls. 2d. But supposing the rates went | adopted — | ‘‘Oh, oh!’ | — especially to- 
up to 3s. in the pound, owing to extra | wards himself. When the hon. Member 
expenditure the relief out of the Imperial) said the effect of the Bill would be to 
Exchequer would be only 1s. 2d., and| impose entirely upon houses the burden 
the balance would have to be made up, | of a future increase in the rates he was 
not by the occupiers of land, but of| mistaken. What would happen was 
houses and buildings in the district. | that, where there was an increase over 
That was exceedingly unfair. The/and above the sum taken from Imperial 
point was raised during the recent bye-| Funds, to meet the deficiency an in- 
election at Frome. In Frome they were | creased rate would be required, and that 
paying a rate of 1s. 10d. for the district. | increased rate would fall upon both kinds 
In a short time they would have to of property. It would fall upon land in 
spend a Jarge sum to erect a workhouse. la less proportion than it would fall 
The way this Bill would work there;upon other descriptions of property, 
would be, assuming the rate was 2s., the | but the increased rate in these differing 
occupier would be relieved to the extent proportions would be borne by both kinds 
of one-half ; 1s. would come out of the | of property. It was said that if land 
Treasury. Aslong as the rate remained | were rated upon half of the increase only, 
2s., this was all right, but when extra| that would lead to great extravagance, 
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and it would also impos? an unfair bur- 
den on other kinds of property. The 
majority of ratepayers were not all occu- 
piers of land, and that majority would 
all be in favour of economy, because, 
whatever increase there was in the rates, 
it would fall upon them in larger propor- 
tion than upon the owners of land. If 
the majority of ratepayers did not care 
to keep the rates down that would show 
that they did not feel the increase very 
much, It was said that farmers would 
have less inducement to economy, but 
they would still have to pay one-half the 
rates on land, and the whole rate on 
houses and buildings; and _ therefore 
they might fairly be trusted to discourage 
undue extravagance. It was said that 
Government grants, as a rule, encouraged 
expenditure. It might be true with 
regard to some old grants, like the police 
grants, because where most was spent 
most was received ; but there was no 
evidence to show that this was the case 
with regard to Government grants as a 
whole. Figures were adduced the other 
day which went to show that there had 
been an increase in the expenditure in 
consequence of Government grants ; but 
an analyisis of local taxation statistics 
would demonstrate that the greatest in- 
crease in the rates on the part of local 
authorities had been made by those who 
received the smallest subventions— 
namely, by the Sanitary Authorities. 
Their whole grant did not exceed, at 
present, £200,000, but their rates had 
been increasing more rapidly than those 
of any other local authorities. In 1868 
the rates raised by the Metropolitan 
Vestries and District Boards amounted 
to £1,036,000, and those of urban sani- 
tary authorities to £3,000,000. In 
1894, the Metropolitan Vestry rates had 
risen to £2,185,000, and those of urban 
sanitary authorities to £8,793,000. The 
Report of the right hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton laid great stress upon 
the point that the rate for the relief of 
the poor had risen almost more than any 
other large rate. To lump together those 





who had received much aid and those 
who had received little aid by subven- 
tion, and then to argue that because 
there had been a rise in rates it was a 
consequence of Government grants was 
not an accurate method:of dealing with 
the question ; it was a source of statistical 
confusion which deceived many, and 
when the position was examined the 
confusion would, to a great extent dis- 
appear. What they had to ascertain 
was whether those who received the most 
spent the most; and, if it could be 
shown that the contrary was the case, 
the argument derived from the fear of 
extravagance disappeared. The Amend- 
ment involved the practical difficulty that 
it would necessitate two assessments, one 
for the rates to be jevied up to the pass- 
ing of the Bill, and another, where there 
may have been an increase in the rates, 
after the passing of the Bill. He hoped 
the House would receive what he had 
said as an adequate defence of the pro- 
posals of the Bill and as a reason for re- 
fusing to accept the Amendment. 
[ Cheers. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT said he was ex- 
tremely glad the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had not succeeded in shutting out 
the speech they had just heard. [Cheers. | 
The right hon. Gentleman truly said that 
this was a very important question, and 
yet the First Lord of the Treasury had 
moved that the clause should be put 
before the discussion of this Amendment. 
[Cheers.| This was the policy pursued 
upon the whole Bill ; they had not been 
allowed to discuss it. [‘‘ Oh, oh !’’ and 
Opposition cheers.| The Government 
might Closure discussion on this Bill, 
they might prevent its being discussed 
in the House of Commons, but they 
would not prevent its being discussed 
elsewhere. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! that 
is not the question raised by the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I want to 
know whether it is worth while attempt- 
ing to discuss this Bill if such Motions 
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are to be made by the First Lord of the|the moment the vicious principle pro- 
Treasury. posed by the Bill was established there 
*Mr. SPEAKER: If the Motion of| would be two classes, one paying a low 
the right hon. Gentleman is accepted, | rate and the other paying a high rate—a 
it is one that by the Standing Orders |most pernicious state of things which 
must be put without Amendment or/ would not fail to do infinite harm to 
debate, and it is irregular to debate it. | local improvements. [Opposition cheers. | 
Sir W. HARCOURT said he did not | The Bill was a Bill which favoured one 
propose to debate it, nor did he propose | class to the disadvantage of another, and 
to discuss the Closure which had been |so long as they were permitted to discuss 
refused, but he did ask whether it was|it they would show up its fundamental 
worth while discussing the Bill there ;| injustice, and if they could not discuss 
of course they could discuss it elsewhere, | it there they must discuss it elsewhere. 
and they would do so. [Cheers and | [Opposition cheers and Ministerial ironi- 
counter cheers.| If there were no use | cal laughter. | 
discussing it in that House, they must} Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
appeal to Cesar from the majority of | (Stafford, Lichfield) contended that it 
that House. Differing from the First | was absolutely incorrect to say that if 
Lord of the Treasury, the President of | the Amendment were adopted it would 
the Board of Agriculture thought there | require a second assessment. The assess- 
was something still to discuss in this | ment was on the whole value of the land, 
clause. The right hon. Gentleman had j|and the land instead of paying on the 
admitted with reference to an increase| whole assessment would pay on one 
of rates that: land would have to pay jhalf. Take the case of a place where 
less than houses. This was an important |the rates were pretty evenly divided 
admission and one that affected the| between agricultural land and _ house 
future of local government. The hon. | property, and where there was an in- 
Member for Carnarvon had put the case|crease of a penny in the rates. At 
of the making of a road which would | present both classes of ratepayers would 
benefit an agricultural district. Thejall have to pay a penny more. But 
people who benefited most would pay the | under the Bill agricultural land would 
least, those who derived least benefit |only have to pay a half-penny, while 
would pay most, and that was of a piece | houses—-even cottages belonging to poor 
with the principle on which the whole | men—would have to pay a penny half- 
Bill was founded. They objected to| penny. That would be a very serious 
that altogether. The right hon. Gentle- | burden when the rise in the rates would 
man assumed that those who imposed the | represent 3d. or 4d. in the pound. 
rate would be in a majority; but}; *Mr. HARRISON said that in 
they might be in a minority, and| boroughs and urban sanitary areas, the 
- this was an example of the un- | second clause of the Bill, Sub-section 
fairness which permeated the Bill. |(a), exempted from the operation of this 
The right hon. Gentleman said the rate- | Act those rates which were already 
payers had their remedy—that, sup- | differentiated by existing Acts in favour 
posing they were the majority, all they of land as against houses. That differen- 
had to do was to refuse the public) tiation, established by an Act 20 years 
improvement. A principle more des- old, fixed the rebate in favour of land at 
tructive of local government it was not | 75 per cent., and land was now only 
assessed to rates under that Act at one- 


possible to conceive than the principle | eourth of its full yearly value. This Bill 


introduced by the Bill. Hitherto wee applied to poor and highway rates, but 
only principle had been that everyone | unless the Amendment were adopted so 


should pay, share and share alike. But/as to exclude land in populous places 
Sir W. Harcourt. | 
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provisions of the Bill as regarded its 
benefits, the result would be that the 


increase of expenditure over the present 
expenditure would, under this tem- 


porary Act, fall in different ratios upon | 


Jand than that which the Acts now 
20 years old gave them, namely, 25 per 
cent. This was made clear by a concrete 
ease. Take rateable value of land at 
£78,500, of houses 


ture for any purpose at £2,052. He 
was citing an actual case under the 
existing state of things. 


at £44,500, or| 
together £123,000, and extra expendi- | 
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I 
trust hon. Gentlemen will listen to the 
hon. Member. [Opposition cheers. | 
Mr. LOUGH said the Opposition 
denounced the Bill because it was most 
unfair to certain classes of the com- 
munity. The rejection of the Amend- 
ment would increase the evil. It would 
be the means of introducing a bone of 
contention into every rural district. 
The right ‘hon. Gentleman admitted that 
if the Amendment were not adopted 
owners of houses and other kinds of 


With the | property, except land, would in the case 


present allowances in favour of land, the | of an increase of rate have to pay more 


amount which would be paid by land | than their share. 


The result would be 


would be £1,306, and houses would pay | | disastrous to the peace of every locality 


£746, making i in all £2,052. But if the 
Bill passed without the Amendment, lands 
would then pay £957 only, or £349 less 
than what they would now pay, and 
houses would have to pay to this new 
expenditure £1,095, or £347 more than 
they paid under the present system. If 
the differentiation had hitherto 
fixed at 75 per cent. in favour of land, 
and for 20 years, 
years of great prosperity, land had the 
benefit of that amount of rebate, there 
was no reason to increase that ratio. 


proportions. 


Mr. LOUGH said the speech of the | greater share of the expense. 


President of the Local 


| 





been | 


/everyone his share,’’ 


in England. Under this infamous Bill 
—as he ventured to call it—whenever a 
local improvement was proposed one 
class would say, ‘‘ Let us pay fairly, 
but another class 
would laugh and say, ‘‘ Oh, no ; we will 
not pay our share ; you will have to pay 
the bulk of the cost.’? Another evil 


'that would follow the rejection of the 


and many of them | 


Amendments was that it would be im- 


| possible to get local improvements carried 


| out. 


If a bridge was broken down by a 


|storm the people would not repair it 
Let the existing ratios be preserved, at all | because the cost would fall unfairly on 
events till after the Inquiry was concluded. | the different classes of the community. 
For these reasons he strongly supported | The farmers who made most use of the 
the Amendment, which in effect would | belles would have to pay very little, 
leave the increase of expenditure to be | while the poor shopkeeper and others 
paid by land and houses in their present | like him, who had little or no interest in 


the bridge, would have to bear the 


He hoped 


Government | the Government would give the Amend- 


Board on the Amendment presented a/| ment a little more sympathetic consider- 


striking contrast to every other speech 
which the right hon. 


made on the Bill. All 


|ation than they had yet given it. 


If 


Gentleman had | they would adopt the proposition they 
the other| would at once escape from all the evils 


speeches of the right hon. Gentleman |he had described. 


had been short. But his speech on this | 
Amendment was a long speech, though | 
about three-fourths of it was not 
directed to the Amendment. If he 
wished to be unkind he would say it 
was a Second Reading speech. [Cries | 

‘Divide !’?] But why was there so | 


little of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman devoted to the Amendment 1 
It was because the right hon. Gentleman 
felt it was a just and 1 reasonable Amend- 
ment, and as he was in a difficulty with 
dealing with it, he therefore spoke about 
something des. 





[Cries of ‘‘ Divide !’’]| that the owners of other property, as 
\ 


Mr. LEWIS said the substance of the 
‘reply of the right hon. Gentleman was 
practically that the ratepayers would in 
future do their utmost to prevent rates 
rising. He was acquainted with five 
small and poor counties which were 
‘interested in one joint institution. It 
‘had been found necessary to enlarge that 
institution very considerably at a cost of 
about £80,000. Who would have to 
pay for that enlargement? The work 
would have to be done, and under the 
circumstances it was perfectly obvious 
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compared with agricultural land, would| Member for the Ilkeston Division, and 
have to bear an unfair proportion of the | the hon. Member for North Monmouth- 
cost. In his county they had just built | shire are out of order for reasons which 
an expensive but very necessary bridge. | I need not go into. The other Amend- 
The rate for it had not yet been levied, | ments appear to me to be all Amend- 
and therefore the consequence was that|ments which would necessarily be 
the occupiers of one particular class of | supported by the same arguments which 
property would have to pay more in| the House has listened to on previous 
respect of the construction of the bridge | Amendments, and which the House has 
than they would if this Act was not) refused to accept by a large majority. 
passed, Again, many millions sterling It is under those circumstances that it 
had been spent on the Manchester Ship | appears to me to be a case in which the 
Canal. The Manchester Corporation rule was intended to apply, and I there- 
would have to contribute a very large | fore accept the Motion. 

proportion of the cost. The rate had) Mr, DALZIEL: On the point of 
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not yet been levied. What would 
happen under such circumstances? The 
land which was chiefly benefited by the 
construction of the canal would have to 
pay a smaller proportion than the house 
property which benefited least. Such 
cases could be found in every part of the 
country. 

Dr. CLARK said the Amendment | 
was proposed for the purpose of har- | 
monising Clauses 1 and 6. He should | 
have thought the Government would | 
have accepted the Amendment, firstly, 








Order I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
you will be good enough to say under 
what Standing Order is it possible for a 
Minister to move that the clause stand 
part of the Bill after half-past Five 
o’ clock, taking into account the fact that 
no Amendment at any time before the 
House was closured at the time of the 
interruption of public business. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I have not got the 
Standing Orders before me, nor do I 
think it necessary to refer to them. 
| Ministerial cheers.| This is a Closure 


because it was quite possible agricultural | Motion, and it is perfectly clear that a 


depression might pass away. He cer- 


| Closure Motion may be put at the moment 


tainly was under the impression that it|of the interruption of public business, 
would. Secondly, even if that did not| whether the interruption of business 
happen, they were about to have an/|takes place at the half-hour or at the 
Inquiry into the whole question of | close of the Division that goes over the 
rating. After that Inquiry a Bill would | half-hour. The question is that the 
be brought in to settle matters. Surely | question that Clause 1 stand part of the 
they could wait until they knew the facts | Bill be now put. [Ministerial cheers. | 


of the case before finally determining | Cuntion guh Thnk tn Quali 
stion . Ss 


ee re ee WD Sey |‘ That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill’ 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be | be now put. 


: oa | 
there inserted. | The House divided :—Ayes, 245 ; 
The House divided :—Ayes, 117 . | Noes, 111.—(Division List, No. 267.) 


Noes, 250. —( Division List, No. 266.) Question put accordingly, se That 
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And, it being after half-past Five of 
the clock, Mr. Speaker proceeded to 
interrupt the Business, 


Whereupon Tue FIRST LORD or 
THE TREASURY rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Ques- 
tion ‘that Clause 1 stand part of the 
Bill’ be now put.’’ [Afinisterial cheers 
and Opposition cries of ‘‘ I object.’’ | 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I have considered 
the Amendments that stand against the 
rest of this clause, and those of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire, the hon. 


Mr. Lewis 


| Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.”’ 


| The House divided :—Ayes, 243 ; 


‘ome 109.—(Division List, No. 268.) 


And, it being after Six of the clock, 
further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, stood adjourned. 


Proceedings to be resumed To morrow. 


And Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put. 





House adjourned at two minutes 
| after Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 25th June 1896. 


Tn the absence of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Eart of Mortey (Chairman of Com- 
mittees) sat Speaker at a quarter after 
Four o'clock. 


EARL OF GRANARD (CLAIM TO VOTE 
FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND). 

Ordered and directed, that a certificate 
be sent by the Clerk of the Parliaments 
to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, 
stating that the Lord Chancellor of the 
United Kingdom has reported to the 
House of Lords that the right of the 
Earl of Granard to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
him the said Lord Chancellor ; and that 
the House of Lords has ordered such 
Report to be sent to the said Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland. And it is hereby 
also ordered, that the said Report of the 
said Lord Chancellor be sent to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Stuart of Castle Stuart 
(the Earl of Moray) sat first in 


Parliament after the death of his kins- 
man. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CHELSEA WATER BILL. 
Read 3, with the Amendments, 
passed, and returned to the Commons. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to. 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 

Message from the Commons that they 
have committed the Friendly Societies 
Bill and the Collecting Societies Bill to 
the Joint Committee on Statute Law 
Revision, Etc., Bills. 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
OKDERS BILL. 
Committed. The Committee to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 

Lorp BELPER, who rose to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said that it 
was an attempt to put down what was 
technically called “ bilking.” The clause 
of the Bill which dealt with this matter 
was drawn so as to include three classes 
of “ bilkers ”-—(1) the man who hired a 
cab having good reason to know he had 
no money to pay for it; (2) the man 
who, having hired a cab, fraudulently 
endeavoured to avoid payment of the 
fare ; and (3) the man who, having re- 
fused to pay his fare, also refused to give 
his proper address. All these cases, it 
was provided, could on conviction be 
summarily disposed of, and a penalty not 
exceeding 40s. might be disposed of, or, 
in the discretion of the Court, imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding 14 days. 
These provisions had been carefully con- 
sidered, and were really founded on the 
Report of a Committee appointed by 
Mr. Asquith two years ago ; that Com- 
mittee dealt with a number of provisions 
with regard to regulations for cabs, and 
this was almost the only recommendation 
in their Report which had not been 
already carried out. At present the 
only power which a cabman had when 
defrauded of his fare would be to bring a 
civil action against the person who had 
defrauded him, which was naturally a 
somewhat cumbrous process, and which 
had no deterrent effect. He thought it 
would be admitted that it was only 
reasonable that a body of men who were 
subject to somewhat stringent regulations 
with regard to the conduct of their 
business should also be reasonably pro- 
tected by Parliament against fraud on 
the part of those whom they had to 
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drive, and it was worth while remember- 
ing that a cabman could not refuse to 
take any one who wished to take him for 
hire. One clause of the Bill repealed a 
section of a former Act of Parliament, 
which compelled a cabman to drive the 
hirer to the nearest police-station in case 
of dispute ; that provision had been con- 
sidered to be somewhat onerous by cab 
drivers, and he believed it had hardly 
ever been put in force, so that it was 
proposed to repeal the power. Under 
the ordinary law the hirer, if he had 
money, could tell the cabman to drive 
him to a police-station if he wished. He 
begged to move the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said 
he had no objection whatever to make to 
the provisions of the Bill, but he hoped 
the noble Lord would look carefully to 
its phraseology before the Committee 
stage. A sub-section of the Bill pro- 
vided that any person having hired or 
used a cab fraudulently, etc., and he did 
not understand how a cab could be used 
without being hired unless a man stole 
the cab. 

Lorp BELPER thought that the sub- 
section referred to a man who hired a 
cab and subsequently attempted to de- 
fraud the cabman of his hire. He would, 
however, look into the matter. 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next. 





FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed for To-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SEWERS AND 
DRAINS) BILL [u.1.]. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday 
next. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Five o’clock, till To- 
morrow, Four o’clock. 


Lord Belper. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 25th June 1896. 





SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES. 
Accounts [presented 24th June] to be 
printed.—[No. 254.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS, 1882 TO 
1890 (PROCEEDINGS). 
Paper [presented 24th June] to be 
printed.—| No. 255.] 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered and agreed to. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


TODD’S DIVORCE BILL [1.1.]. 
Reported from the Select Committee 
on Divorce Bills, without Amendment ; 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


Bill to be read the Third time. 


SCOVELL’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.]. 


Reported from the Select Committee 
on Divorce Bills, without Amendment ; 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
Bill to be read the Third time. 


TAFF VALE RAILWAY BILL [a.1.]. 


Mr. ALFRED THOMAS 
(Glamorgan, E.) had given notice of 
the following Motion :— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to which this Bill stands referred to consider 
the accommodation provided by the Railway 
Company at their Aberdare Junction Station, 
and, if they see fit, to insert provisions for 
improving the accommodation and approaches 
thereto.” 


The hon. Member said the promoters of 
the Bill had assured him that they 
would give facilities for the petitioners 
to appear before the Committee, and 
therefore he would not move the 
Instruction. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
(ADDITIONAL POWERS) BILL. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bigshire, W.) rose to move :— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to which this Bill stands referred to consider 
the accommodation provided by the Railway 
Company at their Aberdare Junction Station, 
and, if they see fit, to insert provisions for 
improving the accommodation and approaches 
thereto.” 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to whom this Bill is referred to take the 
evidence of farmers and traders, if tendered, 
upon the tolls, rates and charges which 
Clause 5 of the Bill proposes to authorise the 
Great Western Railway Company to demand 
and take for the conveyance of passengers, 
parcels, and merchandise over the lines of the 
Vale of Llangollen, Llangollen and Corwen, 
and Corwen and Bala Railway Companies. 
That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
three clear days before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee be referred to the Committee; that the 
Petitioners praying to be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel, or Agents, be heard against the 
sill. That the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records.” 


Objection was taken, and the Motion 
was put down (by order) for to-morrow. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS said it 
would be a great convenience to him if 
the Instruction could be taken any day 
except to-morrow. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said it could be put 
down for to-morrow and the hon. Mem- 
ber could make any arrangement in the 
meantime for its being taken on a more 
suitable day if that could be done. 


Motion accordingly put down for 
to-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


COCOA BUTTER. 

Str HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield 
Central): Ibeg toasktheSecretary to the 
Treasury, (1)ifheisawarethat the Federal 
Council of the German Empire determined 
on the 13th May last to allow a draw- 
back on all cocoa butter manufactured 
in Germany and exported to England of 
37°50 marks for 100 kilos, that is about 
equivalent to 2d. per English pound ; 
and (2) whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take any steps to remedy the 
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Returns. 


grievance of the manufacturers of the 
commodity in question in Great Britain, 
who have to pay the Customs Duty now 
levied at English ports for their raw 
material, while the same article manu- 
factured by Germans and Dutch comes 
in to compete with them in English 
markets absolutely duty free ? 

Tut SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Customs inform me that the facts 
stated in the first paragraph are correct. 
In accordance with the promise I recently 
gave my hon. and gallant Friend, the 
Treasury have inquired into the legal 
point connected with the second para- 
graph, and it seems that cocoa butter is 
apparently not liable to taxation under 
the existing law. The matter is only a 
small one, but an opportunity will be 
taken, should any present itself, to amend 
the law on it. 


FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, if he has yet succeeded in ascer- 
taining if it is true that in the largest 
penal establishment in Belgium, a 
German professor of the art of brush 
making for the English market has been 
engaged for the instruction of the 
prisoners, and that the produce of this 
branch of manufacture has been added 
to the export of £400 worth of mats per 
week, and is now consigned to Great 
Britain by a circuitous route to make 
believe that such imports come from 
free labour ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuaze BOARD 
or TRADE(Mr.C.T. Rircutz, Croydon) : 
No, Sir, but I hope to have further in- 
formation next week. 


FOREIGN IMPORT RETURNS. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called 
to the expert evidence given before the 
Prisons Committee of last year as to the 
Customs Returns of Foreign imports 
being generally filled up by the carriers’ 
boys, without regard to accuracy; and 
what steps he has taken or proposes to 
take in the matter, so as to secure more 
correct information as to the increasing 
volume of Foreign competition ¢ 
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Hunwick Churchyard 
Mr. RITCHIE: It is the case that 


the declarations of imports are in many 
instances filled up by youths in the em- 
ploy of the carrying and railway com- 
panies from the documents in their 
possession, but the careful checking of 
the returns by the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Customs tends to insure the 
general accuracy of the particulars. 


TRANSFER OF ASSISTANT 
SCHOOLMISTRESS 
(EGREMONT, CUMBERLAND). 

Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE (Cum- 
berland, Egremont): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the transfer of 
an assistant mistress, on the 29th ultimo, 
under the Egremont School Board, from 
Bigrigg Mixed School to the Bookwell 
Infant School, Egremont ; and whether 
such transfer will delay the teacher's 
certificate under paragraph 63 of the 
Education Code ; and, if so, whether he 
will intervene to prevent any injustice 
being done ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The attention of the Com- 
mittee of Council has been drawn to the 
matter. If the teacher had remained 
in her former school, her parchment 
certificate would not have been issued 
before the Ist November 1897. She 
will now become entitled to it on the 
lst December 1897, under Article 63 of 
the Code; and, under the exceptional 
circumstances, the Committee of Council 
will be prepared to issue it on that date, 
if she applies for it. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether it is a fact that the Government 
of the Transvaal Republic lay claim to 
the property of miners and other per- 
sons who may die in the Transvaal ; 
and, whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that, in more than one 
instance, surviving relatives have been 
unable to obtain property for the above- 
mentioned reason; and, if so, whether 
he can take any steps to remedy this 
injustice ? 
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Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONTES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The Government of 
the South African Republic does not 
lay claim to the property of miners and 
other persons who may die in that 
country. I am aware that friends of 
deceased persons have in some cases 
been led into the mistake of supposing 
that such a claim is made. This is due 
to the fact that, according to the law of 
the Republic, a public official takes 
charge of the property of a deceased 
person until an executor is appointed, 
whose duty it is to administer the estate 
and hand over the balance to the parties 
entitled to it by law. 


HUNWICK CHURCHYARD, DURHAM. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware that at the recent burial 
of a Wesleyan local preacher, with a 
Nonconformist service, in - Hunwick 
Churchyard, in the county of Durham, 
the gates of the usual entrance to the 
churchyard were locked, and the funeral 
procession had to enter by a bye-way 
used only for carting purposes; and 
whether he will inquire into the facts, 
and take steps to prevent a repetition of 
such an occurrence ? 

*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MattrHew WHITE Rip.ey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I am informed by the Vicar 
of Hunwick, of whom I have made in- 
quiries, that there are two entrances by 
which the present burial ground may be 
reached, one which is away from the 
burial ground but, being the entrance to 
the Church, is used when, as is generally 
the case, a service is first held in the 
Church ; the other, which leads directly 
to the ground, and was the nearest for 
the funeral on the occasion in question. 
Both entrances, he informs me, are used 
equally for carting purposes; and the 
entrance used on this occasion was used 
for the only previous funeral under the 
Act of 1880 since he came to the parish, 
and no complaints have reached him 
from anyone concerned. The matter is 


not one in which I have any power to 
interfere. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 

















was aware that the gates were locked by 
order of the Vicar ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he was not. He was not aware 
of any circumstances beyond those given 
to him in the letter of the Vicar. 

Mr. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would inquire whether there was a case 
for prosecuting the persons referred to 
under Clause 7 of the Act of 1880 for 
obstructing funerals ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman let me see a 
copy of the Vicar’s ietter ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
said he should be ready to give the hon. 
Member all the details of the matter in 
his possession, and if the hon. Member 


gave him any further information to) 


justify it, he should be quite ready to 


make further inquiries. [‘“ Hear, hear !”] | 


POLICE PROTECTION (CLANRICARDE 
ESTATE, COUNTY GALWAY). 


Mr. P. McDERMOTT (Kilkenny, | 


N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
whether he will state the expenses of the 
police protection (including travelling 


expenses of the escort and the cost and | 


maintenance of the horses and vehicles) 
in connection with Mr. E. 8. Tener, of 
Portumna and Loughrea, agent for the 
Marquess of Clanricarde, in county 
Galway, since his appointment as agent 
there, and whether any, and, if so, how 
much of the entire amount has been 
charged to the county of Galway ; (2) 
whether he is aware that the Marquess of 
Clanricarde owns 56,000 acres in county 
Galway ; and, (3) if he will state how 
much of these expenses has been borne 
by him? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. 
Leeds, Central): The expenses of the 
special police protection (varying from 
three to six men), which it has been 
found necessary to afford to Mr. Tener 
since his appointment as agent on this 
estate nine years ago are estimated at 
£2,960, which sum includes the travel- 
ling expenses of the police escort. One- 


half of this sum, 7.¢., about £1,480, has | 
been charged to the county. The fact, 
is substantially as stated in the second 
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paragraph. As a cess payer the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde has doubtless borne 
his share of this charge on the county, 
and in addition he has provided house 
accommodation, together with fuel and 
| light for the protection party, as well as 


| forage for the horses. 


PARCEL POST REGULATIONS. 
*CoLonEL WELBY (Taunton): I beg 
‘to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
‘representing the Postmaster General, 
| whether he is aware that London district 
| offices require parcels for registration to 
| be sealed, and if sealed only on the 
string to be sealed over the knot; and 
that officials of sub-offices are fined for 
accepting parcels not thus secured : and, 
whether he can see his way to revising 
|the regulations in the “Post Office 





| Guide,” so as to make clear to the pub- 
lic and to the officials what exactly is 
required by the instruction for refusal 
|“ obviousiy such as to afford inadequate 
protection to the contents.” 

| Mr. HANBURY: There is no regu- 
lation requiring registered parcels to be 
sealed by the senders. The rule is that 
a parcel intended for registration must 
be securely fastened, whether by sealing 
or otherwise, so as to preserve the con- 
tents from loss and prevent them from 
being tampered with. No fines are 
inflicted on any officer for accepting a 
parcel not properly fastened. The Post- 
master General has received a report 
respecting the case to which the hon. 
member presumably refers, and he finds 
that the parcel was properly refused 
when tendered for registration because, 
although sealed, it could have been 
opened without the seal being broken, 
The regulations on the subject appear to 
be clearly stated in the “ Post Office Guide.” 


DRAPERS’ COMPANY’S ESTATE 
(COUNTY LONDONDERRY). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that the tenants on 
the Drapers’ Company’s Estate, County 
Londonderry, who purchased their hold- 
ings six years ago, under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts, on a rental fixed by arbitra- 
tion, have been recently served with 
processes for arrears of rent due before 
and subsequent to the arbitration ; that 
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there is a general opinion on the estate 
that the arbitrators fixed the rents too 
high ; and that, in the case of John 
Diamond, of Boveagh, whose purchase 
money was fixed at £60 by the arbitra- 
tors, Mr. Murrogh O’Brien, the Land 
Commission Valuer, considered £50 the 
outside value of the holding; and 
whether, as Diamond and the other 
tenants are likely to be evicted for non- 
payment of this rent, and their purchase 
arrangements for which the State credit 
is pledged rendered void, he will cause 
an Inquiry to be made into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
first part of this Question appears to be 
framed under a misapprehension. Where 
sales have been completed, tenant pur- 
chasers cannot be ejected by a former 
landlord, and the third section of the 
Act of 1888 releases such purchasers 
from all rent and arrears. ‘The pro- 
ceedings referred to by the hon. Member 
could not, therefore, be taken against 
tenant purchasers. Possibly he has in 
mind the service of ejectment processes 
on some of the tenants to whom 
the Land Commission refused to make 
advances for the purchase of their hold- 
ings, though I am informed that in none 
of these cases are arrears claimed for the 
period prior to the arbitration. The 
Land Commissioners were not parties to 
the arbitration as to certain holdings on 
the Drapers’ Estate, though the Com- 
missioners are aware that at the close of 
the arbitration a very large number of 
agreements were entered into by the 
tenants on the basis of the prices named 
by the arbitrators. As to the case of 
John Diamond. In 1888 he agreed to 
purchase for £76, but the application 
was refused, the Inspector having re- 
ported that the holding was in a very 
bad condition, that the tenant was a 
pauper, and that no rent had been paid 
for years. In 1890 a new agreement was 
entered into for £60, being the price fixed 
by thearbitrator. The Inspector suggested 
that if an advance were made toa tenant 
circumstanced as Diamond was, it should 
be limited to £50 with an increased 
guarantee deposit of one-third, but the 
vendors declined to accept the terms sug- 
gested and the case was dismissed. Mr. 
Murrogh O’Brien never inspected the 
holding or made any report on the 
subject. 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 


Telegraphic 
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TELEGRAPHIC CHARGES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, (1) whether he is aware that some 
postmasters in the Metropolitan district 
insist on charging the word bonheur in 
a telegram as two words, and the word 
“ alright ” also as two words; (2) whether 
the contraction mp is in the body of a 
message charged as one word, but mp, 
whether written as one or two words in 
the address, and referring toa Member of 
Parliament, is charged as two words ; 
(3) whether any instructions have been 
issued to the officials of the Department 
to prevent the conflicting charges now 
made for the names of racehorses and 
stocks, such as Le Var or West 
Australia ; and, (4) whether he will direct 
that clear and definite rules, embodying 
one intelligible principle, shall be sub- 
stituted for those on the subject in the 
Post Office Guide ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware that the word 
“bonheur” has been charged for as two 
words. If the hon Member will bring 
specific cases to the Postmaster General’s 
notice he will cause inquiry to be 
made. The Postmaster General is also 
not aware that there is such a word as 
“alright.” “All right” would properly be 
charged as two words. The answer to the 
second paragraph of the hon. Member’s 
Question is in the affirmative. No such 
instructions as those referred to in the 
third paragraph have been issued. If 
the hon. Member will inform the Post- 
master General of instances of conflict- 
ing charges being made, the matter will 
be inquired into. The Postmaster 
General is not aware that the rules in 
the “Post Office Guide” as to counting 
have not been found clear and sufficient 
for all practical purposes. The anomalies 
which the hon. Member so frequently 
points out are the result of concessions, 
and if a hard-and-fast rule were to be 
laid down, these concessions must be 
withdrawn, The result would be to in- 
crease the charges for telegrams, in 
which compound words and names, now 
accepted as one word, appear. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
could explain why “Hyde Park” was 
charged as one word and “Charing- 
Cross” as two words [laughter]; aud 
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further, on what ground the Department 
charged “ father-in-law” as three word 
and “mother-in-law” as one? [Loud 
laughter. | 


[No answer was given.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING (DUBLIN). 

Mr. HORACE PILUNKETT (Dub- 
lin, Co. S.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade what powers 
have been conferred on the Corporation 
of Dublin with regard to the supply of 
electric light in that city ; whether he is 
aware that no light has been supplied to 
certain traders and others who applied 
for it as far back as November 1894; 
and whether, under the conditions of 
their authorisation, they are bound to 
supply it within the municipal boundary 
in a reasonable time ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: By a Provisional 
Order under the Electric Lighting Acts 
1882 and 1888, confirmed by Parliament 
in 1892, the Corporation of Dublin were 
authorised to supply electricity in the 
City for all public and private purposes. 
The attention of the Board of Trade has 
not been called to any case in which 
there has been delay in meeting a 
demand. The Corporation are, on a 
requisition from the owners or occupiers 
of premises, bound to give them a supply 
within a reasonable time under the con- 
ditions specified in the Order. If the 
requisition is not complied with, the 
Corporation are liable to penalties which 
may be recovered in a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction. 


JUDICIAL RENTS (COUNTY ARMAGH). 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the judgments given by one of 
the Sub-Commissions at its sitting in 
Newtownards on Thursday last, in the 
second judicial term cases from county 
Armagh, whether he will state in how 
many of these cases decisions were then 
given ; how much respectively were the 
total old rents, the total rents for the 
first judicial term, and the total rents 


fixed for the second judicial term, in| equipped asylums. 
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the rents fixed for the second term was 
above or below the total amount fixed 
for the first judicial term, and what is 
the difference in the amounts? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Chairman of the Sub-Commission, to 
whom this Question has been referred, 
reports that judgment was given at 
Newtownards on the date mentioned in 
43 Second Term cases from the county 
Armagh; that in these 43 cases the 
total old rent amounted to £829 11s. 11d.; 
that the total of the rents fixed for the 
first judicial term amounted to £633 Os. 2d. 
that the total of the rents fixed for the 
second judicial term for these holdings 
amounted to £445 18s. 6d., which sum 
is less than the aggregate rents for the 
first judicial term by the sum of 
£187 1s. 8d. The Chairman adds that 
he is not quite sure that these figures 
are absolutely correct, as he had not the 
files of Papers with him at the time he 
received notice of the Question. 
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IDIOTS AND IMBECILES (IRELAND.) 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) whether he has received a 
memorial from the Board of Governors 
of the Armagh District Lunatic Asylum, 
urging inquiry into the cases of idiots 
and imbeciles in asylums and _ work- 
houses in Ireland; (2) whether he can 
state how many of this class of inmates 
are in the workhouses in Ireland, and 
how many in properly equipped asylums ; 
(3) whether he will consider the sug- 
gestion made by the memorialists as to 
the training and education of idiot children 
and young persons; and, (4) whether 
he will now consider the desirability of 
having a Committee appointed to make 
inquiry as to the admission, treatment, 
and classification of paupers in Irish 
workhouses, and also generally into the 
present working of the Poor Law system 
there ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
memorial referred toin the first paragraph 
has been received. According to the 
latest available returns there are 1,781 
idiots and imbeciles in the several work- 
houses in Ireland, and 575 in properly 
As to the third 


respect of these holdings ; and whether, | paragraph, I stated on the 11th instant 
taking the entire number of Armagh | that I was aware of the views expressed 
cases then decided, the total amount of|by the Inspectors of Lunatics on the 
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subject of providing State-aid towards | Lough Erne great floods take place 
the establishment of an Institution for | annually in the neighbourhood of Bally- 
the training and education of idiots and | connell, Belturbet, and Swanlinbar, and 
imbeciles in Ireland, that the matter is|that in autumn especially the heavy 
one which has my sympathetic con-| rains of recent years have done immense 
sideration, and that I hoped to be able|damage to crops in low lying ground 
at some time to introduce legislation| around these several towns; and could 
dealing with it. With regard to the| any more thorough and complete system 
last paragraph, I have stated several | of drainage be inaugurated that would 
times, in answer to questions in the| prevent these disastrous floods, and so 
Hous:2, that I do not think that such an/save large quantities of hay, oats and 


Rates. 


Inquiry as suggested is necessary. 


JUDICIAL RENTS (COUNTY TYRONE.) 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a resolution 
passed by the Clogher Board of Guardians, 
South Tyrone, on the 20th instant, Mr. 
J. K. Andrell, J.P., presiding, declaring 
that the judicial rents were fixed taxing 
the tenants’ improvements, and request- 
ing the Government to make a reduction 
of 50 per cent., dating from 1st March 
1895 ; to amend the clauses regarding 
improvements; that improvements be 
deemed the property of, the tenants 
unless the landlord could prove claim to 
them ; that the judicial term should be 
reduced to ten years ; that half the Land 
Commissioners should be appointed by 
the tenants and the other half by the 
landlords ; that the right of pre-emption 
should not be allowed, thus securing free 
sale to tenants; that all agricultural 


tenants should be allowed to have fair | 


rents fixed; and that the purchase 
clause be made compulsory ; and, whether 


potatoes to the poor farmers of West 
Cavan 4 

Mr. HANBURY: The Board of 
Works have no information as regards 
'the flooding complained of. There are 
five drainage districts in which works 
have been carried out in the neighbour- 
‘hood of the places mentioned, namely, 
| Kinmeen, Drumcliff, Drumbominy, Ballin- 
amore, and Ballyconnell, under the Act 5 
'and 6 Vic. cap. 85, and the Swanlimbar 
| district under the Act 26 and 27 Vice. cap. 
|88. All of these discharge into Lough 
| Erne. If the flooding complained of is due 
| to inefficient maintenance of the districts, 
|there is a remedy provided in the 
|Drainage Maintenance Acts. If the 
question however refers to lands not 
included in any of the above districts, 
the only way to remove the complaint is 
'for the persons concerned to form a 
Drainage District under the Arterial 
| Drainage Acts. 


PARCEL POST RATES. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
|terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
| the Treasury, as representing the Post- 





he proposes to take any and, if so, what master General, whether, in view of the 
action to give effect to the opinions and | fact that the British postage on a book 
recommendations of the Clogher Board | of the size and weight (11 lbs.) of the 
of Guardians ? '“Times Atlas” is, to French Guiana 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 3s. 1ld., to Dutch Guiana 4s. 6d., and 
attention has been directed to the reso-|to British Guiana 7s. 6d., to Cochin 
lution referred to ; and the opinions and | China (French) .4s. 8d., and to Hong 
recommendations of the Clogher Board Kong (British) 5s. 10d., to the Congo 
of Guardians have been duly noted.|Free State (Belgium) 3s. 5d., to the 
From most of these opinions and recom-|Gold Coast (British) 8s. 3d.. to New 
mendations the Irish Government ven-| Guinea (German) 4s. 10d., and to New 
tures respectfully to dissent. Guinea (British) 9s.; that any of the 
Parcels Shipping Companies will carry 
a parcel weighing 11 lbs. for about one- 
LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE. ‘fourth, or less, of the postage charged by 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : _the British Post Office, he will take steps 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the fora substantial reduction of the postage 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is he aware on parcels to all British Colonies and 
that owing to the deficient drainage of Dependencies? 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. | 
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Mr. HANBURY: I beg to refer the| quartered, he will direct that the order 
hon. Member to the answer given to a/ for the discontinuance of this practice be 
similar Question which he asked in the | withdrawn? 

House of Commons on the 13th of May, *THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
1895. On the 13th of May last year it, STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
was explained that the rates quoted by | Surrey, Guildford): This is one of the 
the hon. Member applied to an 11-lb.| matters in which the Secretary of State 
parcel sent by parcel post to various | is reluctant to interfere with the discre- 
places abroad by British, Colonial, or | tion of the General Officer commanding 
Foreign services, or a combination of | the district, who, no doubt, had good 
such, as the case may be; that the en-| reasons for the course he has adopted. 
deavour of Her Majesty’s Government in 
entering some years ago on this service, | 
of which it had no experience, was to fix | ARMY REMOUNTS. 
the rates in accordance with the esti-- Mr. W. YOUNGER (Lincolnshire, 
mated expenses, with some margin to Stamford): I beg to ask the Under 
secure the State against loss ; and that Secretary of State for War whether, 
as experience had been gained, rates|since the establishment of the present 
found to be more than duly profitable | system of purchasing remounts for the 
chad been reduced. That process is still | Cavalry, Foreign-bred horses have been 
going on. The attention of the hon.| purchased and introduced from abroad 
Member was drawn to one important into this country for the purpose ; and, 
difference between our system and that whether the Officers, whose duty it is to 
of the Postal Union, which is to be) purchase remounts for the Cavalry, buy 
found in the fact that we recognise the | direct from the breeders in the United 
difference of cost as between light and| Kingdom, or if in some instances they 
heavy parcels, while the Union does not, | buy through dealers, thereby causing the 
hence, while a comparison of rates to| breeders of suitable horses to lose much 
foreign countries and colonies shows an|of the profit that they would obtain if 
advantage to foreign countries in re-| such horses were purchased directly from 
gard to heavy parcels such as those them ! 
selected by the hon. Member, it showsa| Mr. BRODRICK: Since the period 
great advantage to colonies on light| referred to some 20 horses have been 
parcels—a fact which his Question does | purchased in Scotland which were said 
not mention. As stated in the previous|to have been bred in Canada or the 
answer, a comparison of parcel post and | United States. About one-third of the 
freight rates would not be apposite, as | horses bought are purchased from private 
the latter do not include collection, | owners; who, however, are not neces- 
inland conveyance, customs formalities, | sarily the breeders. We have every 
or delivery. desire to deal directly with breeders— 
but it is impossible to decline sound and 
suitable horses coming from other sources. 





MILITARY CHURCH PARADE 

(HOLYWOOD COUNTY DOWN). 

CotoneL WARING (Down, N.): I} RAILWAY RATES (IRELAND). 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State) Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, N.): 
for War, whether he is aware that the| I beg to ask the President of the Board 
Officer commanding the 83rd regimental | of Trade if he is aware that a large 
district has prohibited the band of the| increase in rates has been charged to 
5th battalion of the Royal Irish Rifles,| traders of Ballybay by the Great 
at present training at the Palace Camp, | Northern Railway, Ireland, on quantities 
Holywood, county Down, from playing | under two tons; and whether, if he 
the regiment to church, although 583) finds an increase of rates, he will urge 
out of 682 of the men composing the|the Great Northern Railway to revert 
regiment are Members of the Church of | to the old rates charged to the merchants 
Ireland; and whether, seeing that it|of Ballybay ? 
has been the invariable custom of the Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member’s 
regiment for the last 40 years to play Question is somewhat indefinite. If he 
to church wherever the regiment was’ refers to rates to Ballybay on traffic less 
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than twotons for flour, meal, and the like, | 
the Railway Company assure me that 
there has been no increase in such rates 
since 1893. It is impossible for the 
Board of Trade to consider such matters 
without having before them precise 
details of the rates complained of, and 
these can best be afforded if those 
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Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the Ambassadors of the Powers 


‘in conference on the affairs of Crete have 
‘come to any conclusion as to the steps 
‘they are prepared to urge upon the 
Sultan, with a view of securing the good 


traders who are interested proceed under | government of the Island ; and, if so, 
Section 31 of the Railway and Canal|whether he will state them to the 
Traffic Act, 1888. | House ? 
| *Mr. CURZON: The representatives 
‘of the Powers at Constantinople have 
been instructed by their Governments to 
CRETE. urge on the Porte the immediate adop- 
Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE(Burnley): | tion of the following measures for the 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | restoration of tranquillity in Crete. (1), 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the | the nomination of a Christian Governor r 
Government have received confirmation |(2), the revival of the Halepa Constitu- 
of the terrible reports appearing in the ' tion ; (3),the convocation of the Assembly; 
public Press as to the operations of the |(4), a general amnesty. The Assembly 
Turkish troops in the island of Crete, | has been summoned for June 29th. 
and the work of devastation by them of} Sir R. REID (Dumfries Burghs) 
the Christian villages in the mountain asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
districts ; and whether Her Majesty’s | could say if there was any reasonable 
Government will take immediate steps to prospect of these recommendations being 
arrest these proceedings, and to press attended to by the Porte? 
upon the Porte the urgent necessity of! *Mr. CURZON: These representa- 
making due and adequate concessions tions were addressed to the Porte only 
to the people of Crete! _yesterday morning, and I think, perhaps, 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF |it would be a little premature for me to 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS | answer that question now. 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, | 
Southport): The reports from Her | 
Majesty’s Consul in Crete give a general | KHARPUT. 
confirmation to the statements that have) Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
appeared with regard to the pillage of Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
villages inhabited by Christians. There | Affairs, whether Lord Salisbury’s atten- 
is no authentic information that Turkish | tion had been called to the Report of the 
troops took part in the proceedings, but Commissioner of the Armenian Relief 
they were not employed to prevent them. | Fund, dated 27th May, respecting his 
On the other hand, it is stated that visit to the province of Kharput, in which 
Mussulman villages have been attacked | he states (inter alia) that the terrible 
and plundered by the Christians. Her | desolation of fire and sword passes imagi- 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Constanti- nation ; that, in spite of the fullest 
nople recently called the serious atten-' reports of the Consuls, the reign of terror 
tion of the Turkish Government to the |and death goes on unchecked, splendidly 





state of affairs in the island, urging that 
the greatest care should be taken to keep 
the troops in check, and that if military 
measures were decided upon the Com- 


organised and directed from the palace 
at Constantinople ; and that, without 
| Security for life and property, permanent 
‘relief is impossible ; and, what steps the 











mandant should give the strictest orders|Government are taking in respect of 
to maintain discipline and to prevent! these matters ? 

any attempt at pillage and massacre.‘ *Mr. CURZON: Attention has been 
The representatives of the six Powers, | called to the letter from the Commissioner 
who are acting in entire accord, have of the Armenian Relief Fund dated 
since made joint representations to the | Kharput May 27th, and published in the 
Porte with regard to the measures | newspapers of the 23rdinstant. Reports 
necessary for the restoration of order. j|have recently been received from the 


Mr. Ritchie. 
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British Vice-Consul there relative to the 
distress which exists in the district and 
the acts of oppression committed by the 
local authorities, and strong representa- 
tions have been repeatedly made to the 
Turkish Government by Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Constantinople. 

Mr. JOHN ELLISasked whether the 
Government were doing anything more 
than make these strong representations. 

*Mr. CURZON : Of course, we must 
wait and see what effect these representa- 
tions may have. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Have theGovern- 
ment not been waiting for 12 months? 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) : Will these representations affect the 
prestige of the Porte? 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) 
asked whether representations had been 
addressed by any other Power than those 
which were communicated by Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires. 

*Mr. CURZON : The question relates 
to the province of Kharput. I do not 
know that representations with reference 
to that province have been addressed, 
but numerous representations on the 
general question are continually reaching 
the Porte. 


South Kensington 


AFFAIRS AT VAN. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
isin a position to make any statement 
with respect to recent incidents and the 
present situation at Van? 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether the terms 
of the proposed mediation between the 
Turkish authorities and the Armenians 
at Van are those submitted by the Porte, 
and not the conditions demanded by the 
representatives of the Powers; and, 
whether the British Ambassador will be 
instructed to adhere to the conditions 
laid down by the above-mentioned 
representatives ? 

*Mr. CURZON ; Telegrams have been 
received from Her Majesty’s Vice Consul 
at Van reporting serious disturbances 
and loss of life there since the 16th 
instant. The local authorities and the 
regular troops are stated to have 
behaved well. The Representatives of 
the Powers at Constantinople have not, 
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as is suggested in the second Question, 
themselves demanded any conditions for 
an arrangement between the Turkish 
Authorities and the Armenians at Van. 
Proposals were made by the Turkish 
Government, but were considered by 


Museum. 


Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires to 
require important modifications. The 
Sultan having asked for the local 


mediation of the British Vice Consul at 
Van, and of a delegate appointed by 
the French Ambassador, they are now 
endeavouring, in concert with the 
Russian and Persian Consuls, to effect 
a settlement. 

Sr. E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Govern- 
ment had any information as to how 
these disturbances in the province of 
Van began? 

*Mr. CURZON: I am sorry I cannot 
give an authoritative explanation at 
present, because the only intimation we 
have received is by telegram, which does 
not convey a clear account of the origin 
of these disturbances. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (CATA- 
LOGUE OF NATIONAL PORTRAITS.) 
Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 

Chorley): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 

dent of the Committee of Council on 

Education if he could state to the House 

severally what has been the total cost of 

editorship, compilation, and printing of 
the newly issued Catalogue of National 

Portraits at the South Kensington 

Museum ; whether this volume includes 

all the portaits of English, Scottish, and 

Trish notabilities in the Art Library ; 

and, if not, for what reason; and how 

many more portraits have been catalogued 
up to the present time ? 

Sir J. GORST: The cost is about 
£499. The catalogue includes all the 
engraved National Portraits in the 
National Art Library, except three 
which have been catalogued since the 
work went to press. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): May I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether a certain number of 
these engravings are not merely cuts 
from the Jllustrated London News % 


[No answer was given. ] 
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MELBOURNE HARBOUR. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, whether the correspondence 
between Lord Brassey, Governor of 
Victoria, and Admiral Bridge, recently 
published in the Sydney and Melbourne 
newspapers, has yet come under his 
official cognisance; is it usual for the 
Admiral in command of the Australian 
Station to formally report to the Admi- 
ralty any correspondence he may have 
with Australian Governors on naval 
matters; and, whether there are any 
insuperable difficulties that would pre- 
vent compliance with Lord Brassey’s 
request that one or more of Her Majesty’s 
ships in Australian waters should pay 
periodical visits to the harbour of Mel- 
bourne ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr.G.J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The answer to the 
first question is “ No.” In regard to the 
second question, the Commander-in- 
Chief would exercise his discretion in 
reporting his correspondence with Gov- 
ernors to the Admiralty. The third 
question is not intelligible, as Her 
Majesty’s ships do pay periodical visits 
to the harbour of Melbourne. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE (AUSTRALIA). 
Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, whether 
the immediate appointment of an 
Australian judge as a Member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
is contemplated ; and, if so, what plan of 
nomination will be adopted ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have been 
in confidential communication with the 
Australian Governors upon the subject, 
and I cannot at present give the hon. 
Member any further information. 


BUCKS CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether his 
attention has been drawn to an adver- 
tisement for a chief constable for the 
county of Bucks, and to the fact that 
62 applications have been sent in, some 
of the applicants being gentlemen of 
considerable police experience, and that 
the list for final selection has been re- 
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duced to five, not one of whom is reported 
to have had any police experience ; and 
whether, in justice to those gentlemen 
who have given long years to service and 
training in the police profession, and for 
the advantage of the public service, he 
will consider the advisability of amending 
the rules for the government of the police, 
so as to make such previous training and 
experience a condition of his sanction to 
the appointment of chief constable ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The facts to which the hon. Member 
refers have not been brought to my 
notice. When the recommendation of 
the Standing Joint Committee reaches 
me, it will of course be considered care- 
fully in all its bearings; but no one, it 
appears to me, ean be more interested in 
making the best selection for this impor- 
tant post than the public body with whom, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, the appointment rests; and it 
would be unwise in my judgment to 
narrow the field from which they are 
able to select in the manner suggested in 
the question. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, whe- 
ther it is still intended to appoint a Joint 
Committee to inquire into the offences of 
the Chartered Company, or whether the 
Committee will consist exclusively of 
Members of the House of Commons; 
and, whether the Committee is to be em- 
powered to sit during the recess or 
prorogation of Parliament ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire W.) : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, when 
searching Inquiry into the origin and cir- 
cumstances of the invasion of the Trans- 
vaal by forces under the control of the 
British South Africa Company, promised 
in the Queen’s Speech, will be instituted ! 

Mr.J. CHAMBERLAIN: The House 


| is aware that Her Majesty’s Government 


have promised to make proposals for a 
further Inquiry to the House as soon as 
the trial of Dr. Jameson is concluded. I 
am very desirous that this Inquiry shall 
be divested of anything approaching 4 
party character, and I propose, there- 
fore, to take the usual means to find out 
the general feeling of the House in re 
gard to this matter, in the hope that 4 
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unanimous agreement may be arrived at, 
both with regard to the form of the In- 
quiry and the terms of the reference. 
“ Hear, hear! ”| 

Mr. FLYNN desired to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies a Ques- 
tion he addressed to the right hon. 
Member on Tuesday, which at his request 
he postponed till to-day, but which from 
some reason did not appear in to-day’s 
Paper. It was, whether the promised 
Inquiry into the administration of the 
Chartered Company of British South 
Africa would include an investigation 
into the origin and the events of the 
present alleged rising of the Native races 
in Matabeleland ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have al- 
ready answered this inquiry by saying I 
shall endeavour to come to a general 
agreement as to the terms of reference. 
As far as the Government are concerned 
Iam quite willing to include the sub- 
ject named by the hon. Gentleman. 

Sir ELLISASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether the Dispatches published in 
Saturday’s papers as addressed by the 
Boer Government to Her Majesty’s 
Government, and demanding the prose- 
cution of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and others 
and the revocation of the charter are 
genuine; and, if so, what action Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
with regard to such demands ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The tele- 
grams have been received in the terms 
in which they were published by the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public. As regards the second part of 
the question, the hon. Member will re- 
member that objection was taken to the 
publication of a Dispatch in this country 
of which only a summary had been re- 
ceived by the Transvaal Government. I 
am, therefore, unwilling to give any in- 
formation as to the tenor of the reply 
now sent until I hear that it has been 
received by the Government of the South 
African Republic. 


Army Medical 


UNCOVENANTED CIVIL 
(INDIA). 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 

Secretary of State for India—(1) whether 

the Resolution of the Government of 

India, dated 22nd June, 1895, alters the 
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leave rules of Indian Uncovenanted 
Civil Servants, in accordance with the 
ruling of the Secretary of State’s Dis- 
patch No. 188, dated 21st September 
1893, on a review of the whole subject ; 
(2) whether the concessions to these 
officers, all of which are granted ‘in the 
first paragraph of the Resolution, can 
only be enjoyed by any officer on con- 
dition of his consenting to come under 
the serious disabilities imposed in a 
subsequent paragraph ; (3) whether he 
isaware that in many cases the disabilities 
authorised in that paragraph more than 
neutralise the concessions of the first 
paragraph, and actually diminish the 
amount of furlough to which the unco- 
venanted officers concerned were formerly 
entitled ; (4) whether he can state the 
grounds on which these disabilities were 
imposed ; (5) and, whether he will move 
the Government of India to amend the 
rules so as to afford the relief recom- 
mended by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1890 ? 

*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce Hamitron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative ; to the 
second and third, that it is possible that 
some of the officers would not benefit by 
accepting the new concession. To the 
fourth, that no new disabilities have been 
imposed. As stated in my reply to the 
hon. Member for the Faversham Division 
on the 21st May, the rules must be 
accepted as a whole. To the fifth, that 
very considerable relief has been given 
to the “uncovenanted” servants since 
1890 in the matter of leave. I cannot 
admit that the recommendations of the 
Select Committee have not had justice 
done to them. 


ARMY MEDICAL STAFF. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether he will consider 
the advisability of reducing the period 
for which the Director General Army 
Medical Staff is appointed from seven to 
five years, this latter being the period 
for which all other Staff appointments 
in the Army are held ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : The Royal Com- 
mission of 1858 on the sanitary 
condition of the Army, over which Lord 
Herbert presided, recommended that 
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the appointment of Director General 
should be for a longer period than five 
years, and Lord Herbert himself, when 
Secretary of State, fixed the period 
at seven years, which has since been 
maintained. Nothing has occurred to 
induce the Secretary of State to think 
that any alteration in the period of 
tenure is necessary or desirable. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL LABOURERS, 


Captain NORTON: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, whether he can state the number 
of skilled and unskilled labourers at 
present employed by the Government at 
Woolwich whose wages are less than 
24s. per week ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe.t- 
Wiuiams, Birmingham, 8.): As regards 
the ordnance factory at Woolwich, 
428 skilled labourers and 645 unskilled 
labourers receive pay less than 24s. a 
week. Of the 428— 


per week. 
242 receive pay equivalent to 23/6 
”» ” 23/0 
17 “a a 22/6 
64 - 22/0 
97 - ss 21/6 
Total.428 
Of the 645— per week, 
117 receive pay equivalent to 23/0 
111 s i 22/6 
318 “ ss 21/6 
33 = a 21/0 
62 i 20/6 
ad ” ” 19/6 
Total.645 


* These are boys just over the age of 21. 


As regards the Ordnance Survey 
Department and Inspection Department 
at Woolwich, the 1,020 labourers receive 
pay equivalent to 20s. a week. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid): 
Will the hon. Gentleman kindly state 
the number of hours the men have to 
work for the pay he has stated ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
men employed work 48 hours a week. 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley) asked 
if the figures quoted represented the 
actual earnings ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: They 
represent actual earnings. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): 
May I ask the hon. Gentleman whether, 
seeing that the figures approach so 
nearly as what was recognised to be 
the proper minimum standard, he is 
willing to take steps to raise the wages 
of all the labourers to 24s. a week ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS asked 
for notice of the question. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork E): Ibegto 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland,whether he will consider 
the desirability of making provision in 
the Labourers (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment Bill for a reduction in the rate of 
interest at present charged upon loans 
granted for building labourers’ cottages ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The 
rates of interest on loans for the purposes 
of the Labourers Acts are fixed by ‘I'rea- 
sury Minute. As the result of represen- 
tations on the subject from the Irish 
Government, the terms for loans under 
these Acts have recently been revised, 
and the rates of interest are now the 
same as those fixed specially under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, 

Captain DONELAN asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the rate of interest still charged on these 
loans seriously crippled the working of 
these Acts by inflicting a heavy tax upon 
the ratepayers ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
believed the rate charged was as low as 
any rate charged for loans by the Trea- 
sury, except that, perhaps, charged on 
loans to tenants for the purchase of their 
holdings. 


ACTS 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tar of State for the Colonies, whether he 
can give the House any further infor- 
mation with reference to the extension of 
the revolt in Matabeleland and the move- 
ments of the Chartered Company’s 
troops ? 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: All the 
important information I receive is at 
once given by me to the Press, and I 
have nothing further to communicate, 
except what is contained in a telegram 
which has been received since those pub- 
lished in the morning. It is a telegram 
received from Sir F. Carrington addressed 
to Lieutenant General Goodenough at 
the Cape, and is to the following effect :— 


“Regret to inform you that Lieutenant 
Bremner, 20th Hussars, reported killed by 
Mashonas at Marandellas, 60 miles south of 
Salisbury. Turner’s patrol to Beatrice mine 
suprised rebels and destroyed Oloki’s kraal, but 
met severe opposition during retirement, aban- 
doned wagon, lost two natives killed, four whites 
wounded, six horses killed, nine wounded ; rebels 
fought exceptionally well. Request your sanc- 
tion 200 additional Imperial troops being ordered 
to Macloutsie from Mafeking; Lord Grey 
concurs,” 


This was the telegram from Sir F. Car- 
rington, and Lieutenant-General Good- 
enough goes on to say :— 


“T have sanctioned movement of troops. 
Bremner was on leave from 20th Hussars, and 
had applied for Carrington’s permission to serve 
Regret loss of promising officer. Inform Sec- 
retary of State for War.” 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he can explain why it is that these people 
are called rebels when they are only 
fighting to protect their own country ? 

Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether, in 
view of the serious character of the distur- 
bances in British South Africa, and the 
large number of settlers who have been 
murdered by the natives, Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to increase the num- 
ber of Imperial troops in the district, 
with a view to bring to as speedy a 
termination as possible the present state 
of affairs, and not to continue to rely 
upon the Chartered Company’s forces or 
volunteer efforts 4 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
already in communication with the 
Acting High Commissioner, who has been 
requested to consult Sir F. Carrington. 


WRECK OF STEAMSHIP “DRUMMOND 
CASTLE.” 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I beg 

to ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
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whether, considering that the wreck of the 
Drummond Castle took place close to the 
electric lighthouses of Ushant, and that 
the great electric light failed to pene- 
trate fog, and that the wreck of the Hider 
took place close to the St. Catherine’s 
Lighthouse, containing the most powerful 
electric light in this country, and that, 
at that time, the late Dr. Tyndall, Mr. 
John R. Wigham, and eminent ship- 
owners and shipmasters, pointed out the 
uselessness of the electric light in foggy 
and hazy weather, the Board of Trade 
will withhold their sanction to any 
further installations of the electric light 
for lighthouse purposes until such an 
Inquiry shall have been made ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: An Inquiry has 


Appointments. 


| been ordered into the loss of the Drwm- 


mond Castle, and until it is held I am 
not in a position to form any opinion as 
to the causes contributory to that lament- 
able occurrence ; but I may state, for 
the information of the hon. Member, that 
no electric light for lighthouses has been 
sanctioned for the last ten years. 


DIARBEKIR. 

Mr. FLYNN : I beg toask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statement that, owing to the fear of 
fresh massacres at Diarbekir, M. Cambon, 
the French Ambassador, and Mr. 
Herbert, the British Chargé d’Affaires, 
have made representations to the Porte, 
and reiterated their demand for the 
immediate recall of the Vali ; and, what 
result (if any) has followed from these 
representations ? 

Mr. CURZON: Owing to the danger 
of fresh massacres at Diarbekir, which 
the continued presence of the present 
Vali is not likely to avert, the French 
Ambassador and Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires have made strong representa- 
tions to the Sultan and to the Porte 
with regard to the necessity of his re- 


moval. We have not yet heard what 
result has attended these repre- 
sentations. 


EXTRA REGIMENTAL APPOINTMENTS. 

GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, whe- 
ther, when the Major who should by 
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seniority be appointed second in com- 
mand of an infantry battalion is em- 
ployed extra-regimentally, the next 
senior Officer is appointed to fill the 
position, or whether it is kept open for 
the senior Officer on reverting to regi- 
mental duty ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: In future, the 
appointment of second-in-command of a 
battalion will be given by selection. If 
the officer proposed to be selected be 
employed extra-regimentally, he will be 
given the option of returning to the 
regiment or continuing in his extra- 
regimental appointment. If he choose 
the latter alternative, another officer 
will be selected for second in command. 


Royal Commission 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, what 
provision has been made for the inspec- 
tion of education in Poor Law schools ; 
and, whether it could be at once 
arranged that the Inspectors of the 
Education Department should perform 
this duty ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russett, Tyrone, S.): The Local 


Government Board are quite willing to 
concur in the proposal that the inspec- 
tion of education in Poor Law schools 
should be undertaken by the Education 
Department, and the President is in 
communication with that Department 
on the subject. 







SUPPLY (ORDNANCE FACTORY VOTE). 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether it will be 
possible to give an opportunity for dis- 
cussion on the labour questions involved 
in the Ordnance Factory Vote by placing 
that Vote on the Paper for an early 
Friday, either after Navy Votes on 
Friday next, or otherwise ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Yes, Sir, I propose to accept the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and to put the Vote to which he refers 
immediately after the Navy Vote. 


General Lawrie. 
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80 
PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


on Agriculture. 


Str HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury if, 
having regard to the increased time now 
at the disposal of the Government by the 
withdrawal of the Education Bill, he 
can see his way to afford facilities for the 
discussion of the Prison-made Goods Im- 
portation Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: As my hon. Friend is aware, 
I am in entire agreement with the 
views expressed in the propositions em- 
bodied in the Bill to which he refers in 
this Question, and I shall be glad to do 
anything in my power to have that Bill 
passed into law. But he must be aware 
that the present condition of Business is 
such that I am not in a position to give 
him any pledge upon the subject, at all 
events at the present time 


BOILER ACCIDENT. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
he had received any information as to 
the boiler accident on board H.MS. 
Blake % 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY replied that no detailed report 
as to the cause of the accident had yet 
been received. One man was unfortu- 
nately killed and five were reported to 
be slightly injured. He should be sorry 
to give any information until an Inquiry 
had taken place, but so far the opinion 
was that the accident was due to short- 
ness of water in the boiler. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
AGRICULTURE. 


*Mr. GFORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton): I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
a Question of which I have given him 
private notice, namely, whether he 
received on the 17th June from the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture a 
statement of particulars of expendi- 
ture and out-goings of certain estates 
in Great Britain, together with a 
reprint of the farm accounts extracted 
from the Reports of the Assistant Com- 
missioners which the Commission decided 
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to publish in a separate volume ; and | defined.” The hon. Member said he had 
also whether he has been requested by | three reasons why the words should be 
the Agricultural Commission that the! struck out. First, they were unneces- 
statement may be presented forthwith sary; secondly, they were misleading ; 
to Parliament, and when such statement | and, thirdly, they were contrary to the 
will be laid upon the Table of the House? general purposes of the Act. If, in 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY Essex, where agricultural depression was 
said he had that day presented the represented to be so great, there was only 
Report to Parliament. |one tenant for 20 vacant farms, and 19 
|of the farms were in one Poor Law 
—_—— | district, there would be no rates levied ; 
‘and, consequently, where all the land 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. | was out of cultivation there could not 
arise a deficiency under the Act. If one 
part of the country more than another 
AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL.) Was entitled to relief under the Act, it 
| was where not an acre of land was under 
‘cultivation ; yet under the clause as it 
| stood the poorest districts most worthy 
‘of relief would receive no relief at all. 
| The occupier of land which went out of 
cultivation and became woodland or 
| parkland would not be entitled to relief, 
|while the whole burden of the rates 
(1.) In respect of the deficiency which will | would be placed on the other ratepayers 
arise from the provisions of this Act in the pro- | 1N the district. 


dg ofratonmade by the mending asthorey ‘Ty PRESIDENT or uz LOCAL 
during the continuance of this Act— | GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
(a) be paid to the Local Taxation Account an CHAPLIN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) sub- 
annual snm (in this Act referred to as the | mitted that there was no necessity 
annual grant) of such amount as is certified whatever for the Amendment. The 
under the provisions hereinafter contained; words proposed to be left out showed the 
ont ’ _ | purpose of the grant given under the 
(2) Prova a. —_ ~~ nee ee | Act, and it was usual in a Bill of the 
ccount by half-yearly payments out of the | 1; . 
annual grant to each such spending | Kind Pr insert — = The ae 
authority a share of that grant of such| Would not vary with the amount of the 
amount as is certified under the provisions | deficiency, which would be calculated 
hereinafter contained. on the estimates of one year. He did 
(2.) The amount so certified as respects each not think there would be any deficiency 
spending authority shall be the share of that with regard to land going out of cultiva- 
apange. deaghaaatar upaag sta |tion. He did not think it would be 
_ (3.) The Commissioners of Inland Revenue, | possible to find a case under the jurisdic- 
in such manner, by such payments, and under | '. F di Seti hich all 
such regulations ‘as the Treasury direct, shal] *0n of a spending authority in which a 
pay to the Local Taxation Account, out of the | the land would be out of cultivation. 


proceeds of the Estate Duty derived in England! x 
from personal property, the annual sum required | Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 


by this section to be paid to that account. | Forest of Dean), as one who had prac- 


(4.) The first of those payments shall be made tical acquaintance with the subject of 


during the six months ending on the thirty-first | rating, contended that the words were 
day of March next after the passing of this Act, absolutely unnecessary. They were, 


— to — mA rg» ae Fm mages to meet Moreover, misleading and difficult to 
€ issues to Spending authorities on account or | - 
the six ensuing months. | interpret. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon-| Question put, “That the words ‘in 
mouth, N.) moved to omit the words :— | respect of the’ stand part of the 
“In respect of the deficiency which will | Bill.” 
arise from the provisions of this Act in 
the produce of rates made by the stand-|_ The House divided :—Ayes, 199; 
ing authorities in England, as hereinafter | Noes, 127.—(Division List, No. 269.) 


VOL. XLII. [rourru sErtxs. } D 


As amended, further considered. 

PAYMENT OUT OF LOCAL TAXATION 
ACCOUNT IN RESPECT OF DEFICIENCY 
ARISING FROM EXEMPTION. 


Clause 2,— 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) moved to omit the words— 


‘‘ deficiency which will arise from the provi- 
sions of this Act in the produce of rates made by 


authorities in England, as hereinafter defined,” | 


in order to insert instead thereof the 
words— 


“difference between the amount which the 
rates to which this Act applies would, but for 
Section 1 of this Act, produce, and the amount 
which, after the passing of this Act, such rate 
actually produces.” 


{COMMONS} 
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|ticular spending authorities would be 
deprived of all benefit under the Act. 
Take the case of an urban authority that 
had got scarcely any agricultural land in 
its district, or perhaps only a single 
‘farm which might be unlet. In that 
case, the farm being unlet, there would 
be no rate from agricultural land, and 
of course there could be no deficiency. 
|Consequently, no relief would be paid 
to that particular spending authority 
‘under the Act. That was the great 
objection to using the word deficiency. 
| Unless there was a deficiency, spending 


He said the Amendment was purely a/| authorities, which were not intended to 
drafting Amendment, and did not alter | be deprived of the benefits of the clause, 
the policy of the Bill, but it would carry | would be deprived of those benefits if the 
out the intent of the clause. It was pro-|words in the clause were allowed to 





posed to make up, not a deficiency, but a 
difference. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said the Government 
had considered this Amendment, and he 
preferred to adhere to the language of the 
Bill, which was more acceptable than 
was the Amendment to his advisers. If 
he was to accept the Amendment, it 


would be necessary to make several con- | 


sequential Amendments, and that was a 
necessity to be avoided, if possible. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not given any substantial 
reason why he declined to accept the 
Amendment. Asa matter of fact, the 
matter had been carefully thought out, 
and the Amendment would vastly im- 
prove the Bill from a drafting point of 
view. The word “deficiency” was not 
at all a correct word to use, and this was 
so obvious that there ought to be some 
good reason given for not accepting the 
Amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Fintay, Inverness Burghs) said 
that, if this was a mere drafting 
Amendment there was no _ occa- 
sion to accept it unless it could be 
shown to be of substantial importance. 
The deficiency referred to in the clause 
was the deficiency that would be arrived 
at by a calculation upon the rate of last 
year—the year fixed for the purpose by 
the Bill, whereas the words proposed to 
be introduced referred to the varying 
amounts and differences that would take 
place in the rates during the five years 
the Act would remain in operation. 

Mr. McKENNA pointed out that if 
the Amendment were not accepted par- 


| stand, 

| THe SOLICITOR GENERAL replied 
| that the objection raised by the hon. 
| Member to the employment of the word 
| ** deficiency ’’? would equally arise if the 
word used were ‘‘ difference.’’ 

| Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
|Burghs) said the Amendment raised 
|the difference in meaning between 
| ‘difference ’’ and ‘‘ deficiency.’’ Sup- 
|posing that last year—which was the 
year taken for the purpose of the Act— 
£1,000 was produced in a particular 
district from rates on agricultural land, 
the deficiency payable under the Act 
would be £500. But supposing that 
in the following year the rates fell to 
£800, it was not half of that amount of 
£400 that would be payable, but £500, 
if the clause was allowed to remain as it 
stood. They contended that all that 
ought to be paid in the latter case was 
£400, and therefore they desired that 
the word ‘‘ difference ’’ and not the word 
‘* deficiency ’’ should be used in the 
clause. 

*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
said that, under the clause as it stood, in 
the case mentioned by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kirkcaldy—in which the 
rates fell from £1,000 to £800—£500 a 
year and not £400 a year would have 
to be paid for five years. Did the 
Solicitor General think in these circum- 
stances that ‘‘ deficiency ’’ was a proper 
word 4 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 


omit the words ‘‘ of such amount,’’ in 
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order to insert instead thereof the words | owners, and did not value the land at 
“not exceeding £1,300,000."’ He its real value. Could they trust the 
thought the House of Commons should | Assessment Committee in these circum- 
place some limit beyond which the Ex-| stances to put a fair value upon land ? 
chequer should not go in making the The result would be that they were going 
yearly advances under the Act, and he) to spend money out of the Imperial Ex- 
thought he would satisfy the House that | chequer on the valuation of the Assess- 
£1,300,000 was really a very high limit. | ment Committee, upon which body the 
He would take £33, 600,000 as the rate- | Imperial Exchequer had no representa- 
able value of the agricultural land of| tive. In these circumstances he thought 
England and Wales. Out of that sum/| that the limit of the relief to be given out 
tithe had to be deducted, which left|of the Imperial Exchequer under this 
£30,000,000. Out of that, again, there | Bill ought to be fixed, and he had fixed 
was to be a deduction for buildings and | the amount of such relief at £1,300, 000. 
farmhouses. He thought a deduction; Mr. CHAPLIN said that he readily 
of one-eighth for buildings was too small, | admitted that the hon. Member who 
In the case of the average farm, let at} had just sat down had made a speech to 
£100 a year, one quarter would be the| which he was fully entitled to receive a 
proper reduction to make in respect of | complete answer, and he thought to give 
buildings. Taking the rateable value of | such an answer before he satdown. He 
agricultural land in England and Wales/ could not accept the Amendment be- 
to be £33,600,000, they would have to| cause it proposed to put a fixed limit 
deduct in the first place £3,600,000 in| upon the relief to be given by the Bill, 
respect of tithe, which would leave a for a reason that might commend itself 
balance of £30,000,000. From that|even to hon. Members opposite. The 
sum they must further deduct one-| House had already laid down in Clause I. 
eighth as representing the value of build-| of the Bill that agricultural land was 
ings. The rates upon the remainder, at|to be relieved from one half of the bur- 
2s. in the pound, would amount to about | den of the local rates. The Government 
£2,500,000, and half of that amount had made the best estimate they could 
would be £1,250,000. He, however, | of the sum that the Imperial Exchequer 
thought that it would be as well to take; would have to contribute to carry out 
the limit of £1,300,000 as the amount | that object, but if they accepted the 
to be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer | Amendment, in the event of their having 
in relief of the local rates. The Bill as | made a mistake in their calculation, the 
it stood gave a blank cheque to the Local | deficit would have to be made good by an 
Government Board. He should like to/ increase in the rates which were paid 
ask the President of the Local Govern-| by other property, waich in his view 
ment Board, who was going to make the| would be most unjust. The hon, Gen- 
valuation upon which the rate was to be | tleman suggested that people would be 
based ? There ought to be some guarantee | interested in making low valuations ; 
that the Imperial Exchequer should not| but there was a provision in the Bill by 
be called upon to pay more than its fair! which the Local Government Board were 
half of the rates. The President of the | empowered to make regulations, and 
Local Government Board said that a| among them a regulation for fixing, with 
fresh valuation would have to be made, | the concurrence of the Treasury, the 
but that the matter would be dealt with | minimum gross estimated rental and 
in a liberal and generous spirit. What| rateable value of the buildings and other 
did that mean? The new valuation| hereditaments. He also proposed to in- 

would be made by the Assessment Com- | sert a provision that ‘‘ the rateable value 
mittee, but he did not think that that|of the house, whether with or without 
body was a reliable one. For instance, | buildings, should not be less than one- 

the assessment upon land for the Income| eighth of the gross estimated rental of 

Tax was £40,000,000, but the valuation | the hereditaments—that is, land, houses, 

of the Assessment Committee amounted |and buildings, if any.’’ There were 

to £33,000,000 only, being a difference | further precautions in the Bill, When 

of £7,000,000. That discrepancy was | these valuations had been made they 

due to the fact that the Assessment! were to be sent to the Surveyor of Taxes, 

Committee was in the hands of the | and were subject to his revision and to a 
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mate which he had made, he would ex-|In one Union, on one farm, the house 


plain how it was arrived at. 


ductions were made for buildings (one- | 


eighth) and for tithe, etc. An allowance 


was also made for a fall in values of the | 
same proportion as the fall for the last) 
few years, and those deductions brought | 


the estimated value to £26,250,000. He 


had taken a rate of 2s. 44d. in the| 
would produce | 


that 
Half of that would be 


pound, and 
£3, 100,000. 


£1,550,000, which was the deficiency | 
he anticipated. ft ~ was a rough esti-| 
mate, of course, but he would not con- | 


sent to put a fixed sum in the Bill, be- 
cause the burden might then fall in an 
unfair proportion on houses and buildings. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said that 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s calcula- 
tion, the deduction in respect of build- 
ings was far too small ; it ought to be at 
least 100 per cent. higher. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had brought in a 
factor which would disturb all previous 
calculations, and that was the allowance 
for a fall in values in the future. There 
was no allowance for a possible rise in 
values, and the House of Commons had 
no right to speculate in future values. 
It ought to take the depression as it now 
existed. As to the regulations referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman, the Sur- 
veyor of Taxes had no concern whatever 
in a valuation of this kind. It was more 
necessary than ever that Parliament 
should fix a definite limit, as it had been 
shown that the Bill could be stretched 
in all directions in favour of the land- 
lord. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hamp- 
shire, Basingstoke) said that he hoped 
his right hon. Friend was mistaken when 
he said that in future buildings were not 
to be assessed at less than one-eighth. 
He surely meant ‘‘ not more than one- 
eighth,’’? for that was now the general 
method of rating them throughout the 
country. It would be bad if these build- 
ings were to be put up in valuation, be- 
cause, where they were valued and rated 
separately from the land, they were not 
rated at anything like the high figure 
which the hon. Member had put them 
at. That was so, because it was recog- 
nised that the buildings without the land 
were useless. He had taken some copies 
of the valuations of Assessment Com- 


Mr. Chaplin. 


Taking and buildings were taken at one-fourth, 
the rateable value at £33,364,000, de- | 


on another at one-thirteenth, on a third 
at one-seventeenth, on a fourth at one- 
thirtieth, and on a fifth at one-twelfth. 
The first farm was 59 acres, and the 
second was 732 acres. Although one- 
eighth might be a fair average sum all 
round, it would be too little in the case 
of small farms, and too much in the case 
of large farms. 

| *Mr. McKENNA said that the calcu- 
lations of the President of the Local 
Government Board were incorrect. The 
estimate of the total rates at 2s. 4}d. 
in the pound did not allow for the pro- 
vision in Sub-section 2 of Clause 1, by 
which certain rates were excepted from 
|relief. There was another item the 
right hon. Gentleman had forgotten. 
In Committee on the Bill tie right hon. 
Gentleman was good enough in the early 
jhours of the morning to accept an 
| Amendment to Clause 6, specifying that 
|the amount to be taken under Clause 2 
| should be the actual amount raised dur- 
| ing the year preceding the passing of the 
Bill. That affected a sum of no less 
than £60,000 a year. That Amendment 
altered the amount to be paid to the 
Local Taxation Account, from the 
amount the rate nomally produced to the 
amount it actually produced. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s figures were based on 
the terms of the Bill as it was originally 
introduced. The estimate of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carnarvon was 
far more correct, and therefore he should 
have pleasure in voting for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DALZIEL said he quite recog- 
nised the spirit in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had tried to meet the objec- 
tions of his hon. Friend ; but of course 
the right hon. Gentleman had not 
answered the point that in the estimate 
he had laid before the House ; he had 
taken no notice of the fact that the dis- 
trict rate was not included. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would stick to 
one-eighth, but he would like to ask 
whether the eighth was to apply to indi- 
vidual farms or to unions. If it was to 
apply to individual farms, it would make 
a very great difference to the estimate 
the right hon. Gentleman had made. 
The most important point in connection 
with this Amendment was the question 
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of a limitation being fixed in the Bill. 
The Government had not, up to the pre- | 
sent, got to the point when they could | 
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and to that principle the Government 
ought to adhere. There would be viola- 
tions of it, however, unless some Amend- . 


tell the House exactly how much they | ment of this kind were agreed to. Let 
were to be asked to vote. The right hon. | the House consider the following con- 
Gentleman said that if the estimate was} crete example. In the year before this 
made too low there would be a diffi-| Bill would come into operation the pro- 
culty ; but the estimate need not be | duce of the rates in a particular parish 
made too low. Let the right hon. Gen-| amounted to £300, £150 coming from 
tleman make it too high, if he liked, but|land and £150 from buildings. The 
let there be a limitation in the Bill. | contribution of the Government for five 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman would) years in that parish would be £75. 
consent to insert a maximum in the Bill, | Now, supposing that in the year after 
he hoped his hon. Friend would divide | the passing of the Bill the produce of the 
the House. ‘rates should come down from £300 to 
*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- | £240, how would the sum be made up, 
berland, Tyneside) contended that the | the rateable value of the land being equal 
right hon. Gentleman’s figures would not | to the rateable value of the buildings ? 
stand any investigation whatever. The| £75 would still be contributed by the 
right hon. Gentleman took the rural rate | Government, £55 would come from the 
at 2s 4d., but he ignored the deductions| land, and £110 from the buildings. 
that ought to be made from that amount. | Thus the buildings, instead of contribut- 





He would have much pleasure in sup- | 
porting his hon. Friend’s Amendment. 
*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH said that as 
the right hon. Gentleman had told the 
House that he was going to put the 
minimum value at one-eighth, that would 
afford a basis for the calculation that was 
asked for. The right hon. Gentleman 
might, with the staff at his disposal, 
easily find out what the amount would 
be at one-eighth. He thought that 
before the discussion was closed the 
House had a right to ask also whether 
the one-eighth would apply to Unions 
generally or to individual farms. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ of 
such amount’ stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 


29 ;sx 
Noes, 131.—(Division List, No. 27 


2 
0.) 
*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH moved after 


the word ‘‘ conceded’’ to insert as a new 
Sub-section the words :— 





“Provided that the spending authority shall 
not be entitled to receive from the local taxation 
account in respect of any one year a sum exceed- 
ing the amount derived in that year by such 
spending authority from the local rates in re- 
spect of agricultural land.” 


The Amendment, he claimed, raised a) 
substantial point. The principle of the’ 
Bill, as the Government explained it, | 
was that the rates payable on agricul- | 
tural land should be reduced by one-half, | 


| 





ing £120 would contribute £110. The 


| Bill laid down the principle that the 


buildings must pay twice as much as the 
land. This concrete example violated 
the two principles on which this Bill was 
presumably based—first, that it was only 
to aid a distressed industry ; and, in the 
second place, that the Government was 
only going to pay haif the agricuitural 
rates. The best way out of the diffi- 
culty was the way he had suggested in 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN hoped that the hon. 


Member would forgive him if he did not 


| go into the figures he had quoted ;_ that 


was really not necessary. There were 
three reasons why he could not accept 
the Amendment. In the first place the 
grant was to be a fixed sum. It seemed 
to him to be very unfair that if, because 
for any reason there had been a larger 
expenditure in one year, which had led 
to smaller expenses in the following 
year, that therefore the ratepayers in the 
second year were to be deprived of the 
advantage which they would derive from 
the payment of the full grant. If it 
happened that the contribution from the 
State was larger than was required for 
the second year, and there was a sur- 
plus, then that surplus would go in relief 
of the rates generally ; and to that ex- 
tent the representatives of houses, buila- 
ings, and property other than land, 
whose interests hon. Members had par- 
ticularly championed throughout these 
Debates, would derive an advantage of 
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which it would be very unfair that they | quite possible case—nay, a probable one 
should be deprived. Another reason |—had been quoted where, if the Bill re- 
against the Amendment had reference to| mained as at present, the contribution 
the question of practical difficulty. The) paid out of the Exchequer must neces- 
payments from the grant were made at| sarily not relieve agricultural land, but 
the beginning of each half-year, and|the rating on other subjects. No one 
until the end of the year the amount de- | had attempted to make out a case show- 
rived from rates on agricultural Jend in | ing that this class of property was in need 
that year could not be ascertained, and | of relief from the Exchequer. It was 
thus it would be impracticable to give|true that the Opposition throughout 
effect to the Amendment. | these Debates had constantly emphasised 

Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries) what they conceived to be the injustice 
Boroughs) said that the object of the | done to the occupiers of buildings and 
Bill as stated in the first clause, was to | other property as compared with agricul- 
give relief to agricultural land as opposed | tural land ; but there was another in- 
to buildings and other hereditaments. | terest which they equally represented— 
His hon. Friend had clearly established | namely, the general taxpayers ; and in 
that in the event of the rates diminishing | the interests of the taxpayers they were 
in any year and falling below the stan- | bound to make this protest, and to ask 
dard which was set forth in the Bill, there | the Government how they could justify 
would be money paid out of the Ex- | this application of public money. 
chequer by virtue of this Bill which! Taz SOLICITORGENERAL pointed 
would go, not to agricultural land, but to out, as one of the objections to the 
buildings and other hereditaments. The| Amendment, that if it was provided that 
right hon. Gentleman said he saw no/ the grant should go down as the rates go 
reason why they should not enjoy that | down, then it ought also to provide that 
benefit ; but this seemed to him to be|the grant should go up as the rates go 
inverting the whole position of the Bill ;| up. The arguments used in support of 
and the right hon. Gentleman ought to! the Amendment had involved that pro- 
adduce some reason to show why build-! position, that the grant should vary 
ings and other hereditaments ought to | according to the necessities of the year. 
benefit by this grant of public money. | The answer to the proposition was that, 
In his judgment the Amendment met | practically speaking, for the purposes of 
the point in dispute. ' working such a Measure as this, it was 

Mr. J. A. PEASE cited the case of a| impossible. How could they provide 
district in which there were collieries |the machinery for ascertaining year by 
and other industries. Assuming that in year what should be the grant from the 
this district £800 was raised in rates— Exchequer ? The only practical way, 
£400 on agricultural land, and £400 on|and_ that adopted in the Bill, was to 
buildings and the colliery interest. If! take a fixed grant which would meet the 
the whole of the industrial population | justice of the case. Ifthe rates go down 
migrated in the course of the next two or | they would not get less ; if they go up 
three years owing to the closing of the | they would not get more. Suppose that 
colliery, the expenditure might go down | in the year 1898 there happened to have 
to £150. Thus they would be receiving | been a considerable expenditure out of 
£200 from the Exchequer in order to| the rates. The result of that would be 
help the local rates, while the total | that the rates would be higher in 1898, 
amount required to be expended in the but the further consequence followed 
locality might only be £150. In his | that less expenditure would be needed 
opinion, therefore, the attitude of accept- in 1899. In 1898 they would get, 
ing a fixed amount was an untenable | according to the Bill, the fixed grant ; 
ome. in 1899 they would also get the fixed 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) grant. Thus, on an average of years 
thought that the Government would be | justice would be done by the machinery 
well advised to give a more adequate | of the Bill without an attempt at work- 
answer to the Amendment. The point ing a system which in practice would 
was a clear one. Here was a Bill which! break down. His hon. and learned 
proposed to relieve the rates on agricul-| Friend said that the wrong people would 
tural land to the extent of a half. A| get the benefit. But the benefit would 
Mr. Chaplin. | 
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not go, as was supposed, only to the 
owners of buildings ; it would go to the 
ratepayers of the district. His hon. 
and learned Friend actually objected to 
distressed agriculture being relieved, be- 
cause at the same time and incidentally, 
some benefit would go to the owners of 
houses. 

Sir R. REID said what he objected 
to was that, whereas the design was to 
relieve agricultural land, they could not 
do it without squandering money on 
people who were not entitled to it. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL sub- 
mitted that he had accurately represented 
the argument. In his opinion, it would 
be very unreasonable to do injustice to 
agriculture in order to prevent some little 
benefit going to the owners of houses. 

Mr. DALZIEL offered an undertak- 
ing that if the Amendment were ac- 
cepted, the omission referred to by the 
Solicitor General would at once be sup- 
plied. It was true the Amendment only 
provided for the rates going down, but 
the Government neither provided for 
their going up nor down ; it was a go- 
as-you-please affair altogether. To take 
the case which had already been referred 
to in the Debate, the result, according 
to the Bill, would be that they would be 
paying three-fourths of the rate on agri- 
cultural land instead of one-half. That 
was unanswerable, and it showed how 
difficult it was to carry out the wishes 
of the Government. Nevertheless, it 
was the duty of the Government to insert 
such provisions as would bring the 
money in excess of half back into the 
general taxpayers’ pockets. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby- 
shire, Ilkeston) said that under the pro- 
visions of the Bill as now explained by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, in some cases more than half the 
rate would be paid. That was not con- 
sistent with the framework of the Bill, 
and it was a gross injustice to the 
general taxpayer. It was quite con- 
ceivable that instances might occur 
whereby an industry moving from one 
place or failing in one district, the local 
rates might be materially altered ; they 
might, by giving a fixed sum, be paying 
nearly all the rates of the district. That 
was contrary to the most rudimentary 
notions of justice. Yet the matter could 
be considered very easily by the distri- 
buting authorities. If every year the 
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spending authority sent in its estimate 
it would receive a sum on that estimate, 
and if in one year it exceeded the esti- 
mate, it would in the next year be able 
to make it up, but in the meantime the 
money would be saved to the general 
taxpayer. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) thought a fallacy under- 
lay the argument of the Solicitor 
General in assuming that both the cases 
he put would occur in the same parish. 
That would not be the case at all. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: I 
did not say that the rates might rise 
and fal] in the same parish in the same 
year, but they might in successive years, 
and commonly do. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS thought only 
to a slight extent, because, roughly, the 
amount of rates depended upon popula- 
tion, and change in population was 
usually gradual. The argument of the 
Solicitor General was no defence what- 
ever for giving State money to people 
who were not entitled to it. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 

The House divided :—Ayes, 148 ; 
Noes, 251.—-(Division List, No. 271.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
leave out Sub-section (2). 
Mr. CHAPLIN accepted the Amend- 


ment. 


Sub-section (2) accordingly struck out. 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE moved to omit 
|Sub-section (3). He was aware that 
there was small prospect of the Govern- 
ment accepting the Amendment, but he 
desired to draw the attention of the 
House and the country to the financial 
proposals of the Bill whereby £7,000,000 
would be—under the figures given by 
tha Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget statement—withdrawn from the 
control of the people’s representatives 
during the next five years, no matter 
which Party happened to be in power. 
The effect of the sub-section, if it 
remained in the Bill, would be to with- 
draw from the control of the House 
of Commons during each of the next five 
years the sum of £2,000,000 a year, 
and during the current year the sum of 
£775,000. There were certainly pre- 
cedents, but they had proved most 
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unfortunate and they were undesirable 
ones to repeat. The whole policy of Imper- 
ial subventions was wrong and had led to 
extravagance among local authorities. 
The bodies who spent the money were not 
responsible to the taxpayers, nor even to 
Parliament. When dealing with the 
expenditure of their own rates the local 
authorities were compelled to carefully 
examine their own wants, and measure 
their wants by their resources, and meet 
their wants in the most efficient and 
economical way, but that was not the 
case with subventions by the State. 
The tendency of all spending authorities 
was to bring up the rates obtained in the 
locality to the amount raised in the 
locality prior to the grant of a subven- 
tion from the Imperial Exchequer. In 
his own county the rates had not gone 
down although the amount gradually 
received from the Imperial Exchequer 
had amounted since 1888 to £100,000 
per annum. | ‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not in order in going into the general 
question of subventions or even into this 
particular subvention. The House has 
already decided in favour of the subven- 
tion by voting that there shall be paid 
money to the local taxation account, and 
this is only machinery for carrying out 
what the House has already voted. 

Me. J. A. PEASE: Well then, Sir, as 
you rule the principle of giving Imperial 
subventions is not to bediscussed, I would 
ask the House to support the Amend- 
ment, because the section hands from the 
Estate Duty certain sums, in a way which 
is opposed to sound finance, and is a 
mere device opposed to all sound book- 
keeping principles. It is not possible to 
earmark revenue as items for expendi- 
ture. The revenue is derived from the 
taxpayers, and the whole of it applied 
to the items of expenditure. I oppose 
the sub-section because the proposal is 
injurious to urban populations, demoral- 
ising to those who are intended to benefit 
by it, and detrimental to the interests of 
the whole nation. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said he did not desire 
to repeat the arguments he used in Com- 
mittee against this sub-section, but he 
wished to take this opportunity of enter- 
ing his protest against what he could 
only call the false pretence that this 
money was to be paid out of a particular 
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fund of the taxation of !the country. It 
was not the fact that the money was to 
be paid out of one fund rather than 
another. The principle of the intercep- 
tion of taxes had been admitted to be a 
false principle of finance, and to prevent 
the repetition of it the House was going 
to amend the Standing Order. This 
money was being voted by the House 
contrary to all the rules relating to the 
finances of the country.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear ’’] The real point to which he 
desired to draw attention was that the 
pretence that this money came out of 
the Estate Duty was altogether a misre- 
presentation of the fact. It came out of 
the general taxation of the country. 
[Cheers.} It was quite obvious that 
this was the case, and the money to be 
applied under the Bill might have been 
devoted to the reduction of the Tea 
Duty, to the diminution of tiie Income 
Tax by a penny, or to the general relief 
of the taxation of the country. { Cheers. | 
Therefore, to say that all that was being 
done was that the Government were 
taking so much money out of the Estate 
Duty was really to place the financial 
part of the Bill disingenuously before the 
House and the public. [Cheers.] He 
desired it to be perfectly understood, in 
spite of this ingenious manceuvre, that 
the fact could not be concealed that this 
money was being taken out of the pocket 
of the general taxpayer. [Cheers.] It 
was a contribution from the pockets of 
the taxpayers of the country without 
distinction for the purposes of this Bill. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micwaet Hicks Bracu, 
Bristol, W.) said he agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that it was useless 
to argue this question over again, 
because it had been fully discussed in 
Committee and on the Second Reading. 
He would not quarrel with the some- 
what violent language of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had been good enough 
to say that this sub-section was a dis- 
ingenuous manceuvre, that it was a farce, 
and a misrepresentation of the fact. 
[Opposition cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
He consoled himself, however, with the 
reflection that he was a humble imitator 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself in 
this matter. [Cheers.]| In the year 
1888 Parliament deliberately chose to 
give up a certain proportion of the 
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Probate Duty on personalty to the relief 
of local taxation. When the right hon. 
Gentleman in the year 1894 abolished 
the Probate Duty, what did he do? He 
made himself guilty of the very proposal 
he attributed to the Government now. 
[Cheers. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT: In Com- 
mittee I explained that I continued this 
offence—| Ministerial laughter |—because 
I had not at that time means or the 
opportunity of redressing it. [M/inis- 
terial laughter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that what the right 
hon. Gentleman did was this. He 
abolished the grant out of the Probate 
Duty because he abolished that duty. 
He made a substitution for that grant, 
and provided that the money should be 
taken ‘‘ out of the proceeds of the Estate 
Duty derived from personal property.’’ 
[Cheers.| Therefore the right hon. Gen- 
tleman adopted precisely the same words 
as appeared in this Bill. |Cheers.| He 
accepted the epithets of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and returned them. { Cheers. | 


Agricultural Land 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words of the 
sub-section to the word ‘ pay,’ in line 9, 
stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 268 ; 
Noes, 138.—(Division List, No. 272.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) moved in Sub-section (3), after 
the word ‘‘shall,’’ to insert the words 
“notwithstanding the provisions con- 
tained in Section 10 of the Exchequer 
and Audit Act 1866.’’ The Amend- 
ment, he said, did not touch the sub- 
stance of the Bill, but it was one which 
he thought was almost necessary in the 
interests of the decencies of drafting. 
Section 10 of the Exchequer and Audit 
Act 1866, was the result of Com- 
mittees, the following out of solemn 
Resolutions of that House, and the| 
affirmation of what, he undertook to| 
say, was a most essential principle. | 
That was that they should not allow | 
any part of their gross revenue to be| 
deducted therefrom before it was paid to | 
the Exchequer—that they should pay 
the whole of that revenue into the 
Exchequer and should only allow it to 
go out by votes subject to the annual 
revision of that House. That was, he 
ventured to say, the only sound prin- 
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ciple upon which finance could be con- 
ducted in this country or upon which the 
control of that House could be main- 
tained over the revenue and expenditure 
of the country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
regretted that already that principle had 
been impaired and Section 10 had 
been—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
do not think the hon. Member is in 
order on this Amendment in going into 
the;general financial question. The only 
question before the House on _ this 
Amendment is whether it is necessary, 
having regard to the provisions of the 
Act of 1866, to insert these words. 
That is a mere drafting question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES did not 
argue that it was necessary, but it was 
certainly advisable in the interests of the 
decency of drafting that these words 
should be inserted. It was not proper 
to repeal a very serious section of a very 
serious Act embodying a most important 
financial principle by mere implication 
and inference. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] They 
had had enactments by implication and 
inference alone, and other Acts repealed 
by implication and inference alone. He 
admitted that enactments had been 
repealed in this very Bill by implication 
and inference, but it was a practice 
which should not be allowed to continue, 
and when they proposed to repeal so 
important a section as this to the extent 
of £2,000,000 a year, they ought not to 
do it by mere implication and inference, 
but ought to indicate clearly what they 
were doing. In a matter of this kind it 
was proper that reference should be 
made to the nature of the act that was 
being committed, so that the student 
of the statutes when he came to this 
particular Act should be enabled to see 
on the face of it that to a large extent it 
repealed a most important section of the 


; Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER. observed that his hon. 
Friend had admitted that this Amend- 
ment was not necessary, and he thought 
he should be able to show him that not 
only was it not necessary but that it 
might be mischievous. In drafting it 
was requisite to make Acts of Parlia- 
ment which proposed to do the same 
thing identical in their terms. The Act 


of 1888, which was the first Act estab- 
taxation account, 


lishing the local 
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directed that certain taxes should be paid 
to it, but made no reference whatever 
to the Exchequer and Audit Act. That 
again was repeated in 1890, when the 
additiona] duties on spirits and part of 
the duty on beer were directed to be 
paid to the local taxation accounts, and 
no words of the kind now proposed by 
the hon. Member were inserted in that 
Act. ‘* Hear, hear !’’ Again, in 
1894, when the proceeds of the Estate 
Duty, derived from personal property, 
were directed to be paid to the local 
taxation account in substitution for the 
old Probate Duties, no similar words to 
these were inserted in the Act. He 
thought it would be extremely incon- 
venient in the interpretation of these 
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for another purpose of a personal charac- 
ter. He argued this question at length 
the previous day, and submitted it to the 
Speaker, and he was not going to raise 
the question again. But he found him- 
self charged in the Press with having 
sprung a mine on the Government, with 
having stated something for the first 
time without giving notice, and thus been 
guilty of something rather in the nature 
of a trick. He had a great dislike to 
| accusations of that sort, and he wished, 
as a matter of personal explanation, to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that on May 21, when the Bill was 
in Committee, and this clause under 
discussion, he then stated that of course 
|it was not a question on which they 





Acts to have a phrase of this kind | could take the ruling of the Chairman of 
inserted in the present Bill, which did | Committee, but that it was a question 
not occur in any previous Act,authorising for the Speaker to decide. He gave 
precisely the same thing being done. | notice at that time that when the Report 
This Bill, when it became law, would | stage was reached they should publicly 
authorise the duties to be intercepted in| ask the Speaker for his ruling on the 
spite of the Exchequer and Audit Act, | clause. He made this statement in order 
exactly as other Acts had done ; there- | to discharge himself from any appearance 
fore he was afraid the Government could | of having been guilty of the conduct 
not accept the Amendment. [‘‘ Hear,|which had been imputed to him. 
hear !”’ | (Cheers. | 

Sirk HENRY FOWLER (Wolver-| Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
hampton, E.) thought the right hon. | the answer of the Chancellor of the 
Gentleman’s answer to the hon. Member| Exchequer to the hon. Member for 
for King’s Lynn was simply an attempt | King’s Lynn might be good enough, but 
to show that two blacks made a white. | it amounted to this: The Front Bench 
There was no doubt that what was done| of the Opposition must not find fault 
in 1888 was indefensible and wrong. | with the refusal of the Government to 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-|insert this Amendment, because they 
CHEQUER : Why did you not object|had done as badly themselves. He 
to it? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | | would point out, however, that the 

Sir HENRY FOWLER replied that| Amendment did not come from the 
they had so much to object to in the | front Opposition Bench, but from an 
whole scheme of 188%, so far as finance | independent Member. When a mistake 
was concerned, but that, of course, was | had been discovered that mistake should 
bygone history. He considered no} be corrected as soon as possible. While 
answer had been given to the Amend-| it was right for them to follow a good 
ment, and tacitly the Chancellor of the| precedent, it was also right for them to 
Exchequer admitted that this was in-| cease to follow a bad one as soon as they 
directly a violation of the Exchequer| possibly could. He was disappointed 
and Audit Act of 1866, but that it was|that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 








inadvisable to say so on the face of the 
statute. His hope was that this was the 
last time the blunder would be com- 
mitted, and he thought that the discus- 
sion that had taken place with reference 
to this clause would prevent any future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—and he 
was sure it would prevent the existing 
one—from repeating the mistake that 
had been made here. He rose, however, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


|could not accept this Amendment after 
the concession he had made to the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, to 
|whom, at the commencement of the 
| Report stage, he had made a promise, 
on behalf of the Government, that steps 
would shortly be taken to put an end to 
these financial operations. 

*Mr. SPEAKER remarked that the 
hon. Member was now going into the 
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general financial portion of the section, |to sound finance. The Chancellor of the 
but it was not open for him to do so on | Exchequer had sheltered himself in de- 
this Amendment. |fending the clause behind the Finance 
Mr. LOUGH desired to point out | Act of. 1894 ; and the Chancellor of the 
that the Amendment had not been | Exchequer said because these grants from 
moved in a hostile spirit, and all that | | Probate Duty were made to the local 
was asked was that as they had come to | taxationaccount bythe Local Government 
regard this plan with suspicion these | Actof 1888, and because the precedent was 
harmless words should be inserted in| followed in the Finance Act of 1894, 
order to inaugurate a better state of therefore it was necessary to follow these 
things. precedents in this case. But there was 
*Sir C. DILKE said the only word he | a clear distinction between the precedent 
should have to say on this Amendment of 1888 and the present case. The 
would be out of order, because Mr. | transfer of the contribution from the 
Speaker had ruled the general financial | proceeds of the Probate Duty in 1888 to 
consideration to be precluded from dis- | the local taxation account was a transfer 
cussion in the Debate on this Amend- ofa certain proportion to the credit of 
ment. Although it was out of order he | the general local taxation account. In 
was afraid they | should have regard to it | this case it was proposed to take a portion 
in the votes they should give, and he!of the death duty, not for the general 
should support the hon. Member on the | benefit of the local taxation account, but 
grounds he had so well put forward. for the benefit of a particular class of 
Mr. LEWIS said that Section 10 of | |taxpayers. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
the Act of 1866 laid down a salutary | chequer said, because these words applied 
rule as to the payment of revenues into in the Act it was not wrong they should 
the Imperial Exchequer. It provided | appear in the Bill; but the fact that a 
that the Commissioners of Customs and | mistake had been made once was no 
Inland Revenue, the Postmaster General, | reason for making it again. It was the 
etc., should cause the gross revenues of | duty of the House to take the matter 
their respective Departments to be paid | seriously into consideration, and no in- 
at such times and under such regulations | justice or inconvenience would result 
as the Treasury might from time to time | from the omission of the words. 
prescribe, to the account of the Imperial} *THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
Exchequer at the Bank of England, |\CHEQUER said he really thought they 
Scotland, and Ireland, and all! other | had decided the question on the proposal 
public moneys payable to the Exchequer |to omit the earlier words of the sub- 
should be paid to the same accounts. | section. The clause directed the Com- 
It was most important that this rule | missioners of Inland Revenue to make a 
should not be departed from. cash payment to the local taxation 
account ; they could only make such a 
Question put, ‘‘ That those words be | payment out of some tax which must be 
there inserted.’’ named, and it had not been proposed that 
any other tax should be substituted for the 
The House divided Pi tes” 129 ;| Estate Duty or personalty. The proposal 
Noes, 238.—(Division List, No. 273.) | in the Bill was that the payment should be 
made in exactly the same manner that 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den-|it was made under the Act of 1894. 
bighshire, W.) moved to omit the words|That might be right or it might be 
“out of the proceeds of the Estate Duty | wrong ; ‘the question had been argued 
derived in England from personal pro-| already, and it was hardly necessary to 
perty.” He said those words were in-| argue it again. The omission of the words 
accurate, because it was practically | proposed to be struck out would make 
impossible to ascertain in the Department | the sub-section meaningless. 
the proportion of Estate Duty derived| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that if 
from personalty and the proportionderived | the words objected to were omitted, it 
from realty. That was the opinion ex-| would be proposed to insert other words 
pressed before the Royal Commission by| which would make the clause much 
Sir Alfred Milner. The form of the| better. The House could hardly be called 
clause was unconstitutional and contrary | upon to decide an unimportant question. 
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It was proposed to add £2,000,000 
to the £7,000,000, which by various 
surreptitious methods was intercepted 
and given away without being voted by 
the House ; there was therefore an ex- 
tension of an unsound system of finance. 
The defence of the clause on the ground 
of precedent had been sufficiently met 
by the answer that the creating of a bad 
precedent was no reason why it should 
be followed. We had now a chance of 
retracing our steps, of leaving the down- 
ward path, of getting off the slippery 
slope that would precipitate us into 
national bankruptcy, of departing from 
a thoroughly unsound system of finance, 
which deprived the House of Commons 
of complete control over the expenditure. 
As to the £2,000,000 being a tax on 
personal property, it could not be so ; it 
would be simply taken from the Imperial 
Exchequer, and no one could know how 
much came from personalty and how 
much from realty and from taxes on 
coffee and beer. The words of the clause 
were unnecessary and meaningless, and 
therefore ought to be struck out. 

Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) said he supported the Amend- 
ment on the ground that the words of 
the clause were entirely misleading, 
because there was no such thing as 
“ Estate Duty” derived from personal 
property in England. There was up till 
1894 a Probate Duty, and an Estate 
Duty levied on what was in law called 
personalty. Out of that Probate Duty 
there was a proportion carried over to 
grants in aid. Up till the Finance Act 
1894, Probate Duty was levied on per- 
sonalty only, and by the term personalty 
was meant property which in law was so 
defined, that is to say, leaseholds of 99 
years as in London, and the leaseholds 
of 999 years which form the tenure 
system in Lancashire. But all those 
duties were abolished by the Finance 
Act of 1894, and Estate Duty on person- 
alty ceased to exist. That Act established 
and created an “ Estate Duty” so desig- 
nated by the Act ; and this Bill referred 
to the “ Estate Duty” so defined. By 
the First Section the duty granted and 
therein call Estate Duty was a duty to 
be “ levied and paid upon the principal 
value (ascertained as thereafter provided) 
of all property real or personal, settled 
or unsettled, and which passed on the 
death of such person, and this duty the 
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Act called “Estate Duty.” The Act 
proceeded to define the property and 
conditions on which the duty should be 
paid, and by Section 22 the definition 
clause of the Act defined property as 
meaning “real and personal property.” 
The Estate Duty was levied out of a 
mixed fund of realty and leasehold, or 
personalty in England as defined in law. 
This included all sorts of property, and 
was not pure personalty or moveable as 
they knew it. [“ Hear, hear!”] In 
Scotland personalty meant moveable 
property, and the Finance Act so defines, 
so that whilst Estate Duty derived from 
personal property exists in Scotland, it 
did not exist in England, and the Estate 
Duty of the Finance Act of 1894 was 
not as described in this Bill, and the 
words improperly described the fund. It 
had been attempted to justify the use of 
the words by the 20th Section of the 
Act which relates to the grants in aid 
clause out of the Estate Duty ; but those 
words did not describe the Estate Duty, 
but laid down administrative directions 
subject to Treasury resolutions, for ascer- 
taining what on certain calculations 
would be a sum to represent that amount 
which was under the Probate Acts levied 
formerly as Probate and Estate Duty on 
personalty, the personalty of legal and 
not of economic conditions. This was 
recognised in Sir A. Milner’s memorandum 
appendix to Volume 4 of Royal Com- 
mission, who said that no materials 
existed for ascertaining the difference of 
taxation levied on moveable and im- 
moveable property. For these reasons 
he supported the Amendment. 

Mr. LOUGH said if these words were 
struck out the clause would still provide 
that the money should be paid by the 
Commissioners of the Inland Revenue. 
What they objected to was the ear- 
marking of the fund which occurred in 
these particular words. He agreed with 
the description given of it by his hon. 
Friend who had justsat down. All this 
Estate Duty had gone into a common 
purse for two years. It had not been 
separated before. A great many persons 
on the opposite side of the House seemed 
to think that this was a new imposition 
on personal property. They were doing 
nothing of thekind. They were dipping 
their hands in a fund which had existed 
for two years, and they were taking it 
as they would take it out of any other 
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cash of the country. A great many 
people were induced to take a more 
lenient view of the Bill owing to these 
words, and it was highly judicious indeed 
to move that they be struck out of the 
Bill. 

Dr. CLARK said as regarded this 
Amendment, he was in a little difficulty 
because if they were to pay a certain 
sum they must determine out of what 
they were to pay it. The words used 
here should be struck out, leaving it to 
the Member for King’s Lynn to move 
his Amendment by and by. He sup- 
posed it was necessary to have definition 
or they would have no money out of 
which to pay it ; but why on earth the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
desire to keep in the words “ derived in 
England from personal property,” he 
could not understand. They were going 
to pay half, and whether the money 
came from the Estate Duty or from the 
Inland Revenue, was a matter of no im- 
portance whatever. If the Estate Duty 
was not sufficient, they might have to 
bring in a Bill; but why they should 
restrict the payment to cone class of 
property and one mode of assessment, 
he could not imagine. It was laying 
down a very ambiguous phrase to be 
paid out of Estate Duty in England. 
He hoped they would have some reason 
why the time of the House was wasted 
in discussing this point. [Jronical cheers. | 
There had not been a single argument 
urged from the Treasury Bench in favour 
of it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said if they 
passed this Amendment, they would be 
ordering the Inland Revenue to do that 
which would be physically and morally 
impossible for it to do. A portion of 
the revenue had been already intercepted 
by a previous Act, and unless in this 
case you marked the particular part of 
the revenue they were going to intercept, 
they would get no money at all. There 
was another Amendment later on, and 
he urged that this Amendment should 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. McKENNA could not agree that 
the Amendment should be withdrawn. 
If reliance was placed solely on the 
Estate Duty it might happen that some 
year the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his Budget would introduce a new system 
of taxation, and there would be no funds 
out of the Estate Duty to meet the 
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purposes of the Act. He thought the 
grants under the Act ought to come 


from the whole Exchequer of the 
country. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the 


point at issue was whether the money to 
be applied to relieving the rates on agri- 
cultural land was to come out of a parti- 
cular fund, and if so, whether that fund 
should be the proceeds from taxes on 
personal property. He thought the 
money ought not to come from personal 
property. Take the case of two houses 
in the same street of the town—one held 
under lease for 99 years and the other a 
freehold. The first was personal pro- 
perty ; the other was real property. 
Why should the house which was per- 
sonal property be called upon by the 
words they were now discussing to con- 
tribute to the relief of agriculture while 
the house that was a freehold was 
exempted ? Again, there were cases of 
houses held under leases for 999 years. 
Such a lease was practically, but not 
legally, a freehold. Yet while the 
house which was technically a freehold 
was exonerated by the clause, the house 
that was practically a freehold had to 
bear the burden of relieving agriculture. 
Take another case. The owner of a 
villa in the country, which would be 
real property, was exonerated—though 
he might be deriving his income from 
land —from any charge for the relief of 
agriculture, while the tradesman in a 
town who had a lease for 21 or 100 
years-—though he had no direct connec- 
tion with agriculture—was to be taxed, 
or the duty derivable from his estate 
was to be ear marked, for the relief of 
agriculture. He asked ‘upon what 
ground such a distinction could be 
defended? There was no distinction 
made in the Estate Duty Act between 
real property and personal property—— 


*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER rose in his place, and 
claimed that the question be now put. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think it 
is necessary to accept the Motion, but I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will not pro- 
long his remarks. I would remind him 
that he is about to read an Act which 
has been read already in the course of 
the discussion. I think this point has 
been fully debated, and that a decision 
might speedily be taken upon it. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he was 
merely about to call attention to the first 
section of the Estate Duty Act in order 
to press for an answer to the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 165 ; 
Noes, 74.—(Division List, No. 274.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he had 
an Amendment to move which he had 
some hopes that the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill would accept. 
According to the Bill, relief was to be 
given to agricultural land after the 31st 
day of March next, so that no occasion 
for relief arose until that date. But by 
this sub-section it was proposed to pay 
during the six months ending the 31st 
March from the Local Taxation Account, 
that was, to pay a sum of money which 
was not due. It would be impossible, 
moreover, from a practical point of viéw, 
for the right hon. Gentleman to get his 
machinery into order to ascertain the 
amount which was to be paid. In the 
first place, he would have to get a 
separate valuation throughout every 
rural district in the whole kingdom. 
[Cries of ‘‘Oh !’’] 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that point was 
dealt with on the first clause. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he was 
not discussing that point, but was 
pointing out that it was a question of 
time. The first thing that would have 
to be done was to get a separate valua- 
tion of farms, land, buildings, and farm- 
houses. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think this was discussed on the First 
Section, and if the hon. Member wished 
to raise the question of the date he 
ought to have done so then. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that the 
first Section dealt with the date when 
relief ought to come into operation. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said he was quite 
aware of that, but if the hon. Member 
was going into details which were used 
in a previous argument as to whether the 
3lst of March should be the date fixed 
for the Act, that was ground which had 
been gone over. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said it was a 
physical impossibility for the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue to ascertain 
the amount before the 31st of March. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he rose to a 
point of order. He wished to ask 
whether this question as to what had to 
be done before the 31st of March was 
not discussed upon the first clause of the 
Bill. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that on the point 
of order he would ask whether it was 
not the case that the point discussed on 
Clause 1 was the question of the moment 
that the occupier of agricultural land 
would commence to pay a half of the 
rate, and whether the point now raised, 
namely, whether or not the payment 
should be made in the six months pre- 
ceding the 3lst of March, was not an 
altogether different question. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, on 
the point of order, submitted that the 
sub-section which they were now con- 
sidering was a piece of machinery abso- 
lutely necessary for working purposes, 
as the money must be paid in before the 
first half-year in order that payment 
might be made. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that did not 
appear to be a point of order, although 
it might be a very good reason for not 
accepting the Amendment. He thought 
the hon. Member was entitled to raise 
the question, but he hoped he would do 
so with more brevity. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE submitted, 
as a point of order, that these words 
were absolutely inconsistent with those 
in the first clause. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that was not a 
point of order, although it might bea 
reason why the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment should be accepted. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he 
would then argue the question simply on 
its merits. As a point of drafting, the 
words were wrong. He submitted, in 
the first place, that they could not ascer- 
tain the amount by the date fixed in 
this sub-section, owing to difficulties to 
which he had referred ; in the second 
place, that they would be paying in 
money before it was due; and in the 
third place, that these words were abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the words they 
had already enacted in the first sub- 
section of the first clause. He therefore 
begged to move to omit the words 
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‘thirty-first day of March’’ and to 
insert the words ‘‘ thirtieth day of Sep- 
tember.”’ 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said if 
they were going to pay money when it 
became due it was necessary that they 
should have it ready, and this sub- 
section provided that money should be 
paid into the local taxation account 
during the six months before the 31st of 
March next. There was nothing in the 
contention that these words were incon- 
sistent with the earlier words in the Bill. 
It might as well be contended that the 
fourth clause, which provided for certain 
certificates being made by the Local 
Government Board ‘‘as soon as may 
be,’’ was inconsistent with the provision 
that relief should be given during the 
five years from the 3lst March. The 
provision in this sub-section and the 
other provisions in the Bill were in pre- 
paration of the relief which was to be 
given during the five years. 

Mr. DALZIEL said the relief to be 
given started on the 3lst March next. 
The money which the Committee was 
voting was to meet a deficiency, but 
there could be no deficiency on the 31st 
March. It could only occur six months 
later. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
that the deficiency would occur in the 
half-year ensuing after the 3lst March, 
and the money must have been paid into 
the local taxation account so that it 
might be paid out during that half-year. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that that was his 
argument. There would be six months 
in which to pay the money and before 
the deficiency occurred. 

Mr. McKENNA said that the words 
‘fas soon as may be’’ in Clause 4, to 
which the Solicitor General had referred, 
were followed by the words ‘‘ after the 
passing of this Act,’’ and hence an 
express exception was made. For this 
cause it was necessary to know the 
exact amount of the deficiency, and 
every operation must be finished before 
the 3lst March next. That meant the 
re-rating of all agricultural land to dis- 
criminate between land and buildings, 
and it could not be done in the time 
available. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said it was 
impossible for any deficiency to arise 
before the 31st March next. Time was 
always given to the ratepayers by the 
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authorities to pay their contributions, 
and it was quite evident that whatever 
was the right date to put in the Bill it 
could not be the 3lst March. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
that the spending authorities did not do 
their business on credit to the end of the 
year. They made disbursements as they 
were due, and the money must there- 
fore be lodged in the local taxation 
account. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 155 ; 
Noes, 74.—(Division List, No. 275.) 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


Clause 3,— 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM MORE THAN ONE 
PARISH. 

(1.) Where any spending authority require in 
any half year or other period to raise from two 
or more parishes a sum by a rate to which this 
Act applies, they shall, in determining the net 
amount to be so raised, deduct the sum issuable 
to them in respect of the said rate on account 
of their share of the annual grant for the said , 
half year or other period; and the net amount 
after that deduction shall, where it would other- 
wise be raised in proportion to the rateable 
value, be raised in proportion to the assessable 
value of those parishes. 

(2.) For the purposes of this Act the assess- 
able value of a parish shall be the rateable 
value thereof reduced by an amount equal to 
one half of the rateable value of the agricultural 
land in the parish. 


Mr. LEWIS rose to move the omis- 
sion of all the words in the clause down 
to the words ‘‘and the net amount,”’ 
but wished first to ask whether the 
Motion would’ exclude subsequent 
Amendments to the clause or whether 
the omission of the words of the clause 
up to the next Amendment would be the 
question put from the Chair ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that in putting 
the Motion he should folow the usual 
course, so as not to exclude subsequent 
Amendments. He might add that the 
next Amendment, standing in the name 
of the hon. Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs, did not make sense as it stood 
upon the Paper. Perhaps some mistake 
had been made in printing it. If no 
mistake had been committed he could 
not put the Amendment. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that he | the payment fairly between the different 


did not propose to move it. 


Mr. LEWIS moved the omission of 
He said that his object was 


Clause 3. 
to record a protest against what appeared 


to him to be one of the most repulsive 


clauses in appearance that could be con- 
tained in any Rating Bill. It was a 
clause which could not possibly be 


understood by the local authorities to} 


which it referred. When the clause was 
before the Committee an explanation 
was asked for on all sides, and the 
Solicitor General contributed a masterly 
and lucid exposition of it. By this time, 
however, he feared that the House ha 
completely forgotten what was the 
meaning and object of the clause. He 
did not envy the state of mind of any 
Board of Guardians or of any clerk to any 
rural or urban district council who had 
to interpret such a clause as this. It 


ought to be recast and made more intel- | 
President of the/| 


ligible. When the 
Local Government Board was asked in 


Committee to explain the clause, he read | 


out from a paper what he or his advisers 
conceived to be the interpretation of the 
provision, and when he had exhausted 
the contents of the paper he had nothing 
further to say on the subject. By the 
end of the Debate, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman had been convinced that 
the clause required reconstruction before 
the Report stage. He wished to know 
what was the result of the right hon, 


Gentleman’s reconstruction of the clause. | 


Tf the right hon. Gentleman was in a 
position to tell the House that he meant 


to introduce a more satisfactory clause, | 


he should, of course, withdraw his Motion. 
He concluded by moving that the words 
of the clause down to the word ‘‘and’’ 
be omitted. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said that it was 
quite true that when the clause was last 


under discussion he undertook to ascer- | 


tain, with the help of the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General, whether 
the provision required amendment and 
whether it could be made simpler and 
clearer. The clause had been considered 
accordingly, and the conclusion that had 
been come to was that it was quite 
intelligible and clear. It related to the 
question of contributions from more than 
one parish, and the effect, as he main- 
tained, of the clause was to distribute 


} 


parishes according to the amount of the 
| grant to which they were justly entitled. 
The contribution as certified by the 
Local Government Board under the 
terms of the Bill would be handed over 
|in the first place to the spending autho- 
|rities. Supposing that a spending au- 
| thority required to raise a certain sum, 
say £500, and that the contribution as 
| certified by the Local Government Board 
‘would be £100, then £400 only would 
| be required to be raised by that autho- 
‘rity instead of £500. The first part of 
|the clause therefore provided that the 
contribution which was to be received by 
|the local authority according to the 
certificate of the Department should be 
| deducted from the amount to be raised. 
Then came the question of distribution 
among several parishes, and how much 
they were to have. How was this to be 
‘done? In order that each parish might 
get the full share of the grant to which 
\it was entitled, the net amount which 
was required, after the deduction of the 
contribution—that was to say, £400— 
was to be raised on the assessable value 
instead of the rateable value, the assess- 
able value meaning the rateable value of 
the parish minus half of the rateable 
value of the agricultural land in that 
|parish. If the net amount after the 
deduction were to be raised on the rate- 
able value this would follow, the greater 
or the less amount of the agricultural 
‘land in that parish would not be taken 
|into account in the share they would 
|receive. The consequence of that would 
| be that in the case of a parish with a large 
|amount of agricultural land, that parish 
| would get less than its fair share of the 
contribution to which it was entitled. 
The further consequence was that more 
rates would have to be raised. There 
would be an increase of rate to make up 
for the deficiency caused by their 
receiving too small a share of the con- 
tribution, which would fall on account of 
property in that parish, and the further 
effect would be that property other than 
agricultural land would have to pay 
towards that increase of rate in the pro- 
portion of twice that of agricultural land. 
That was the general effect of this 
clause ; that was the difficulty against 
which they wished to provide. But it 
was not so difficult or so unintelligible 
as hon. Members seemed to assume. At 
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least, he hoped he had done something |the right hon. Gentleman must excuse 


to make the clause clearer to hon. 
Members than it was before. 

Mr. LLOY D-G EORGE acknowledged 
that the right hon. Gentleman had given 
a lucid explanation of the clause, but he 
did not think that it worked fairly. In 
cases where parishes were grouped it 
would introduce confusion. In the first 
place, the buildings and the land would 
bear a very different portion of the rate 
where the rate was levied for one parish 
than where it was levied for two 
parishes. Supposing they levied a rate 
for one parish and not a group. After 
the rate had gone up then the balance 
was divided between the buildings in 
that particular parish and the land. 
Supposing they grouped parishes in the 
way proposed by this clause. Assume, 
for the purposes of argument, that there 
were three or four, more or less, urban 
districts in the union, In that union 
there were two or three small boroughs, 
the rest being agricultural parishes, 
How would the clause work there ? 
There was a contribution from the 
Imperial Exchequer of £100. If the 
rate went up next year, in all the agri- 
cultura] districts there was only a half 
for the land in that parish ; the rest of 
the parish would make up the difference 
—the tenant farmer, as the occupier of 
buildings and farmhouses, and the 
squire, of his mansion, would have to 
make up the difference. It was clear 
that it was intended to shift the burden 
from the owners of buildings who, in 
agricultural districts, were farmers and 
landowners, to the owners and occupiers 
of buildings in the small boroughs. 
That was not fair. 

Mr. DALZIEL agreed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had explained what no 
doubt was the object of the clause. He 
should like to know why, in the first 
‘ place, it was considered necessary to 
deduct the money received from the 
Treasury under the Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT thought some 
answer was due to the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon Boroughs, who had pointed out 
a serious difficulty in combined parishes, 
where the deficiency caused by the 
relief given to some of the agricultural 
parishes would fall unfairly on those 
which were non-agricultural parishes. 
As far as they were able to understand 
this clause, the right hon. Gentleman 
had given a lucid explanation of it ; but 
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them as to their difficulty in the matter, 
when he pointed out that on a former 
occasion the First Lord of the Treasury 
agreed with him in saying that he had 
not the remotest idea what the clause 
meant. [{Laughter.| He remembered 
that in one of the great State trials in 
the last century the Attorney General 
made a speech lasting three days in 
order to convict the prisoner, who was 
unanimously acquitted because the jury 
said that if it required three days to 
prove the prisoner’s guilt he must be 
innocent. [Zaughter.] So obscure was 
this clause that it seemed to prove the 
object intended to be carried out was 
wrong, otherwise an attempt would 
have been made to express that object 
more intelligibly. A friend of his in 
command of a Volunteer regiment, 
through giving the proper words of 
command, got his regiment into such 
confusion that it could not move, 
[Laughter.| He hit upon the expedient 
of dropping the use of technical terms, 
and said to the men, ‘‘ You fellows 
know what I mean; go up Regent 
Street.’’ [Laughter.| He had always 
held up that example to draughtsmen, 
He had said to draughtsmen, with 
reference to a Bill, ‘‘ Could you not say, 
‘Go up Regent Street?’ ’’ (Laughter. 
If there was an object to be accomplish 
by this clause, he recommended the right 
hon. Gentleman to say to the draughts- 
man, ‘‘ Don’t you think you can go up 
Regent Street ?’’ and say in plainer 
words than these what the clause really 
meant. [Zaughter.| However, that 
really was a question of drafting, but as 
regarded the substance of the matter 
they ought to have an answer from the 
right hon. Gentleman to show that the 
allegation put forward by the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon with great force 
was not well founded, and that in com- 
bined parishes the relief given to the 
agricultural portions of them would not 
throw an undue burden upon the indus- 
trial parts of the community. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester) thought many districts would 
have a difficulty in administering this 
Act unless a Memorandum was sent out 
explaining Clause 3 ; only he feared the 
Memorandum itself would be a tremen- 
dously long document, and they would 
want someone to explain the Memoran- 
dum. He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
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would not be disinclined, seeing that| absolute fallacy. Of course hon. Gen- 


the Bill effected a great change in| 
the incidence of local rating, and would 
cause revolutionary proceedings through- 
out the country, to give a further 
promise that between now and the 
Third Reading he would endeavour if he 
could to frame a phrase which would tell 
the authorities concerned, in the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman, how to go 
up Regent Street. He lived in an atmo- 
sphere of complaint in the urban district 
in which he lived, and of the Council of 
which he was a member, with regard to 
the rural authority, which always 
possessed a majority on the Assessment 
Committee of landlords and farmers. It 
was a constant complaint that the urban 
residents paid more than their fair pro- 
portion towards the cost of county 
rates and county administration. This, 
he feared, according to the statement of 
the hon. Member for Carnarvon, would 
still further enable local assessment 
authorities to increase the burden upon 
the district urban authorities and the 
small townships. Whether the Bill was 
good or bad, let them have it so that 
they could understand it, and so avoid 
further friction between the rural and 
urban authorities. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
no doubt the Government would take to 
heart the admonitions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, though, having regard to 
the manifold temptations of Regent 
Street, he did not know that he should 
recommend that particular street for the 
draftsmen to go up. [ Laughter. | 
Really, however, if one would only 
follow the explanation given, he did not 
hesitate to say that the clause was, as 
far as one could judge, a simple and 
proper method of dealing with the ques- 
tion. There was not the least desire not 
to assist the local authorities, and no 
doubt what was done on former occa- 
sions, ever since the old Parochial Act of 
1838 and the Union Assessment Act, 
would be followed in connection with 
this Act—namely, that a circular letter 
would be sent out to the local authorities 
concerned, and he was quite sure his 
right hon. Friend would be willing to 
have his lucid explanation handed down 
to posterity as part of that circular 
letter. The clause was perfectly clear 
when its meaning was understood. It was 
said that it would put a larger burden on 


tlemen were perfectly right in objecting 
to the Bill as they did, on the ground 
that, if rates rise, an increased burden 
would then have to be borne by build- 
ings and houses and land other than 
agricultural land. That was a blot, as 
hon, Gentlemen thought, on the whole 
Bill, but it had nothing to do with the 
particular clause. Conceding the principle 
of Clause 1, Clause 3 applied the prin- 
ciple perfectly and properly to the case 
where more than one parish had to con- 
tribute the amount that had to be 
raised. 


Question put, “That the words of 
Clause 3, down to word ‘and,’ in line 
22, stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided—Ayes, 192 ; Noes, 
93—(Division List, No. 276). 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS moved, 
after the word “ period,” to insert the 
words “from the sum required.” He 
explained that his Amendment was only 
one of a drafting nature, in order to 
make the clause perfectly clear. It was 
obvious that if the spending authority 
had to deduct a sum of money, it must 
be deducted from some amount, and the 
words he proposed to insert were neces- 
sary to show the source from which the 
deduction would be made. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russe, Tyrone, 8.) said the Amend- 
ment was absolutely unnecessary. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE supported 
the Amendment, on the ground that it 
would make the clause more clear than 
it was at present. There was an earnest 
desire on the part of many hon. Men- 
bers to see the clauses of the Bill con- 
structed as clearly as possible, in order 
to shut out the possibility of litigation, 
and there was no form of litigation more’ 
expensive and vexatious than that 
arising between different parishes. It 
was with that object the Amendment 
was moved. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that hon. Members opposite might take 
it from him that the clause was clearly 
drawn and worded, and that there was 
no reason to apprehend that it might 
lead to litigation from looseness of con- 
struction. [* Hear, hear ! ”] 





the small boroughs. That really was an 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved in 
Sub-section (2) to leave out the word 
“ Act,” and to insert the word “ section.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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The next Amendment on the Paper, 
standing in the name of Mr. HERBERT 
Roserts (Denbighshire, W.), proposed 
to insert after the word “Act” the 
words— 


“The rateable value of agricultural land 
shall be deemed to be the rent which the occu- 
pier thereof is liable to pay and.’ 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled the Amend- 
ment out of order, on the ground that it 
proposed to raise the rateable value and 
therefore increase the charge. The 
Amendment was also contrary to what 
the House had already agreed to in 
dealing with the first clause. 


CERTIFYING OF ANNUAL SUMS PAYABLE IN 
RESPECT OF DEFICIENCY. 

(1.) The Local Government shall, as soon as 
may be after the passing of this Act, certify the 
amount— 

(2) of the annual grant to be paid to the 

Local Taxation Account; and 

(6) of the share of such grant to be paid 

annually to each spending authority 
under this Act, and for that purpose shall 
determine in the prescribed manner the amount 
* which for the purposes of this Act is to be taken 
as having been raised during the last year before 
the passing of this Act by any rate to which 
this Act applies for the expenditure of each 
spending authority. 

2.) Such proportion of the whole amount so 
taken to be raised in respect of any hereditaments 
or parishes as the Local Government Board 
estimate to be the proportion of the total rateable 
value of those hereditaments or parishes which 
represents the value of agricultural land, shall 
be taken for the purposes of this Act as the 
amount raised during the said year, by the said 
authority, by the said rate, in respect of agri- 
cultural land, and one half of that amount shall 
be taken as the deficiency which will arise from 
the provisions of this Act in the produce of the 
said rate. 

(3.) A sum equal to the total amount of the 
deficiencies thus estimated for all the spending 
authorities in England shall be the amount of 
the annual grant, and a sum equal to the 
deficiency thus estimated in the case of each 
spending authority shall be the share of that 
spending authority in the annual grant, and the 
Local Government Board shall certify the same 
accordingly. 

(4.) The Local Government Board, in acting 
under this section, shall obtain and make such 
information and inquiries, and in such manner 
as they think fit. 

(5.) The Local Government Board may amend, 
or for the purpose of meeting any alteration in 
an area or authority to which a certificate relates 
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may vary, a certificate under this section, and 
any such amendment or variation shall have 
effect from the date of the original certificate, 
or any later date fixed by the Board; but save 
as aforesaid, a certificate shall be final and 
binding on all persons. 


(6.) The Local Government Board may give 
a provisional certificate, if they think necessary, 
for the purpose of enabling the first payments 
to the Local Taxation Account under this Act 
to be made, before they have sufficient informa- 
tion to enable them to give a final certificate. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE, on behalf of 
Mr. Hersert Lewis, moved in Sub- 
section (1), to leave out the words “as 
soon as may be,” in order to insert 
the words “ within twelve months.” His 
object was to give a direction, as it were, 
to the Local Government Board that 
they were to do this work within a 
specified time. Unless they did so, it 
would lead to considerable confusion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 
Amendment is not in order having 
regard to Section 2, which has been 
passed. Under Section 2, the money, 
which cannot be paid until these pro- * 
ceedings have been taken under Section 
4, is to be paid in by the 31st of March, 
so that already, under the Act, having 
regard to what has already been enacted 
under Section 2, “as soon as may be” 
means as soon as may be before the 31st 
of March, because the Act already pro- 
vides that something must be done, 
which cannot be done under Clause 4, 
by the 31st of March. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said in that 
case he would move the second Amend- 
ment standing in the name of his hon. 
Friend to insert “ before the first day of 
January 1897.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The second Amend- 
ment is simply an alternative to the first 
Amendment, and is not in order. 

*Mr. McKENNA moved to leave out 
the words “ for the purposes of this Act 
is to be taken as having’ and to insert 
instead thereof the words “ has actually.” 
This Amendment had got a meaning 
behind it which did not appear on the 
surface. When a rate say of 2s. in the 
£1 was levied upon any district, the 
amount which was actually produced 
was not the amount which was supposed 
to be produced by the rate. A certain 
amount was not paid and the rate which 
was levied at 2s. in the £1 only pro- 
duced on an average about as much as 
a rate of ls. lld. would produce if 
everybody paid in full. As the Act 
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originally stood it was proposed to take 
for the purposes of the relief, not the 
amount which was actually raised by a 
given rate in a given parish, but the 
amount which the rate would have pro- 
duced if the rate had been paid in full. 
The right hon. Gentleman accepted in 
Committee an Amendment to Clause 6, 
and having done that he must necessarily, 
as a consequence, accept this Amend- 
ment also. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This Amendment 
appears to raise the same question as 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Anglesey. 

*Mr. MCKENNA said that with great 
respect, he thought there was a wide 
distinction between the two. The 
Amendment of his hon. Friend referred 
to the amount which should be paid in 
each year, the amount varying in each 
year, and not the actual amount raised 
in each year. His present Amendment 
proposed to settle once for all what the 
amount was that was to be paid. His 
Amendment stated that the amount that 
was to be paid was the actual amount 
raised in the year 1896. He thought it 
would appear to be really, as the Bill now 
stood in Clause 6, only a drafting Amend- 
ment,consequential upon the Amendment 
which was accepted on Clause 6. Under 
Clause 2, in respect of the deficiency, 
something had to be paid to the local 
taxation account and, by the local tax- 
ation account, to the Spending Authority. 
That was to be paid, and by Clause 4, 
the Local Government Board “shall 
determine in the prescribed manner the 
amount which, for the purposes of this 
Act, is to be taken as having been 
raised,” and so on. Clause 6 said that 
the returns “shall be made to the Local 
yovernment Board in accordance with 
the prescribed regulations.” This was 
one of the prescribed regulations :— 
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‘*(a) By every Spending Authority in relation 
to the sums actually received by them or their 
predecessors during the year next before the 
passing of this Act by any rate to which this 
Act applies.’’ 


Therefore they had a return from the 
Spending Authority of the sum which 
was actually received by the Spending 
Authority. Turn back to Clause 4, and 


Mr. McKenna. 
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they found in line 36 “ shall determine in 
the prescribed manner ”—it now became 
“the actual amount received by the 
Spending Authority in 1896.” It 
was no longer the amount which, 
for the purposes of this Act, was to 
be taken as having been raised, but 
which, for the purposes of this 
Act, was actually received in 1896. 
Under Section 6 the return which had 
to be made was not a return of what the 
rate would have produced, but what it 
actually did produce. It was upon that 
return only that Section 4 must now be 
based, and consequently the words 
‘‘which for the purpose of this Act 
must be taken as having been raised 
during the last year were inaccurate.”’ 
If the Amendment were not accepted 
there would be difficulty hereafter in the 
courts of law. The local authorities 
would claim to have the rate which 
ought to have been raised, whereas the 
courts of law would hold that the amount 
they were entitled to was the actual rate 
which had been raised. 

Mr. CHAPLIN remarked that the 
Amendment which he accepted in Com- - 
mittee on Clause 6 of the Bill had really 
nothing to do with this point. The 
Amendment he accepted related solely 
to the returns which were to be made to 
the Local Government Board, but the 
present Amendment, which he was also 
asked to accept, related to the certifi- 
cates which were to be made to the Local 
Government Board. 

*Mr. McKENNA: They are to be 
made on these returns. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said they were to be 
made on these returns in such a manner 
and in such way as the Local Govern- 
ment Board thought fit, and it was in 
order to give them some latitude for the 
purpose of arriving at a fair and average 
estimate of what the expenditure had 
been that the clause was worded as it 
was, when it said they— 

‘¢ Shall determine in the prescribed manner the 


amount which, for the purpose of this Act, 
is to be taken as having been raised,” 


instead of ‘‘having been actually 
raised.’’ It was in order to enable the 
Local Government Board to meet any 
case where the sums raised in the last 
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year had been much greater or much less | 
than they ought to have been, because 
of the balances which might have been 
for or against the local authority during 
that year, and to enable them to arrive) 
at a fair average of what the expenditure 
for the year might have been that the 
clause had been so drafted. Let him 
point out what would be the effect of 
accepting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. If the Local Government 
Board were forced to do what the hon. 
Member desired, they would, in the case 
where any local authority—owing to any 
accident or irregularity—raised three 
half year’s rates in the year ending 31st 
March last, have no alternative what- 
ever but to give the spending authority 
an undue share of the grant. In pre- 
cisely the same way if, by accident or 
irregularity, one-half year’s rate only 
had been raised during the year, an 
irregularity in the amount of the grant 
would again arise. Owing to the way 
in which the Bill had been drafted, the 
Local Government Board would be 
enabled at all times to make an estimate 
of the grant on what the Government 
felt to he equitable principles. He 
thought this explanation was perfectly 
clear ; he hoped it would be satisfactory 
to the House, and that the hon. Mem- 
ber would not think it necessary to press 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH observed 
that under Clause 6 they got a return of 
the sums actually received. What did 
they want it for at all, unless, indeed, 
upon the assumption that his hon. 
Friend was right in the explanation he 
had given in moving this Amendment ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
because of some accident a man might 
not have paid his rates for a particular 
half year. The way to induce him to 
pay was to make the grant dependent 
upon the rates the man had paid, and 
not upon what he ought to have paid. | 
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the one he had already agreed to. Even 
if he declined to do so, it might be con- 
strued by the courts into the section now 
under consideration. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE regarded the 
point as one of considerable importance. 
The right hon. Gentleman had pointed 
out one objection to the acceptance of the 
Amendment—namely, the case of a 
parish which conducted its business in 
rather a loose and haphazard manner, and 
made three rates in the course of one 
year. But surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man could meet that case by means of 
another Amendment. What he objected 
to in the words as they stood was that 
they were too loose and gave too much 
latitude to the Local Government Board. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself had 
rather admitted this view, for he had 
said he was in favour of the clause as it 
stood, because its wording gave the 
Local Government Board a_ certain 
amount of latitude in dealing with these 
parishes. That was exactly the reason 
why he personally objected to the words. 
He did not think the House of Com- 
mons ought to give out of its own hands 
power of this description to any Govern- 
ment Department. The Local Govern- 
ment Board would have the power to 
deal arbitrarily with different parishes 
unless an Amendment of this character 
were accepted. When parishes raised a 
certain amount of money they had some- 
thing definite and clear to go upon. 
They would not raise it until they really 
required it, and it was the best possible 
test as to the ground on which they made 
their certificate. Supposing £1,200 was 
raised in a parish last year. A certain 
official of the Local Government Board 
might say: ‘‘It is true you raised 
£1,200 last year, but I shall take the 
amount to have been £1,000.’’ The 
official might have reasons of his own for 
this. In a case of the kind, what ap- 
peal had that parish got? It had no 








By accepting the Amendment the right | appeal to the House of Commons. It was 
hon. Gentleman would give a new in-| proposed to place in the hands of an 
ducement to the ratepayers generally to| official of a particular Government De- 
pay their rates in the particular half| partment a power which would not be 
year or year, and no parish had any right | given to any Judge in the land. It 
to complain when judged by what it| would be a judicial and not an ad- 
had done rather than by what it owed. | ministrative duty to decide on compli- 
Having accepted the Amendment to|cated points with power of appeal. If 
Clause 6, which had been referred to, | there would be power of appeal, how 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to be | would the appeal be presented, and 
consistent and accept this further | would the appellants be heard by counsel 
Amendment, which was consequent on | or witnesses or by documentary evidence, 
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or would the whole thing be decided by| Now it was said that the sum existed 
correspondence ? only as a figment of the imagination, 
Mr. BROADHURST asked the Pre- | and that in order to get at the sum an 
sident of the Local Government Board | official of the Local Government Board 
for an indication of the system upon | was to go to every locality and to hold a 
which the calculations of his Department | fishing inquiry, with the object of ascer- 
would be based. Parishes differed as to | taining, not how much was paid last 
the amount of the rate raised in each | year, but how much ought to have been 
year, and without the means suggested| paid. When he was told that so much 
by the Amendment, he saw no satisfac-| had been paid, he would say it ought to 
tory way of arriving at it without going | have been so much more, and he would 
over a series of four or five years. If} fix the amount to be received so much 
all these enormous calculations were to|higher. A fishing inquiry would lead to 
be conducted by the Local Government | no end of confusion. Hitherto they had 
Board, where was the machinery to do| been told that they were to take last 
the work? ‘The existing staff could not| year’s contribution as the basis of this 
possibly do it. It would have to be) Bill ; that was the accepted proposition ; 
doubled or trebled. The object of the every time the question was raised a 
Amendment was to fix a definite figure | representative of the Government assured 
and sum and save the Local Government them this was a fixed sum whether the 
Board needless and almost impossible| rates went down or up. How came it 
investigation as to the amount at which | now they admitted they had no basis to 
to strike the rate. go upon, and they were going into every 
Sir WALTER FOSTER asked the) locality to hold a fishing inquiry to find 
Solicitor General to take a case in| out what the actual condition of things . 
which the rateable value was £1,000. /was? A case had been made out for the 
A rate of 2s. would produce £100. | Amendment, and he hoped it would be 
But it might only produce £90. Would | pressed to a Division. 
£50 be given to such a parish or £451 | “a wt ad ea 
Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL replied | mea, We Cte Lin Nevorry 
that the suggestion made by the Amend-|~ —’ : gc.“ oka 
ment was that they should take the sum| Mr. DALZIEL moved to omit Sub- 
which appeared to have been raised in a| Section (2). He said the Government 
particular year before the passing of the |had presented no case for the retention 





Act as a criterion of the amount of relief | of the sub-section, nor had they stated 
that district was to get. Could any- | how far they expected it would contri- 
thing be absolutely more unreasonable | bute to the value of the Measure. 

in one district where it happened that | Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE, _who spoke 
year to have been high, or in another | #mid cries of ‘‘ Divide !’’ said the sub- 
where it happened to have been low be- | Section meant that the Local Government 
cause there had been more or less ex-| Board were to estimate the total rateable 
penditure in the preceding year ? Surely | value of every parish. The Local Govern- 
the right and reasonable thing was, ment Board were totally incompetent to 
while laying these materials before the|40 anything of the kind. Besides, it 
Local Government Board, to let that | W48 one of the most revolutionary pro- 
Board decide what was to be taken as a_| Posals that had ever been made 
fair average of the amount raised in that | Ts gE FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
year. He submitted that to make it) SURY = his place, and claimed to 
subject to more or less being raised | MOVe, That the Question be now 
would be absolutely and utterly un-| Put. 

reasonable. With regard to the snd Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
question, the amount to be assessed by | now put.’’ 

the Local Government Board was the | The House divided :—Ayes, 247; 
amount to be fanen as actually raised. |__| Noes, 112.—(Division List, No. 278.) 
General had given away the whole case| Question put accordingly, “‘ That Sub- 
of the Government. Hitherto they had | seurton (2) of Clause 4 stand part of the 
said the fixed sum to be given to the | Bill. 

local authority was to be determined by| The House divided :—Ayes, 253 ; 
the actual amount paid to it last year. | Noes, 112.—(Division List, No. 279.) 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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Mr. W. 8. ROBSON (South Shields) 
moved after the word ‘‘ rate’’ at the end 
of Sub-section (2), to insert the words :— 


‘Tn estimating the value of agricultural land 
for the purpose aforesaid in cases where such 
land is rated together with buildings, the Local 
Government Board shall take as the value of 
such buildings the sum it would cost to rebuild 
them, and the rateable value thereof shall be 
taken to be a sum equal to five per centum per 
annum on the said cost.’’ 


He said the Amendment was designed 
to supply a remarkable omission in the 
clause. The Bill provided that the relief 
should not extend to buildings, and 
clearly it would be very unfair that 
householders who happened to be far- 
mers should pay less rates on their 
buildings than other people. There- 
fore, the scheme was that the farmhouse 
should continue to be rated to the full 
extent. But although the operation of 
distinguishing between the value of 
the farmhouse and the value of the 
farm was altogether a novel one so far 
as rating law was concerned, the Bill in- 
dicated no principle on which the valuer 
should proceed, The valuer had before 
him a very wide choice of valuation prin- 
ciples, some good and some bad. For 
instance he might take the value of the 
farmhouse at its general letting value 
apart from the farm altogether. If he 
adopted that principle he would prac- 
tically value the farmhouse at nothing. 
If, on the other hand, he chose to value 
the farmhouse as part of the farm, he 
would have to apportion the rent between 
what might possibly be ascribed to the 
house and what might properly be 
ascribed to the land. That would be an 
entirely novel operation in assessment, 
and the valuer would find that the opera- 
tion would result in a mere conjecture. 
He would be called upon to assess farm- 
houses, not upon the letting value, which 
was one basis, and not upon cost, which 
was another basis, and it would be left 
to his own caprice to put a value upon 
the buildings. The Bill ought to contain 
some guide or warning to the valuer to 
prevent his adopting an avowedly vicious 
method of valuation. Practically, the 
valuer would have to decide how much 
State money should go to each parish 
affected by the Bill. When it was pro- 


posed to allow an official of this kind to 
distribute the taxpayer’s money, it was 
monstrous that he should be left to pro- 
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upon no principle at all. It would pro- 
bably be said that the valuations would 
be made under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Local Government Board ; 
but it could not be supposed that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite and his 
Department were going to undertake a 
new survey, and to value all the farms 
and lands in the country. The Local 
Government Board officials would be 
obliged to adopt the local valuations, 
and the money of the taxpayer would be 
distributed according to the valuations 
of local parish overseers, whose tendency 
would be to minimise the value of the 
buildings in order to increase the 
amount of the State grant, and the 
object of his Amendment was to check 
that tendency. Why had not some 
principle of valuation as between land 
and buildings been laid down in the 

Bill? Was the reason this—that, as in 
respect of accommodation land, the 
Government were not able to draft a 
single clause for the purpose of averting 
an avowed injustice? Right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench always 
said that they were dreadfully puzzled 
when it was a question of drafting a 
clause to prevent injustice from being 
done under this Bill. [‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
and cries of ‘‘Oh rot It apparently 
was a good deal easier for right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to use their majority 
than to use their brains. [Cheers, and 
loud and prolonged cries of ‘‘ Divide’’ 
from the Ministerial Benches.| He was 
not prepared to accept these professions 
of incapacity on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN observed that the 
hon. Member had evidently just returned 
from some festive entertainment. {Loud 
Opposition cries of *‘ Order ’’ and ‘‘With- 
draw.”’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is. nothing 
disorderly in the observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman. [ Cheers. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he could scarcely 
believe that the hon. Member was serious 
in moving the Amendment. The hon, 
Member adopted a new principle and 
said that the buildings were to be 
valued at what it would cost to rebuild 
them. Tumble-down and bad buildings 
were thus to be valued at what it would 
cost to replace them by new and good 
buildings. [Zaughter.| Then the Local 
Government Board were to undertake 





ceed upon any principle that he liked or 





the work, though a protest had been 
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made earlier that the Department had 
already too much todo. The Amend- 
ment would deprive the farmers through- 
out England of the larger part of the 
advantage they would derive under the 
Bill, and he opposed it. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) did 
not think that the Amendment was 
either grotesque or absurd. It wasa 
most reasonable and a most necessary 
Amendment. The result of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s view of the case would 
be that in the majority of the parishes 
in England, buildings would be valued 
at nothing at all in order to get a larger 
grant from the Treasury. Farm build- 
ings without the land would not let for 
any rent ; this was the case in Ireland, 
and he believed it to be the case in this 
country also. 

Mr. McLEOD rose in his place and 
claimed to move, ‘‘That the question 
be now put,’’ but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
question. 


Debate resumed. 
And, it being midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BI 


4s 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [n.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 
Mr. ASQUITH asked when the Gov- 
ernment proposed to make effective 
Mr. Chaplin. 
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progress with the Bill? Legislation was 
on both sides of the House regarded as 
necessary, and some definite assurance 
would give general satisfaction. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY said that the decision of the 
Government must partly depend on what 
view was taken of the amount of time 
required for the Second Reading. He 
understood that the Second Reading 
could almost be taken by Debate. There 
were some Gentlemen on both sides who 
desired a short discussion, but that dis- 
cussion must be very short if the Bill 
were to be taken soon. It would be im- 
possible to break into the consideration 
of the Rating or the Finance Bill. He 
was as anxious as the right hon. Gentle- 
man to get the Second Reading as soon 
as possible, so that the Bill might be 
sent to a Grand Committee. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan- 
shire, Rhondda) said that, as one of the 
miners’ Representatives in the House, he 
must say that the Mines Bill was of such 
vital importance that it could not be 
allowed to pass without adequate dis- 
cussion on the Second Reading. The 
Bill proposed radical changes, on which 
something must be said. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : Against the Bill ? 


Mr. ABRAHAM: Yes. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL. [n.u.] 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


TRUCK BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 
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UGANDA RAILWAY [CONSOLIDATED 
FUND). 

Committee deferred till 
next. 


Thursday 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 
Committee 
Thursday next. 


thereupon deferred till 


ELECTIONS PETITIONS BILL [x.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Further proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee) 
deferred till Thursday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS 
BILL [1.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday next, 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day next. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 
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BURGLARY BILL [xx.] 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


| FINANCE BILL. 
| Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 

| Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till 
Wednesday next. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Tues- 
day next. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday 
next. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. 


BENTS OF BENEFICES 
EXTENSION BILL [1.1]. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


| INCUM LOANS 


CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 


LL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. ; 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 





ORKNEY AND ZETLAND SMALL PIERS 
AND HARBOURS (RE-COMMITTED) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee :— 


Clause 1— 
In answer to an Hon. MEMBER, 


Sr LEONARD LYELL (Orkney 
and Zetland) said the Bill had been 
‘brought in and referred to a Hybrid 
| Committee, who had passed and adjusted 
/it to meet the requirements of the Scotch 
| Office. The Bill had the full approval of 
ithe Scotch Office. Its object was merely 
‘to make the existing Act available in 
| Orkney and Zetland. 


| F 
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THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX-| 
CHEQUER said the hon. Member would | 
understand that he must have some 
communication with the Scotch Office 
before the Bill proceeded. 

Sir L. LYELL assented. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Monday next. 


to sit 





SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 
next. 


ACCOUNTANTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
23rd July. 


CLUBS REGISTRATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 
POLLING ea (LONDON) 
LL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAND VALUES (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES) BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 8th July. 


FOREIGN GOODS =e OF 
FRAUD) BILL 


Adjourned Debate on Heseed Reading 
e5th. March] further adjourned till 
ednesday next. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 8th July. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 8th July. 


CEMETERIES RATING BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 8th July. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Mon- 
day next. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING 
OF CATTLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [x.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


House Adjourned at a Quarter 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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(4) Construct any new work in the place of 
any such work as aforesaid which is out of 
repair or not efficient, and carry out any 
improvement or alteration of any such work 
which does not materially change the 
character of the work. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Fri lay, 26th June 1896. 


(ce) Remove any obstruction from time to time 
caused by any natural causes or by any 
accident, or any accumulation or deposit 
which interferes with the proper flow of 


PEERS INTRODUCED. water in any watercourse ; and 


Henry John Brinsley Manners, 
Esquire (commonly called the Marquess | 
of Granby) having been summoned by 
Writ to the House of Lords in his 
father’s Barony of Manners of Haddon | 


tty (in the usual manner) intro- | Tur Ear or CAMPERDOWN 
moved to omit the word “and” at the 
The Right Hon. Edward Heneage, end of Sub-section (c), and to insert the 
having been created Baron Heneage of | following new Sub-section (d) :— 
Hainton, in the County of Lincoln— ‘ 
Was (in the usual manner) introduce 1. 


John Wingfield Malcolm, Esquire, 
C.B., having been created Baron} 
Malcolm of Poltalloch, in the County , 
of Argyll—Was (in the usual manner) | One of the main causes of floods, at all 
introduced. | events, on small streams, was, he said, 
| that persons having small mills did not 
clear out their mill beds, and when the 
| water ceased to flow they merely raised 
the weir 2 or 3 inches. The object of 
the Amendment was to avoid this in 
future. 

Lorp THRING thought the Amend- 
ment was an improvement. 


(d) Remove, by agreement with the owner and 
occupier thereof, any mill, weir, dam, or 
other obstruction in a watercourse, not 
being an obstruction above in this section 
mentioned. 


‘* Proceed at law against any person or persons 
who shall illegally raise any weir or dam, 
or otherwise illegally obstruct the flow of 
water in any watercourse ; and.” 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
Reported from the Select Committee 


without Amendment, and committed to 


a Committee of the Whole House. Amendment agreed to. 
y g : 


BELFAST CORPORATION BILL. 
srought from the Commons ; 
l*; and referred to the Examiners 


Clause 1, as amended, ordered to 
Read | stand part of the Bill. 


| Clause 3,— 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL [w1.J. | scmisnenen 
Considered in Committee. | (1.) A County Council (not being the council of 
| county borough) may order that any of the 
= J ae | expenses incurred by them in the execution of 
[The Eart or Mortey, Chairman’ their powers under this Act may be levied off 
of Committees, in the Chair. | any county district (with the consent of the 
council of such district) or parish (with the con- 
| sent of the parish council, or when there is no 
| parish council of a parish meeting) provided 
POWER OF COUNTY COUNCIL TO KEEP | that in the opinion of the council such county 
WATERCOURSES AND WORKS IN ORDER, | district or parish is specially benefited by the 
i ‘ : ; oa 2 | works in respect of which those expenses have 
AND REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS. | been incurred, and in that case those expenses 
For the purpose of the prevention of floods or | shall be levied as expenses for special county 
other damage arising from rivers or watercourses, | purposes. 


a County Council may, within their county— | (9, Notice of any such order shall be given 


Clause 1,— 


(a) Cleanse, repair, or otherwise keep in due 
state of efficiency, any watercourse, weir, 
bank, dam, or defence against water, or 
other work of a like nature. 


VOL. XLIT. [FourTH SERIES. | 








to the council of any district or parish off which 
the expenses are to be levied, and any such 
council may, if such works have not been 
executed at its request or with its consent, 


G 
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appeal to Local Government Board, within a 
time to be fixed by the Board, against such levy, 
and the decision of that Board shall be final. 
Tn the case of a parish not having a parish 
council notice under this section shall be given 
to the chairman of the parish meeting, and the 
chairman, if authorised by resolution of the 
parish meeting, may appeal on behalf of the 
parish in like manner and subject to the like 
provisions as the council of a parish having a 
parish council. 


(3.) Except as above in this section men- 
tioned, all expenses uncer this Act of a County 
Council (not being the council of a county 
borough) shall be defrayed and levied as ex- 
penses for general county purposes, and the 
expences under this Act of the council of a 
county borough shall be defrayed out of the 
borough fund or borough rate. 


Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
moved to insert in Sub-section (1) after 
the words “ parish meeting,” the words 
“or off any part of a parish,” with the 
object of enabling any property specially 
benefited by the improvements made to 
be rated if the County Council should see 
fit. 

Lorp THRING said he had no objec- 
tion to the Amendment. 

Tue SECRETARY ro to—E BOARD 
oF TRADE (The Eart of Dubey) 
pointed out that, although the Amend- 
ment might be a just one, there existed 
no machinery in the Local Government 
Act by which the noble Lord’s proposal 
could be carried out. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Lorpv THRING moved, to leave out 
Sub-section (2) on the ground that it was 


considered unnecessary. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 3, as amended, ordered to stand | 


part of the Bill. 
Clause 6,— 


SAVING FOR SEWERS AND WORKS OF: 
OTHER AUTHORITIES, 
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‘he undertook that it should not interfere 
with the rights of any existing water 
company. In order to carry out that 
undertaking he now moved to add at 
the end of the clause the following sub- 
sections :— 


(2) To interfere with the rights, privileges, 
works, or property of any river authority with- 
out the assent of such authority ; or 

(3) To interfere with the supply of water 
to any watercourse belonging to or under the 
control of any river authority so as to injuri- 
ously affect such supply without the assent of 
such authority ; or 


(4) To interfere with the supply of water of 
any person or body of persons supplying water 
to any town or place so as to injuriously affect 
such supply without the assent of such person 
or body of persons. 


Amendment agreed to; clause as 
amended ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 7,— 


DEFINITIONS. 
In this Act— 


The expression ‘“‘ watercourse ” includes any 
river, stream, drain, culvert, outfall, and passage 
in, over, or through which water flows, but does 
not include any sewer or drain vested in any 
sanitary authority. 


The expression ‘“‘river authority” includes 
any commission or commissioners of sewers who 
exercise powers under the Land Drainage Act, 
1861, or any other Act, and any conservators or 
other body in whom the control of any water- 
course is vested under, or in pursuance of, any 
public or local Act of Parliament ; 





The expressions “county”? and “County 
| Council,” respectively, refer to an administrative 
|county as defined by the Local Government 

Act, 1888 (including a county borough), and to 
| the council of such a county ; 


| ‘The expressions “District Council” and 
“ county district” have the same meanings as 
in the Local Government Act, 1894. 





| 
| 
} 
| Lorp THRING moved, after the 
| word “river,” to insert the words “ canal 
le . . 

| inland navigation.” 


Nothing in this Act shall authorise the County | 











Council to interfere with any sewers or other | 
works of any other County Council, or of a| 
District Council, or of a river authority, used | 
for the purpose of draining any part of their | 
district, without the assent of that council or 
authority. 


Amendment agreed to, 


Lorp THRING moved, after the word 
“sewers,” to insert the words “ drainage 
| board.” 

Lorp THRING said that when he| 


moved the Second Reading of the Bill | 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Lorp THRING moved, after the word | 
“gonservators,” to insert the words 
“proprietors of inland navigation.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
| 
Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee; and to be printed as 
amended.—(No. 166.) 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY (TRANSFER 
OF PATRONAGE) BILL [1.1]. 
Considered in Committee (according to 
Order). Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes before 
Five o’clock, to Monday next, a 
Quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 26th June 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BELFAST CORPORATION BILL. 
Read the Third time, and passed. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
(ADDITIONAL POWERS BILL). 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.), had the following Motion 
on the paper :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to whom this Bill is referred to take the evi- 
dence of farmers and traders, if tendered, upon 
the tolls, rates, and charges which Clause 5 of 
the Bill proposes to authorise the Great Western 
Railway Company to demand and take for the 
conveyance of passengers, parcels, and mer- 
chandise over the lines of the Vale of Llan- 
gollen, Llangollen and Corwen, and Corwen and 
Bala Railway Companies; ‘That all Petitions 
against the Bill presented Three clear days be- 
fore the meeting of the Committee be referred 
to the Committee ; that the Petitioners praying 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
Agents, be heard against the Bill. That the 


Committee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records.”’ 
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He said the Motion contained an inac- 
curate statement, and therefore he asked 
that it might be taken on Monday. 
*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Mem- 
ber would put down a new Instruction. 
Mr. C. T. MURDOCH (Reading 
said the error was a merely clerical one, 
and there was no objection on the part 
of the promoters to its being taken to- 
day. 
*MR. SPEAKER said the hon. Mem- 
ber had cited Clause 5 instead of Clause 
40. The rule was that an Instruction 
could not be amended unless it was 
shown there was no substantial differ- 
ence between the original and the 
amended form. There was in this case 
a substantial difference between what 
was done by Clause 5 and Clause 40. 


Fisheries. 


Motion deferred until Monday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
Mr. Haliburton’s store at Port-au-Port, 
in Newfoundland, has been pulled down 
at the direction of the Commodore on 
the station, marines being landed for the 
purpose of enforcing the order, on the 
ground of a French complaint that the 
building was in the way of French fisher- 
men, no French fishermen having fished 
within 15 miles of the spot for the last 
14 years; whether recently, at Long 
Point, near Port-au-Port, the French 
have driven off the Newfoundland fisher- 
men, who had always exercised there 
the concurrent right of fishing recog- 
nised as legal in the Foreign Office state- 
ments of the British case ; and whether 
the British naval officers upon the station 
have driven away the Newfoundland 
fishermen from one of their fishing-places 
in the Bay of Islands ? 

Sir FRANCIS EVANS (Southamp- 
ton) asked whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would endeavour to renew nego- 
tiations with the French Government 
with a view to putting a stop to the 
cause of these grave acts, which might 
tend to bring about trouble between 
England and France? 
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Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror Appliances) Act of 1888, to be provided 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamser.atn, for the total licensed complement of pas- 
Birmingham, W.): The Question of the sengers, are not only on board but are 
hon. Member for Southampton is one | also so placed as to be immediately avail- 
which should have been put on the able to the passengers without assistance 
Paper, and one of which I have had no from the crew or stewards; and, par- 
proper notice. In reply to the Question | ticularly, if he will enjoin especial vigi- 
of the right hon. Baronet, I have to say|lance in this matter during the cross- 
that the removal of Mr. Haliburton’s store | Channel excursion season 4 
took place so long ago as 1893. The) THz PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
French Admiral objected to the store as|or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ritcuig, Croy- 
a “sedentary establishment,” which, by don): Every care is taken to secure that 
the declaration annexed to the Treaty of | the lifebelts and other life-saving appli- 
Versailles, Her Majesty’s Government) ances required to be carried by British 
are bound to remove, and the British| ships, are not only provided, but that 
Commodore, in order to prove its “ un-| they are in good condition and readily 
sedentary character,” had it moved bodily | available. The statutory rules made under 
10 feet. The French fishermen in 1894|the Act to which my hon. Friend refers 
did attempt to prevent certain British | require that :— 
subjects from fishing at Long Point, and ene) ; 
the British Naval Officer at once pro- “All lifebuoys and lifebelts shall be so placed 

: : i re as to be readily accessible to-«ll persons on 
tested against their action. : With board, and so that their position may be known 
regard to the third incident, it is pre-| to those for whom they are intended.” 
sumed that the hon. Member refers to 
an incident which took place at Little|The Board of Trade Inspectors are in 
Port, near Bay of Islands, last season, | constant communication with the De- 
when some British fishermen who wished | partment, and the necessity for vigilance 
to fish at a place already occupied by a|in this important matter is impressed 
French brigantine were not allowed to|upon them in every possible way. 
remain. [ Cheers. | 
*Sir C. DILKE asked if it was not the) Str HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
fact that they had always maintained |ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, if, 
the right of “ concurrent ” fishing, though | bearing in mind the disaster to H.MS. 
not the right of interfering with the| Victoria, and that nearly all the saved 
persons who were on a given spot. owed their lives to having secured a life- 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes. that | belt, and having in view the determina- 
is so, but I understand that in the present tion of authorities on naval warfare to 
case the claim of the French was con.|T@™ hostile ships whenever possible, the 
sidered to be justified by those on the life-saving gear on Her Majesty's vessels 
station ’ of war has been increased and placed in 


af : aes accessible places, on the same lines as 
Sir F. EVANS asked if this did not | provided A Parliament in the Merchant 
point to the necessity of some negotiations Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) Act 
to alter that state of things ? ‘of 1888, and in the light of the evidence 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! produced before the antecedent Select 
Committee presided over by Lord Charles 
Beresford ? 
Tur FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
LIFE-SAVING APPLIANCES ON BOARD/| RALTY (Mr. G. J. GoscHEN, St. 
SHIP. George’s, Hanover Square): I can only 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Shefiield, | refer the hon. and gallant Member to the 
Central): I beg to ask the President of answer given to him in the House on 
the Boardof Trade, if, having regard to the 28th J uly, 1893. The Merchant Shipping 
increasing suddennessof maritime disaster Act of 1888 does not apply to Her 
by the speed of impact in collision under | Majesty’s ships. Their established allow- 
steam, the Inspectors of the Board of! ance of lifebelts is one for every ten men 
Tradeare repeatedly warned to be vigilant of the total complement, but in no case 
in seeing that the lifebelts required, under less than sufficient for one cutter’s crew. 
the Merchant Shipping (Life Saving | The life-saving gear in Her Majesty's 
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ships has not been increased, being con- 
sidered sufficient The disposal of it 
is left to the discretion of commanding 
officers. 


CHARITABLE FUNDS (IRELAND). 

Mr. ARTHURO’CONNOR( Donegal, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whatisthe 
nature of the loans for which a loan fund 
can, under Section 28 of the Act of 1843, 
issue sums not exceeding £10 at a rate 
of interest not exceeding one penny half- 
penny per month on each pound sterling; 
and in what respect, other than the rate 
of interest, such loans differ from loans 
advanced, under Section 27, at four- 
pence in the pound discount ! 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 


Leeds, Central): There is no difference, 
in principle, between loans issued under 
Sections 27 and 28, respectively, of the 
Act of 1843. A loan under either section 
cannot exceed the sum of £10, and I am 
informed that a loan under Section 28, 
which, as the hon. and learne] Member 
points out, is repayable by monthly instal- 
ments, is found the more convenient by 
borrowers, who have fewer journeys to 
make to the loan fund office for the pur- 
pose of repaying their instalments. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Treland—(1) whether he is 
aware that the rules of the Ballyshannon 
Loan Fund, a copy of which the right 
hon. Gentleman supplied to the Member 
for East Donegal, differ from those 
originally transmitted to and filed by 
the Clerk of the Peace, in accordance 
with the Act of 1843; and (2) whether, 
and when, the alterations, increasing the 
salary of the clerk and other charges upon 
the fund, were also transmitted to and 
filed by the Clerk of the Peace ; and, if 
not, who is responsible for the omission ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
answer to the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative. The rules authorising the 
alterations referred to in the second 
paragraph were transmitted on the 19th 
May 1893, to the Clerk of the Peace for 
enrolment pursuant to Section 13 of the 
Act of 1843. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, to whom belong 
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|the accumulated surplus profits of the 


‘loan funds in Treland, which, after the 


appropriation of 10 per cent. for the 
isecurity of the debenture holders, are 
‘employed as working capital in the 
| several funds ? 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Under 
‘Section 44 of the Act of 1843, the profits 
in question belong to the Loan Fund 
Societies to which they have respectively 
accrued. These profits may be applied 
to such charitable purposes as the so- 
cieties, with the approval of the Loan 
Fund Board shall appoint, and no por- 
tion of such profits shall be appropriated 
for the advantage or benefit of any 
member of the society, or by persons 
managing or conducting the society. 
Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked 
whether is was not a fact that the pro- 
_perty of the society was vested in the 
secretary for the time being? He 
gathered from the answer that though 
vested in him he held the fund in trust 
for charitable purposes ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said 
that was not so. But the fund belonged 
to the society as such. and the profits 
might not be used for the benefit of any 
individual member of the society or 
those conducting the management. 

Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): May I ask, having regard to 
the frequent charges made across the 
floor of the House of maladministration of 
this loan fund, and having regard to the 
promise of the right hon. Gentleman to 
institute a searching investigation, when 
that investigation will take place! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: TI can- 
not give a definite answer to that Ques- 
tion, but I may say that I am pursuing 
my inquiries. 


CARRICKMACROSS WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that Peter M’Enaney, at present 
,in Carrickmacross Workhouse, made a 
solemn declaration before a magistrate 
that he purchased a burial place in 
Pathhead Cemetery, Scotland, that some 
of his family are buried there, and that 
he has repeatedly made application to 
‘the Board of Guardians of Carrickma- 
cross Union to be sent back tu Scotland 
|so as to be buried with his family ; and 
whether he will give power to the Board 
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of Guardians, Carrickmacross, to send 
M‘Enaney to Scotland, where he spent 
50 years, and where his wife and 
children at present reside ? 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, whether he is aware that 
Patrick Brady, at present an inmate of 
Carrickmacross Workhouse, has made a 
solemn declaration before a magistrate 
that he spent 30 years in Scotland, and 
made Glasgow his home ; and that when 
he entered the poorhouse in Glasgow the 
authorities there told him that he 
would have to leave or to submit to be 
sent back to Ireland ? 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he will confer with 
the President of the Local Government 
Board and the Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land in order to bring in the Bill pro- 
mised to prevent the return of paupers 
from England and Scotland to Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: With 
reference to these Questions, the facts are 
as stated regarding the cases of Peter 
M‘Enaney and Patrick Brady, but in 
neither case can the Local Government 
Board, under the existing law, interfere 
for the purpose of sending the men back 
to Scotland. Iam still in communica- 
tion with the authorities in England and 
Scotland on the general questien of the 
deportation of paupers. On Tuesday 
last I explained to the hon. Member 
that any Bill dealing effectively with 
the matter would have to be an English 
and a Scotch rather than an Irish Bill. 


EVENING SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) 
whether he is correctly reported in 
Education of 2nd May last, as having 
promised the Recreative Evening Schools 
Association that the revision of rules 
relating to evening schools in Ireland, 
promised by the Department more than 
a year ago, should soon be completed ; 
and (2) whether, in that case, he will 
issue the said revised rules as soon as 
possible, so as to give time for local 
arrangements to be made in Ireland for 
the opening of evening continuation 
schools next autumn ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
not seen the publication referred to in 


Mr. James Daly. 
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the first paragraph. I recently informed 
this Association that it was hoped the 
revised rules as to evening schools 
would soon be completed, though it is 
hardly correct to say I gave a promise, 
I am in communication with the Com- 
missioners of National Education as to 
the date upon which the new rules will 
be issued. 


MAILS DESTROYED (IRELAND). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that on 
the night of Sunday last a mail van 
with mails was destroyed by fire at 
Mount Pleasant Station, on the Great 
Northern Railway, Ireland, only some 
of the bags being saved ; whether any 
one was in charge of the vaa, or are the 
mails on their transit from Dublin to 
Belfast left without protection in the 
vans by which they are conveyed ; has 
the value of the destroyed mails been 
ascertained, and will the loss involved 
be made good by the Railway Company 
or the Post Office ; whether any explana- 
tion has been given by the manager of 
the Railway Company as to the origin 
of the fire: and, what action does he 
intend to take to secure that the danger 
of mail vans getting on fire may be as 
far as possible minimised ? 

*TuE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Postmaster General is aware of the 
accident to which the hon. Member 
refers. The fire occurred in a locked 
van of mails containing about 60 letter 
bags and 18 parcel baskets. Of these 
the letter bags were saved without injury 
to contents, but eight baskets of parcels 
were destroyed. The locked van was in 
the charge of the travelling sorters who 
were in the adjoining carriage. The value 
of the lost parcels is not yet known, and 
until the cause of the fire has been ascer- 
tained no statement can be made as to 
the liability for the loss occasioned. The 
company suggest that the fire may have 
been due to the dangerous contents of some 
parcel, but the newspapers surmise that 
sparks from the engine may have caused 
the accident. Accidents of this kind 
are of extremely rare occurrence, but no 
means in the power of the Department 
of guarding against them are neglected. 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS. ithe courts of law were on the merits of 
Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.):! the ease. 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State) Mr. WALLACE: No, no. 
for War, whether he is aware that 
Colonel Edward Mitchell, Royal 
Engineers, retired, sent, in an official NAVAL SHIPBUILDING ON THE 
letter, dated 24th May 1894, an applica- ce teats as 
tion to the Secretary for War for | Mr. HARRY SAMUEL (Tower 
certain moneys alleged to be due to him | Hamlets, Limehouse) : I beg to ask the 
on enforced retirement under new rules; First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
and that up to.the present date no reply ihe has been able within the last few 
to that letter has been sent to tire | days to place an order for Her Majesty's 
officer in question ; whether a few Navy with the Thames Iron Works and 
months ago the same officer laid the Shipbuilding Company ; and, if so, can 
particulars of his claim in writing before | he state the character of the contract ? 
the present Secretary for War, and | Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
respectfully asked for justice ; and that | N.) iI beg to ask the Secretary to the 
in about a fortnight it was returned to | Admiralty, whether a shipbuilding order 
him in an official envelope from the | has. been . recently placed by Her 
War Office, unaccompanied by any | Majesty's Government with the Thames 
memorandum or letter in reply ; whether, | ron Works and Shipbuilding Company ; 
by official letters of 3rd December 1895 |@0d, whether he can state the nature 
and 26th February 1896 the same |#nd amount of the order? 
officer submitted his claim to the Under|__ THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
Secretary for War, asking that justice | RALTY: On June 19 orders were 
should be done; whether, up to the placed with the Thames Tron Works 
present date no reply has been sent to|Company for 23 steam pinnaces and 
that officer to either of these letters, and | Cutters for ships, theirs being the lowest 
what is the ground of the delay ; and, | tender. The contracts are of the usual 
whether he will lay copies of the above- | character. 
mentioned letters upon the Table of the | 
House ? | CHARGE OF THEFT 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY | (MILL STREET, COUNTY CORK). 
to tuk WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powsnt-| Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): The case|to ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
of Colonel Mitchell has been fully con- | land, will he state by whose authority 
sidered by successive Secretaries of State | the public were excluded from the court 
during the last ten years, and it is | at Mill Street, county Cork, on Monday 
impossible to re-open it. It has been|last, when seven men, being charged 
repeatedly before the courts of law, and,| with entering the house of Thomas 
after protracted litigation, Colonel | Justice, a bailiff and rent warner, and 
Mitchell was condemned in costs, which stealing a gun therefrom, were returned 
the War Department agreed to forego | to the next assizes, bail being refused ; 
after an undertaking from Colonel and has his attention been called to the 
Mitchell that the question would now be | statement of District Inspector Cosgrove, 
allowed to rest. Despite this under-|in opposing the prisoners being let out 
taking Colonel Mitchell has continued to | on bail, who said that between this and 
appeal to the Secretary of State and to the assizes the defendants would be 
the Judges, and it has been necessary for | going around the country making up 
some years past to desist from further alibis; and, if so, will the authorities 
correspondence with him. The Secretary | take notice of the conduct of this police 
of State is not prepared to lay any officer? 
correspondence upon the Table | Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 

| IRELAND (Mr. Joun Atkinson, Lon- 

In answer to a further question from |donderry): The presiding magistrates 

Mr. WALLACE, -have full power, under the Statute, to 
exclude the public on all occasions where 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said that depositions are taken in _ indictable 

as he was informed, the decisions of | offences such as this. 


| 
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Mr. FLYNN asked whether it was |existing arrangements. The same com- 
competent for the presiding officer to ex-| mittee also expressed their disapproval 
clude other magistrates—ordinary magis- | of the Ninth Section of the Act of 1875 
trates—from attendance in court in such | as objectionable in its operation, and 


Boilers. 


cases ? /recommended its repeal in any fresh 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For lunacy legislation. The Government 

IRELAND: No, Sir ; and I not aware | have no power to direct transfers under 

that it has been done. | Section 9 as suggested in the last 
| paragraph. 


TRANSFER OF LUNATICS (IRELAND). | 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On| KENMARE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

behalf of the hon. Member for South; Mr. T. J. FARRELL (Kerry, 8.): 
Down (Mr. M. McCarran), I beg toask | I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) with reference | his attention has been called to the 
to the transfer of lunatics from district | refusal of the Kenmare Board of 
asylums to workhouses, whether he will | Guardians, acting on the advice of 
state under what statute the medical | Major Kirkwood, Loca] Government 
superintendent has power to Gischarge| Board Inspector, as well as the local 
lunatics when they officer, to strike off Kate 
dangerous; (2) whether he is aware/ Sullivan, an evicted tenant, from the 
that a large number of lunatics, chronic| outdoor relief list; (2) whevher he is 
but not dangerous, have been sent to| aware that the only Guardian present to 
Belfast Workhouse from the district | | object to this relief was the landlord who 
asylum, and if the Ninth Section of 38) evicted her; and (3) whether it is com- 
and 39 Vic., c. 67, specially provides for | petent in such cases for landlords who 
the transfer and protection of such are interested persons to exercise their 
lunatics ; (3) whether it is open to the| functions of Guardians of the poor ! 
medical superintendent ofadistrictasylum | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
to ignore the section referred to without | first paragraph sets forth the facts with 
having first endeavoured to make terms | substantial accuracy. Colonel Kirkwood 
with the guardians for the admission and | believes he advised the Guardians to 
maintenance of such patients under the | exercise due discretion having regard to 
Ninth Section; (4) whether the last/| the Report of the Relieving Officer. I 














Committee on Trish Lunacy disapproved | 
of sending lunatics to workhouses ; and 
(5) whether he will now consider the! 
desirability of having chronic but not 
dangerous lunatics transferred under the | 
safeguards of the Ninth Section instead 
of having them discharged as mere 
paupers under the Eleventh Section ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A’) 
resident medical superintendent is em- 
powered to discharge lunatics committed 
as dangerous when they are no longer 
so, by the Eleventh Section of the Act of 
1867. I replied to the second para- 
graph on Monday last. The Ninth 


Section of the Act of 1875 is per- 
missive, not compulsory, and im- 
poses no obligation on the resident | 


medical superintendent to make terms 
with the Guardians for the admission and 
maintenance 
section. The last Committee on Irish | 
Lunacy Administration disapproved of 


landlord, 


lunatics being sent to workhouses under | been tried at sea, and for how long? 


have no information that the Guardian 


| who objected to a continuance of the 


relief to this woman was her former 
but even if he were the fact 
would not debar him from exercising his 
functions as a Guardian when the ques- 
tion arose. 


BELLEVILLE BOILERS. 
Sm ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lan- 
cashire, Ormskirk): I beg to ask the 


| First Lord of the Admiralty, what was 


the maximum indicated horse-power 
each boiler of the Sharpshooter was 
designed to develop ; how many of Her 
Majesty’s vessels are fitted, being fitted, 
or are to be fitted with Belleville 
tubulous boilers; what aggregate maxi- 
mum horse-power they are to indicate ; 


of patients under that|and the total displacement of those 


vessels ; and has any of Her Majesty's 
| vessels, other than the Sharpshooter, yet 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI-|put Britisher and Foreigner on the 
RALTY: The only conditions guaranteed | same footing ? 
by Messrs. Belleville, the makers of the THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
boilers of the S/arpshooter, were to steam|CHEQUER (Sir Micnuagt Hicks 
for 12 hours burning 22 lb. of coal per! Beacu, Bristol, W.): This matter affects 
square foot of fire grate per hour, and | very few persons and a very small 
also to burn on another trial of 12 hours|amount of Revenue. But I think such 
24 lb. of coal per square foot of fire |an Amendment as is suggested should be 
grate per hour for eight hours and 30 lb.| made, if it can be done “without expend- 
for four hours. Three vessels are fitted | 'ing an amount of time which would be 
with these boilers, eight vessels are being | | dispr oportionate to its importance. 
fitted, and 12 vessels are to be fitted. | 
The aggregate maximum _horse-power | 
they are to indicate is 322,700. The | ARMY MEAT SUPPLY (IRELAND). 
total displacement of those vessels from| Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 
the Navy Estimates is 222,235. The|S.), I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
Terrible has made satisfactory pre-| ‘of State for W ar, whether he has received 
liminary trials at sea on the 19th, 22nd, F copy of a Resolution passed by the 
and 23rd inst., running from three to| Roscommon and many other Boards of 
six hours, and indicating various powers Guardians in Ireland, drawing attention 
up to 22,000 horse-power. ‘to the fact that the meat supplied to 
Sirk ARTHUR FORWOOD asked if | the Military and the ships in the Cork 
the right hon. Gentleman could give him, | district is of Foreign origin, to the detri- 
not the coal consumption, but the maxi-|ment of Home producers, and asking 
mum indicated horse-power for each| that the Government shall insert such 
boiler ? |clauses in all future contracts as will 
Tue FIRST LORD or toe ADMI-| ‘prevent this injustice to the farming 
RALTY : The question of his right hon. | ‘community ; and whether he will take 
Friend was, What was the maximum | any steps to remedy the grievance com- 
amount of power which the boilers of | plained of ? 
the Sharpshooter were designed to| Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Reso- 
develop? The contract did not indicate} lutions to the effect stated have been 
any special horse-power. |received from two Boards of Guardians 
Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.)|in the Cork district. The rules which 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman could | apply in that district are the same as 
give him the consumption per hour per | those which govern the supply of native 
indicated horse-power of these boilers? | and foreign meat throughout the king- 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI-| dom ; ; and, as has been repeatedly stated 
RALTY said he had not got the informa- |in this House, the whole subject is under 
tion now, but he would be able to give it | consideration. 
the hon. Gentleman when they went | 
into Committee on the Navy Estimates. 
BULUWAYO 
| Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
COCOA BUTTER. ‘the Colonies, whether his attention has 
Sr HOWARD VINCENT: I beg | been called to the statements of the 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | Buluwayo correspondent of he Times ; 
if, having regard to the fact that | whether the Native races have expressed 
inquiries instituted by the Secretary to discontent at being deprived of their 
the Treasury have proved that consider-| cattle, and whether forced labour in the 
able quantities of a dutiable article,| mines is exacted of the Natives; and, 
namely, cocoa, are being imported from whether the Colonial Office will cause 
Germany and Hollani duty free, dis- immediate inquiry into these alleged 
guised as cocoa butter, and that the) grievances of the Native races ? 
Revenue is thereby prejudiced, as well. Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Informa- 
as British trade and labour, he will|tion as to the carrying out of the 
introduce such Amendment as may be recommendations of the Land Com- 
necessary in the Finance Bill, so as to mission as to cattle has been recently 
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received and will be added to the Papers 
about to be laid on the Table. It is too 
lengthy to be given in answer to a 
Question, but there is nothing in it to 
show that the Natives expressed discon- 
tent with the arrangements. On the con- 
trary, at a meeting of about 200 indunas 
and headmen which was called, ap- 
parently, in January last to explain the 
arrangements before any action was 
taken, they expressed themselves well 
satisfied and offered their assistance in 
carrying out the arrangements Some 
time ago I directed Colonel Martin to 
report fully on the Labour Question as 
soon as the present disturbances had 
been put down. 


BERMUDA. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether there is an increase of 
£8,342 in the expenditure in Bermuda 
for 1895 above 1894 in connection with 
the military establishments ; what rea- | 
sons are given for this considerable in- 
crease ; and why is the expenditure upon 
the naval establishments at the station 
not yet returned for 1895 ? 

Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS: In) 
November 1835, there was an extra/| 
charge of about £2,000 for the pay and 
allowances of a_ battalion whilst on 
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with the club as to the joint use of the 
kitchen. In sanctioning this arrange- 
ment I gave instructions that the club 
could have no exclusive right to any 
inclosure, and, further, that the public 
should be allowed the same facilities for 
the purchase of refreshments as members 
of the club. [‘ Hear, hear!”] <A cer- 
tain number of additional chairs and 
tables have been placed’ by the club 
under the trees; but, instead of dim- 
inishing the space allutted to the con- 
tractor, the accommodation has been 
increased. I have received complaints 
that some inconvenience has arisen, and 
in consequence I have made it clear that 
the public are to be allowed not only the 
free use of all chairs and tables, but, 
further, are to be served entirely irre- 
spective of membership of any club. 
“ Hear, hear” ! 

Dr. TANNER asked whether it was 
a fact that a new gate which had been 
put up in Kensington Gardens was really 
with the object of giving increased facili- 
ties to the Summer Club? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: No new 
gate has been put up. The present 
fencing has existed in the same position 
for some time. 


BRIGHTON BANKRUPTCY COURT. 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 








passage from Malta to Bermuda, a cor-| Attorney General, if his attention has 
responding reduction being made from | been called to certain proceedings re- 
the charge incurred at Malta. The re-|cently before the Registrar in the 
mainder of the increase was due to an| Brighton Bankruptcy Court, in which 
addition of 50 men to the garrison and | the Official Receiver produced an affidavit 
to works for barrack construction and | from a medical man under whose care 
drainage. I am not in a position to|the debtor has been as a patient ata 
make any statement as regards naval | previous time for the purpose of defeat- 
expenditure. ing the contentions of the debtor as to 
| his incapacity by reason of ill-health to 
submit to the usual public examination, 

KENSINGTON GARDENS KIOSK. © |in which proceedings it was stated by 

Dr. TANNER: I beg toask the First | the Official Receiver that the medical 
Commissioner of Works, by what autho-|man referred to swore the affidavit 
rity the contractor at the kiosk in Ken-| reluctantly, and under the impression 
sington Gardens was permitted to make | that he might otherwise be compelled to 
an arrangement with the Summer Club / attend ; and, if the Attorney General 
which reserved the best portion of the|can state whether there is at present 








premises for the Summer Club ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovuctas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): In answer to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that the con- 
tractor at the kiosk in Kensington 
gardens made a private arrangement 


/any power under the Bankruptcy Acts 
by which a medical man who has been 
in attendance upon a debtor can be com- 
pelled to appear on any proceeding in 
bankruptcy to be examined concerning 


acquired as to the debtor’s health ; and, 





Mr. J. Chamberlain. 
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if so, whether he will take into considera- 
tion the desirability of advising that the 
law may be amended so as to relieve 
medical men from any such liability 4 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarD WessterR, Isle of Wight) : 
There is power under Section 27 of the 
Bankruptey Act 1883, to summon to 
give evidence any person whom the 
Court deems capable of giving informa- 
tion respecting the debtor, and under 
this the Court can certainly order the 
attendance of a medical man and examine 
him as to the condition of the debtor’s 
health and as to the debtor’s ability or 
inability to attend and be examined. 
Without such information the Court 
could not exercise its power to dispense 
with the examination or allow it to take 
place in private in cases in which the 
debtor may be too ill to attend. I see 
no reason to make any change in the 
law 


Supply. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, when the Rating Bill 
for Scotland will be introduced ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) said the Rating Bill for Scotland 
would probably be introduced on Tues- 
day. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 


Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
8.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether, in view of the fact 
that the legislative programme of the 
Government has now been largely cur- 
tailed, he will consider the possibility of 
the Government giving facilities for the 
passage of those Bills to render per- 
manent Acts which are renewed year 
after year in the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : In the very improbable event of 
the Government having spare time I 
shall be glad to consider any claims put 
before me from any quarter of the House. 
[ Laughter. | 
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RATING (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary if he could say on what day he 
proposed to introduce the Irish Rating 
Bill, and whether he had yet decided in 
what way he could dispose of the 
equivalent grant to Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
could not answer the first part of the 
Question, and he thought it would be 


unwise to answer the second part 
pending the introduction of the Bill. 
Mr. DILLON asked if the Irish 


Members would have any opportunity of 
expressing an opinion upon how the 
money was to be disposed of before the 
Bill was drafted. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
should be glad to receive any suggestions 
from hon. Members opposite on the 
subject. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee. 
[Firreenta ALLOTTED Day.] 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cuarrman of 
Ways and Mgays, in the Chair. | 


Navy Estimates 1896-7. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,386,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of the Contract Work for Shipbuilding, Repairs, 
and Maintenance, which will come in course of 


payment during the year ending on the 31st 
March 1897.” 


*Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) 
moved, ‘ That Item A (Propelling Machi- 
nery for Ships), be reduced by £100,000.” 
The hon. Member observed that in the 
time of the late Administration he 
directed attention to some unprecedented 
engineering in connection with Her 
Majesty’s ships. At that period this un- 
precedented piece of engineering was put 
into the ships without sufficient trial and 
in direct opposition to the recommen- 
dations of the Boiler Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government. Since then they 
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had had some practical experience of the 
working of the Belleville boilers which 
were now being put so largely into Her 
Majesty’s vessels. ‘Two years ago, speak- 
ing on this subject, he directed attention 
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been a success the company owning the 
vessel would have continued their use. 
But what was the fact? They had 
ordered a second vessel and she was to 
be fitted with the ordinary boilers. 


to a vessel called the North West, which! Tux FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
was fitted with this type of boiler in) RALTY : The same company have just 
America. It was lauded as a boiler | ordered a sister ship to the 7amise with 
capable of very good work and which! Bellevile boilers. 

was going to be the precursor of quite! *Mr. ALLAN replied that that was 
a revolution in steam generators. But! perhaps a French purchase. He would 
what did they find when the American | come to the fairest test of this type of 
Government were invited to adopt these! boiler that Britain had. The Member 
boilers? What did the American Bureau | for Hull, to whose earnest endeavours to 
of Engineering do before they entertained ‘advance and progress he gave every 
the question at all ? They did whatanysen- | credit, fitted the Bellevile boilers into 
sible Government ought todo. They ap-! one of his vessels called the Ohiv. Four 
pointed a board of naval otticers to travel ' such boilers were put in, the aggregate 
with the North West and report to horse-power of which was to be 1,600, 
the Bureau of Engineering. In_ his! and the vessel with that horse-power and 
annual report to this body Chief Engi-| from her displacement and lines should 
neer Melville, after most careful obser-| have had an average speed: of 13 knots. 
vation, dealt with the use of water tube| What was the result? On her first 


boilers in the Navy. While admitting 
the necessity for a type of boiler lighter 
than the Scotch or cylindrical fire tube 
pattern, and the success of a large num- 
ber of water tube boilers on shore, he 
said :— 


“No single type has yet made its appearance 
which can be regarded as an altogether satis- 
factory substitute for the Scotch pattern, and 
for this reason the Bureau has not recommended 
their use in the larger and more important ves- 
sels, believing it better, for the present at least, 
to confine them to torpedo boats, gun boats, and 
the smaller cruisers. Conservative as this 
Bureau may be regarded upon this subject, it 
has been in advance of every marine engineering 
establishment in America, for while private 
firms refused to guarantee a water tube boiler 
for naval purposes, the Bureau insisted upon 


their installation as a part of the power in the | 


coast defence vessel Monterey.” 


That would show how, before the Ameri- 
can Government entered into any ex- 
periments at all, or any squandering of 
public money, they investigated the whole 
reports concerning these boilers as fitted 


into the Vorth West, and they success- | 


fully showed, from their engineers’ ob- 
servation and report, that they were 
utterly unfit for adoption on war ships. 
Coming to the experience in this country, 
there had been running for some time, 
between Newhaven and Dieppe a _ vessel 
called the Z'amise, sister ship to the 
Seaford, which foundered during a 
collision. The 7'amise was fitted with 


the Bellevile boilers, and if they had 
Mr. William Allan. 





| Voyage the Ohio left Hull on 28th April, 
and she arrived at New York on 18th 
May. She left New York again on 28th 
May, arriving at Hull on 13th June, 
where she was detained for five weeks 
|for repairs before she could proceed on a 
|second voyage. At the end of her second 
voyage, which was somewhat similar in 
point of time occupied, the vessel was 
laid up for seven weeks requiring repairs 
to her boilers. In one of the voyages 
out, a tube burst and a fireman was 
scalded. This unfortunate accident was 
| not entered in the official log, and because 
)of this omission a prosecution ensued 

before the magistrates at Hull and the 
| captain was fined. All through her 
voyages the average speed of the Ohio 
| was only 7} knots an hour. Her last 
| voyage appeared to have been a very 
|singular one indeed. On that occasion 
|she arrived at Boston on the 3rd April 
llast. He would quote from a letter 

written by the chief engineer of the 
| vessel, and in face of the statements it 





| contained he would ask were the Admi- 
|ralty justified in running such a risk as 
that which was incurred by the adoption 
of this type of boiler? This gentleman 


| wrote from Boston, 3rd April : 
| 


| ‘ We anchored off here late last night. We 
| have had quite an eventful voyage again. Iam 
pleased to say no one was injured, although one 
of the slit tubes would seriously have hurt any- 
one had they not just left the spot. In this case 
the tube gave out witha boiler full of water, and 
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220 lbs. pressure blowing the whole of the fire, 
and part of the bricks right across the stokehole. 
I now give you a list of the mishaps on voyage. 
The most serious trouble was caused by the auto- | 





matic feed gear going wrong at 2.30 a.m. on 

30th March. The water was gone—the tubes | 
were red hot before we got the fires drawn. 
took us until 7.45 p.m. of the 3lst to get the 
boiler under steam again, and two hours after- | 
wards the burst took place.”’ 


These were the boilers with which they | 
were now fitting the ships of the Navy | 
at an enormous expenditure of money | 
and at imminent risk to their brave sea- | 
Every day, almost, that the Ohio 

was at sea, there was an accident with the 

boiler:, and yet, forsooth, the Admiralty | 
were adopting this very boiler, which | 
could not be depended upon, and which | 


men. 


lacked the first element that was always 
He 
now came to the Sharpshooter, which was 
originally fitted with locomotive boilers. 
These were taken out and eight boilers 
Cer- 
tain rumours got about respecting the 
pressure the late 
Government consented to have some 
trials of their efficiency. He never saw 
amore unengineer-like report than that 
which had to be sent out respecting the 
trials of these boilers. The longest time 
the vessel ran on the trials was only 69} 
hours. The average indicated horse- 
power given out by the engine was 1,788 
instead of 4,000. There were eight 
boilers guaranteed each to give 500 
horse-power, or an aggregate of 4,000, but 
the average indicated horse-power on the | 
whole of the trials was only 1,788, whilst | 
the number of boilers used was only six. 
The fact that only six boilers were used | 
implied a want of confidence in them. | 
Why were not eight steamed? The! 
average indicated horse-power of each | 
boiler instead of being 500 was 298. | 
The Sharpshooter got less than half the | 
horse-power that should have been | 
obtained from her boilers. If all the | 
boilers had been used the maximum | 
power would not have been obtained. A | 
member of the late Administration told | 
him the Sharpshooter could not run on | 
account of the vibration of the engines, | 
which prevented full power being got | 
from them. The Chief Constructor of | 
the Navy, Mr. W. H. White, in a adel 


deemed essential—-namely, safety. 


of the Belleville type substituted. 


boilers, and under 
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| measurement 
| greatest vibratory movement (which is actually 
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read before the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects in 1892, said on this subject :— 


“We have made careful and extensive obser- 


vations of the character and extent of their 
It | vibratory movements, and have established the 

|fact that those movements never exceed very 
|small limits. 


Further, we have by actual 
established the fact that the 


very small) occurs at quite moderate speeds of 
the engines, when very small powers are being 
developed, and at the higher power the vibration 
is less.” 


Then he says :— 


“This is a sufficient contradiction to the 
aliegations of restricting power because of 
supposed structural weakness.” 


The Chief Constructor of the Navy did 
not admit structural weakness or vibra- 
tory motions. Why, therefore, was not 
the full horse-power, 4,000, obtained 
during the so-called trials of the vessel 1 
The Chief Engineer of the Navy had 
shown that the statement that Belleville 
boilers were lighter and more convenient 
for the Navy was fallacious and mis- 
leading. Belleville boilers were heavier 
than ordinary boilers. The Chief En- 
gineer of the Navy said that the weight 
of the original boilers was 94°3 tons, 
and of the Belleville boilers 124} tons. 
The peculiarity of this was that the 
horse-power per ton of the old boilers 
was 30:1, and with the Belleville boilers, 
with which the Sharpshooter was fitted, 
only 21. Mr. Durston, the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Navy, said :— 


“As regards the working capabilities of this 
type of boiler, immunity from leaking tube ends, 
and readiness with which steam can be raised, 
and the absence of «all special precautions, are 
points in their favour. On the other hand, the 
small quantity of water in them and the rapid 
evaporation entail considerable attention in 
feeding ; further, their steam space is not great, 
and care has to be taken to avoid priming, the 
small diameter of the tubes precludes the use 
of salt water for feed, and further, these boilers 
exhibit a greater disposition than the water- 
tank boilers to prime if any cause gives rise 
to it. In the Sharpshooter, the boilers of the 
locomotive type have been removed and replaced 
by eight water-tube boilers of the Belleville 
type. It cannot be said that any increase in 
horse-power per hour has accrued on _ this 
account. It is seen that an increase in 
weight is involved by their installation.” 


Hedid notbring forward this Motion from 
a Party point of view. It was above Party 
j}-it was a 


altogether—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !”’ 
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national question. He could truly say| vessel without such satisfactory steam- 
no one had advocated a stronger Navy or|ing. Seeing the millions of money that 
defended naval expenditure more than| were spent on the ships of the Navy, he 
he had, but when they put boilers yee bees ve v3 he was doing his duty, not 


their ships upon which they could not/| only to his constituents but to the House 
depend, what was the use of them?|and the country, in calling attention to 
They did not know that at any moment | these matters. Turning to the financial 
an accident might not happen. The aspects of the question, he asked what 
boilers held so little water that the|amount cf money had been paid by the 
danger of their bursting was all the|Government in royalties in respect to 
greater. The boilers had to be filled|these boilers? How many thousands 
with fresh water. If salt water was|had been spent without their ever 
admitted and pumped into the boilers | hearing of it? We paid a royalty of 2s. 
the natural result was that the salt/|per square foot of heating surface, and 
adhered to the interior of the tubes|had paid between £15,000 and £16,000 
and they got red hot. The best ship|in royalties on account of the two ships 
for blockading in time of war was a|the Powerful and the Terrible. Why 
ship that burned the least coal and that | should the taxpayers be called upon to 
could be depended upon to go full speed | pay such vast sums in royalties for a 
when required. We should be able to|thing that had never been tested or 
get the full horse-power out of our ships | proved satisfactorily at sea? The money 
at any moment. If we could not do! was being absolutely squandered, and we 
that our ships were liable to be run/| were not getting value for it. Then he 
down and captured by vessels that full| would like to know the amount that had 
power could be obtained from. The/| been paid in extras beyond the contract 
Columbia cruiser steamed from South-| prices for these two boats—how much 
ampton to the American coast in 6}|had been paid to each firm beyond the 
days. The 7errible and the Powerful | contract price, and where was the money 
were fitted with Belleville boilers, and|in the Navy Estimates? We were 
the Committee would be treated to the| paying dearly for our whistle ; and he 
usual laudatory phraseology as to their| would not be satisfied until he knew the 
satisiactory trial trips of three and six | amounts paid in royalties and in extras. 
hours’ duration. These were not really | We were risking millions of money before 





trial trips at all. No shipowner in| satisfactory experiments had been tried 
Great Britain would consider a run of} by the Admiralty in any shape or form. 
three or six hours a satisfactory trial. No engineer could say the Admiralty 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI-|had instituted one fair, honest ocean 
RALTY said trips of three or six|trial of these boilers. When the trial 
hours were contractors’ trials. It was | performances of the Ohio took place, the 
not fair to speak of such trials as if they | agent of the boilers in this country did 
were trials to determine the character of | not publish the results because they 
the ship. were not what they expected. He chal- 
*Mr. ALLAN asked if the Powerful|lenged the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the 7errible would be steamed from) not to put him off with stereotyped 
Portsmouth as far as their coal would | phraseology, but to meet his facts and to 
carry them ? answer his inquiries ; and he concluded 
*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD-|by moving to reduce by £100,000 the 
MIRALTY replied that they would be| item in respect of propelling machinery 
subjected to exactly the same trials as| for Her Majesty’s ships and vessels. 

other ships. | Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
*Mr. ALLAN said Her Majesty’s| (Yorkshire, Shipley) said there were 
ships never again went at full speed! points connected with this question 
after these trial trips. The maximum | which had not been mentioned in the 
horse-power should be obtainable from) important speech they had just heard. 
them at any moment. The Powerful|The item of £2,300,000 for propelling 
and Terrible were fine ships, but this | machinery, including boilers, was the 
could not be suddenly obtained from|largest in the Vote, and was the most 
them. Twice as many coals were burned | debateable in the Estimates. The other 
on board a man-of-war as in a merchant | items related to matters that were more 


Mr. W. Allan. 
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or less known ; this dealt with matters 
that were unknown, and were entirely 
in the region of experiment. Formerly 
improvements in marine engines were 
initiated and developed in the Mercantile 
Marine ; and when they had been 


Supply 


thoroughly tested they were transferred | 


to the Royal Navy. This had happened 
in the case of. the pressure of boilers 
advancing from 5 lbs. to 180 lbs.,and also 
in the case of compound engines ; but it 
had not been so in the new departure 
taken in the adoption of water-tube 
boilers. We found the Admiralty order- 
ing boilers of an untried character, 
which had not been tested by experiment 
in the Mercantile Marine. In 1892 this 
item was the largest and the most 
debateable in the Estimates. Formerly 
improvements in marine engines were 
thoroughly tested in the Mercantile 
Marine before they were adopted in the 
Navy. In 1892 the Admiralty appointed 
a Boiler Committee, consisting mainly of 
engineers, but dominated by an Admiral; 
of the engineers, two belonged to the 
Admiralty, one to Lloyd’s, one to the 
Board of Trade, and one to the P. and 
O, Company. The Committee recom- 
mended that two vessels should be fitted 
with water-tube boilers for experimental 
purposes, and if the trials proved satis- 
factory they said they would recommend 
an extended use of the boilers. What 
did the Admiralty do? He agreed that 
it was a matter with which Party had 
nothing to do. The Admiralty of the 
day, represented by the hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. E. Robertson) and the 
hon. Member for Clitheroe (Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth), without waiting for the 
Report of the Committee, without 
waiting for the second vessel to be 
experimentally fitted, while only one was 
fitted, and before even that one had been 
tried, gave crders for these tubular 
boilers to be supplied to the Navy. 
With the old and rejected boilers this 
vessel actually developed 3,500 horse- 
power. The Chief Constructor, in a 
paper before the Institute of Naval 
Architects, stated that the Sharpshooter 
attained a speed of 20 knots with 3,500 
indicated horse-power. Any defects in 
the report of the trial of the new boilers 
were due to the circumstances of the 
trial rather than to the engineer charged 
with making the Report. The trial 
lasted 694 hours, and the maximum 
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speed, which he preferred to take rather 
than the average, was 16‘1 knots, the 
horse-power developed being 2,194. 
Those boilers developed less than two- 
thirds of the power of the old rejected 
boilers which had been taken out of the 
ships. The maximum speed was 16 
knots with the new boilers, as compared 
with 20 knots with the old boilers. The 
House had the advantage of the mem- 
bership of several hon. Gentlemen who 
were connected in high places with the 
Mercantile Marine—the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Greenock (Sir T. 
Sutherland), whose company, the P. 
and O., were building five of the largest 
and highest class of steamers ; the hon. 
Member for Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. 
Cayzer), the Chairman of the Clar 
Line ; the hon. Member for Perth (Sir 
Donald Currie), Chairman of the Castle 
Steamship Company; and the hon. 
Member for East Belfast (Mr. Wolff), 
who, besides being the Chairman of a 
steamship company, was the builder of 
the best and finest vessels of the Mercan- 
tile Marine. He asked whether a single 
one of those Members would rise in his 
place and say that he intended to have 
any of his ships fitted with water-tube 
boilers. If any of those hon. Members 
would bear that testimony to water-tube 
boilers he would admit that the action 
of the former Board of Admiralty, which 
was perpetuated by the present Board, 
would be justified, but he was sure no 
such assistance would come to the Ad- 
miralty on this technical question from 
any of the hon. Gentlemen he had 
named, 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON (Hull, 
W.): If the hon. Gentleman would 
include me in his list I would tell him 
that we are employing more water-tube 
boilers. 

Mr. FLANNERY : That is the hon. 
Member for Hull, who rose in his place 
and supported the action of the late 
Board of Admiralty. I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman, has he in the three 
vessels he is having fitted, perpetuated 
the type of boiler which he took the 
responsibility of recommending to the 
House two years ago ? 

Mr. C. H. WILSON: May I ex- 
plain? My recommendation of water- 
tube boilers did not refer to any 
particular class of boiler. I do not think 
I ever mentioned the name Belleville 
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boilers, because I had no experience 
then of them, but I have now the 
experience of three years’ sea service of 
Belleville boilers and another class of 
boilers, 

Mr. FLANNERY: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered my point. He 
now states that at the time he recom- 
mended the boilers to the House he had 
no experience of them. [Cries of 
** Order !’’ and laughter. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON : If you will 
excuse me, I never mentioned the Belle- 
ville boilers. 

Mr. FLANNERY said the hon. 
Member was still wandering wide of the 
point. [Cries of ‘* Order !’’ and laugh- 
ter.| Two years ago the hon. Gentleman 
took the responsibility of endorsing the 
action of the Board of Admiralty, and 
he now stultified himself by admitting 
that at that time he had no experience 
of the class of boilers he recommended. 
[Laughter.| Would the hon. Gentleman 
controvert his statement that there was 
not a Member of the House who was 
managing a great ocean-going line of 
steamships who would say that his 
experience of water-tube boilers enabled 
him to recommend those boilers 4 

Mr. C. H. WILSON : I would point 
out to the hon. Member—— 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
I think iv is very inconvenient to carry 
on a Debate in this fashion. [{ /aughter. | 
At the end of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech the hon. Member for Hull will 
have an opportunity of replying. 

Mr. FLANNERY said that as an 
engineer he believed that water-tube 
boilers had enormous advantages, and 
they would become generally adopted in 
the Navy, as well as in the Mercantile 
Marine. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That was 
his belief from theoretical consideration ; 
but no theoretical consideration would 
justify the fitting out of 26 vessels now 
being built for the Navy with those 
boilers. ‘The proper course would be to 
have those boilers fully and thoroughly 
tested before they were adopted for 
genera] use, and he urged the First Lord 
of the Admiralty to appoint another 
Boiler Committee in order that that test 
might be effectively carried out. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said that the hon. Member 
who initiated the Debate stated he 


would place nothing but facts before the 
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Committee. But the hon. Member began 
with an error of fact. He stated that 
the company which had the Zamise fitted 
with those boilers were so dissatisfied 
with the result that they did not intend 
to fit any more of their ships with the 
same kind of boiler. Asa matter of fact 
they had just written a complimentary 
letter to the maker of the boilers, saying 
they were so successful that they would 
have another ship fitted with them. 
That was a specimen of the way in which 


hon. Gentlemen omitted to mention 
anything that told against them. 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In reply he might 
say that nothing would be more con- 
venient for the Admiralty than that 
they should be able to shitt the respon- 
sibility that attached to them to other 
shoulders, or he might say on behalf of 
the Admiralty that this policy was 
initiated by their predecessors and that 
they were bound to carry it out. But 
what the Admiralty had to consider was 
the position of the moment and how far 
it differed from the position when the 
late Government was in office. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
complained of the inadequacy of the 
experiment which had been made with 
those boilers. Within the next two 
months the Terrible and Powerful 
would be fitted with those boilers, and 
the hon. Gentleman would see that if 
those ships were successful the recom- 
mendations of the Boiler Committee 
would have full authority. The Com- 
mittee must feel, notwithstanding the 
ability with which the two hon. Gentle- 
men had presented their case, that this 
was an extremely technical question. It 
was possible that there were a_ large 
number of hon. Members who felt them- 
selves at a loss to decide who was in the 
right on these technical questions ; and 
the great ability and knowledge of 
engineering questions with which the 
two hon. Gentlemen kad just spoken 
enabled them to put their case cogently 
before the House. But why did not the 
hon. Member for Gateshead, who took 
such a real interest in this subject, argue 
his case before the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, where he could meet the 
engineers of the Admiralty? Surely it 
would be wise for gentlemen with such 
great engineering knowledge to lay their 
arguments before such a tribunal. The 
Government were asked to appoint 
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another Boiler Committee ; but they, 
had the verdict of the last Committee, : 
which recommended the course now 
being adopted. If the trials of the, 
Terrible and the Powerful, which were 
about to take place, should be unsatis- 
factory, there would be a strong case for 
a Committee ; but if, as he hoped and_ 
had every reason to believe, those two | 


vessels should realise in every particular 


the expectations which had been formed, 
he doubted whether the House would 
desire, or whether it would be wise to 
desire, that there should be further delay 
in fitting these boilers to Her Majesty’s 
ships. [‘‘ Hear, hear:’’] <A great 
deal was made by many 


by the Mercantile Marine, who 
hitherto shown the way to the Navy ; 
and it was urged that the Admiralty 
should wait to see why the Mercantile | 
Marine had not adopted the boilers. | 
But the water-tube 





the Belleville type 
tages for strategic and belligerent pur- | 
poses which the old boilers did not 
possess, and these advantages, of course, 
were not realised by the Mercantile | 
Marine. One of these advantages was | 
that steam could be got up in an hour 
where with the other boilers it would | 
take six or seven hours. That was an 
enormous strategic advantage. The hon. 


Member had objected to an Admiral | 


being associated with engineers in the 
Inquiry as to the best form of boiler. 
(Mr. Frannery: ‘‘T said ‘dominate.’ ’’] 
He did not know what engineers 
generally were, but it would be an uncom- | 
monly clever man who could dominate 
the Chief Engineer of Her Majesty’s 
Navy. {[Laughter.| That gentleman 
had orginally to be persuaded that the | 
water-tube boilers were the best ; but’ 
finally he had the courage tc admit that: 
for naval purposes they were superior to 


those which had hitherto been used. 
And as to the domination of an 
Admiral, the Admiral must have a 


great deal to say to these questions. For 
if the engineers thought that the merits | 
of the two types were pretty nearly. 
equal, but that one type offered the 
advantage of getting up and shutting. 
off steam quickly, and of being easily 
cleaned, then the naval view of those | 
advantages ought to be fairly considered. 
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critics of the! 
fact that these boilers were not adopted | 
had | 


boilers —and_ the; 
Admiralty were not specially wedded to} 
had many advan- | 


‘not to wait too long before acting. 
‘had a long list of French warships, in 
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The Committee must realise that the 
‘conditions under which the great ship- 

‘owners conducted their lines were totally 
different from those under which the vessels 
of the Navy were used. Some hon. 

'Members seemed to think that on a 
man-of-war everything should be subser- 
vient to the rapid steaming over an enor- 
mous distance. The test was to be going 
full steam across the Atlantic. [Mr. 

-W. Attan: ‘‘When called upon.’’ | 
But that was not the ordinary call. The 
Admiralty believed that their ships could 
‘do it, and they had done it ; but there 
‘were 3rany other conditions to be con- 
sidered. Men-of-war were continually 
steaming at varying speeds according to 
the nature of the mancuvres, while 
ships in the Mercantile Marine generally 
‘steamed at a uniform speed all the 
voyage. Therefore it was impossible to 
“accept the proposition that because the 
| Mercantile Marine adhered to the old 
type of boiler the new type was unsuit- 
able for the Navy. The Admiralty were 
taunted with having gone forward with- 
|out sufficient experience. But the 


|matter had now been laboured for three 
,or four years. It had been a question 
of continual inquiry, not only in 
_England, but in France, Germany, 


| Italy, and Russia ; and was the Ad- 
| ‘miralty simply to stand still and wait for 
the action of the Mercantile Marine when 
these water-tube boilers were approved 
by those responsible for the boilers in 
Her Majesty’s ships, and when nearly 
every country with which we might 
possibly be at war was putting water- 
tube boilers into its ships of war ¢ If im- 
provements were being made in foreign 
ships it was the duty of the Admiralty 
He 


all of which, excepting one, water-tube 
boilers were being fitted. It would not 
be wise to let foreign navies possess all 
the strategic advantages which these 
boilers gave, while we lagged behind. 


The large French cruiser A/ger, which 
was fitced with these boilers, made a 


very fast passage to China, and she was 
now cruising about in Chinese waters 
without any accident or difficulty having 
arisen. The new Russian ships, more- 
over, were all fitted with the water-tube 
boilers. But, at the same time, the 
Admiralty could not guarantee certainty 
as to these new boilers. Boilers had 


H 
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been the difliculty of all navies from the; when he explained that the Sharpshooter 
peculiar services which were required of | was a comparatively small ship, and her 
them, and it was necessary to watch} boilers were greater than those of the 
every development. A great point had|(Uhio. These boilers were put in with 
been made of the case of the Ohio ; but special reference to the Terrible and the 
there was one fact which had not been | Power/fu/, to ascertain whether a multi- 
brought out, and that was that the | plication of the boilers in the Sharp- 
boilers of the Ohio differed in some| shooter would produce the horse-power 
essential respects from the boilers of required for the Terrible, and that would 
Her Majesty’s ships. | now be ascertained in a few days. Then 
*Mr. ALLAN : I differ entirely from | he came to the question of the consump- 
that statement. The boilers are in tion of coal. In the first instance, no 
principle exactly the same. | doubt, the consumption of coal in the 
*Toe FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- | Belleviile boilers had been large, but hon. 
RALTY said that the tubes which) Members would now see from the Return 
Jed to the difficulty on board the Ohio| that had been made, that the consump- 
were not the same as the tubes used in| tion had fallen to 1:85. He was quite 
Her Majesty's Navy. Knowing the conscious that he was unable to deal 
facts, he could assure the Committee| with all the technical points raised by 
that in many essential particulars, and| the hon. Member, but he hoped he had 
in some particulars where one could shown the Committee that the Admiralty 
almost see why the difficulty arose, the| had not proceeded in any rash manner 
boilers of the Ohio differed from those) with regard to these boilers. [‘‘ Hear, 
actually in use in the Royal Navy.|hear!’’| As regarded safety, they 
Whatever the hon. Member might have to| believed they were safer than other 
say with regard to the Sharpshooter, that! boilers, and they believed they would be 
vessel had not experienced a single one of | wrong to lag behind other, Powers and 
the troubles which had been experienced | neglect to put in boilers which were 
onthe Ohio. This campaign against the| superior to others for naval purposes. 
Belleville boilers was being conducted by | [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He saw no advantage 
a small number of men, while day after | in having another Committee on this 
day engineers and naval men were | question, What would be infinitely 
giving their adherence to them. As/ more to the purpose would be the trials 
regarded safety, the Belleville was|of the Terrible and the Powerful. If 
infinitely safer than the cylindrical! those trials were saitsfactory the House 
boilers. Only one-fifteenth part of the| of Commons would no doubt feel that 
water used in the cylindrical boiler was| the Admiralty were right in going 
used in the Belleville, and therefore, if| forward. He hoped the Committee 
an accident did occur, the amount of} would not condemn the previous Board 
danger was smailer and the accident) of Admiralty for having taken a step 
had only a local effect as compared to} which was, no doubt, a courageous one, 
the terrible effect produced when the) but which they believed to be necessary 
eylindrical boiler went wrong. Cases of | if they were not to lose the lead in ships. 
accident could be quoted against /[‘‘Hear, hear!’] He would not take 
every type of boiler, but his scientific | upon himself the responsibility of inter- 
advisers were convinced that, so far as fering with the course then, deliberately 
the safety of the stokers was concerned, | adopted. The opposition to the boiler 
the water-tube boilers were superior to| was not strong enough to overcome the 
the cylindrical boilers. The hon. Mem-| argument of those who had been con- 
ber for Gateshead said he believed that) sidering this question for years in 
the boilers of the Sharpshooter were not | different countries; but at the same 
pressed. For no single moment did they | time he was bound to say that he would 
refrain from using any of its boilers from |not wish to be understood as treating 
the slightest suspicion that there might be | the matter in any dogmatic fashion. He 
anything wrong with them. These boilers) would promise the Committee that the 
were distinctly put into the Sharpshooter matter would continue to receive the 
experimentally, and not because they closest attention of the Admiralty. It 
were specially suited to such a ship. had been well said that naval supremacy 
That would come home to the Committee | must belong to the country which had 


First Lord of the Admiralty. | 
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the best boilers, and he entirely admitted 
the enormous importance of the question. 
Might he be permitted to indulge in a 
personal reminiscence? When he was 
at the Admiralty before, soon after the 
loss of the Captain, when the Devastation | 
was ready for sea, a violent controversy 
arose as to whether these turret ships | 
were good seaboats or not. On one side | 
it was contended that he would be com- | 
mitting homicide if he sent the Devasta- 
tionor the Thunderer to sea; on the other, 


that he would be sacrificing the navel | 


supremacy of the country if he did not. In 
the end he decided in accordance with the 
advice of his technical advisers, and the 
event proved that they were entirely in 
the right. No doubt the same anxiety 
must prevail in analogous cases in which 
there were differences of opinion, and he 
could only hope that in submitting these 
Estimates to the Committee he had 
not spoken with any undue dogmatism. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. C. H. WILSON said that after 
their experience with the Babcock and 
Wilcox boiler, his own firm determined 
to make the experiment of fitting one 
steamer with the Belleville boilers. The 
boilers used in the ships he was con- 
nected with differed in many important 
points from those used by the Admiralty. 
One reason of that was that they 
were subject to the supervision of 
the Board of Trade, and whatever 
that Department suggested had to be 
earried out. The builders 
boilers had preferred welded steel tubes 
and headers of malleable east iron, 
The Board of Trade said that this was 
all wrong, and that the tube must be 
made of iron and the headers of cast 
steel. The result was that Messrs. 
Maudsley had in their yards now the 
steel tubes and the headers that had 
been prepared. Instead of boilers being 
fitted with the Belleville feed-pump, they 
were fitted with pumps made by the ship- 


builders, but these being uns: itisfac tery, | 


Belleville pumps had to be substituted. 
In consequence of the small quantity of 
water in the Belleville boilers, the feed- 
ing was very important, and had to be 
practically automatic. The arrange- 
ments for the automatic feed in these 
ships had been ‘somewhat less trust- 
worthy than they ought to have been. 
That was the cause of the second | 
disaster on board the Ohio. 
vessel had now gone seven times to 
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; America and hack, and at New York 
|no expense had been necessary in con- 
|nection with her boilers, although, as a 
| rule, some repairs of a ship’s boilers was 
necessary after along sea voyage. There 
was this then, at any rate, to b> put to 
the credit of the Belleville boiler. Sup- 
posing anything happened to a tube, the 
men on board havi ing spare tubes, could 
‘replace it without difficulty. In port, 
however, the rules and regulations of 
the boiler makers were such that a ship’s 
own crew were not allowed to effect the 
repair. Inspite of what his hon. Friend 
on the left had said, the only question 
to be decided was whether the Admiralty 
were justified in the use of Belleville 
boilers. There were many manifest ad- 
vantages attaching to Belleville boilers. 
When they were used, steam could be 
got up very much more quickly ; in the 
case of damage by shock the damage 
was very much less, and the weight of 
the boilers was not nearly as great as 
the weight of the old boilers. Water- 
tube boilers were often talked about in 
that House, as if they were compara- 
tively new things. ‘Ihe firm of Bad- 
cock and Wilcox, however, had made 
them by hundreds and thousands. His 
firm had a steamer in the Baltic and 
Mediterranean service which was fitted 
with Badcock boilers, and they had 
given perfect satisfaction for three years. 
A small steamer for Continental trade 
was similarly fitted, and she had been 
working for twelve months quite satis- 
factorily, steaming 13 or 14 knots. The 
same commendation had been used by 
a third vessel fitted with Badcock and 
Wilcox boilers, and employed in the 
Scandinavian trade. It was a mistake 
to suppose that shipowners did not ad- 
'vocate the use of water-tube boilers. 
The only question was whether the Ad- 
|miralty had been wise in adopting the 
| French form of boiler in preference to 
‘the Badcock and Wilcox boiler, which 
they could procure in this country with- 
‘out the payment of any royalty. He 
trusted that the Belleville form of boiler 
would prove a success, but thought that 
the Admiralty would very likely have 
obtained equal or even more satisfactory 
results if they had determined to use the 
water-tube boilers made in Great Britain. 
The Ohio, whatever her faults might be 
said to be, had made seven voyages 
across the Atlantic, and the only criti- 
| ism that he had to pass upon her in 
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connection with her boilers was that; power ; the maximum power designed 
there was perhaps room for improvement | was 500-horse-power. 
in respect of her consumption of coal.| THe FIRST LORD or tar ADMI- 
The Admiralty, he held, were justified] RALTY : I doubt that. I have never 
in making the experiment upon which| seen it stated. 
they had embarked, and he did not} Sim ARTHUR FORWOOD said he 
think it would be found that they had | would give the right hon. Gentleman his 
made a mistake, although possibly they | authority. On the Estimates last year, 
might have selected a more suitable doubts were raised by the hon. Member 
form of water-tube boiler. | for Lewisham as to the sufficiency of the 
Sirk ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lan-' experiment in the case of the Sharp- 
cashire, Ormskirk) said that the First | shooter. The late Civil Lord said it was 
Lord of the Admiralty, in his able justifi-| merely a question of multiplication ; each 
cation of the action of the Board, had) of the boilers on board the Sharpshooter 
used some arguments which could not be| was repeated 48 times in the Terrible 
allowed to remain untraversed. This | and the Powerful. As the boilers in the 
question vitally concerned the safety of| last-named vessel indicated 25,000 
the nation. Unless the boilers in our) horse-power, if the Committee divided 
ships were to be reliable, durable, and| that number by 48, they would obtain 
fit for any service, we might just as well| the result he had stated. The boilers, 
be without the vessels that we were con-| therefore, had only been tested to the 
structing. The right hon. Gentleman | extent of two-thirds, and until they were 
had failed to meet the charge levelled | tested at the full power for which they 
against the late Board of Admiralty and| were designed no one could feel any 
himself—the charge, namely, of having | satisfaction that they were sufficient and 
rushed into an experiment of grave im-| trustworthy. He was, moreover, scep- 
portance upon insufficient data. If the} tical as to the technical information 
2xperiment had been limited to two| placed before the Lords of the Admiralty 
cruisers, as the Boiler Committee pro-| with regard to engineering matters, 
posed, good and sufficient ground could| They had received the sad news of an 
have been shown for making it. He joined | explosion on board the cruiser Blake. 
the right hon. Gentleman in approving | Twelve months ago he gave the name of 
the composition of that Committee. | this vessel as one to which objection had 
The recommendation of the Committee| been raised on account of its boiler 
was confined to an experiment with two!strength. He stated then that the ad- 
cruisers. Instead of carrying out that | visers of the Admiralty had constructed 
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recommendation, the late Board of Ad- 
miralty, now followed by the present, had 


gone on to the extent of 26 or 28 vessels | 


before one of them had been to sea. It 
was all very well to quote the Sharp- 
shooter ; whether it was tried by six or 


eight boilers did not affect the question | 


whether those boilers were good or other- 


wise. The danger arising from the Belle- | 


ville boiler was that when they came to 


press it to the fullest extent of power it | 


would give out. Upon the comparatively 
small amount of water it contained de- 
pended the safety, security, and working 


of the boiler, and if there was any doubt | 


about the automatic feeding of the boiler, 
they were exposed to all the dangers 


these boilers and were using them with 

|a pressure of 155 lbs. per square inch, 
and that the specification of the strength 
of the boilers, if submitted to the Board 
of Trade or to Lloyd’s, would not have 
been more than 114 Ibs. pressure ; 
therefore the boilers were being used at 
a pressure of one-third more than the 
Board of Trade would have allowed in 
the Mercantile Marine. When the shi 
was constructed, the attention of the 
Engineering Department was called to 
the fact, but the reply was : ‘‘ We know 
a great deal better than the Board of 
Trade or Lloyd’s ; we have the right 
| strength.”’ 


*TuHr FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 


possible to arise from water-tube boilers. | RALTY invited the right hon. Gentle- 
The trial of the Sharpshooter was illusory | man _ to postpone his ciiticism until the 
in this sense—that the boilers were only | Inquiry as to the accident had been held. 
tested to two-thirds of the power for! At present he should be unable to reply 
which they were designed. The maxi-|to the right hon. Gentleman, and he 


mum power obtained was 350-horse | hoped that another opportunity would be 


Mr. C. H. Wilson 
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taken to discuss the facts of this case. | he would hurry on the trials of the Ter- 
It might be possible that the accident) rible and Powerful, and that he would 
had nothing to do with the strength of| give his own instructions as to the ex- 
the boilers. |tent of those trials, and that in doing so 
Mr. BENJAMIN PICKARD (York, |he would have regard to such tests of 
W.R., Normanton): If the statements | endurance as would satisfy the country 
of the right hon. Gentleman are verified, | that they had an article on which they 
will the Government give compensation | could depend. 
for the injury and loss of life ? | Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD said that dee), on the part of his late colleagues, 
the moral he was anxious to draw was | expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
that the Engineering Department of the | way in which the First Lord of the Ad- 
Admiralty was too sanguine in advising | miralty had dealt with the action of his 
the Department as to these experiments. | predecessors. The right hon. Gentleman 
{" Hear, hear !’’| Fifteen or 20 ships | said that he and they were alike bound 
ad been constructed with this type of | to follow the opinion of the professional 
experts. That was the principle on 


boiler from theoretical and not from 

practical results ; and he asked the right | which the late Board acted from the be- 
hon. Gentleman not to press forward the | ginning, and they found that those whose 
construction of these boilers until there | duty it was to study this question, whose 
had been a thorough and proper experi- | capacity in relation to such questions had 
ment on one of the vessels. The hon. | not been disputed by any hon. Member, 
Member for Hull was taken as strongly | arrived at the conclusion, nearly four 
supporting the Civil Lord of the Admi-| years ago, that the water-tube boiler in 
ralty last year when he said that per-| general, and the Belleville boiler in par- 
sonally he had every reason to believe | ticular, were such as the Admiralty might 
that the Admiralty were proceeding in | safely adopt, and indeed were bound to 
the right direction. It now turned out|adopt for ships of the Royal Navy. 
that the hon. Member was commending The question had been discussed many 
not the water-tube Belleville boiler, but} times and always with tlte same _ result. 
a boiler of a different type, and if they| What the Committee were asked to do 
were so satisfied with the Belleville | to-night was to reverse the decision, not 
boiler, how came it that, in the ship just|only of the professional experts of two 
laid down, the Belleville boiler was not | Boards of Admiralty, but the responsible 
adopted? This was a practical proof | decisions of two Administrations and the 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not/|deliberate judgment of the House of 
rely on the Belleville boiler ; but the|Commons. He submitted to those who 
gravamen of the complaint against the| had listened to the Debates in the last 
Admiralty had been the wholesale ex-| Parliament that nothing had been ad- 
periments made with the Belleville boilers | vanced which should lead the Committee 
in the war ships of this country. He|to reverse the conclusion to which the 
quite agreed with the argument of the; House of Commons came. They had 
right hon. Gentleman that the British| heard the old advocatus diaboli on the 
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Navy should not fall behind those of 
other countries, but, when he pointed to 
the list of French ships which were fitted 
with these boilers, he replied that he 
should prefer experiments tried under 
our own officers and men to accepting 
the dictum of any foreign report. Then, 
with regard to the argument based on 
the change from muzzle-loading to 
breech-loading guns, the fact was that 
this nation, by not rushing hastily into the 
adoption of breech-loading guns gained 
materially, and we were better armed in 
breech-loading guns than any foreign | 
nation. He concluded by again urging 
on the First Lord of the Admiralty that | 








subject against the Belleville boilers. 
He noticed, however, that while his 
enthusiasm as against the boiler had re- 
mained uiabated, his reasons had changed 
from time to time. His first complaint 
was tnat water-tube boilers were a new- 
fangled idea altogether. That was an 
objection which grew weaker year by 
year. To his mind, however, the water- 
tube boiler was a reversion to the origina] 
type of boiler, the water enclosed in 
metal, as typified by the familiar tea- 
kettle. The next ground of attack was 
that those boilers were necessarily 
dangerous, but that charge now ap- 


peared to be abandoned. 
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*Mr. ALLAN : fT still hold to that. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON retorted that, 
at all events, no evidence had been ad- 
duced to prove its alleged danger in ad- 
dition to the extremely fiimsy evidence 
produced on a former occasion. He 
calied the hon. Member for Shipley a 
new recruit, as a witness in favour of 
these boilers. The hon. Member stated 
that it was his belief, as a professional 
man, that the water-tube would be 
generally adopted in the navies of the 
world. <A statement like that, coming 
from an engineer of his eminence, out- 
weighed all the detailed criticisms of the 
Member for Gateshead. 
that Gentleman had to say against the 
Admiralty was that they did not wait 
long enough before deciding upon the 
future type of boiler. The late Govern- 
ment did, no doubt, embark on consider- 
able experiments in this matter, and he 
was entitled to claim credit for the 
courage they displayed. They took 
some risk, but he was pursuaded that 
unless the Powerfu and 
misled them, the certain verdict of the 
House and country would be that they 
had adopted the proper policy. Last 
time the subject was before the House 
the hon. Member for Lewisham suggested 
that the Sharpshooter should be used for 
experiments in these boilers. The Sharp- 
shooter had heen so used, and it would 
be well if the hon. Gentleman would de- 
scribe to the Committee the technical re- 
sults of the trial. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Ormskirk Division 
seemed to have come to certain conclu- 
sions about the size of the boilers, which, 


made by him (Mr. E. Robertson). He 
was rather startled when he found him- 
self burdened with the responsibility for 
the figures the right hon. Baronet had 
quoted. In the Debate on April 29th 
of last year, to which he supposed the 
right hon. Baronet referred, he answered 
the charge, which had now disappeared, 
against them, that they had bounded up 
at one leap from a small inch tube to a 
five-inch tube boiler. He said on that 
occasion :— 


“The Admiralty had not bounded up from a 
small inch tube of a torpedo-boat destroyer to 
a tive-inch tube, but had simply taken one of 
the hoilers which had been tested satisfactorily 
in the Sharpshooter and multiplied that by 48, | 
and put it ina ship that required it.” 


{COM} 


The only thing | 


Terrible j 


;consumption of coal. 
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He certainly had no knowledge then of 


capacities ; it was the difference in 
tubular size he was speaking of. He 
could not say he was surprised the boiler 
question had been again renewed, but he 
hoped this was the last time the Admi- 
ralty would have to defend its water- 
tube boiler policy. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said 
these technica] discussions were very in- 
convenient, as many hon. Members did 
not understand them. When the Belle- 
ville boilers were first introduced he 
objected to the very large scale on which 
the experiments were to be made. Since 
that time he admitted that a very con- 
siderable amount of experience had been 
gained, and more would be gained if 
trials of the Powerful and Terrible were 
conducted with a little more publicity 
than experiments were now. Some out- 
siders with practical knowledge ought to 
be permitted to be present when these 
vessels were tested. Belleville boilers 
were no use in the Mercantile Marine, 
but there were many points in the boilers 
which made them of advantage to the 
peculiar work of warships. They could, 
for instance, get up steam quicker than 
the ordinary cylindrical boilers. Then 
there was the saving in the weight. 
There was no doubt that in the tubular 
boiler they saved a considerable amount 
of weight. The Admiralty stuck to their 
old model of ships, and every ounce of 
weight which they could save in 
machinery enabled them to put in 
heavier guns and heavier armour. That 
was one of the reasons which induced the 
Admiralty to adopt tubular _ boilers. 


5 : | But what they saved in the weight of 
he said, were based upon experiments | 


the boiler was lest again by the greater 
The First Lord 
said they had reduced the consumption 
of coal from 2°2 per pound per hour to 
1:85, but even the latter figure was a 
great deal too high. And then the Ad- 


| miralty must aot lose sight of the fact 
‘that if the Belleville boiler got up steam 


quicker, a ship fitted with ‘these boilers 
would never be able to steam the same 
distance as a ship with cylindrical boilers 
would, for the simple reason that the 
Belleville boilers consumed so much more 
coal. The tubular boilers required very 
careful stoking, and he very much 
| doubted whether there were many men 
in the Royal Navy sufficiently skilled and 
‘ieee to do the stoking which the 
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Belleville boilers required. He advised |and that no trouble whatever was found 


the Admiralty to draft some good men! with the boilers. 
from the Mercantile Marine into the The fact that 


‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
22,000 indicated horse- 


Navy, and give them lessons on the im-| power was obtained in the preliminary 
iruns of the Terrible out of her 24,000 


trials on the Powerful and Terrible, on | 


portant point of stoking. At the great 
which so much depended, he trusted the 
Admiralty would see their way to allow 
outsiders to be present. 

Mr. JOHN PENN (Lewisham) said 
the returns as to the trials in the Sherp- 
shooter were very instructive. It had 
been pointed out with truth that each 
of the boilers in the Sharpshooter when 
running the trial indicated only about 
365 as against 500 indicated horse- power. 


With regard to the consumption of coal | 


per indicated horse-power, the consump- 
tion in the last trial per square foot of 
grate per hour was 18°8, Previously it 
was 18. In the Powerful and the Ter- 
rible the boilers were so designed that 
they would have to burn little more to 
obtain the contract condition of 24,000 
indicated horse-power, and the slight 
increase in the consumption of coal 
per square foot of grate would be 
more than made up for by the greater 
power in the vessels. One thing was 
certain —that the power would be 
obtained, and with the greatest possible 
ease, and he believed the vessels would 
be able to maintain that power during 
the whole of their running as well as on 
trial occasions. Two hon. Members had 
made a point of the weight of the Belle- 
ville boilers being in excess of that of 
ordinary boilers. Surely there was some 
radical mistake in that assumption. As 


an instance in proof of this he might cite , 


the case of the Majestic, the total weight 
of the machinery and boilers of which 
was 1,325 tons; and he found that if 
the Belleville boilers had been adopted in 


her, they would have made a difference’ 


of 200 tons less. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 


Another point which had been raised | 
was the difficulty of stoking the Belle- | 


ville boilers) He had recently had an 
interview with a gentleman who had 
charge of the boiler-room of the Cherson, 
a vessel of 1,200 indicated horse-power, 
and fitted with Belleville boilers, at New- 
castle, and that gentleman told him that 
in a trial trip of 12 hours, with such 
stokers as he could find, the results, 
though not very brilliant for the first six 


total power was a proof, he thought, 
thas there was nothing radically wrong 
in the Belleville form of boiler. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He admitted that he had de- 
precated so extreme a step as the adop- 
tion of the Belleville boiler throughout 
the entire service without further experi- 
ments being made, and he was very glad 
to know now that, so far as the results 
of the experiments already made were 
concerned, the bold action of the Admi- 
ralty and their advisers had been fully 
justified, for the experiments had wholly 
failed to confirm the alarms which had 
been raised in relation to the use of those 
boilers. [Cheers.] He hoped the sug- 
gestion thrown out that the trials of the 
Terrible and Powerful would be made as 
exhaustive as possible would be adopted. 
There might be some difficulty in per- 
mitting a large number of outside ex- 
perts to attend those trials, but he cer- 
tainly thought that the fullest possible 
information should be given of the ex- 


periments when they were made. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
Mr. W. ALLAN said that after 


the Debate which had taken place, he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth) said he wished to draw attention 
to the policy of subsidising merchant 
steamers for use in case of emergency, in 
relation to which the sum of £48,000 
appeared on the Estimates for the pre- 
sent year. The policy was one of the 
effects of the war scare of 1885, In that 
year there was a Vote of Credit, and the 
Admiralty subsidised 16 merchant 
vessels. Those ships cost the country 


‘nearly £600,000, and it had been shown 


that the vessels, which cost the country 
on an average £37,000 each had been 
of no service or benefit whatever to it. 
In 1887 this policy was continued, 
though at less cost, but in several years 
since the amount of the subvention had 
been over £60,000, and this year the 


hours, were in every possible way satis- | amount taken was not very far from it. 
. < ss o © | : 
factory during the remaining six hours, | Among the reasons alleged in support of 
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the policy was the advantage of having 
at command at a fixed price vessels avail- 
able for transport service. But he urged 
that the transport of any large number 
of troops would require a great many 
vessels, and that the 11 only which would 
be subsidised this year, for instance, 
would be of little practical value. But 
during the whole 10 or 11 years that 
those subventions had been paid not one 
of the vessels subsidised had been used 
for the transport of troops. The policy 
had entirely broken down. Another 
reason given in support of the subven- 
tions was that the system would prevent 
our fast merchant steamers falling into 
the hands of foreign Powers. How did 
that appear in the light of experience ? 
Since 1887, we had spent in those sub- 
ventions something like £340,000. Out 
of that sum £22,000 had been given to 
the Inman Line, which suddenly ap- 
peared under a foreign flag. That money 
might as well have been thrown into the 
Thames for the benefit the country de- 
rived from it. Another reason adduced 
in ©’ port of the policy was that it would 
give the Admiralty the command of the 
fastest vessels of the merchant fleet. | 
It was said that this policy was to en- 
courage the building of fast steamers, 
and the fitting of them so as to be suit- 
able for war. He should like to examine 
whether the policy pursued had or had 
not failed. He dared say hon. Mem- 
bers had received a pamphlet signed by 
Mr. Gordon Smith, who made some 
very startling statements. He had not 
had time to verify those statements, but 
he declared that within the last 10 years 
the British Mercantile Marine, as re- 
garded the number of vessels of highest 
class speed, had relatively declined com- 
pared to foreign Powers. If that were 
true it was one of the most serious facts 
that had to be faced, and he would speci- 
fically ask the First Lord of the A dmi- 
ralty whether he could give the House 
any information as to what had been 
done in the last 10 years with regard to 
the retention by England of a first place 
in the possession of the very fast 
steamers. The point he wished to direct 
attention to was whether this policy of 
subventions had given the Admiralty 
the real control and pre-emption of the 
best of the steamers, and he thought it 
had not. There were 11 vessels receiv- 
ing these eubsidies, amounting in all to 
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£48,620, and these subsidies varied from 
£7,509 per vessel to something like 
£2,400. Were these the pick of the 
vessels ? He maintained they were not. 
The first two, belonging to the Cunard 
Company, were returned at Lloyd’s as 
having a speed of 19 knots and upwards. 
There could be no question about their 
being first-class boats, and in every way 
suitable for the purpose. Then the 
Teuto ic and Majestic of the White Star 
Line, came into the first class. But 
when they passed from these they got 
the Empress of India, the Empress of 
China, and the Empress of Japan, for 
which they were paying a subsidy of 
£7,313 a year. They were only 
164-knot boats, when they were built 
five years ago, and they were not going 
to say that they would take up these 
boats for general purposes of war to ceal 
with German or French, or United States 
boats of 19 and 20 knots. Therefore, 
for purposes of war, he maintained the 
policy had failed. He would bring it 
out in another way. They had got 


' Lloyd’s list of 55 British ships of 400,000 


tons power and upwards that steamed 17 
knots and upwards. Eight out of the 
11 subsidised boats were in that category. 
The other three were half-a knot behind. 
Therefore, he asked if it was not the 
case that this policy of subvention was 
not doing what was wanted. There was 
a note in the Estimates that :— 


“in addition to the above the compunies engage 
to hold the following vessels at the disposal of 
the Admiralty without further subsidy.” 


There followed a long list of vessels, but 
it was a curious thing that two of those 
vessels that were 19-knot boats got no 
subsidy at all, while they were paying 
subsidies to 16}-knot vessels. They had 
had 10 years of this policy and it had 
not produced, he maintained, the result 
they anticipated, and it was time to con- 
sider what was really going to be their 
policy with regard to the Mercantile 
Marine, so as to utilise it for war with- 
out interfering in such a way as to 
damage and retard its commercial in- 
terests in peace. In the case of the 
Empress of China, Empress of India, 
and Empress of Japan, the reai truth was 
they were paying these subsidies, not for 
naval purposes at all, but for what was 
really a colonial and post-office purpose. 
This was a policy, not founded, as it 
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should be, on Navy requirements and| while not to be niggardly ; but he could 
estimates, but of mixed motives. They}not understand the policy of spending 
had been paying these inefficient ships | money that did not give them the results 
this subsidy for the last few years, and|they anticipated—of spending money 
he wanted to know how much longer |steadily every year off the Navy Esti- 
they were going to pay it. This money| mates on vessels that were inefficient, 
was really paid to them to enable those/| that they could not utilise, and that, in 
ships to be there at all. They could not | fact, they could not apply to any purpose 
have put on the Canadian Pacific line at} whatever. One other point. Granted 
all, even with the Post Office subsidy, | that their object was to have these fast 
unless they had had something else, and| marine steamers, and the very best of 
so this subsidy was given from the Ad-|them ready ata moment’s. notice, the 
miralty. He did not think that was a/ question arose, what were their arrange- 
right charge to be put on the Navy Esti-| ments for arming them? He objected 
mates. By all means let them be liberal | to the subventions as at present applied 
and co-operate with the colonies in every | on the broad grounds he had mentioned, 
way to maintain a line of communica-| but there were other objections. What 
tion in peace and war, but do not let| would happen to those three vessels in 
them have a mixed policy, which would| the Pacific if they were suddenly to be 
land them they did not know where. | plunged into war with the United States ? 
In the case of the line that kept up the|They had not their guns and ammuni- 
communication between Canada _ and _/| tion on board, and that was the case with 
Hong Kong they were paying the subsi-|all their vessels. In the event of the 
dies, not for the running of that line, | breaking out of a war they would have 
but to keep in their hands the power of| to come home for the purpose of being 
running the vessels off that line—just|armed. He should like to know, when 
at the very time the colonies wanted | an arrangement was made with a steamer 
them most. He believed they would} and this annual subsidy promised, what 
not be able to do that, because it would| was the basis of the contract? How 
be said they were taking away the ships | long was the subsidy to continue, would 
in the hour of the colonies’ greatest | the vessel write off 6 per ceat. deprecia- 
danger, and they would find they had| tion in her purchase price every year, 
paid all their money for nothing. At} and was the arrangement such that this 
this moment there was a question of| country could have the vessel whenever 
establishing a new Atlantic line to which | it was required? He would also like to 
Canada was to give so much, the Post|know whether Germany and France 
Office was to give so much, and, accord-| were not relatively stronger to us now 
irg to the proposals of the Canadian | than they were in the matter of vessels 
authorities, the Admiralty was to give | of maximum speed ! 

so much. If they were going to put} Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) observed 
part of the charge upon the Navy Esti-| that the subject raised by the gallant 
mates, just think of what they were| Admiral was one of great importance 
doing. They were deluding Canada| with the trade and commerce of this 
with the idea that in war time they could | country, and he had himself often won- 
rely on these fast steamers to keep up| dered why the House of Commons paid 
her communications. If they were going | so little attention to the question of sub- 
to take off these fast steamers in war| ventions to the Mercantile Marine. 
time, they were forcing Canada into the | Those who had followed the proceedings 
position of having these lame ducks of | of foreign countries knew that within the 
16}-knot ships to carry on her communi- | last few years there had been an enormous 
cations. He was in favour of utilising | development of the policy of subventions 
the Mercantile Marine of this country, | for fast vessels. At the present moment 
but that was what this policy of subven- | several countries possessed a larger num- 
tions was not doing. It left out the best| ber of fast mercantile vessels than we 
vessels and kept on the inefficient ones. | did, and, in all probability, in a short 
He could understand a broad policy of| time would possess a much larger num- 
subsidising a line to run in peace and war | ber. He was told that there were now 
in connection with their colonies, and he | 20 mercantile cruisers of a speed of about 
could understand that it would be worth 19 knots an hour receiving subventions, 
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of which only six belonged to this, and | 
14 to competing countries, with some of | 
which we might any day be at war. He, 
thought the Committee scarcely realised 
what a fearful danger this exposed our 
commercial marine to. In the event of 
a great war with a maritime power, we 
had no naval cruisers nearly approaching 
these mercantile cruisers in speed. The 
fast naval cruisers could not steam more | 
than 17 knots an hour, while there were 
several mercantile cruisers capable of a 
speed of 22 knots. He believed the 
Germans, French, Americans, and 

Russians had vessels which could steam 

about 22 knots an hour. The scale of 
subsidies which our Government offered 
to mercantile cruisers was far too small 
to keep up a proper supply of vessels. 

Those we had were run at a heavy loss, 

Anyone acquainted with Liverpool knew | 
that the lines running fast passenger 
vessels were losing money. No dividend 
had been paid by the Cunard Company 
for some years, and the result was quite 
clear—one could not expect the supply 
of fast cruisers unless the Government 
largely increased the subsidies. The 
fact was they would die out. Mercan- 
tile men, looking at the experience of 
the Cunard Company seeing that the 
owners of two of the finest vessels that | 
were ever put afloat were losing money 
continuously upon them, in spite of the 
small subsidy they got from the Govern- 
ment, would no longer go on building 
that type of vessel. Their fast liners | 
were gradually being cut out by those of | 
foreign countries. If the Government 
continued the present cheese-paring | 
policy of giving these small subsidies of | 
£3,000 or even £7,000 a year for a ship 
which cost £300, 000 or £400,000 to | 
build, whereas foreign Governments 
gave subsidies five or six times as large, | 
we should certainly, in a few years, see | 
the entire class of fast cruisers pass from 
this country to our competitors. In the 
event of a war, foreign countries having | 
these fast cruisers would possess an 

enormous advantage. Their business 

would be, by these fast cruisers, to de- 

stroy the trade of this country, which so 

largely depended upon the sea, so many 

of our means of supply coming from 

abroad. If the trade of this country was 

completely disorganised for six months, 

we should have wholesale distress and 

tremendous suffering amongst the great | 


Mr. S. Smith. | 
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masses of cur population. That was a 
state of things that would happen if we 
could not protect the great highways of 
our commerce. What would occur sup. 
posing we were suddenly engaged in war 


_ with Germany on the one hand and the 


United States on the other? Quite a 
number of fast cruisers with all prepared 


and guns aboard would play on our com- 


merce, and before we could have caught 
these vessels the same th'ng would happen 
that happened in connection with the 
United States in 1861-62, when, in the 
war between North and South, two or 
three fast cruisers escaped from English 
ports, and almost destroyed the marine 
of the Northern States, the American 
war vessels being unable to capture them. 


|That was what would occur supposing 


our competitors put to sea a number of 
these fast cruisers, which our naval 
cruisers could not catch. We were 
spending £23,000,000 just now on the 
regular Navy, and this small sum of 
£48,000 on subsidising fast cruisers 
which in reality would turn out far more 
useful to us than ships of war, for the 
special work of catching cruisers of the 
same class. He considered that we 
ought to have the same preponderance 
in regard to fast cruisers over other 
nations as we had in ships of war, but 


| this result would never be brought about 


until the Government were able to offer 
much larger subsidies than those that 


‘obtained at present. 


*Tne FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY, in replying upon the discus- 
sion, said that as he understood his hon. 
Friend the Member for Great Yarmouth, 
the point he had raised was whether the 
arrangement existing between the Ad- 
miralty and the owners of armed 


|eruisers was satisfactory, whether the 


country got money’s worth for the 
/money “expended, and whether we could 
command the services of these cruisers 
whenever necessary. He might say at 
once, repeating what he had said before, 
that he was not satisfied that, generally, 
the arrangement was such that he would 
wish to expand it on its present basis— 
in fact, he sheuld be inclined to curtail 
what was being done unless it could be 
put on a more satisfactory footing. But 
| the Government was bound by contract, 
/in one case for 10 years and in another for 
five years. The contract with the White 


Star Line would terminate in February 
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1897, and notice had been given that it 
would be renewed under revised condi- 
tions. The hon. Member for Flintshire 
said that unless large Government sub- 


Supply. 


ventions were given English shipowners | 


would be driven out by the competition 
of foreigners and we should not be able 
to secure the services of fast vessels. He 
himself was not so despondent as to the 
powers and capacities of British ship- 
owners as to think they would not be 
able to compete with foreigners in regard 
to mercantile supremacy at sea. The 
question of large subsidies was not an 
Admiralty question but a Government 
question in its widest sense, and partly 
also a Colonial question. His hon. 
Friend dissented from the view that 
Post Office or colonial considerations 
should be wrapped up with naval con- 
siderations. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend that steamship lines should not 
be subsidised for 
purposes and part of the money charged 
on the Navy Estimates. He should be 
sorry to see the Navy Estimates charged 


with any expenditure which under dis- | 
guise was intended for colonial or Post! 
of | 
steamers were to be subsidived it should | 
As regarded the Im- | 


Office purposes. If colonial lines 
be done openly. 
perial question he had no authority or 
knowledge to give any opinion. He 
could not say to what extent it was 
necessary that British shipping should be 
supported by British subsidies because 
foreign nations were giving larger sub- 

sidies. It was a new principle and one 
entirely against all the old doctrines, 
and it would be a serious thing to say 
that the commerce of the country must 
be subsidised that we might have more 
fast ships. The hon. Member claimed 
that we should subsidise fast ships with 
£15,000 a year. <A subsidy of £15,000 
a year for 10 years would amount to 
£150,000. He was not sure himself 
whether he would not rather build a 
fast vessel which would belong to us 
exclusively than hand over £150,000 to 
a mercantile line without the certainty 
of getting just the ship that was wanted. 
The great question insubsidising merchant 
cruisers was whether the Admiralty 
could secure their services when they 
wanted them and utilise them at once. 
He admitted that the conditions under 
which subsidies were at present given 
might be improved, but he could not 
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|admit that they were as useless as his 
|hon. Friend suggested. 

Sir J. COLOMB: I did not suggest 
| that they were useless. 
*THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
|MIRALTY : Well, not efficient enough. 
| He understood his hon. Friend to say 
| that to subsidise ships of 16 knots was 
}almost useless, for ships only capable of 
| 16 knots would be too slow. His hon. 
| Friend asked whether ships would havo 
| to come home to fit their guns. There 
| were ships’ guns in store at Hong Kong 
and other places abroad already, and 
arrangements had been made for utilis- 
ing the ships rapidly. When at Chat- 
ham recently he saw that all the require- 
ments for cruisers that came to England 
were ready. They were arranged, classi- 
fied, and numbered and_ everything 
necessary could be put on board a 
cruiser at 24 hours’ notice. As far as 
organisation went the Admiralty had 
done its best. He was fully sensible of 
the importance of utilising merchant 
‘ships as much as possible, and he was 
not satisfied how far they could be 
suddenly utilised in case of war. The 
whole subject should be considered by 
the Admiralty. He admitted its gravity, 
and the Committee might feel confident 
that the Admiralty would do its best to 
put our arrangements to secure the 
services of merchant cruisers on the best 
footing they could. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
*Sirr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe) said that on the 
face of the Estimates the £48,000 paid 
for subsidising mercantile steamers as 
cruisers in the event of war might seem a 
most economical piece of expenditure. 
Still he agreed that the arrangement 
was not entirely satisfactory. At 
present we were bound by contract, the 
existing engagements having been en- 
tered into before the time of Lord 
Spencer ; and for £48,000 we retained a 
better class of ships, capable of greater 
speed than we formerly did for £60,000. 
But this system of subsidies did not 
commend itself strongly to him, and it 
‘was, perhaps, the most questionable 
|expenditure in the whole shipbuilding 
Vote. It was probable that in time of 
war we could get all we wanted of ships 
of this character without the present 
expenditure. We had spent and were 
spending large sums in adding to the 
cruisers fully equipped and armed, with 
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boilers and engines in the proper posi- 
tion under protective decks and below 
the water-line, with all the advantages 
attaching to ships specially constructed 
for war purposes ; and in these circum- 
stances it would be more satisfactory to 
rely upon ships of this character in time 
of war rather than upon ships engaged in 
the Mercantile Marine. He doubted 
whether, in time of prolonged peace, it 
was the interest of this country to renew 
the existing contracts and to spend 
£60,000 or £48,000 a year in subsidising 
ships which, after all, might not be 
available when they were wanted, which 
were not the best for our purpose, whose 
boilers were exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
and which, whatever their speed might 
be, might lose all power of moving by a 
shot or two in the machinery. All these 
considerations made it a serious question 
whether it was better to go on adding to 
the number of cruisers than subsidising 
mercantile steamers. Intimately con- 
nected with this subject and calling for 
the careful consideration of the Admiralty 
was the open question whether the trans- 
port of troops should be carried on in 
our own ships or in hired ships. If it 
was determined to have Government 
troopships, we might have them armed 
much more powerfully than mercantile 
cruisers could be, and properly con- 
structed and protected ; and they could 
always be in commission and ready for 
war wherever they might be when it broke 


out. This would be more satisfactory 
than subsidising mercantile cruisers. 


A good deal was said about the pos- 
sible destruction of our commerce at 
sea in time of war; but if we were 
strong at sea what had _ happened 
in the past would happen again ; 
in time of war the trade of this 
country did not diminish, but it 
increased ; it was found safer to carry 
on trade in English bottoms than in 
foreign bottoms, because our power was 
undoubted ; and it was by keeping our 
Fleet strong and capable of defeating an 
enemy’s fleet at sea that we should be 
able to protect our commerce. It was 
not necessary on the score of speed to 
engage mercantile vessels, because the 
speed of the Powerful and the Jerrible 
was 22} knots and the _ torpedo-boat 
destroyers went up to 30 knots. The 


£48,000 he looked upon as the least 
satisfactory item in the Vote, and the 


Sir U. 


ray- Shuttleworth. 
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subject would need careful consideration 
before any of these contracts were 
renewed. He shared the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that it 
was not a satisfactory expenditure, and 
no one would wish to see it extended on 
its present basis. To guard against the 
risk of the transfer of subsidised steamers 
to foreign Powers, under recent con- 
tracts a year’s subsidy had been kept in 
hand ; and this was some check upon 
transactions of that kind. 


*ApmirRAL FIELD (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) said that the policy now 
adopted of subsidising mercantile 


steamers was forced upon us when our 
position, from deficiency in cruisers, was 
very different from what it is to-day. 
He would make it a condition of the 
contract that one-half the sum that had 
been paid in subsidy should be refunded 
if a vessel were sold to a foreign Power. 
A year’s subsidy could easily be added 
to the purchase price of a vessel. The 
view that we need be under no appre- 
hension as to our commerce if we were 
supreme at sea was not largely shared by 
naval men ; and it must be remembered 
that, in the former war, in 21 years we 
lost 200 millions worth of property. 
He always objected to these merchant 


steamers on one ground, when the 
matter came up for review. His great 


objection was on account of their boilers 
being above the water line—a long way 
above the water line. That meant that 
they could not contend against a gun- 
boat or a torpedo destroyer or anything 
of that kind. The hon. Member had 
opened up quite a new question. He 
could not agree with the First Lord of 
the Admiralty that it was not worthy 
of consideration. 

*Tur FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY said he had stated that the 
subject should be considered as a whole. 
He did not at all say it was not worthy 
of consideration. 

*ApmirRAL FIELD begged the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. He thought 
it deserved very serious consideration in 
view of the great competition in the 
commerce across the sea. Seeing the 
number of cruisers which France sub- 
sidised and which could be thrown across 
our line of commerce, he repeated it was 
a very serious question. If these subsi- 
dised armed cruisers were to be U::own 
across our lines of communication, they 
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could not communicate with places at a 
distance. 
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£2,251,000, Shipbuilding, Repairs, 


If they employed inferior Maintenance, etc. (Materiel).—Agreed 


steamers they would be liable to be| 


captured. He was astounded to find 
how few merchant steamers there were 


of high speed. 


| £2,104,000, Shipbuilding, 


There were only 57 | 


Repairs, 
Maintenance, etc. (Personnel). 


vessels exceeding 15 knots and only 856| *GeneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 


exceeding 12 knots an hour. 


Their | Haverfordwest) referred to the petitions 


policy should be to encourage these ship- | presented by the workmen, and to the 
‘ at eats , > Tet Tea 
owners to build superior vessels, to build | representations made to the First Lord 


vessels of a higher speed; and then by 
subsidising that class of vessel they would 
have the service of armed cruisers worthy 
of the name. He remembered Sir Geoftry 
Hornby saying he would rather use them 
as greyhounds, to keep touch with the 
enemy, to bring information. He did 
not wish to condemn the policy, for he 
knew it was initiated at a time when it 
was important that public opinion should 
be more or less calmed down owing to 
the statements of naval men. 

Mr. 8. SMITH said his hon. Friend 
spoke of 224 knots, but he should be 
surprised to see 20 knots. Let them 


of the Admiralty by the Members repre- 
| senting the dockyard constituencies. He 
pointed out that the Return which he 
asked for showing the concessions made 
to the line-men had only been issued that 
very afternoon, and that therefore he 
had not had an opportunity to ascertain 
how far the men’s complaints had been 
met. He did not desire to take up the 
time of the House in discussing details 
which might have been readjusted, and 
could therefore ask the First Lord to 
;examine closely the representations 
_already made, and to remedy any unfair- 
/ness in the present rate. He must, 
/however, again remind him that the 











consider what the result would be of | complaints against classification in certain 
vessels like the Terrible and Powerful | trades was as strong as ever, and he 
attempting. to catch fast cruisers. Why | pointed out that, although classification 
they would never catch them until|was nominally abolished in 1894, the 
Doomsday. In former wars they main- | feeling was strong among the men that 
tained their position because they had | men doing the same work should not be 
the strongest Navy. How was it between | paid different rates of wages. He urged 








North and South in the American Civil 
War! The North had every warship, 
but the South managed to get a few fast 
cruisers, purchased in this country, 
especially the Alabama. These vessels 
destroyed the mercantile marine. One 
Admiral belonging to the Fleet of the 
North said that if the North had owned 
a few fast merchant vessels they would 
have been sufficient to raise the entire 
blockade, because of their speed enabling 
them to catch the vessels preying on 
their ships. The southern cruisers, he 
said, had reduced the tonnage from 
2,650,000 tons to 1,492,000 from which 
it had never recovered. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Surely, that showed the Com- 


mittee the enormous importance of these | 


fast cruisers. He thought it would be 
foolish to neglect this matter. It would 
be a great deal cheaper to have these 
fast cruisers, and to act as the German 
and Russian Governments were acting. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


| this matter should be fully considered. 


Vote agreed to. 
| 4. Motion 
| proposed, 


made, and Question 


| “That a sum, not exceeding £236,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
jof the Admiralty Office, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
| the 31st day of March 1897.” 

| 
| 


Mr. W. ALLAN said he desired to 
move the reduction of the vote on purely 
business grounds. He did not like to 
see the ofticials of the State, who dealt 
| with vast sums of money, paid salaries 
far less than they would be paid for 
similar services in ordinary business 
undertakings. When it was considered 
that a sum of 23 millions was disbursed 
every year for the Navy by the Admi- 
ralty Office, and that the officials of the 
Department only received in salaries 
— it must be admitted that they 
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were a miserably underpaid staff. The 
head engineer of the Admiralty got only 
a paltry £1,300 a year. If he were in 
an engineering factory he would be paid 
double that sum. Even the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who might be described 
as the manager-in-chief of the whole con- 
cern, did not get the salary of the man- 
ager of a shipbuilding yard. [ Laughter. ] 
He only got the miserable pittance of 
£4,500 a year. [Laughter.| The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty was paid the 
wretched salary of £2,000. Many a 
head clerk got more than the Civil Lord, 
which was £1,000 a year for hard work. 
[Laughter.| The Chief Naval Con- 
structor, a most valuable servant, was 
only paid £2,500. He knew managers 
of shipbuilding yards in the north of 
England, where only ocean tramps were 
turned out, and where not a tithe of 
the genius required in naval construction 
was needed, who got more than that. 
It was contrary to all ideas of British 
justice that 23 millions should be disbursed 
in the Admiralty Office and that the 
managers of the Department should be 
paid only 420,000 a year, or about a 
farthing in the pound of the sum spent. 
He therefore begged to move the reduc- 
tion of the vote by £2,000—[/oud 
laughter|—in order to take the sense of 
the Committee on the subject. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said it was ex- 
tremely gratifying to everyone connected 
with the administration of the Admiralty 
to find that the hon. Member was of 
opinion that they were underpaid. 
[Laugh er.] He only hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would use his energy and 
eloquence in the country to persuade the 
Members of the House to give effect at 
some future time to his proposal. 
| Laughter.| But owing, probably, to 
the pensions and other advantages which 
were attached to service under the 
Crown, the Admiralty was able to obtain 
in all it branches the services of able and 
eflicient men, which it was so essential 
in the interests of the country to secure. 

*TuHe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman press his Amendment ! 

*Mr. ALLAN: After the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman, who is perfectly 
satisfied with his salary —— 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Oh, no; I am 
not. [Laughter.] 


Mr. W. Allan. 
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*Mr. ALLAN: I will withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Sir. C. DILKE said that was not the 
time to enlarge upon the subject of the 
financial arrangements of the Navy, 
but he would like to say, before the Vote 
was taken, that there were many Mem- 
bers who were far from being satisfied 
with the present provision for the Naval 
interests of the country ; and they had 
heard with deep regret the announce- 
ment of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that he agreed with the view of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that it was 
possible to diminish rather than to in- 
crease the Navy Estimates. The rela- 
tions of the Powers of Europe were such 
that we could not look forward in the 
next six or seven years to a state of 
things which would make it safe for us 
to be content with a fleet equal to 


the combined fleets of two other 
Powers, which was all that the 
present Naval policy contemplated. 


Probably a fleet equal to those of three 
Powers would be a more adequate pro- 
vision for the needs of the country. He 
heard with great regret that the Govern- 
ment thought that their scheme of this 
year would be sufficient for the next 
three or four years ; many hon. Members 
did not think so, and at the beginning of 
next Session, on the first Vote of the 
Navy Estimates, they should be prepared 
to state that view unless the Government 
in the meantime made further proposals. 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
moved to reduce the salary of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in item A, by 
£1,500, in consequence of the difficulty 
he had experienced in getting any in- 
formation from the right hon. Gentleman 
in regard to the protection of fishermen 
in the north of Scotland. He had re- 
peatedly asked that gunboats might be 
sent up to protect the fishermen against 
the trawlers, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been silent. A policy of silence 
did not suit the Highlanders. Un- 
doubtedly the right hon. Gentleman was 
a very clever financier, and could nego- 
tiate a foreign loan as well as any man in 
the country. He had been very patient 
with the First Lord during the last 12 
months, as he was new to his office, but 
it seemed rather like putting a square 
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block into a round hole to put a financial | the Admiralty he would point out that 
man in control of the Admiralty. He|a naval expert only got £1,500 a year. 
had asked the right hon. Gentleman to| He had frequently raised this question, 
allow facilitiesfor the purposeof recruiting |and he sincerely hoped that a great 
boys for the Navy in all the Highland|number of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
counties ; the right hon. Gentleman had | would go boldly into the Lobby in favour 
told them that there were plenty of boys | of the Amendment, in order that the 
available for the Navy, but they were un-| Navy might be administered by naval 
able to swim. It was pointed out to the| men, and that the head of this great 
right hon. Gentleman where he could get | service should be chosen from the ranks 











an ample supply of boys who could swim 
like ducks, but he had passed by Ross- 
shire and Caithness-shire, and other con- 
stituencies represented by Liberals, and 
took care to send his ships round to 
districts represented by men on his own 
side. There were a number of ships 
lying idle, and it was the duty of the 
Admiralty to send ships for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of the line fisher- 
men. The Scotch Office had applied for 
ships for this purpose, as well as the 
Fishery Boards, but with no result. But 
if a gunboat was wanted for the slightest 
disturbance in Cornwall, it was sent 
there in a few hours, as was shown in 
the recent Newlyn disturbances. Was 
it because the Highlands were so far 
from the capital that they received so 
little attention? He begged to move 
the reduction standing in his name. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) sup- 
ported the Amendment. He said the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was well- 
known as a financier, and in the respon- 
sible position of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had no doubt formerly 
performed his duties to the best of his 
ability. Many hon. Members opposite 
had had the opportunity of training in 
this arm of the service which would 
enable them to deal more adequately 
with this matter than those who ap- 
proached the subject from outside. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would address himself 
to the Amendment. 

Dr. TANNER said that Ireland had 
been as badly treated in regard to this 
matter as the Highlands. What had 
been done in connection with Haulbow- 
line ? 

“THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman is not entitled to 
go into that question on this Vote. 

Dr. TANNER said the First Lord 
had a very good salary, and as a financier 
he might be worth his money, but as 
regarded his position as First Lord of 





| of the people. 

| The House having been cleared for a 
| Division, the CHAIRMAN again put 
| the question that the Vote be reduced, 
,and declared that the “Noes” had it. 
| A few hon. Members insisting that the 
| Ayes” had it, 


*The CHAIRMAN said: I must ask 
| those hon. Gentlemen who challenge my 
decision to rise in their places. 


The “ Ayes” having stood up the 
CHAIRMAN counted them, and, announ- 
cing that the “ Ayes” were 10, declared 
that the “* Noes” had it. 


*Mr. WEIR moved to reduce the Vote 
by £1,000 in respect of the salary of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. He said 
that he did so in the interests of the line 
fishermen in the north of Scotland. 
Their grievances had repeatedly been 
raised, and no satisfactory answer had 
been given. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN : This question 
does not arise on the salary of the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. 

*Mr. WEIR said that he wished to 
call attention to the inetlicieht manner 
in which the hon. Gentleman’s duties 
were performed—duties for which he re- 
ceived £2,000 a year. 

*TuEe CHAIRMAN: As far as I can 
gather, the hon. Member moves a reduc- 
tion in the salary of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty on the ground that gunboats 
have not been sent to protect the fisher- 
men in the north of Scotland from the 
trawlers. 

*Mr. WEIR : Only partly, Sir. 
[Laughter.| The hon. Gentleman sits on 
that Bench, and has not a word to say 
ubout his duties. Does he understand 
them or not? I fear not. [Laughter.] 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
has not shown any ground for moving 
the reduction. It has been ruled already 
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that the salary cannot be reduced on’ *THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
account of the particular matter of com-| The hon Gentleman is trifling with the 
plaint which the hon. Gentleman now|Committee, and his remarks are 
alleges. irrelevant, and I must request him to - 
*Mr. WEIR: I contend that the hon. | discontinue his speech. 
Gentleman does not fulfil the duties of} Dr. TANNER said that there were 
his office satisfactorily ; in other words, | many items in this Vote which showed 
that he is not worth £2,000 a year. a considerable increase on the Estimates 
[ Laughter. | of last year, and he desired some ex- 
Dr. TANNER supported the redue- | planation of the fact. 
tion as a protest against the way in which! Mr. MACARTNEY explained that 
the right hon. Gentleman treated the} sometimes there was an increase in the 
Trish Members. They had a great deal| work under certain heads, and that at 
more courtesy from the Civil Lord, and | other times there was a decrease under 


no Irishman would be found opposing 
his salary. [Laughter.| The hon. 
Gentleman had been pitchtorked into his 
office by Ulster influence, and what did 
he know about marine affairs ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
It is out of crder to take exception on 


those heads. 


After the usual interval, Mr. Grant 
Lawson took the Chair. 


| Dr. TANNER moved the reduction 
of the Vote by £500, on account of the 





perfunctory way in which the Votes had 
been dealt with by the Government and 
the unsatisfactory answers which had 
been returned to complaints throughout 
the evening. 


general groundsto the salary of a Minister 
Dr. Tanner: “ He is not a Minister. ”’] 
he hon. Member must allege some 
failure to carry out an official act, or some | 
act wrongly performed. It is not open | 
to the hon. Member in Committee of | . 
Supply to attack a Minister’s character | Question, 
& rally | ‘That a sum, not exceeding £236,300, be granted 
fg for the said Service,--Dr. Tanne’ 
Da. TANNER : I have frequently) ™ OO SEO ° Or. Some) 
heard it done, Sir. (Cries of * Order ! “a put, and negatived. 
*ToE CHAIRMAN: I must request | te 's 
the hon. Member not to challenge my | Original Question put, and agreed to. 
2 said that it was his 5. £81,300, Educational Services, — 
duty to call attention to the fact that}; *Sirm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
men had been unworthily promoted ; and | called attention to the question of the 
therefore he seconded the Amendment. | education of naval cadets, and expressed 
|his hearty concurrence with the state- 
'ments of the First Lord of the Admi- 
“That Item A, Salaries, be reduced by £1,000, | ralty that the question how best to 
in respect of the Salary of the Parliamentary | secure a good supply of young officers 
_ Teer) Secretary to the Admiralty.”— | was “a matter of paramount import- 
ei : ance,” and that it was desirable to get the 
The Committee divided—-Ayes, 8 ;| boys straight from the ordinary schools 
Noes, 104.—(Division List, 281.) | of the country ratherthanfrom crammers. 
|He had no objections whatever to offer 
*Mr. WEIR moved to reduce the/|to the abolition of the hulk Britannia, 
salary of the Civil Lord of the Admiralty | and the substitution for it of a college 
by the sum of £500, on the ground that /on shore. Indeed, he thought the evi- 
there was great extravagance in the/dence in favour of that proposal was 
Department. | overwhelming, and, in his opinion, it was 
*Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the!clearly right that for the future they 
hon. Gentleman was referring to matters | should look to the college on shore for 
that did not arise on the Vote. |the education of naval cadets. But 
*Mr. WEIR said that he desired to | quite apart from that question was the 
call attention to the fact that the hon.| other question whether it would be de- 
Gentleman was young and inexperienced | sirable to advance the age by one year. 
in the work of his office. i far as he had- been able to ascertain, 


The Chairman. 





Question put,— 
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if any of the headmasters still approved 
the raising of the average age of admis- 
sion to the Britannia to 15, there 
were considerable differences of opinion 
amongst headmasters as to the raising | 
of the age. The question arose whether | 
there was any value in a year or so 
spent at a public school up to the age 
of l5only. He had very great apprehen- | 
sions that whilst the right hon. Gentle- 
man was desirous, as he was, that a 
diminished number of boys should go to 
crammers, the result of raising the age by 
one year would be that the boys would 
not go to a public school at all, but 


would go in increased numbers to cram- | to 


Parents would not beliove that 
boys would learn much in one year at a 
public school, and would be enabled to 
pass the examination. It might be 
said that if they did not go to a public 
school they would stay on at a pre- 
paratory school, but on that subject, 
having informed himself as to theopinions 
of some of the best preparatory school- 
masters, he found the general opinion 
was that they could not keep the boys 
beyond theage of 14 without upsetting 
the whole arrangements of their schools. 
It was said Admiral Luard’s Committee 
was strongly in favour of raising the 
age. That wastrue. That Committee 
ten years ago, as a first measure, re- 
commended that the average age should 
13 to 14. And this 
The Committee further 
wanted to draw from the public schools, 
but their proposal was quite a different 


mers. 


be raised. from 


was done. 
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proposed that there should be a second 
examination by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners at the age of 16, and that the 
marks of the two examinations should 
be added together, and that the boys 
who stood highest should be admitted. 
The Committee also proposed that the 


| course on the Britannia should be limited 


to one year. Hon. Gentlemen would, 
therefore, see that the proposals made 
by the Committee which sat 10 years 
ago were quite different from those which 
had now been put forward. The general 
object with which he called attention to 
this subject was not to dogmatise, not 
lay down any special scheme of his 
own, not to solve this extremely knotty 
question, but to suggest that it was one 
which should not be decided in a hurry 
or without the fullest consideration. The 
Committee would agree that this was 
really not a question for decision by 
naval officers, but for consultation with 
persons of educational experience. Their 
Naval advisers would tell them what 
they wanted for their sub-lieutenants. 
Men of educational experience should 
advise how that article could best be 
produced. There were several educa- 
tional points for these to consider. The 
first was what was the best age at which 
boys should enter this new naval cadet 
college. He had one point to urge in 
relation to the admission to _ the 
college, and that was that at whatever 
age boys were admitted it was of very 
great importance to adapt the examina- 
tions to that which schools ordinarily 





one from that which was now sug- | 
gested. Their proposal was that there | 
should be a first selection about the 
age of 15, that it should be made by 
examination for lower certificates con- 
ducted by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board. They 


also proposed that there should, after | 


that examination, be a_ special edu- | 


cation at school of those who passed | 

it until the age of 16, an education in 

mathematics, elementary physics, draw- | 

ing, and French, or German. They further 
VOL. XLII. [rourrn srries. | 


taught, or were agreed to teach, up 
to that age, and not to stipulate 
|that boys of that age ought to have 
learnt this or that. If they did that 
they played directly into the hands of 
the crammers. The second question 
was how were they to draw the best 
material into the college—and not a 
worse article, made to look as good or 
‘better—by the crammers’ skill. The 
| evidence before Admiral Luard’s Com- 
mittee showed how boys thus forced 
passed high in the entrance examination, 


I 





| 
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but were afterwards beaten by boys from 
ordinary schools who had passed lower. 
Then there was the question of the 
amount of competition that would be 
desirable at the age they might fix. At 
a tender age severe competition was open 
to objection. But if a later age was 
chosen the question would arise whether 
the numbers competing need be limited 
by the present system of nomination, 
whether the career of Naval officers 
might not with advantage be thrown 
open to all. Admiral Luard’s Com- 
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assistant masters, to live among the boys 
in the Britannia, and share their life 
both at work and at play. It was 
impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of these matters, for on the education 
and training of our officers at the 
threshold of their professional career 
depended the future of the Navy. 
[ Cheers. | 

*THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
|RALTY said he fully recognised the re- 
sponsibility that rested upon the Admi- 





ralty in this matter, and agreed that the 


mittee reported in favour of abolishing | turning out of our officers was more im- 
nomination, and thus increasing the | portant than the turning out of guns or 
number and improving the quality of the | ships. It would be a shortsighted policy 
candidates. He had some doubt as to the | for the Admiralty to be lax in their duty 
wisdom of limiting the study at the college | in this direction. The right hon. Gen- 
to 16 months instead of 23. He did not tleman might feel assured that the Admi- 
quite know how that could be worked in ralty were adopting many of the precau- 
respect to the relays of boys, and he was /tions to which he had referred. They 
also afraid lest the pressure on the boys | had to consider not only the education 
during the 16 months would be too of the cadet when on board the 
great. He attached the very highest Britannia, but the very difficult point 
importance to the substitution of a college | how that education was to be continued 
on shore for the Britannia. If the col-| when he passed into a sea-going ship— 
lege was proverly constructed, and the} not only his education in the first two 
masters were able, as they would be, to! years as a cadet, but also his final edu- 
be associated with the life of the boys, a| cation to make him an efficient naval 








great improvement might be expected in 
the quality of those turned out. There 
was much reason to be pleased with the 
quality of the young men who went from 
the Britannia to serve on Her Majesty’s 
ships, but still this was an opportunity 
for improvement. Advantage should be 
taken in the construction of the college 
of all the practical knowledge and ex- 
perience that could be obtained. There 
had been one or two public schools built 
lately, and others had been enlarged, 
and conferences of head masters had 
discussed questions of construction. 
All that experience should be con- 
centrated and the Admiralty should 
secure the benefit of it in the design- 
ing and erection cf the naval college. 
He desired to emphasise one point to 
which he had already drawn attention— 
the great importance of provision being 
made for young university men, as the 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 


| officer. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was a 
very difficult point to say to what degree 
a cadet should be grounded in certain sub- 
_jects when he first went into the service. 
He had it on the authority of a large 
number of officers in different squadrons 
that it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the education of the cadet 
could be continued on board ship—that 
| the continuation of certain theoretical 
knowledge largely interfered with his 
practical instruction in seafaring duties. 
'[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] He knew the prac- 
\tice varied under different captains. 
‘Some captains thought the wisest and 
| best course was to give the young officer 
|as much practical instruction in sea life 
‘and duties as possible, and to regard 
theoretical instruction as of secondary 
\importance ; while other captains were 
strict in keeping up the school hours and 


‘instruction. He believed they were 
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arriving ata great consensus of naval | must not take the opinion of the naval 
opinion that the ideal system would be | officers. I said we ought to have their 
that the young officer should be/opinion, but the other is the more im- 
thoroughly grounded in all school know- | portant. 

ledge before he went to sea, so that then) *Tuz FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
he might be put less to school work and RALTY: Which is the more im- 
be employed more upon practical sea-| portant? The educational expert’s ? 
faring duties. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It) *Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
was contended, as he had indicated, by | Certainly. 

officers of great experience that it was| *Tuz FIRST LORD or rut ADMI- 
impossible to satisfactorily impart school| RALTY said he would not assign the 
or theoretical knowledge on board ship ; | degree of importance as between the two. 
they agreed that the young officer should | The naval officer knew what he wanted 
have that knowledge, but urged that he|to have. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| Then the 
should attain it before going to sea. The | right hon. Gentleman said the educa- 
moral of that, of course, was that the | tional expert would tell him how to get 








young officer should be thoroughly 
grounded before going to sea. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?| The function of the Britannia 
might be defined to be this—to give the 
necessary naval turn and the practical 
application to the scientific and other 
knowledge the cadets had learned at 
their schools, and the moral of this was 
the raising of the age at which lads 
entered the Britannia. He quite ad- 
mitted with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the difficulty—and it was a difficulty 
that occurred in every phase of educa- 
tion—was what to do with a boy between 
14 and 15. No one wished to have him. 
[Laughter.| The public schools did not 
wish to take him until he was 15, and 
the private schools wished to get rid of 
him when he was 14. [| ‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
and laughter.| The naval establishments 
were not anxious to take him too young, 
and the other establishments did not 
wish to keep him beyond a certain age. 
Therefore, there was a real difficulty 
which justified the right hon. Gentleman 
saying that they must go very gradually 
and steadily to work in this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman said they 
must not take the opinion of the naval 
officers on this point, but that they must 
take the views of educational experts 
and men of wide experience. 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


The right hon. Gentleman has quite 
misunderstood me. 


I did not say we 








it. He thought it must be, at all events, 
with constant consultation with the naval 
officer who required the article. [‘‘ Hear 
hear !’’?| He quite agreed—and he had 
acted upon it—that they must have the 
advice of the educational expert, and he 
had endeavoured to get it. But it was 
not only the limited educational ex- 
pert they wanted. They wanted wide 
experience—men who had given their 
attention to educational subjects during 
a lifetime. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He was 
not quite certain—he did not wish to be 
egotistical—whether, in some respects, 
he could not claim to be among the edu- 
cational experts himself — [ ‘‘ hear, 
hear !’’|—because he had constantly 
taken an interest in all forms of educa- 
tion and been connected with educational 
establishments of various kinds for many 
years. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| Therefore 
he approached the subject from the point 
of view of education as well as from the 
point of view of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He would inform the Com. 
mittee what he had done. They had 
called upon the Naval Council of Educa- 
tion to give them their view as to the 
examination which would be suitable for 
boys a year older than those who were 
examined now. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that in the India Office and in 
other offices the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners had been called in and had im- 
proved very much the curriculum and 
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the nature of the education. Precisely 
the same thing, as he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would have been aware, 
had been done with regard to naval ex- 
aminations. They were really determined 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, in 
conjunction with the educational experts 
at Greenwich—the educational experts 
at Greenwich not being naval officers so 
much as men connected with education. 
He and his colleagues at the Admiralty 
were giving the greatest possible personal 
attention to the working out of the 
whole of this matter. He had examined 
the examination papers, which were set 
now to the boys of 143, and he was 
sorry to say that some of those papers 
would be quite above his own capacity 
in answering. [Laughter.| There were 
some of the papers which he thought 
extremely difficult, and in a consultation 
which he had had with the representa- 
tives of the masters of preparatory 
schovls, to whom these papers had been 
shown, they admitted that the Divinity 
paper especially was almost fit for can- 
didates for ordination. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Some of the questions which were set to 
these boys of 135 and 144 reminded him 
of some of the papers which floored him 
[ Laughter. | 
The Committee could rely upon it that 
the subject of this examination was re- 
ceiving their closest attention. The 
next step they had taken was this. 
Having received the report from the 
Council of Naval Education they were 
sending the result of that report, with 
the suggestions and papers for examina- 
tion to the head masters of all the prin- 
cipal schools and inviting their opinion 
upon the examination, and asking them 
how far these papers would fall in with 
the general work which a well-educated 
boy ought to do at his own school. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman was 
sending them to Ireland. 

*THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said if his hon. Friend would 
tell him what masters in Ireland were 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


in his own examinations. 
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interested in this subject he should take 
care to send them the papers. The Com- 
mittee would feel that such a step as he 
had detailed would at least inform them 
of the possibility and the probability of 
their plans being successful. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?| He had had a_ preliminary 
conversation with three of the Head 
Masters. One was the Head Master of 
Eton, who took the keenest interest in 
the matter, and who had expressed both 
to him and to the Financial Secretary 
his strong belief that it would be possible 
for him to establish naval classes which 
would supply them with the proper can- 
didates. The Head Master of Eton was 
an educational expert, and he did not 
see the difficulties which the right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested. He himself 
acknowledged that there were difficul- 
ties, and because of those difficulties they 
would certainly go forward tentatively 
only in raising the age. They wished 
to have boys from the public schools, 
but they wished to have boys who had 
the same common education az the boys 
in other walks of life. The ideal system 
on which they would wish to work was 
that the boys should receive the same 
general education, free from any special 
professional character, up to a reasonable 
age, and he was entirely opposed to any 
competition at an earlier age. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| He thought it was bad that 
the competition must begin so soon, and 
the suggestion sometimes put forward 
that there should be a preliminary com- 
petitive examination even below 13 was 
repugnant entirely to his own ideas. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| He should await 
the reply from the masters of the public 
schools, but he had had the advantage of 
meeting the representatives of the great 
preparatory schools—not the crammers, 
but the preparatory schools who sent 
boys to their public schools. Some of the 
public schools did not receive boys until 
they were nearly 15, but there were pre- 
paratory schools where they were kept 
until they were nearly 15, and if they did 
not raise the age there they would still 
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be able to use the preparatory schools 
because they would be willing to keep 
boys till the age of 144 when they could 
be sent in as candidates. If, on the other 
hand, 154, or still better, 16 shonld ulti- 
mately become the age, then he thought 
there was every chance of parents send- 
ing their boys to larger schools—he did 
not mean only to the great public 
schools, but to larger schools where they 
might be able to secure that broader 
education which they desired. Whether 
they should defeat the crammer alto- 
gether was, of course, open to great 
doubt. Hitherto, in every department 
of life it appeared that the crammer had 
been to-a great extent the successful 
man, and he had got to be circumvented 
at every point. What it was desired to 
secure was that the general schools should 
supply them with boys, and that purpose 
mainly might be achieved by a careful 
review of the examination papers, which 
ought to be such that an ordinary class 
at a school should be able to send up 
boys to the examination. The papers 
ought to be such as would test the 
general ability of a boy rather than the 
special knowledge which had been put 
into him during the last six months or 
so, and the examiners ought to be able 
to discover the difference between a 
crammed boy and a boy of good general 
knowledge and ability. | ‘* Hear, 
hear !’?| With regard to the point of 
the subsequent training, what they de- 
sired was that the boys who were put into 
the Britannia, if they were older, should 
know more than they knew now when 
they entered the vessel. A great portion 
of the work done now in the Britannia 
was such as might very well be done else- 
where better than it could be done in the 
crowded class rooms of the Britannia. 
They should like boys to be more ad- 
vanced by a year, and better grounded 
than they were when they entered the 
Britannia, so that they shoud only have 
the shorter course of 16 months’ training 
there, and when they went to sea the 
officers would receive them on board their 
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ships and find them much further ad- 
vanced than they were now. More at- 


‘tention could then be devoted to the pro- 


fessional side of their education and to 
the kind of instruction which an officer 
ought to receive. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The younger officers all seemed to be in 
favour of more schooling before cadets 
went to sea and less schooling afterwards. 
They would thus be better prepared when 
they were taken on sea-going ships, and 
would have to go through less of that 
desultory work which was done under 
the naval instructor, and which was often 
little creditable to the naval instructor, 
who could not get the necessary atten- 
tion owing to the distractions of sea life, 
nor to the pupils, who, for the same 
reasons, could not give the necessary 
attention to their studies. They would 
now be able to devote greater application 
to the practical duties of an officer of a 
ship. He had sketched the general 
views of the Admiralty on the subject, 
and he thought, if they could carry out 
this scheme, they were on the right tack. 
They were taking advice in every direc- 
tion they could, and were looking at the 
matter from as broad a point of view as 
they could. For the present they had 
only raised the age by three months, and 
they should go on tentatively in that 
way. It was more than ever necessary 
that they should have a highly-trained 
body of officers. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
With respect to the arrangement at the 
college, they would still look to naval 
assistance and experience, and, besides 
the young university men with whom 
the right hon. Gentlemen wished to as- 
sociate the pupils he thought it would alsc 
be right to have young naval officers 
who themselves had gene through the 
education which was necessary, who 
would be an example of what naval 
officers ought to be, and imbue the whole 
place with a certain naval flavour, with- 
out which he should not like to see the 
college established or toexist. [{‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| When they proceeded to this 
step they should endeavour to meet the 
views of the hon, and gallant Admiral 
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who had spoken on this subject, so far as’ 
to give to the college as much of a naval | 
tendency as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
trusted this explanation would be satis- 
factory to the Committee. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 

Tue Eart or DALKEITH (Rox- 
burgh) said he should be glad to hear 
more of the course of education followed 
by naval officers after leaving the col- 
lege. Until they had further informa- 
tion on the subject it was hardly fair 
that they should be asked to raise the 
age to 15}. If there had been ‘‘ cram- 
ming’’ in the past, there would pro- 
bably be more in the future, because it 
was well known that in the ordinary 
public schools mathematics were not) 
taught to any large extent. If the 
examinations for the Navy be suited to 
what was taught in the ordinary way at 
public schools they must be largely in| 
Latin and Greek. He did not think a 
sufficient knowledge of mathematics could 
be acquired during a 16 months’ course | 
in the college, because, year by year, a, 
greater knowledge of mathematics and | 
science was necessary for naval officers. | 
He should like to know whether, after 
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portance, on which the Committee would 
like to hear a clear statement of the in- 
tentions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He knew a number of naval officers who 
held a strong opinion that, if the course 
were shortened, there should be a dif- 
ferent system of learning for cadets 
after they left the college. He was told 
it was the experience of officers in 
foreign navies that, when boys went to 
sea very late, they did not fall into the 
ways of sea life so readily as those that 
went to sea when they were younger, 
It was important to consider whether 
anything should be lost in efficiency by 
sending youths to sea ata later age ; 
and what was to be the course of train- 
ing for the youths after they became 
lieutenants. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said he did 
not find himself in entire agreement 
with the views expressed by his late col- 
league, and possibly held by other late 
colleagues. He agreed with the noble 


‘and gallant Lord that there was a certain 


want of definiteness about the Admiralty 
scheme as it had been unfolded, and 
perhaps that was inevitable. But two 
points that were satisfactory stood out 
conspicuously. One was that the Ad- 








leaving the training college, they could! miralty was not proceeding in haste ; 
acquire a sufficient training in practical | indeed, the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
seamanship before they were sent to sea. | mitted that he was in no hurry, that he 
As the Britannia was to be done away,was going to take all kinds of expert 
with, if they were sent to sea without | opinions, and that everything was going 
any training in a training ship, it would | to be done with due deliberation. The 
be difficult, under the present conditions| other satisfactory part was that he 
of naval life, to get a proper knowledge | recognised the desirability and even the 
of seamanship, which could only be picked | necessity of seizing this opportunity to 
up in asea-going ship. Probably the | consider the subject of naval officers’ 
altered conditions of naval life formed |education as a whole from the beginning 
one great reason for raising the age of|/to the end. Whatever was done with 
entry into the profession. Now that | regard to the Britannia, a plan should 
there were no masts or sails on men-of-| be laid down which should have relation 
war, there was little for a small boy to | to the whole career of the young naval 
do, and on this ground, no doubt, there | officer. A more dubious point was that 
was strong reason for raising the age. a the question of the age of admission 
Tf nomination were done away with, the|to the Britannia. He concurred with 
right hon. Gentleman had not stated|/the noble Lord that this was a point 
what system was to be substituted for/on which it was desirable to be guided 
it. The matter was one of great im-| by the opinions of naval men rather than 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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by those of educationists ; but to be of 
value there should be an almost unani- 
mous consensus of opinion. Ifthere was 
such a consensus of opinion in favour of 
raising the age, then the views of the 
First Lord would command his sym- 
pathy. He had been impressed by the 
theoretical arguments advanced, but un- 
less he found there was, on the part of 
naval officers, a very considerable con- 
sensus of opinion that for the purpose of 
naval life you must have boys introduced 
at the present age, he should be inclined 
to accept the decision as to raising the 
age for admission. There was another 
point on which opinion would be divided 
in the House and in the country. On 
the question whether the present nomi- 
nation system should be continued, naval 
opinion was cited on one side ; but he 
declined to accept naval opinion on the 
question whether entrance to the pro- 
fession should be denied to the son of any 
citizen. Experience had convinced him 
that the nomination style was a bad one 
in every way, that it caused considerable 
mischief, and that it did not secure any 
good end whatever. It gave certain 
youngsters an entirely false notion of 
their positions. Since he had expressed 
these opinions on a former occasion, he 
had had several communications from 
naval authorities expressing concurrence 
with him ; and one of them was from 
Admiral Sir V. Hamilton who wrote :— 


“T certainly agree with you as to the desir- 
ability of abolishing the system of nomination.” 


Reference had been made to the evils of 
competition. They had those evils to a 
certain extent now ; if they did not have 
competition they must have the mis- 
chievous system of personal selection. 
And in connection with this point there 
was a matter on which he found himself 
out of harmony with both the First Lord 
and his right hon. Friend and colleague, 
and that was the constant importation 
into this Debate of the phrase “ public 
schools.” Why was it desirable that the 
boys for the Navy should come from 
public schools? Was it from Eton and 
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Harrow and the so-called public schools, 
in the strictest sense of the word, that 
they wanted to draw the boys? If that — 
was what they wanted he could quite 
understand their wishing to stick to the 
principle of nomination. Unless they 
wanted to limit the selection of officers 
to a small class he did not understand 
all the talk about public schools. There 
were many schools in which quite as 
good an education was given as was 
given at Eton and Harrow. The hon. 
member for Belfast had asked whether 
the circular which had been mentioned 
had been sent to Ireland. He had to 
ask whether it had been sent to Scot- 
land ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said, that if the hon. Gentle- 
man could inform him that there were 
Navy classes in’ Scotland circulars 
should be sent there. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON could name 
off-hand a dozen schouls at which as good 
a general education and suitable for 
young naval officers was given as was 
given at Eton, Harrow, Winchester or 
any other of the so-called public schools. 
Edinburgh was full of such schools ; 
there were three or four there. The 
little City of St. Andrews had a great 
School of the same sort. ‘There was the 
Dundee High School, and many others. 
The Educational Institute of Scotland 
had formally protested against the edu- 
cation of canditates for cadetships being 
confined to the so-called public schools. 
If the phrase public school meant that 
any pupil could be sent up by paying 
the necessary fees he was quite satisfied, 
but everybody knew that when one 
spoke of public schools he meant nine 
schools in England. If the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to limit— 

Tue FIRST LORD or tazt ADMI- 
RALTY said they did not limit it in 
any way. He had asked for advice, 
but he could not limit the applications 
for nominations to any particular schools. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON would be glad 
if he found he had misapprehended the 
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position. Reference had been made to|Gentleman. A mother had sent him 
the system of cramming. They would |the examination papers in Scripture, and 


not get rid of cramming if they kept up 
the system of nominations. If, how- 
ever, they abolished the system of 
nomination and allowed any _ school 
to send up candidates for cadetships with- 
out nomination, they would have more boys 
get in without cramming than did now. 

*ApmiIRAL FIELD said the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee advocated unlimited 
competition for the Navy. What a 
lovely proposal! How worthy of Dun- 
dee! [Laughter.]| Such a competition 
would be unlimited in filling the lunatic 
asylums with boys of 14. He recom- 
mended the hon. Gentleman to study ele- 
mentary physiology—{laughter|—which 
would teach him that the brain of a boy 
of 14 could not stand the strain of compe- 
titive examination for the Navy. Un- 
limited competition was bad enough for 
the Army. It meant 600 candidates for 
160 vacancies. Did the hon. Member 
want to apply it also to the most popular 
Service under the Crown? No; the 
friends of the Service would not cease to 
protest against it as long as they had 
tongues in their heads. [Laughter.| It 
was a sweet Radical idea—this idea of 
unlimited competition—it was worthy of 
Dundee, but it would not go down with 
the Navy. [Laughter.} At any rate, 
the Service was safe for six years against 
those lovely Radical ideas. [Laughter.] 
The Committee appointed in 1885 by a 
Government of which the hon. Member 
for Dundee unani- 
mously rejected the suggestion of open 
competition even at the age of 16. The 
hon. Member complained of the Scotch 
schools not being recognised in the 
nominations for the Navy. It was well 
known that the Scotch did not like the 
sailor’s life; they preferred the Army 
life, but they did not as a rule go to sea. 
He had listened with admiration to the 
speech of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. He was certain that the question 
of the education of young naval officers 
was safe in the hands of the right hon. 


Mr. E. Robertson. 


was a supporter, 





had asked him to protest in the House 
against her son being asked such ques- 
tions. [ZLaughter.| She said she could 
not answer such questions, and, what 
was more, she defied him to answer 


them. [Laughter.} Anyway, he did 
not try. The right hon. Gentleman 


himself admitted that he could not 
answer many of the questions in those 
papers. Was it not absurd that in this 
matter they should be under the tyranny 
of Civil Service Examiners who were 
apparently unable to level themselves 
down to the minds of young persons, and 
who put such questions that mothers had 
to write to Members of Parliament in 
protest? [Laughter.| He hoped the 
head masters of schools would put down 
those ridiculous examination papers. 
The present Council of Naval Education 
should include the captains of the 
Excellent gunnery school and __ the 
captain of the Vernon torpedo school 
to make it really effective for good. 
He would not speak as to the College, 
and he did not care if the foundation was 
never laid, but he would quote the 
opinion, in 1875, of a distinguished Mem- 
ber of that House on the question as to 
whether there should be a Britannia 
ashore or afloat, who said that he was 
perfectly unprejudiced in regard to the 
matter, but having heard the evidence 
pro and con, and especially the state- 
ment of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
as regarded the salubrity of Dartmouth, 
he had come to the conclusion that on that 
ground the selection was not satisfac- 
factory. The evidence with regard to 
the relaxing nature of the climate had 
been uncontradicted, and it was very 
desirable that an institution of this 
kind should be placed in a bracing 
and healthy place. The speaker was 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
that showed that there might be two 
views of the question. With regard to 
the system of education on board the 
Britannia, what was wanted was aspecial 
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steam launch constructed for training 
purposes, and he believed the Admiralty, 
on the recommendation of the officer at 
the head of the Britannia, were construct- 
ing alaunch by means of which a consider- 
able number of young officers might be 
properly taught the elementary work of 
managing a steam engine. If the defects 
were remedied, he thought there was 
much to be said in favour of the present 
system. He was of opinion that naval 
officers were very good judges as to the 
way in which young officers should be 
trained. He was strongly in favour of 
raising the age of lads to 15} years, if 
not 16. In these days of the practical 
abolition of sails, it was important that 
boys should come in at a later age, and 
the tone and discipline should be naval 
and not scholastic, as was recommended 
by the Committee appointed in 1885. 
That Committee made recommendations 
entirely in opposition to the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Secretary 
to the Admiralty. He suggested that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
try the experiment of sending a certain 
number of the senior lads straight into 
the Northampton, where there might be 
a naval instructor to trainthem. When 
he himself joined the Navy there was no 
limit of age, and he had never gone to the 
Britannia, He had known young men 
who went to sea at 17, and turned 
out splendid officers. If they filled the 
Britannia with lads of 15} years of age 
—an age which might afterwards be 
raised to 16—there would be very 
great difficulty in controlling them 
without naval discipline. On the 
question of public schools he found 
himself very much in accord with 
the hon. Member for Dundee. In his 
opinion, not only should the ordinary 
schools not be excluded, but also, 
he urged, that any child whose parents 
chose to have him educated at home 
without going to any public school 
should not be excluded either. He held 
in his hand a remarkable statement 
about a remarkable man—the late Arch- 
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deacon Denison. It was to the effect 
that after various experiences of private 
schools he was sent to Eton for a couple 
of years, from which, however, he 
emerged at 14 without having de- 
rived much advantage, according to his 
own account, from the famous school ; 
and that his future success in life he 
traced to the four years he spent subse- 
quently at home under the tuition of a 
Mr. Drury. He was justified, therefore, 
in saying that too much stress should 
not be laid on the advantages of public 
school training. For his own part, he 
rejoiced to say that he never was ata 
public school in his life, except the best 
of all public schools—he went straight 
to the Navy, which was the best school 
in the world. He still thought it was 
worthy of attention whether the age 
should not be further raised to 16 
and whether they should not try the ex- 
periment of sending a score of cadets to 
sea in the Northampton, to be trained 
under the captain of that ship. They 
would then be able to compare the 
relative advantages of the two systems. 
However, he was sure the whole ques- 
tion was safe in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s hands. 

*Smr C. DILKE said his hon. and 
gallant friend had probably never heard 
of the system of open and unlimited 
competition in connection with the 
Eton College Foundation. Yet the 
collegers were certainly not milksops, but 
in the cricket field and on the river they 
held their own against all comers, and 
they had turned out some of the greatest 
athletes and most distinguished scholars 
in the world. That alone showed that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman altogether 
exaggerated thedanger to the Navy which 
the open competition system would pro- 
duce. There was one thing which ought to 
be guarded against if open competition for 
the Navy were to be adopted, and we 
must prevent the agents of foreign Gov- 
ernments from gaining admission into the 
inner circles of our Service, where they 
might make use of the information they 
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obtained for the benefit of the enemies | 


of our country. If that were guarded | 
against, he believed that open com- | 
petition would give us even a better| 
class for the Navy 
than the system of did. 
Before he sat down he should like to say 
a word with regard to the system of, 
cramming to which some hon. Members | 
had referred. Some of the greatest evils | 
of cramming were caused by the bad | 
character of the examination. Under 


of young men 
nomination 
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he could not help thinking that there 
was great risk in subjecting very young 
boys to the pressure .of competitive 
examination. In his view they ought 
to make their educational standard a 
highone, and should see that the boys were 
well grounded in thesubjectsin which they 
were examined and were properly traired. 
The class from which the Naval officers 
were drawn must be to a certain degree 
limited. It was a very great mistake to 
suppose that a man could join the Navy 


Supply. 





the present system no doubt we obtained without private means. The country 
a number of the best men, but what we| could not pay a high enough rate of re- 
had to guard against was the admis-| muneration to the Naval officer to enable 
sion of the lowest-class men under the|him to support himself without private 
cramming system. That was entively | He trusted that whatever might 
the fault of the character of the examina-| be done, no attempt would be made to 
On the whole he thought that in| abolish the form of nomination that now 
the long run the Navy would have to existed. 

adopt the system of open competition. | *Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
*Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, | Partick) said that the question at issue 
Torquay) said that in his opinion the|was between those schools at which a 
course of | 
officers went through did not tend to} boys, and those schools at which, under 
develop those qualities our Naval officers | special and unhealthy surroundings, in 
formerly possessed. It had been said|many ways bad for the whole moralé 
that English Naval officers were behind | and future of the boys, special instruction 
foreign officers scientific The object of any scheme 
ments. For his own part he greatly | ought to be to discourage teaching of 
doubted the truth of that assertion, | that sort and to get the boys into schools 
but, at the same time, he thought | where a good moral and intellectual edu- 
that steps might be taken which would | cation was given. The question was, 
make our young Naval officers more| where were they to get that education ? 


|; means. 


tions. 


training which our young 


normal healthy education was given to 


in attain-| was given. 


efficient than they were at  present,|There were strong reasons why they 
Some people appeared to think | should not be kept at preparatory scl.ools 


that Naval officers could learn every- 
thing that they were required to 
know from books, but that was a 
mistake. The young officer must be! 
trained up in habits of discipline | 
and responsibility, so that he learned | 


after the age of 14. The age from 14 to 
15 was the most critical time of a boy’s 
life, and he knew of his own knowledge 
that the masters of the great public 
schools felt that if they could get the 
boys to come for even that short period 





to obey and to command at the) they could make a serious impression on 
same time. He was thus qualified to their character, and that the boys would 
rely upon his own judgment and get great good from a sojourn in public 


schools. If the age could be raised to 
16 the advantage to be gained would be 
‘all the greater. The accepted theory 
open competition, notwithstanding what | now was not to specialise too soon, and 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle-| he thought the principle to be laid 
man the Member for the Forest of Dean, ‘icone in establishing a system of exami- 


Sir C. Dilke 


resources in time of difficulty, which was 
a most important quality in those who 
lived a seafaring life. With regard to 
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nations for the Navy was to make them 
correspond to those the ordinary boy in 
his normal course through school had to 


pass, without requiring any specific pro-| 


fessional subjects. There would be found 
a willingness on the partof the authorities 
of the public schools to form a Naval 
class. It had been said that mathematics 
were not well taught at public schools, 
but he thought that difficulty could be 
got over with a very little encouragement 
from the Admiralty. It would be per- 
fectly easy to make Greek an optional 
subject and to give extra mathematics in 
its place. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY said that he appreciated 
very much the spirit in which the con- 
clusions of the Government had been 
received by the Committee. He had 
been pressed to state his views with 
regard to the education of young officers 
after they had left the Britannia. No 
definite plan had been drawn up by the 
Admiralty, and it was in his mind to 
appoint a committee of officers who had 
been at sea to consider the question, and 
by their views he should be largely 
guided. It was an extremely difficult 
question, which could only be properly 
dealt with by men who were fresh from 
service at sea, and who knew from 
experience how the present system 
worked. With regard to the Naval 
Council of Education, the Admiralty had 
already under consideration the point 
whether the Council ought not to be 
strengthened by the presence of the 
Captains of the Zuacellent and Vernon as 
voting members. He thought that 
masters of public schools would be pre- 
pared to accept boys who intended to go 
into the Navy if the limit of age were 
enlarged. There had been isolated cases 
in the past of boys entering the Navy 
straight from public schools. The 
Captains of the Vernon and Britannia, 
who came straight from Eton, were 
distinguished instances. On the subject 
of the nomination system, he might 
observe that the late Government were 
for some time in office but did not see 
their way, notwithstanding the presence 
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should be afraid of the result of 
\unlimited competition for lads at the 
|early age of 14. 

Sir J. COLOMB, referring to what 
had been said about the attainments of 
the lads who competed successfully for 
foundation scholarships at Eton, observed 
that in after life they mostly became 
professors and tutors. They were 
generally bookish men ; but naval officers 
ought to possess all-round qualifications. 
In his opinion, the balance of argument 
was entirely in favour of the prin- 
ciple laid down on the subject by the 
head of the Admiralty. He understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman con- 
templated the appointment of a com- 
mittee of officers who had been at sea 
to consider the question of education. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would also consider whether, in the 
Education Vote of the Navy, there 
should not also be included the tctal cost 
of the education of the naval service 
generally. He objected to the arbitrary 
limitation placed in the Estimates as to 
what was education for the effective 
services of the Navy. The officers 
undergoing training in the Eace/lent or 
in the different torpedo establishments 
ought to be charged to the Education 
Vote instead of the general effective 
service of the Navy. Consideration 
might also be given to what the country 
obtained from the large expenditure on 
the education of marine officers. The , 
proposed Committee, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, was to be com- 
posed of officers who had been at sea ; 
but he invited the right hon. Gentleman 
to note that if he took the officers in the 
gupnery branch of the Marine Artillery 
and the Navy between the ages of 20 
and 30 he would probably find many 
instances of marine officers with more 
sea service than the others. It was 
desirable, therefore, to consider, in view 
of the scientific training of a body like 
the Marine Artillery, whether it would 
not be advisable to include on the Com- 
mittee some Marine Artillery officers who 
had been more at sea than the naval 


officers themselves. 
{ 


of the hon. Member for Dundee, to} 


abolish that system. He did not think 


Vote agreed to. 


it probable that the present Government | 


would take a different view, for he 


Resolutions to be reported. 








Business of 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £100, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for the 
Ordnance Factories (the cost of Productions of 
which will be charged to the Army, Navy, and 
Indian and Colonial Governments), which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, ‘‘That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”— 
(Captain Norton)—put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Tues- 
day next; Committee also report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessterR, Isle of Wight) 
moved the Second Reading of the Official 
Secrets Bill, to amend certain defects in 
the working of the Act of 1889, and 
particularly to throwing the onus of 
proof upon the accused to show that he 
obtained the information for innocent 
purposes and not illegally for the use of 
a foreign Government. For obvious 
reasons he could not give the details, but 
cases had arisen in which there was no 
moral or practical doubt of the guilt, 
and yet conviction had failed because of 
the impossibility of obtaining evidence. 
The Bill followed precedents, it made no 
substantial alteration in the law and it 
was necessary in the interests of the 
public service. 

Me. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) took objection to Sub- 
section 2 of Clause 1, of which the 
Attorney General had made somewhat 
light, but which really was a very im- 
portant provision indeed. It raised what 
might be described as an artificial pre- 
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And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 





Debate to be resumed upon Monday 


next. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.] 


Considered in Committee. 
Clause 2,— 


Question again proposed, “That Clause 
2 stand part of the Bill ” :— 


And, it being after Midnight, and 
objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (EMPLOYMENT 
AND RATING) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Friday next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I move, “That the House do 
now adjourn,” and in doing so I beg to 
give notice that on Monday I shall move 
the suspension of the 12 o'clock rule— 
[cheers|—for the Rating Bill, not that I 
anticipate the sitting need be a long one, 
but because, in case of accidents, it is 
desirable that that limitation should be 
removed. I may add that I shall not 
take the Report of to-night’s Supply 
until Tuesday. 


In reply to Mr. W. A. McArtTHUR 
(Cornwall, St. Austell), 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said it was not their intention to 
have a very prolonged sitting on Tues- 
day on the Finance Bill, but if by chance 
it would seem necessary to sit long he 
would put off the Report of Supply to a 





sumption against the prisoner, and on 
the basis of that artificial presumption it 
shifted the burden of proof from the 
prosecution to the prisoner. 


| later date. 


House adjourned at Five minutes after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 
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Dwellings Bill. 


j benefit the working classes in large 
towns. The Bill was of a purely permis- 
sive character ; there was no compulsion 
of any sort or kind about it. If there 
‘had been he should not have presented 
it on that occasion, nor would the Bill 
have received the approval of the noble 
'Marquess at the head of the Govern- 
LORD BELLEW. ment. The first condition was that the 

Report made from the Lord Chancel-|man who applied to the local authority 
lor that the right of Charles Bertram | must be actually resident or intended to 
Bellew, Baron Bellew, to vote at the) reside in the dwelling he wished to pur- 
elections of Representative Peers for|chase ; the second condition was that 
Ireland has been established to the satis-| he must prove that the purchase was 
faction of the Lord Chancellor ; read, bond fide ; and the third condition was 


Working Men’s {29 JunE 1896} 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 29th June 1896. 


and ordered to lie on the Table. 


GRAY PEERAGE. 
Committee for Privileges to meet on 
Tuesday, the 7th of July next. 


VEXATIOUS ACTIONS BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to prevent abuses of the pro- 
cess of the High Court or other courts by 
the institution of vexatious legal pro- 
ceedings, —was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor, read 1*, and to be printed. 
—{No. 169} 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL 


[H.L. ]. 
*THEe Marquess or LONDONDERRY, 
in moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill, said it was a Measure with which 
they were familiar, as although it had 
not been discussed in that House, it 


had passed through a Second Reading | 


on two occasions in the House of 
Commons. The Bill would enable local 
authorities, where they thought it ad- 
visable, to advance money to working 
men in order that they might become 
the owners of the houses in which they 
lived. The Bill was originally drafted 
and brought into the House of Com- 
mons by his Friend and neighbour Mr. 
Wrightson, in 1893, and it passed the 
Second Reading, but owing to circum- 
stances which occurred last year, Mr. 
Wrightson was not able to reintroduce it 
this Session. In March that task was 
undertaken by Sir A. Hickman and Sir H. 
Vincent. The Bill could do no harm to 
anyone, and it would very considerably 
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that the dwelling house must be in a 
sanitary and tenantable condition. The 
‘local authorities had their interests 
closely safeguarded. The first restric- 
‘tion was that they must not advance 
|more than one-eighth of the full rateable 
value of their district ; the second re- 
'striction was that not more than £150 
should be advanced to one purchaser ; 
and the third condition was that no 
money whatever should be advanced 
where the lease had not 70 years to run. 
When these conditions were complied 
with it would be in the power of the local 
authorities to advance not more than 
three-fourths of the sum required, and 
in no case was more than £150 to be 
advanced. It would be necessary for 
the purchaser to maintain the house in 
thorough repair and insure it against 
ordinary dangers. So far he had dealt 
with the Bill introduced by Mr. Wright- 
son; but the present Bill, while em- 
bracing these provisions, went a little fur- 
ther, because it proposed to give the local 
| authorities power to advance to working 
men money to build their houses where 
advisable. Certain conditions were laid 
down. It might be said that, with re- 
gard to Clause 5, they were somewhat 
overloading the Bill, but if that was 
| their Lordships’ opinion he should not 
regard that clause as of vital importance. 
He believed the Bill would encourage 
thrift, self control, and independence, 
and all these were qualities which were 
essential to the making of a good citizen. 
Having quoted some remarks made by 
Mr. Wrightson on the Bill, the noble 
'Lord said he had always advocated the 
‘principle on which the Bill was based, 
and he had given practical proof of his 
'desire to see working men become the 
‘owners of their dwelling houses. The 
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Land Purchase Act introduced by his| their benefit. Another objection which 
noble Friend the Lord Chancellor of|had been raised to the Bill was that it 
Ireland, which was based on the same|was objectionable for an individual to 
principle, had been a signal success in | acquire the ownership of his house, which 





Ireland. If there was any fear as to 
the irregularity of payment, he could 
only refer to the working of that Act, 
where, out of nearly two millions sterling 
due, there was now in arrear only 
£3,625. He doubted very much whe- 
ther the great ground landlords in Lon- 
don had their rent paid with greater 
regularity and punctuality than were 
those instalments paid by the Irish ten- 
ants. That allusion to Irish affairs 
might, perhaps, be thought out of place ; 
out he, as well as the Government, had 
had experience of the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the Irish tenants in paying the 
instalments of the advances made to 
them ; and, therefore, he had no doubt 
that the working men of our big towns 
would pay with the same punctuality. 
He generally tried to take a broad view 
of the questions which he brought under 
the notice of the House, and he admitted 
that some objections might be raised to 
this Bill. He noticed that Sir Charles 
Dilke had declared on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill in another place that it 
was a Measure of a socialistic character. 
He joined issue with that assertion. He 
did not consider that Socialism was pro- 


moted by making individuals the owners | 


of their own houses. On the contrary, 
he thought Conservatism was promoted 
by such a course, for once an individual 


became the owner of his house his aim | 


would be to conserve and keep that pro- 
perty. In any case the Bill was not as 
socialistic as the Amendment which Sir 
Charles Dilke had moved in another 
place. Sir Charles Dilke was anxious to 


vest the ownership of the houses built | 


under the Act in the public bodies 
and not in the individuals. If that 
Amendment had been carried the work- 
ing men would have been, to a great 
extent, the slaves of the local authorities, 
except at one time—that was at the time 
when the corporations or other local 
bodies in possession of the houses were 
being elected. He was sure that the 
candidates for membership of those bodies 
would receive a bad quarter of an hour 


from the working men occupying the} 


houses who were anxious to obtain re- 
ductions of rent, or extract something 
else which they considered would be to 


Marquess of Londonderry. 


imight be a profit to him, by which he 
‘concluded was meant that the value of 
the property might increase. But when 
'a working-man had paid down 25 per 
cent. of the sum advanced to him, he was 
|absolutely justified in sharing in any 
| profit that might accrue to the property. 
It might be said—and he considered this 
‘the greatest objection that could be 
raised to the Bill—that after money had 
‘been advanced by local authorities to 
| working men to purchase their houses the 
‘trade of the locality might fly elsewhere, 
‘and the houses might, consequently, be 
‘left derelict. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It 
‘should, however, be remembered that 
| there was generally a great tendency in 
|towns to add to the population, which, 
of course, meant an increased demand 
|for cottages. Besides, as the local autho- 
rities were responsible for the advances, 
it would be their duty to convince them- 
selves that the trade of the district was 
not a declining trade, or one that might 
be removed, but a trade that would last 
at least for 30 years, which was the time 
‘allowed by the Bill for working men to 
repay the money advanced tothem. He 
appealed to their Lordships to give their 
sanction to the principle of the Bill by 
reading it a Second time, and to reserve 
the discussion of its details till the Com- 
mittee stage. He hoped especially that 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Kimberley)—whose masterly grasp of 
the details of every Bill laid before the 
House he heartily recognised, would aid 
him with his advice and assistance in 
earrying this Bill—the first of the kind 
he had ever taken in hand—through the 
House. If their Lordships passed the 
Bill they would send down to another 
place a Measure which would add materi- 
ally to the happiness and prosperity of 
the working classes. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said they must 
all agree that the object the noble Mar- 
quess had in view in introducing the Bill 
was an excellent one, but he had grave 
'doubts as to whether the Bill would, if 
carried, bring about the results the noble 
Marquess desired. He was glad to find 
that the noble Marquess was willing that 
considerable modifications might be made 
‘in the Bill in Committee. It seemed to 
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him, indeed, that unless great changes 
were made in it the Bill ought not to be 
passed into law. It was a curious cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Wrightson, who had 
carried the Bill through the House of 
Commons in the last Parliament, was 
rejected at the General Election at Stock- 


ton—where the Bill was prominently | 


before the electors—in favour of a man 
who was against the Bill. Therefore, 
in the place of its origin, this Bill was by 
no means popular. He entertained grave 
doubts as to the result of the local 
authorities being vested with powers to 
do the work of building societies. He 
would do anything in his power to lessen 
the rents of houses occupied by the work- 
ing classes, but it appeared to him that 
anything that would at all hamper the 
operations of the building societies would, 
in the long run, increase instead of 
cheapen the rents of such dwellings. 
There was another objection which had 
not been met by the noble Marquess. 
The Bill would do nothing whatever in 
favour of those who most required help. 
The provision that a working man must 
declare that it was his intention to live 
in the house before an advance was made 
to him would make the Bill inoperative 
in all big towns. It was calculated that 
in London not more than 2 or 3 per cent. 
of the working classes would be able to 
take advantage of the Bill. Therefore 
all the Bill would do was to create a 
privileged class of working men, who 
would get their houses under value or 
under competition rent, and, though 
those persons might be perfectly honest 
in declaring that it was their intention 
to live in the houses, circumstances might 
occur which would make it impossible for 
them to carry out that intention. He 
knew that there were restrictions against 
assignment, but he did not think the 
local authorities would be in a position 
to say to a working man, ‘‘ You may 
be in difficulties, but you shall not get 
out of your difficulties by assigning your 
interest in the house.’’ He _ thought 
the best way to deal with this question 
of rent of working men’s dwellings was 
to carry out the suggestion of the Report 
of the Commission on the Housing of 
the’ Poor, which was that unoccupied land 
should be rated at its full value. If that 


were done more land would come into 
building, and under the stress of com- 
petition rents would come down. He 
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looked upon the Bill as an experiment, 
but it was the duty of their Lordships 
sometimes to make legislative experi- 
ments. He sincerely hoped that the 
experiment might succeed, and did not 
offer any opposition to the Bill at 
that stage; but in Committee he would 
do his best to improve it. 

Tae Eart or ROSEBERY said that 
the noble Lord opposite, in referring to 
the danger that when a trade migrated 
from a particular locality it might leave 
the local authority saddled with a security 
that had become valueless, had remarked 
that the guarantee against loss so occa- 
sioned would be found in the fact that 
the local authority would be able to 
judge of the likelihood of the trade con- 
tinuing in the locality. He, however, 
would put two cases that would not be 
covered by the noble Lord’s guarantee, 
the one being where a coal mine was 
suddenly closed, and the other being 
where workmen in a town obtained un- 
expected tratlic facilities which enabled 
them to migrate from the town to the 
country.. It was impossible that the 
local authorities could provide for such 
contingencies. He, however, was of 
opinion that whatever difficulties might 
arise in carrying out this proposal, they 
ought to be resolutely faced, because the 
experiment ought to be allowed to be 
tried in the interests of our working 
population. He suggested that the difti- 
culties he had referred to in the two 
cases he had mentioned should be met 
by Amendments in the Standing Com- 
mittee of that House, which was likely 
to be more business-like than a Committee 
of their Lordships’ Whole House, and 
which, curiously enough, was in propor- 
tion more largely attended than the 
sittings of their Lordships’ House were. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter. | 

*THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
thanked the noble Earl who had just sat 
down, for the kind manner in which he 
had treated this proposal. He quite 
agreed with the noble Earl that the cases 
he had referred to would require careful 
consideration in Committee, although he 
thought they were exceptional ones. The 
proposals in the Bill would be very ac- 
ceptable in the northern towns in the 
interest of the working classes. He felt 
assured that the local authorities would 


fully appreciate the responsibility that 


the Bill threw upon them, and would 
L2 
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not advance the money necessary to 
carry out the proposals of the Bill unless 
they obtained adequate security. 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


e 


MUSSULMAN LAW IN INDIA. 
*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose to ask whether the Secretary of State 
for India was aware of the alarm pre- 
vailing among the Mussulman subjects 
of Her Majesty in India, owing to a 
recent decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in the case of Abul 
Faiz Mahomed Ishak and others versus 
Russomoy Dhar Chowdry and others, 
the effect of which was to abrogate an 
important branch of the Mussulman 
Law—namely, that relating to family 
vakfs, or the law relating to the 
creation of benefactions for the en- 
dower’s family, with the reversion for 
the general poor; whether it was not 
the fact that the full enjoyment of their 
law and religious usages and institutions, 
so far as they did not conflict with any 
statutory enactment, has been guaranteed 
to the Indian Mussulmans by Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation. The law in 
question related to one of their most 
cherished institutions, upon which de- 
pended the prosperity of their principal 
families, which had rendered important 
services to the State in times of danger ; 
whether it was not the fact that numerous 
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judgment had been sent in to the Indian 
Government. This Notice had been put 
on the Minutes in August and September 
last, so that there had been ample time 
for obtaining some of these memorials. 
He would, perhaps, be told that no 
memorials had been received at the 
India Office. This was most likely, if 
they had not been asked for, and after 
the notice last September, they ought to 
have been asked for; and the India 
Office ought to be ready with an answer 
to the question as to these memorials. 
The Mussulmans, however, were not the 
only persons aggrieved by the attitude 
recently taken by the Indian Adminis- 
tration, with regard to family settlements. 
The Hindus also had reason to complain 
of a decision in what was called the 
Tagore case. He had always felt the 
highest respect for the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and he voted 
against his inclination and against a 
Resolution moved in 1872 by the late 
Earl Stanhope, and supported by the 
noble Marquess now at the head of the 
Government, on the occasion of the 
|appointment of the late Sir Robert 
|Collier to a seat on that Bench ; he 
‘had so voted because of the high 
‘opinion that was entertained at the 
time of the judicial capacity of that 
learned gentleman. He did not remember 
ever having read or heard of anything 
to diminish the judicial reputation of 
Sir Robert Collier during all the time 
that he sat in the Privy Council. 
During that Debate in 1872 ‘the noble 














memorials had been presented to the|Marquess (the Prime Minister) had 
Indian Government against this judicial } blamed the parsimony of Mr. Gladstone’s 
decision; and whether they have not |Government, which had given too low a 
prayed for a declaratory Act declaring | salary for the Privy Council Judgeships, 
the validity of the law which had been ‘and if the salaries then fixed were still 
held to be invalid; and what steps the |insufficient, he hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take to re-, Government would make them such as 
dress the wrongs inflicted by this, to secure’a first-rate man for the next 
decision of the Privy Council. The | appointment to the Judicial Committee. 
noble Lord said that he _ regretted It might, however, be the case that since 
having to differ from the opinions of the the fall in value of land and funds, the 
noble Lord (Lord Hobhouse), and he | salaries of 1872 might now be sufficient. 
regretted having been told by him | He could not help thinking that the de- 


that he thought this question of vakfs | cision of the Privy Council, to which he was ° 


was dead, since it was as lively as /| now callingattention, was likely to jeopar- 
ever in the Indian Press, and the |dise the reputation of the Judicial Cow- 
noble Lord might have remembered that | mittee. Some decisions might err from the 
“ the evil that men do lives after them.” | Judges not being sufficiently informed on 
The Notice on the Minutes had been | the subject before them, but in this case 
prepared about last July, at which time|the decision quoted several very good 
memorials against the Privy Council | authorities, but only for the purpose of 


Marquess of Londonderry. 
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disregarding them. Syed Amir Aly was 
an authority before he became a High 
Court Judge at Calcutta. The judgment 
quoted from him frequently, and _ its 
reasons for differing with him were, to 
say the least, extraordinary. The 
judgment said :— 


“The opinion of that learned Mahomedan 
lawyer is founded as their Lordships understand 
it, upon texts of an abstract character and upon 
precedents very imperfectly stated. For 
instance, he quotes a precept of the Prophet 
Mahommed himself, to the effect that ‘A pious 
offering to one’s family to provide against their 
getting into want is more pious than giving alms 
to beggars.’ ” 


Further on the judgment said :— 


“These precepts may be excellent in their 
proper application. They may, for aught their 
Lordships know, have had their effect in mould- 
ing the law and practice of vakf as the learned 
Judge says they have.” 


This last sentence ought to have run 
as follows :— 


“These precepts, as their Lordships very well 
knew, had moulded the law and practice of 
vakf.” 


This point as to which the Court pro- 
fessed ignorance was proved by language. 
The judgment used the word “* Mahome- 
dan” instead of “ Mussulman” as to 
communities. He did not complain of 
this, since it was an ordinary English 
phrase; but, as a matter of fact, the 
adjective ‘“ Mahomedan” was never 
used in any Mussulman country or 
language except with reference to, 
and to describe the law founded 
by the Prophet, which was named 
“Sheriat i Muhammadiyeb,” so that 
Mahomedan law was correct, and 
a Mahomedan community an incorrect 
expression. Besides the precepts quoted 
by Syed Amir Aly, other sayings of the 
Prophet showed that he recommended 
charity to the family and dependents of 
aman in preference to more distant poor. 
A book called ‘“ Mishkat ul Musabih,” 
translated by Captain Matthews of the 
Bengal Artillery, and printed at Calcutta 
1809, contained this passage :— 


“Abu Hurairah said a man came to his 
Highness (to ask about alms and charity) and 
said, ‘I have got one dinar’ ; he said, expend it 
upon yourself.’ ‘The man said, ‘I have got 
another dinar” the Prophet said, ‘expend that 
upon your children.’ The man said, ‘I have 
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got another dinar ’; he said, ‘expend that upon 
your relations, your women, father and mother.’ 
He said, ‘I have got another dinar’; the 
Prophet said, ‘ expend that upon your servants.’ 
The man said, ‘I have got another dinar’; he 
said, ‘ you know best the condition of the person 
most worthy of it, and whoever you know to be 
80 give it.’” 


This judgment of the Judicial Committee 
appeared to have gone wrong, because it 
failed to distinguish between gifts and 
vakfs. Gifts in perpetuity, it said, were 
forbidden by Mussulman law ; that was 
true, but the essence of vakf was its 
perpetuity. The judgment quoted an 
opinion of Mr. Justice Farran which 
showed this: That Judge had described 
a settlement as 


“a perpetuity of the worst kind, which would be 
invalid on that ground unless it can be supported 
as a vakfnameh.” 


The Privy Council judgment was very 
near arriving at a correct interpretation 
and decision when it declared :— 


“Whether it is to be taken that the very 
same dispositions, which are illegal when made 
by ordinary words or gift, become legal if only 


| the settlor says that they are made as vakf, in 


the name of God, or for the sake of the poor. 
To these questions no answer was given or 
attempted, nor can their Lordships see any.” 


This seemed to be a slur or a reflection 
upon Mr. Branson, who appeared before 
their Lordships in this case, and who 
could have answered this question if it 
had been put to him, and their Lordships 
ought to have seen the answer, since 
their judgment mentioned the law book 
“ Hidaya.” This book was translated and 
published by order of the Bengal Govern- 
ment in 1791, and a new edition of it 
was published in 1870. This authority 
said (p. 234) :— 


“ An appropriation (or vakf) is not complete 
according to Hanifa, unless the appropriation 
destine its ultimate application to objects not 
liable to become extinct ; as when for instance 
a man destines its application ultimately to the 
use of the poor (by saying, I appropriate this to 
such a person, and after him to the poor), because 
these never become extinct.” 


So that when the Judgment said— 


‘‘ Their Lordships agree that the poor have 
been put into this settlement merely to give it 
acolour of piety, and so to legalise arrange- 
ments meant to serve for the aggrandisement of 
a family,” 
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Their Lordships appeared to have been | who had delivered the judgment. But 
ignorant of what was laid down in a| whether the legal or executive officials 
-law-book, that was one of the best| in India were at fault in this matter, it 
known in India, and to have imputed to| would be easy to remedy it if the Secre- 
the settlors as a colourable regard for | tary of State would order a Declaratory 
the poor, what was in fact a legal tech-| Act to be passed in the sense _peti- 
nicality. Whatever fault might be} tioned for in some of the memorials. 
found with this judgment, the merit of| He thought he had shown that the 
great candour must be conceded to it.| judgment of the Judicial Committee was 
It stated that this Board in Ahsan) not in accordance with Mussulman law, 
Ullah’s case adopted the view of Mr.|neither was it in accordance with 
Justice Kemp to the effect that provi-| Christian law. When their Lordships 
sion for the family out of the grantor’s| so lightly dismissed the precepts quoted 
property might be consistent with the|by Mr. Justice Amir Aly, they might 
gift of it as vakf. It also cited the| have remembered that there was not 
judicial opinion of Mr. Justice Amir Aly | much difference between them and the 
in Bikani Mia’s case, a dictum of Sir|eighth verse of the fifth chapter of the 
Raymond West in the Bombay High} Ist Epistle of Paul to Timothy. 
Court, and a decision of Mr. Justice | 
Farran in the same Court—all these! ‘ But if any provide not for his own, and es- 
: ats - | pecially for those of his own house, he hath 
contrary to this judgment. Mention | denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.’ 
had often been made of those who were | 
Plus Royalistes que le Roi. In this| Perhaps, as St. Paul lived 600 years 
case the India Office appeared to pose as| earlier, the Privy Council judges who 
« more strenuous supporter of Mussul-| thought the precepts of the Prophet too 
man law than the Indian Mussulmans or| old, would think still less of St. Paul's 
the Turks of Constantinople, by denying| precept. Perhaps they would think 
the legality of such vakfs. The last| that Gaius, who lived 100 years later 
time he was at Constantinople, which| than St. Paul, was also too old. A 
was six or seven years ago, before these| case had, however, been decided this 
cases had arisen in India, he had heard | year in one of Her Majesty's Law 
of similar vakfs, or family appropria-| Courts in London, by which a_ will 
tions in Constantinople, and a few days| leaving some thirteen thousand pounds 
ago he met a Turkish diplomatic agent | to the poor had been upset. It was 
who had confirmed the existence of many | true that this was due to a technicality, 
such vakfs at Constantinople. Some| but the satisfaction with the decision 
writers said that Mussulman law was had been general, because the testator 
not sufficiently elastic, and that it was|had left five relations unprovided for, 
only suited to primitive communities. | one of whom was in the workhouse, and 
The Indian Administration and the! two others on the verge of it. He now 
Privy Council Judges were in these cases | came to the last two paragraphs of the 
endeavouring to deprive that law of the| Notice—questions addressed to the 
elasticity it did possess ; and with regard Under Secretary for India, as to what 
to the latter accusation, all the malprac- | steps the Government of India would 
tices of the Liverpool Produce Exchange | take. A correspondence had been going 
were forbidden in “ Miscat al Musabih,”| on in the Moslem Chronicle of Calcutta, 
the book already mentioned. He had | showing the interest taken in this ques- 
lately read a French historian’s com-|tion. A pleader, Mehmed Mustafa 
ment on judicial decisions during the) Khan, had written a letter, dated May 
reigns of the Stuarts, and their base/11th, from the Vokil’s Library, High 
subservience to the Government. He Court, in the Chronicle of May 23rd 
thought that a future historian reading | last. This letter repudiated the views 
the Privy Council judgment and the| urged in another letter of Mr. Iradut 
communication he had received from the} Ullah in the Chronicle of May 9th. 
India Office would infer similar pliancy | After pointing out that for a Mussul- 
on this occasion. For his own part he /man to propose to repeal Divine law by 
would be more inclined to impute! human legislation would be apostacy, he 
obstinacy than pliancy to the noble Lord | ended his letter in the following words, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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and he entreated the noble Earl to give 
his attention to them :— 


Mussulman Law 


“The vakf question, however, stands on a 
different footing, and its administration by our 
Courts has, to a great extent, certainly been 
unsatisfactory. Even here our Courts profess 
to expound the Mahommedan law; but we say 
‘No,’ this is not our law; and we have now 
appealed to the Government to put our Courts 
right by legislation. But the difference in the 
two legislations proposed is that, while in the 
vakf question we want an Act confirming the 
Mahommedan law disturbed by our Courts, 
Mr. Iradut Ullah wants an Act disturbing 
Mahommedan law heretofore rightly admin- 
istered.” 


These few words summed up the whole 
question. It would be preposterous if 
the answer were that the India Office 
could not interfere, after the Secretary 
of State had interfered with the Govern- 
ment of India in an _ unprecedented 
manner by a mandate to alter the 


Cotton Duties, in order to redeem 
the electioncering pledges which he 


had incautiously given to Lancashire, 
and by charging the cost of the troops 
sent to Suakin to the Indian Exchequer. 


*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (the Ear. of 
Onstow): Jt is the fact that full 


enjoyment of their law and _ religious 
usages and _ institutions has been 
guaranteed to the Mussulman popu- 
lation of India by Her Majesty’s Pro- 
clamation ; but the case to which the 
noble Lord has called attention was de- 
cided by the Privy Council strictly in 
accordance with the Mussulman law. 
It was a case in which a remainder to the 
poor was inserted merely for the purpose 
of perpetuating a bequest to the family 
of a testator, and in accordance with the 
Mussulman law it was held by the 
Privy Council not to be valid. The 
noble Lord asks whether it is not the 
fact that numerous memorials have been 
presented against this decision. The 
India Office is not aware that any 
memorials have been presented, and it 
is quite certain that they were not 
numerous. It may be that the parties 
in this case, or those interested to main- 
tain the legality of similar settlements, 
may have presented memorials, but no 
others are known of. The Government 
of India does not propose to take any 
steps to redress the wrongs which the 
noble Lord imagines to have been in- 
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flicted by the decision, and if any re- 
presentation is made on the subject it 
should be to the local government, who 
will be able to introduce legislation. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): My Lords, I cannot allow 
this occasion to pass without entering a 
protest against the precedent set by the 
noble Lord. It is quite within his right, 
if he thinks proper, to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they mean to alter 
the law ; but to argue a judgment of the 
Privy Council—a matter over which, I 
may point out, your Lordships have no 
jurisdiction at all—and to use such 
language as the noble Lord has thought 
it right to use—namely, that the judges 
have altered the law, and that wrongs 
have been inflicted by their decision— 
appears to me neither a decorous treat- 
ment of the highest legal tribunal of the 
land nor a very desirable precedent to 
set ; and, further, it is not calculated, I 
think, to add to the dignity and impres- 
sions which the judgments of the Privy 
Councils make in those places where ob- 
servations such as those of the noble 
Lord are likely to do more mischief than 
good [“Hear, hear!”] The noble 
Lord must assume that this is the law, 
because when once a decision has been 
given by the highest Court of Appeal it 
becomes the law of the land. Therefore, 
the noble Lord’s course should be to 
alter the law and not to make observa- 
tions on the character of a judgment 
which may do no little harm in the 
‘country effected. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
want to say this, further, that when the 
noble Lord examines the judgment and 
comments upon it and reasons with it 
he is in this difficulty. I am making 
this protest because I was not a party 
to this judgment. If I had been I 
should have refused to have said a word, 
and I do not suppose that any one of 
the learned Judges sitting in this House 
who were parties to that judgment 
would condescend to argue with the 
noble Lord whether their judgment was 
right or wrong after they had once de- 
livered it. [‘ Hear, hear!”] They 
would tell the noble Lord to look at the 
judgment and read it and—may I add? 
—understand it—[laughter and cheers] 
—before he comments upon it. 
*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said he understood the noble and learned 
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Lord to say that a decision of the Privy | 
Council made the law. For that reason | 
it was justifiable to ask that Her. 
Majesty’s Government should alter it. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


[The Eart of Morey, Chairman of 
Committees, in the Chair.] 


Clause 1,— 


WHEN MARRIAGE BETWEEN A MAN AND 
HIS DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER NOT TO 
BE DEEMED VOID. 


No marriage heretofore or hereafter con- 
tracted within the realm or without, other than 
a marriage hereafter contracted in England by 
solemnization thereof, by a clergyman of the 
Established Church of England, shall be deemed 
to have been or shall be void or voidable by 
reason only of having been or being contracted 
between a man and his deceased wife’s sister, 
notwithstanding any statute, canonical or other 
objection, unless it has been already annulled 


in a suit already instituted, or unless either | 


party thereto has (after the marriage and during 
the life of the other) already lawfully married 
another ; and such evidence as would be proof 
of any other marriage shall be received for all 
purposes as evidence of such marriages respec- 
tively; but no right, title, estate, or interest 
now existing in, to, or in respect of any dignity, 
title of honour, or property, and no claim by 
the Crown for duties leviable on or with refer- 
ence to death, and already due and payable, and 
no payment of or discharge for such duties 
already duly made or given, shall be prejudi- 
cially affected hereby. 


Clause agreed to without Amend- 
ment. 


Clause 2,— 


PRIVILEGES OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
MAY BE WITHHELD. 


Provided that no clergyman of the Established 
Church of England shall be liable to any pains 
or penalties for withholding the rights and 
privileges of Church membership from persons 
living together in marriage made valid by this 


Act, or from either of them; and nothing | 


herein contained shall relieve any such clergy- 
man from any ecclesiastical pains or penalties 
to which he would otherwise be liable if this 
Act had not been passed, by reason of his con- 
tracting, or having contracted, or living in 
marriage with his own deceased wife’s sister. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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Viscount HALIFAX moved after 
the word “ passed ” to insert the words, 
“By reason of his solemnising a marriage 


between a man and the sister of his deceased 
wife or” 


The noble Lord said he understood the 
object of the clause was to leave the 
ecclesiastical law as it stood, and with 
the object of securing that more effec- 
tually he moved this Amendment, so as 
to provide that no clergyman of the 
Established Church should be relieved 
by the Act from the ecclesiastical pains 
and penalties to which he was now liable 
by reason of his solemnising a marriage 


| between a man and the sister of his de- 


ceased wife. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN accepted 
the Amendment. He thought it was 
totally unnecessary, but otherwise it ap- 
peared to him unobjectionable. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Question that Clause 2, as 
amended, stand part of the Bull, 


*Viscount GALWAY contended that 
the clause might inflict great hardship 
on many members of the Church of Eng- 
land. A man who made a perfectly 
legal marriage with his deceased wife's 
sister might live in a parish, the clergy- 


/man of which might hold extreme views, 
\and refuse him the sacrament or refuse 


to baptise his children, and this clause 
specially exempted that clergyman from 
any penalties for so doing. That, he 
thought, was a special case of hardship, 
and if he thought there was any possi- 
bility of the Measure becoming law this 
Session with this clause in it he should 


take the opinion of the House on the 
| matter. 


Viscount CLIFDEN agreed with the 
noble Lord. It seemed to him they 
were doing just what they did with 
‘another objectionable Bill, the Divorce 
Amendment Bill. If marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was to be allowed, 
what right had they to put a penalty 
upon it? The clause was in his opinion 
a penal clause, and if a division were 
taken he should vote against it. 

*TuE BISHOP or SALISBURY 
thought that a determined stand ought 
to be made against any attempt to effect 
‘indirectly a change in the law of the 
Churchof England by altering the clause. 
| 
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“ 


The proposer of the Measure had drawn | questions of principle that could be 
special attention to it as safeguarding the | raised later on, and merely appealing to 
rights of the Church. | their Lordships to deal with this matter 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY ‘as if they were dealing with the religion 
shared the objections expressed against! of another community, he earnestly 
the clause. They would set up a most|advised them not to strike out this 
dangerous precedent if they were to clause. 
enact that the law of marriage as settled) Tuz CHAIRMAN put the question 
by Parliament should be subject to a) that the clause stand part of the Bill, 
kind of indirect veto on the part of the|and his decision in favour of the 
clergy. Such a state of things might be! “contents” was at first challenged, but 
all very well if there were no established ultimately the clause was agreed to. 
ech, ag! me rapa vars were Bill re-committed to the Standing 
sanctioned it might extend and end in |g itis oes te eakeml ae 
cleavage between Church and State. er ee ira ee 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN held | *™ended.—[No. 170.] 
that the proposed provision would very | ey 
likely weaken the Establishment, the | BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
strength of which lay in this, that it) Considered in Committee (according 
represented England as a whole.  If| to Order) ; Bill reported without amend- 
clergymen were to be permitted to refuse | ment ; Standing Committee negatived, 
the rights and privileges of the Church | and Bill to be read 3% on Thursday 
to persons who had contracted the| next. 
marriage contemplated by the Bill, the | 
danger alluded to by the noble Earl who | 








had preceded him would very probably | DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
arise. He should vote against the) *THr LORD PRIVY SEAL(Viscount 
clause. Cross) rose to move the Second Reading 


Tuze PRIME MINISTER (The /of this Bill. He explained that it had 
Marquess of Satispury) expressed the | come up from the House of Commons 
opinion that it would be wise to retain|and was entitled a Bill to amend the 
this clause in the Bill. He would not| Diseases of Animals Act, 1894. Their 
go into deep questions of principle, but | Lordships were aware that under the 
would rather ask the House to look | existing law it was in the power of the 
upon the matter from a prudential point | Agricultural Department to allow live 
of view. The difference to the persons | animals to come into Great Britain from 
who desired: to be married under this| other countries. It was proposed by 
Bill of being married at a registry office | this Bill to take away that power and 
or at a church was not, he imagined, a|to make slaughter compulsory in all ex- 
very great one. If they liked big words | cept very special cases. Under the Bill, 
they might talk of “ penalising,” but he | practically all animals would be slaugh- 
did not believe that anyone would con-| tered at the port of debarkation. That 
sider this enactment a very severe hard-| was the simple proposal of the Bill. It 
ship. At any rate, whether their Lord-| would really make no alteration in the 
ships approved of the clause or not, they | practice at the present time, because the 
might be quite certain that if any| Board of Agriculture, when the noble 
coercive power were applied to force the | Lord opposite (Lord Burghclere) so ably 
clergy of the Church to celebrate these | presided over it, prohibited the importa- 
marriages the vast majority of the | tion of live cattle, and that prohibition 
clergy would object, and there would be|had been in force for several years. 
all the trouble and all the scandal and| What the Government now proposed 
all the danger that arose when the| was to give a permanent character to 
power of the State and the conscience of | the regulations laid down by the noble 
the clergy were opposed to each other. Lord himself, and to take away the dis- 
He did not see how .what they could | cretion of the Board of Agriculture in 
gain by such a challenge to the clergy | this matter. Upon this question there 
would compensate for the loss and injury | was undoubtedly a great feeling among 
that would be caused. Therefore, care-| all agriculturists in this country. A 
fully avoiding on that occasion all those | large deputation waited upon the noble 
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Lord opposite when he was at the Board 
of Agriculture, but he did not see his 
way to grant their request that an Act 
of this kind should be passed. After 
the change of Government a still more 
important deputation waited upon the 
present President of the Board of Agri- 
culture. The Royal Agricultural Society 
of England and the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society joined together and 
made representations to the President of 
the Board. They said that in the 
interests of the producers and consumers 
of meat in the United Kingdom it was 
essential that as a safeguard against the 
introduction of contagious diseases, all 
cattle, sheep and swine imported into 
the Kingdom from foreign countries, 
which were not for the time being pro- 
hibited countries, should be slaughtered 
at the port of debarkation. That covered 
all cases except the few to which he had 
alluded. The representations of these 
societies were entitled to the greatest 
consideration. This was not a small 
matter, as the number of cattle and 
store stock in this country was very 
large. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture computed the number of 
cattle in this country in 1895 at nearly 
11 millions, and the value of that stock 
at £96,750,000. He computed the 


number of sheep at 30 millions, and 


their value at £29,750,000. Agri- 
culturists, their interest being so 
large, felt strongly that they were 


entitled to look to Parliament for 
protection against preventible disease. 
If the cattle were slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation the security which 
they wanted and to which they were 
entitled would be given. In the last 
four months of 1890 pleuro-pneumonia 
existed in 20 counties ; 119 outbreaks 
were confirmed, 591 cattle were found to 
be diseased, and of cattle slaughtered as 
having been exposed to infection the 
number was 5,389. The result of 
putting in force the Act of Parliament 
was that in 1895 there was only one 
county infected, one outbreak confirmed, 
one animal found diseased, and only 43 
slaughtered. By putting in force the 


Act, therefore, the disease had been 
reduced to a minimum ; in fact, this 
country was now free from disease ; and 
the agriculturists who spent their money 
on stock now came to Parliament asking 
that they should be left in this happy 


The Lord Privy Seal. 
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position of security. It was said that 
this legislation would disturb the amount 
of imports, and the cattle trade 
especially with Canada. At the time 
when the restrictions were put in force 
no doubt the Canadian trade was a 
falling one. In 1890 the imports were 
121,836 animals ; in 1891, 108,000 ; in 
1892, 98,000; in 1893, 82,000; in 
1894, 82,000 ; but in 1895, in spite of 
the restrictions, the trade rose to 96,000. 
In 1891 the imports from the Argentine 
Republic were 4,000 ; in 1892, 3,500 ; 
in 1893, 6,800; in 1894, 9,500; and 
in 1895, in spite of the restrictions, 
38,000. The fact was that the trade 
was adapting itself to new conditions, 
and therefore the meat was being sent 
in another form. The sheep imported 
from Canada in 1894 were 7,900; in 
1895, 4,500; and up to June, 1896, 
12,500. There had thus been neither a 
limitation of market, as had been pre- 
dicted, nor had the trade suffered from 
the restrictions, though the character of 
it had changed. Rash statements had 
also been made as to the raising of prices 
to the famine point. The price of meat 
in the Metropolitan Cattle Market per 
stone of 8 lb., sinking the offal, in 1878 
was—Dritish inferior, 4s, 6d, ; in 1884, 
4s, ld. ; in 1895, 2s. 8d. ; second class, 
5s. 6d., 5s. 4d., and 3s. 11d. ; first 
class, 6s., 5s. 9d., and 4s. 6d.  Statis- 
tics as to sheep told precisely the same 
story, so that the quantity of meat which 
had come in by the changed conditions 
of the trade had reduced the price of 
meat instead of raising it. He said that 
agriculturists had a right to come to 
Parliament and to ask that the intro- 
duction of cattle disease should be pre- 
vented by statute, so that it could not 
be changed. It might be asked, 
**Cannot you trust the Board of Agri- 
culture ?’’ He could trust the Board 
to do its best in the matter, but it did 
not give absolute security. There were 
two reasons which seemed to him to be 
conclusive on this point. The first was 
the great difficulty which the Agricul- 
tural Department had in finding out 
what was the sanitary state of the stocks 
of cattle in foreign countries. In the 
second place, pleuro-pneumonia and 
sheep scab were extremely difficult to 
detect in the living animal ; and if the 
Board of Agriculture had the duty of 
finding out whether a cargo of animals 
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were diseased or not, it was almost 
impossible for it to do so with absolute 
certainty. It might be urged that there 
was an objection on the part of Canada, 
but he believed that there was less like- 
lihood of a quarrel with Canada if pro- 
hibition was imposed instead of con- 
tinuing the existing order of things 
under the discretion of the Department. 
Agriculturists had a right to demand, 
that now the country had been cleared 
of the disease at a cost to the Exchequer 
of no less a sum than £272,000, all 
possibility of the disease being reimported 
into the country should be taken away. 
That could only be done by the passing 
of an Act of Parliament. He had 
shown that the Bill could not possibly 
do any one any harm, and he hoped 
their Lordships would give it a Second 
Reading. 

*Lorp BURGHCLERE said he would 
not have ventured to have intervened in 
the Debate, being so recent a Member 
of the House, did not the Bill deal with 
a subject with which he had had some | 
intimate acquaintance and seek to affect | 
and modify an Act of Parliament which | 
it was his duty for a considerable 
period to administer. The noble Vis- 
count had quoted figures to prove the 
success of the action which had been 
taken by the Government of the country 
to suppress the various cattle diseases 
which formerly existed. From what the 
noble Viscount said it was clear that the 
existing law was of so admirable a 
nature that it certainly did not require 
any alteration at all. {*‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The noble Viscount spoke of the trade 
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having gone into other channels. 
What trade did he mean? [Viscount 
Cross: ‘‘I meant the dead-meat 
trade.’?] He did not see what the 


dead-meat trade had to do with the 
exclusion of store cattle, and that was 
the only object the Bill appeared to 
have. The noble Viscount went on to 
say that this was not a question affecting 
prices, and he quoted figures to show 
that prices had probably gone down 
rather than up. He quite agreed with 
the noble Lord ; but the question was 
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whether, if they did not stop this trade 
prices would not fall and the consumer | 
be benefited. It was undoubtedly a fact | 
that if they stopped this trade per- 
manently they would do serious injury | 
to those who bought cattle for eee 
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and for the market. Before he dealt 
with some of the drguments he had 
heard advanced in support of the Bill, 
he wished to make it perfectly clear that 
he and those with whom he acted were 
entirely in favour of every possible and 
reasonable precaution being taken to 
prevent the introduction of disease 
among our flocks and herds. That was 
a policy which had their warmest 
approval and one which they did not 
wish to see in any way diminished or 
endangered. But the object of the Bill 
was to repeal Clause 26 of the Animals’ 
Diseases Act of 1894. That was a 
section which allowed the Board of 
Agriculture to make orders from time to 
time admitting live animals into this 
country. Of course, if all the rest of 
the world were suffering from cattle 
disease and were permeated with pleuro- 
pneumonia, it might be wise to prohibit 
animals quitting the port of debarkation 
alive. Such a condition of affairs would 
inevitably, in his opinion, be brought 
about under the existing law. But the 
promoters of this Bill were not content 
with the power, which was now 
possessed, to close our ports against 
infected countries and infected animals, 
but they proposed to close our ports for 
all time, and without any appeal, against 
healthy animals and against countries 
that were free from infection. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’|] That seemed to him a very 
drastic measure, one which required very 
convincing arguments before it could 
commend itself to the inhabitants of a 
Free Trade country like this. Two 
principal arguments had been advanced 
why the law should be altered from its 
present permissive character and con- 
verted into one for perpetually excluding 
live store cattle. It was said a Govern- 
ment might arise and a Minister of Agri- 
culture be appointed who would so fail 
in their duty, either for political or other 
unworthy motives—he supposed either 
from the weakness of the majority of the 
Government or from the weakness of the 
Minister himself—as to open our ports, 
let in infected animals, and so recklessly 
endanger the health of our home-bred 
stock. He could not believe that such 
a thing would ever happen. The respon- 
sibility would be so great as to make a 
Minister rather err on the side of exclu- 
sion than of free entry. The late Gov- 
ernment were not afflicted with a 
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plethora of supporters—[a laugh|—it 
had amongst its adherents very influential 
opponents of the exclusion of Canadian 
cattle, and yet neither the pressure of 
their friends, nor the action of their 
opponents at an important by-election in 
Scotland, made them waver for a minute 
in their proper policy. Besides, to use the 
argument he had quoted was really to 
cast a reflection upon the expert per- 
manent officials of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. If any danger were to be appre- 
hended they would not sit idly by. 
They would not see the great work of 
extinguishing cattle disease in this 
country imperilled without putting 
before their chief such excellent reasons 
and admirable representations that 
would cause him to adopt the safer 
methods. It was further said that the 
cattle breeders of the United Kingdom 
lived in such constant fear of their herds 
being decimated by disease that they 
were deterred from developing their 
industry. That might have been a valid 
argument 20 or 30 years ago, when 
farmers lost large sums of money through 
disease amongst their flocks and herds, 
but it could not be regarded as such 
now, when practically cattle disease had 
been exterminated under the existing 
law, and through the action of the 
Board of Agriculture. Security from 
disease was by no means solely due to the 
exclusion of foreign cattle. It was due 
also to the increased efficiency and skill of 
the experts in dealing with the out- 
breaks. When he was at the Agricul- 
tural Office he had no hesitation in 
saying that the outbreaks were sup- 
pressed at a tithe of the cost and a 
tithe of the time which had _ been 
necessary in previous years, and that 
was owing to the increased experi- 
ence of the officers of the Board of 
Agriculture ; and he was not afraid to 
repeat what he had said elsewhere, that 
there never was a time when breeders 
might put capital into their business 
with greater confidence than now. The 
only justification for this Bill would be 
to show that the original Act had failed. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There was practi- 
cally only one disease affected by the 
Bill, and that was pleuro-pneumonia. 
The noble Lord spoke about sheep scab. 
It was not a pretty disease ; but it was 
not—and he quoted the opinion of 
Professor Brown to this effect—a disease 


Lo:d Burghelere. 
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which required stamping out. Had 
they not been able to deal with pleuro- 
pneumonia under the existing Act} 
Figures showed that they had actually 
exterminated it. The outbreaks, which 
formerly could be numbered by thou- 
sands, were, after the passing of the 
Act, reduced to 191 in 1891, in 1892 to 
35, in 1893 to nine, and in 1894 to two, 
at which figure, he believed, the out- 
breaks now stood. These figures amply 
demonstrated that the Act had been a 
success, and that the proposed change 
was absolutely and entirely unnecessary, 
Then if increased security would not be 
the result of this Bill, what was the use 
of passing it, and whom would it please 4 
It was not likely to please the colonies— 
Canada, for instance. Canada naturally 
viewed with regret the prohibition of her 
store cattle which the late Government 
were obliged to impose ; that was a tem- 
porary measure enforced for hygienic 
reasons; but what would she say to 
a Bill which would exclude Canadian 
cattle for all time, though the 
country might be free from dis- 
ease. There were other colonies also 
seeking to set up a profitable trade with 
this country in the matter of store 
cattle. That hope would be extinguished 
by this Bill. Surely this question of 
the colonies was one which should have 
their grave attention ; any way the Bill 
was a strange precursor of that Imperial 
Zollverein which was to link all the 
Colonies by the bonds of Free Trade, 
and which they had lately heard adum- 
brated in soimportant a quarter. [ ‘‘Hear, 
hear !’’] Those who had anything to 
do with the administration of these Acts 
knew that suspicions were aroused that 
Protectionist tendencies were being 
brought about under the veil of protection 
from disease. Again, in the enforce- 
ment of restrictions when an outbreak 
occurred, they had often heard farmers 
say that the regulations were worse 
than the disease ; could they be certain 
that under this new and extreme Act 
all the existing discontent might not 
combine together and producean agitation 
dangerous, if not fatal, to the excellent 
policy which the existing law embodies ! 
He had, he thought, shown four things 
—first, that the Bill would give no 
greater security against cattle disease 
than was given under the existing Acts ; 
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second, that as far as disease was con-| thought that the price of store cattle 
cerned it offered no additional impulse | | would be raised and that farming pursuits 
to cattle-breeding ; third, that it must | would be more difficult for them in the 
offend the colonies ; and, fourth, that it | future. He sympathised with the large 
might endanger the very policy it was|farmers in Aberdeenshire, Forfarshire, 
supposed to strengthen. What was the ‘and Norfolk, who never bred their own 
real reason why the supporters of the | animals and ‘trusted to buy cheap store 
Bill were so anxious that it should cattle to fatten on turnips; but they 
become law? He believed it was one) should not say that there was a danger 
thing only, and that was the uncertainty of their raising the price of meat by this 
of the maintenance of the present | Bill. Since store cattle had been pro- 
restrictions. That was the root of the hibited altogether from landing the price 
agitation against this Bill. The fact | of meat had gradually fallen. The fact 
was the cattle breeders were afraid that) was that the dead meat trade was 
some day Canada, the United States, now increasing—( Opposition cheers |— 
Argentina, and other countries would be and that Canada was not losing in any 
able to show a clean bill of health, and | | Way by not importing stores for feeding 
that ‘* ‘* prices would fall to a ruinous | in this country, but was really making a 
level,’’ as was stated recently in a letter | better profit by sending dead meat. 
in the Standard. What was desired|They had proved in the ‘last four years 
was to give a monopoly in store cattle | that prohibition certainly did not raise 
to the breeders in this country, and to the price of meat, but what it did was 
protect them for all time against compe- te prevent about one-tenth of the farmers 
tition in the open markets of the world. | of this country from being able to go to 
He was not accusing the Government of | ports like Aberdeen, Dundee, or Glasgow, 
bringing in veiled Protection; he was/|and buy what they thought were cheap 
not even saying then whether the effect | stores—[Opposition cheers|—as against 
of this Bill was good or bad; he was the interests of nine-tenths of the other 
only stating what the inevitable result agriculturists in the country. He be- 
of it would be. He knew the Measure lieved there was pleuro-pneumonia in 
had been pressed on the Government by Canada, and they must remember that 
agricultural societies of the highest there were 3,000 miles of frontier be- 
authority, but it was legislation for one tween Canada and the United States, 
class and one trade ; and it was essential over which the cattle could pass and 
that such legisiation should not injure re-pass with the greatest freedom, and 
other great principles which were bene- that disease might be communicated in 
ficial alike to that class and the nation as that way. They believed that if they 
a whole. The Bill in no way fulfilled once let in stores indiscriminately from 
these elementary conditions, and he there- foreign countries they would not be able 
fore felt it his duty to oppose it as a| to check disease. The evidence adduced 
Measure absolutely unnecessary, and before the Board of Agriculture was 
possibly dangerous to the very interests | conclusive to the minds of most agricul- 
it professed to safeguard. turists, when the experiment was made 
*THE Marquess or HUNTLY saidjin two cargoes that came over, there 
the great majority of the agriculturists | were animals infected with pleuro-pneu- 
of the country had come to the con-|monia. The most prudent course was 
clusion that the time had arrived when that there should be a total prohibition 
permanency should be given to these | of live animals at the port of landing, 
Acts. He admitted that the disease had and that it should be made permanent. 

diminished year by year, but, surely, it. *Earnt SPENCER said he would give 
was right that they should take care place to no one in his desire to prevent 
that the country was not subjected to|the introduction of disease among the 
the risk of having in the future to go to | flocks and herds of the United Kingdom. 
the expense of dealing with fresh He had had considerable experience of 
outbreaks. They would find that nine- | the subject as far hack as the year 1865, 
tenths of the farmers were in favour and had been chairman of a Commission 
of the Acts being made permanent. of which the Prime Minister and Lord 
He sympathised very much with those Playfair were also members. He had 
who were affected by this Bill, and who had also very considerable experience in 
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the administration of the Acts, both in 
Treland, at the Privy Council here, and 
in his own country, and he had always 
advocated the strongest possible enforce- 
ment of the laws which existed for the 
prevention of disease among cattle. 
Feeling so strongly as he did asto the 
necessity of preventing disease in this 
country, he did not approve of the 
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which was perfectly open to the whole 
world. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He alto. 
|gether denied that all agriculturists 
'were in favour of making the pre- 
'vention of the introduction of cattle 
| permanent, and adduced, as a case in 
‘point, the evidence of Mr. Clare 
| Sewell Read to the effect that— 


present Measure, which was altogether | 


unnecessary. He did not 
labour this argument, because his noble 
Friend, who not long ago was Minister 
of Agriculture, had put the case so 
admirably. It had been said that if, 
cattle disease again appeared without 
an alteration of the law we might again 
incur a heavy expenditure ; but he did 
not believe that for a moment. The 
heavy expenditure which the noble 
Viscount had quoted was an expenditure 
when there were practically no effective 
means of dealing with disease in the 
country. His belief was 
Government would 
cattle into this country if there was the 
slightest evidence that disease existed in 
the country from which those cattle 
came. He maintained that this was 
absolutely a matter for the Executive 
Government to deal with, and that 


Parliament was not the proper body to 


deal with it. If cattle were permanently 
prevented from being introduced into 


this country it would be a very serious | 


thing for a large part of the agricul- 
tural community. The noble Marquess 
who last spoke had said that the Bill 
would only affect one-tenth of the agri- 
culturists; but why should they pass 
an Act which put a great hardship upon 
one-tenth of the agriculturists when it 
was not necessary at all?  [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| With regard to the position of 
the graziers and feeders, he had con- 
sulted a good many of the farmers who 
were very largely interested, and they 
had the strongest objection to this 
Measure, stating that it would deal a 
most serious blow to the occupiers and 
owners of the best grazing lands of this 
country. From his own personal experi- 
ence he should certainly say that was 
the case. 


Bill would be an _ absolutely closed 
market—he would not use the word pro- 
tection, but it really did come to that— 
and when they sold they sold in a market 





Earl Spencer. 


want to) 


that no| 
venture to admit! 


The graziers and feeders | 
bought in a market which under this! 


| ‘as a grazier, if he was exposed to all the 
benefits, or rather all the evils of Free Trade, 
by having the meat here from every country 
|under Heaven, if he could by any possibility 
obtain these healthy stores from our own 
dominions, he did not think they ought to be 
excluded. Our cattle would not be fed as cheaply 
as the Canadians supplied them at present. 
They were good well fed cattle, better bred 
than the Irish as a ru'e; they were older and 
they were cheaper.” 


That was a high authority on this sub- 
ject. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Of course he 
could quote several other authorities with 
regard to it, but he had no desire to 
weary their Lordships by doing so, and 
therefore he would only add that a well- 
known agriculturist in Norfol!: had stated 
that the loss per bullock caused by the 
absence of store cattle in one year from 
Canada had amounted to about £2. He 
would not labour the subject further, but 
would merely state that the question, in 
his view, was not so much that the price 
of meat would be raised as that the dis- 
tribution of profits would be largely 
interfered with to the injury of the 
feeders and graziers throughout the 
country. He need say no more on the 
subject because his noble Friend who sat 
beside him had spoken so well with 
regard to it. Before he sat down he 
should like to say a word with regard to 
the way in which this Bill would affect 
Canada. He must say that he had been 
somewhat surprised at the way in which 
it was proposed to permanently exclude 
Canadian cattle from our ports. We 
were using fair words of conciliation 
towards Canada when we referred to the 
possibilities of the establishment of a 
Zollverein, and at the same time we 
were about permanently to exclude her 
cattle from our markets. He thought 
that that was a very serious step to take, 
and he desired to enter his strong pro- 
test against this Measure, which he 
thought was perfectly unnecessary, and 
which, if passed, would deal a very heavy 


_— at one of the most important inte- 
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rests in our agricultural community, and N OT-CONTENTS. 
would be a most unfriendly act towards Ripon, M. ene 
Canada and others whose interests we Leigh, L. 
were bound to do our best to promote. | Buckinghamshire, E. | Monk-Bretton, L. 
‘a Hear, hear !”} Chesterfield, E. [Trt-| Monkswell, L. 
: LER. | Playfair, L. 
ae ‘ Crewe, E. Reay, L. 
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Hardwicke, E. Ker, L. (M. Lothian.) 
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Morley, E. 
Nelson, E. 
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Vane, E. 
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| Manners of Haddon, L. 
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| Stuart of Castle Stuart, 
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| Suffield, L. 

| Thring, L. 
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Herschell, L. 
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| 
| Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
|mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
| House on Monday next. 


INDIAN DISPATCHES. 

Lorp REAY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether he would 
lay on the Table of the House a Return 
of opinions and reasons entered in the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council with reference 
to the Dispatch of April 2, 1896, to the 
Government of India, leaving to their 
operation Acts 2 and 3 of 1896, on the 
subject of the Indian Tariff Act and the 
cotton duties; a similar Return with 
reference to the expenses of troops to 
be dispatched to Africa in aid of the 
Egyptian troops, and the Dispatches 
from the Government of India on the 
liability of India to defray this cost. 

*THE Eart or ONSLOW said that 
there would be no objection to laying 
the first two Papers to which the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord referred upon the 
Table if he would move for them. The 
third Paper would be presented to both 
Houses in due course by command, and 
therefore there was no necessity for the 
noble Lord to move for its production. 

Lorp REAY moved that the first two 
Papers should be laid upon the Table. 


- 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 29th June 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


SCOVELL’S DIVORCE BILL [n.t.] 
Read the Third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


TODD'S DIVORCE BILE [x.1.] 
Read the Third time, and _ passed, 
without Amendment. 


EAST SURREY WATER BILL. 
Reported, without Amendment; Re- 
port to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


Bill to be read the Third time. 


EAST INDIA (KAFIRISTAN). 
Return [presented 26th June] to be 
printed.—| No. 262.] 


EAST INDIA (SIAM AND THE UPPER 
MEKONG). 
Return [presented 26th June | to be 
printed.-- [ No. 263.] 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS. 

Copy presented, of Finance Accounts 
of the United Kingdom for the year 
ended 31st March 1896 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 264.] 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Accounts presented, of all Deposits 
received and paid during the year ended 
3lst December 1895, and of the Sums 
received and paid by the National Debt 
Commissioners on Account of the Fund 
for the Post Office Savings Banks in the 
same year [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed.—{ No. 265. } 
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WOODS, FORESTS, AND LAND 
REVENUES. 

Copy presented, of Seventy-fourth 
Report of the Commissioners: dated 
26th June 1896 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed.—{No. 
266. 


QUESTIONS. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, (1) whether he has any further 
information in regard to the knowledge 
possessed by Mr. Rhodes of the contem- 
plated raid into the Transvaal before 
that raid took place since the publica- 
tion of the “cyphered telegrams ;” (2) 
whether, since these telegrams have been 
made public, the Directors have had 
under their consideration the acceptance 

of the resignation of Mr. Rhodes as 
Managing Director of the Chartered 
Company of South Africa, and whether 
they have come to any deeision in the 
matter ; and, (3) whether Herr Beit is 
still a Director of the Company, and 
whether he has furnished any explanation 
of the “ cyphered telegrams,” in so far 
as he was connected with them, to the 
Board of the Company 4 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The answer to the 
first Question of the hon. Member is in 
'the negative. In reply to the second 
and third Questions I am informed by 
the Solicitor to the British South Africa 
| Company that the Directors named and 
| Dr. Rutherford Harris have tendered 
'their resignations, which have been 
accepted by the Board. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exechequer, what 
is the amount of public money, if any, 
already expended in regard to the Military 
| operations now taking place in Rhodesia, 
and what is the amount of obligations, 
if any, for which the Treasury is liable 

in regard to these operations ; whether 
‘he is aware that the liability of the 
Chartered Company of South Africa is 
limited to the amount of its paid up 
capital; and whether, he has under 
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these circumstances taken steps to insure 
that all public moneys advanced in re- 
spect to the Military operations, or for. 
the payment of which the Treasury has 
assumed liability, will be repaid by the 
Company ; if so, what these steps have 
been ! 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): The only extra expense 
that can have been incurred in this 
matter up to the present time would be 
for the transport of about 600 men from 
Natal and Cape Town to Mafeking. 
Returns of this have been asked for but 
have not been received, but the whole 
could only amount to asmallsum. No- 
thing is being advanced for the operations 
in Rhodesia, and the Treasury has under- 
taken no obligations with respect to them. 
The obligation on the Chartered Com- 
pany to discharge claims rightly made 
on it is co-extensive with its assets, and I 
have no reason to question its ability and 
willingness to discharge them. 


MADAGASCAR. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether it is the case, as stated 
in the French Chamber, that the United 
States have given up their Treaty with 
Madagascar, or whether Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the 
United States continue to hold the same 
view with regard to the recent change in 


the international relations of that 
country ¢ 
THE UNDER SECRETARY of 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): We have not heard that the 
American Government have given up 
their Treaty with Madagascar as stated 
in the Question, but have reason to 
believe that communications are passing 
between them and the French Govern- 
ment. The American Government and 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
taken concerted action, their position 
not being identical as regards engage- 
ments. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 
Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
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Tynemouth (Mr. R. S. Donkin), I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
whether, to enable H.M.S. Medusa, now 
stationed on the Tyne, to make a short 
cruise at sea, the Admiralty have been 
compelled to send to Chatham for 
some 30 men, although daily some 20 
to 80 Naval Reserve men are exercising 
on board ? 

THe CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): No, when H.M.S. 
Medusa recently proceeded to sea for a 
short cruise not a man was sent to her 
from Chatham. Twelve Coastguardmen 
of the non-embarking section were em- 
barked in the Medusa to carry out their 
annual 10 days drill, and 33 Royal 
Naval Reserve men went out in her. 
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TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

Coronet LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, if he intends to proceed this 
Session with the Teachers’ Registration 
Bill? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University) said he was very 
anxious to proceed with this Bill, but 
he confessed he did not see any pros- 
pect of doing so before the close of the 
Session. 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD asked, if the 
Piil were made non-contentious could he 
see his way to proceed with the Bill ? 

Str J. GORST: Oh, yes, certainly, 
if the Bill could be treated as entirely 
non-contentious, but I have always been 
stopped after Twelve o’clock when I have 
tried to take the Second Reading. 
[ Laughter. | 


SALE OF HOLDING (CASTLEBLANEY). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, §.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
the Irish Land Commission intend to 
evict Patrick McGinn, Corryogan, on 
decree got recently at Quarter Sessions, 
Castleblaney ; (2) whether he is aware 
that McGinn sold his farm by auction in 
January last, and that Mr. Bailie, 
Crown Solicitor, Castleblaney, by letter 
dated 1st February 1896, directed the 
auctioneer to return the deposit to the 
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purchaser, as the sale could not be carried 
out owing to McGinn not having the 
title-deed of his farm; (3) whether the 
deed of McGinn’s farm has been with the 
Irish Land Commissioners since 1894 ; 
(4) whether he is aware that if McGinn 
had had his deed in January last the 
recent law proceedings would have been 
unnecessary ; and, (5) whether he will 
stay the eviction of McGinn until he gets 
the deed of his farm and enable him to 
sell, seeing that only 12 months annuity 
was due against McGinn up to lst May 
last ? 

*THeE CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) : The object of the pro- 
ceedings referred to in the first para- 
graph was to recover on the decree, 
through the Sheriff, three instalments 
due by Patrick McGinn. The Commis- 
sioners do not intend on that decree to 
evict McGinn, but if the Sheriff fails to 
levy the amount, they will have to con- 
sider what further proceedings should be 


taken with a view to the sale of the 
holding. There is nothing at present to 


prevent Patrick McGinn selling the 
holding himself, and the Commissioners 
would much prefer that he should do so 
than that they should be forced to sell 
the holding for default. As to the second 
paragraph, it does not appear to be 
correct to say that Mr. Bailie “ directed 
the auctioneer to return the deposit to the 
purchaser, as the sale could not be carried 
out owing to McGinn not having the 
title-deed of hisfarm.” It does, however, 
appear that the sale fell through, partly, 
at all events, in consequence of Mr. 
Bailie’s failure to ascertain that an appli- 
cation for registration had been duly 
lodged. Mr. Bailie was not acting in his 
capacity as Crown Solicitor, nor was he 
acting on behalf of the Land Commission. 
The Questions in paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 
seem to have been put under a complete 
misapprehension. McGinncould have sold 
his farm on the occasion referred to if 
proper searches and inquiries had been 
made in the Local Registration of Title 
Office. In no case, as has been before 
explained, are copies of deeds returned 
under such circumstances. As_ before 
indicated, the Commissioners are pre- 
pared to consider an application from 
McGinn to allow him a reasonable time 
to sell his holding before they take steps 
for that purpose. They are in no way 


Mr. James Daly. 
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responsible for the failure which appears 
to have occurred. 

Mr. DALY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that he had 
in his possession a letter from the secre- 
tary to the Land Commission, stating 
that only 12 months’ rent were due, oul 
also that he had a letter-—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is replying upon the answer, 
The Question has been fully answered. 

Mr. DALY : I shall forward the letters 
to the right hon. Gentleman. 


PENSIONS COMMUTATION TABLES, 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether the Tables of 
the Pensions Commutation Board have 
been revised since the reduction in the 
rate of interest on Consols; if he will 
state when the Tables were last revised ; 
and whether he will now consider the 
advisability of ordering a revision of the 
Tables ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No such revision has 
taken place since the Tables were pro- 
mulgated, immediately after the passing 
of the Pensions Commutation Act of 
1871. There is no power to revise the 
Tables so far as regards a reduction of 
the rate of interest on which they are 
based, which is prescribed by Section (4) 
(1) c. of the Act of 1871. 


WATERTIGHT DOORS (AUTOMATIC 
APPLIANCES). 

Mr. T. B. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. 
Ives) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, whether the attention of his 
Department has been called to the 
desirability of supplementing the closing 
of watertight doors in Her Majesty’s 
ships by automatic appliances ; and, if 
not, whether he will cause an jindepen- 
dent Inquiry and Report to be made on 
the subject ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
Yes ; the attention of the Admiralty has 
been frequently called to the adoption of 
automatic appliances for closing water- 
tight doors, and no independent Inquiry 
is. considered necessar y: Stringent 
orders are in force as to the closing of 
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watertight doors and automatic valves 
for closing apertures in watertight bulk- 
heads and decks. 

Mr. BOLITHO asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the appliance which had been submitted 
to and refused by the Admiralty was 
now being tried in the American Navy ? 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said that personally he was not aware 
of that fact. 


LANARK MOOR (MILITARY CANTEEN). 

Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether he is aware that 
the canteen on Lanark Moor of the 3rd 
and 4th Battalions Scottish Rifles is open 
to supply civilians with excisable liquors 
on Sunday ; and whether he will take 
steps to prevent this in future ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): The officer com- 
manding the 3rd and 4th Battalions 
Scottish Rifles reports :— 


“The canteen (of those battalions) on Lanark 
Muir is not open to supply civilians with 
excisable or any other liquors on Sunday, or 
any other day ”’ ; 


and he adds that any statement to the 
contrary is absolutely false. 


VACCINATION PROSECUTION 
(BRADFORD-ON-AVON),. 
Caprain CHALONER (Wilts, West- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
certain cases tried at the Bradford-on- 
Avon Petty Sessions on 27th May last, 
under the Vaccination Acts, in which 
Mr. William Grove Pariss appeared on 
behalf of George Henry Banks and 
others, under the powers conferred on 
hin by the Vaccination Act, 1871, 
Section 11, final Clause, when the pre- 
siding magistrate refused to allow Mr. 
Pariss to be heard on behalf of the 
defendants, and proceeded to make 


vaccination orders without hearing any 
defence ; and, whether -he was within 
his rights in this action; and, if not, 
whether the Secretary of State will 
cancel the orders so made, and direct 
that the costs imposed shall be refunded! 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Wuire Ruiptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I have already inquired into 
these cases. With regard to that of 
George Banks, I understand that he 
appeared in person to answer the charge, 
and the Justices, holding that Section 11 
of the Act empowers only an absent 
defendant to appear by a duly authorised 
representative, decided that he could not 
be represented or assisted by a person 
other than a solicitor. I see no reason 
for questioning this decision. With 
regard to the other cases, I am informed 
that the Justices only declined to hear 
Mr. Pariss on his attempting to raise a 
discussion about them collectively, ex- 
pressing the opinion that each case must 
be dealt with singly and on its own 
merits, but that Mr. Pariss left the court 
before they were taken. 


POSTAL FACILITIES (COUNTY 
CLARE). 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the Postmaster General 
has received a memorial from the inhabi- 
tants of Morris’s Mills, county Clare, 
asking for the establishment of a post 
office in this district ; and, whether it is 
proposed to grant the prayer of the 
memorial ? 

Toe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The memorial referred to by the hon. 
Member has been received, and inquiry 
is being made in the matter. The result 


shall be communicated to the hon. 
Member. 
ANNALY ESTATE (COUNTY 
LONGFORD). 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, what is the 
cause of the delay in the carrying out of 
the sales to the tenants of the Annaly 
Estate, county Longford; has the In- 
spector yet made his Report to the Land 
Commission ; and is it the Land Com- 
mission that is causing the delay of com- 
pletion of these sales ? 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the Registrar of the Land 
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Judges Court that since the 12th March | referred to byA. Wight in evidence before 
last, when I replied to a somewhat|the Sweating Committee as the worst 
similar question addressed to me by the | sweaters he was acquainted with ? 
hon. Member, some progress has been| Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
made towards a settlement of the rental. |o tmz WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powett- 
To facilitate the preparation of the rental | Wint1ams, Birmingham, 8.): The firm 
and the sale of the holdings the Land | of Ross and Co., which was struck off 
Commission departed from their usual|the list in 1887, and to which Mr, 
course and had the estate inspected prior | Wight’s evidence may have referred, has 
to the preparation of the rental, and, as| ceased to exist. A limited company 
a rule, the Inspector’s Report of his | using the old title was placed on the list 
inspection was favourable. The Land | of contractors at the time of its forma 
Commission are in no way to blame for | tion in April of last year, but no member 
the delay that has occurred, and until|of the former firm has any interest in 
the rental has been settled they cannot | that company. 
make an offer to purchase. Any delay 
that may have taken place rests, I am 
informed, with the solicitor who has| ATTACKS ON BRITISH SEAMEN AT 
charge of the proceedings. NICOLAIEFY. 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTSON 
| (Hackney, S.): I beg to ask the Under 
TRISH LIGHTS (COAL SUPPLY). Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. DALY : I beg to ask the Presi-| whether his attention has been called to 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether he | the inability of the British Consulate 
can state if the Commissioners of Irish | authorities at the port of Nicolaieff, 
Lights when inviting coal tenders this|South Russia, to induce the local 
year confined the competition to White-| authorities to take proper measures to 
haven coal only ; and, whether he will| prevent attacks by natives on British 
direct the Commissioners of Irish Lights |seamen landing at that port; and, 
in future, when inviting tenders for coal, | whether instructions will be given to 
to make the race open to all collieries |Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
that produce good house coal ? burg to secure efficient protection from 
THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD | ill-treatment for such British sailors? 
or TRADE (Mr. Ritcnte, Croydon): I| Mr. CURZON: No information on 
am informed by the Commissioners of | the matter to which the hon. Member 
Trish Lights that tenders were invited | calls attention has been received at the 
by them for Whitehaven coal only, be-| Foreign Office; but a report will be 
cause they consider that that coal is| called for from Her Majesty’s Vice- 
most suitable for the special purposes for | Consul at Nicolaieff. 
which it is required. The Board of 
Trade cannot interfere with the discretion 
of the Lighthouse authority in making); CORK AND COACHFORD RAILWAY. 
a selection as to the coal best suited for, Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
their purposes. beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the Cork and Coachford Rail- 
ARMY CONTRACTS. way is being utilised in any way for 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg} postal purposes; and whether, having 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for | regard to the long and hilly road between 
War, whether Messrs. Ross and Co., of | Coachford and Cork, he would take ad- 
Bermondsey, are to be placed on the list | vantage for the postal system of the 
of Government contractors, although, | railway in question ? 
owing tothe Report of Sir W. Marriott’s} Mr. HANBURY: The Cork and 
Committee on the adulterated and in-|Coachford Railway is not made use of 
ferior goods supplied by them, they were |for postal service. By mail cart the 
in 1887 struck off the list by the Secre-| mails reach Coachford at 5.25 a.m., and 
tary of State for War and First Lord of | are dispatched at 7.20 p.m., while the 
the Admiralty (“Hansard,” 854, vol. | first train from Cork does not arrive at 
327); and, whether this is the firm|Coachford until 9.47 a.m., and the last 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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train at night is dispatched as early as 
435 p.m. There would be no advan- 
tage, therefore, but the reverse, in re- 
sorting to the use of the railway. 


TELEPHONE EXAMINATION. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as_repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, what is 
the sum spent annually by the Post 
Office on examination of telephones, and 
by whom is such examination made ; 
and whether such examination is made 
by experts, and how are they selected 1 

Mr. HANBURY: The examination 
of telephones is carried out as part of the 
examination of telegraphic apparatus, 
and no separate account is kept of the 
cost incurred in respect of telephones. 
The examination is made by oflicers of 
the engineering staff, who are selected 
for their special fitness for the duty. 


POSTAL SERVICE (DONOUGHMORE). 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, will he ex- 
plain why the postal service to Donough- 
more is still conducted by a mail car 
service, although the present light rail- 
way to Donoughmore could be utilised 
to facilitate and accelerate the service in 
question ; and whether any additional 
cost would be incurred in utilising the 
railway for parcel post purposes ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Donoughmore is 
served, not by mail cart but by a post- 
man using a _ bicycle, who reaches 
Donoughmore at 9.20 a.m. and leaves at 
430 p.m. The trains available would 
afford no acceleration, but on the con- 
trary there would be a slight curtailment 
of hours, and the change suggested is 
not therefore expedient. The Post 
Office would have to pay for the use of 
the railway for the conveyance of letter 
mails, but if used for parcel post pur- 
poses, little or no additional cost would 
be incurred. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
has received a resolution passed at a 
meeting of flax and corn millowners, 
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held at Monaghan on Monday the 22nd 
instant, complaining of being excluded 
from the proposed benefits of the Irish 
Land Bill, and claiming to have the 
same privileges as other agriculturists ; 
and, if he would reconsider this 
matter, and devise some means by which 
the owners of flax and corn mills will 
not be debarred from the justice which 
they claim of inclusion in the advantages 
of the pending land legislation ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received a copy of the Resolution. 
Owners of flax and corn mills, as such, 
have never been included in the scope 
of the Land Acts, and the Government 
cannot undertake to include them in the 
Bill now before Parliament. 


KHARPUT. 

Mr. ABEL SMITH (Herts, Hert- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Report of the British Vice Council at 
Kharput, relative to distress and acts of 
oppression committed by local authorities 
in that district, will be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. CURZON : Whenever a further 
collection of papers relative to the con- 
dition of the Armenian population of 
Asiatic Turkey is presented to Parlia- 
ment, the reports received from Her 
Majesty’s Vice Consul at Kharput will 
be included. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
the Guardians of the Rathdown Union 
have commenced to build the labourers’ 
cottages which they have long since been 
urged to build by the Local Government 
Board ; and, if so, how soon will they 
be completed ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Provisional Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board authorising the erection of 
three cottages in this Union was pub- 
lished on Saturday. Should an appeal 

e lodged against the Order within a 
1 onth from the date of publication the 
mse would then have to go before the 
ev ivy Council, but if, as seems likely, no 
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such petition be presented the guardians 
would, at the expiration of the month, 
be in a position to proceed with the 
erection of the cottages without further 
delay. 


LINLITHGOW LOCH 
(SUNDAY BOATING). 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, if he is aware that, in granting 
permission lately allowing boat-hiring on 
Linlithgow Loch during certain hours on 
Sundays, he has roused the feelings of 
the great majority of the people of the 
locality, as evidenced by a petition put 
into his hands signed by no less than 
1,424 persons, including the provost, 
magistrates, and two-thirds of the Town 
Council, the whole of the Protestant 
clergy of the burgh and parish, and 
most of the residents of the districts, in- 
cluding a large body of working men ; 
and if he will withdraw said permission. 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Doveias, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The petition alluded 
to reached me on Friday last and is now 
under my consideration. I am bound to 
say that, as at present advised, I am not 
prepared to withdraw the permission. 


ROYAL IRISH MILITARY 
TOURNAMENT (DUBLIN). 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether pensions will be 
granted to two artillerymen who were 
severely injured last week while engaged 
in a military display under the orders of 
their officers at the Royal Irish Military 
Tournament in Dublin ? 

Mr. POWELL -WILLIAMS : If the 
injuries received by these men should 
unfortunately prove sufficiently serious 
to prevent them from continuing in the 
service they will be pensioned. 

Captain DONELAN: Can the hon. 
Gentleman say whether they will receive 
any money grant as compensation for 
their injuries ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Na, 
Sir. The matter would depend to some 
extent upon the nature of the injuries, 
and it is impossible to say at present. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


{COMMONS} 
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HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) ; I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, if he can say when a commencement 
will be made with the new works at Haul- 
bowline, and what works it is proposed 
first to proceed with ; and, whether the 
machinery required to equip the Dock- 
yard will be placed in position during 
the present year. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN ; 
Orders have been given for the com- 
mencement of the following works as 
early as possible :—Roadways, tramlines, 
etc., pitching slopes at south-east corner 
of yard, dredging cambers, slipway, new 
building to serve as smithy, and supply 
of fresh water to dockyard. The sheers 
and crane have been already ordered, and 
the remaining machinery will be obtained 
during the financial year and fixed in 
place as early as possible. 

Captain DONELAN: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether, when these 
works are commenced, they will be 
proceeded with until they are completed ! 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
replied that the works would be pro- 
ceeded with as rapidly as possible. 


MASHONALAND. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will, 
in view of the critical position of British 
Colonists in Mashonaland, send a force 


of Her Majesty’s Indian Army via 
Beira. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : If more 


troops are required for the suppression 
of the rebellion I am advised that it will 
be undesirable to employ Indian regi- 
ments, as this would be accepted by the 
natives as a confession of weakness on 
the part of the whites. General Good- 
enough and Sir F. Carrington have been 
informed that Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to send any reinforcements 
which they may consider necessary, but 
they agree that no more troops are 
required at present. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
Her Majesty’s Government, however, 
propose to keep the Cape garrison at its 
full strength, and will supply the places 
of any troops which have been or may 
be moved to thefront. With this object 
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a battalion of the King’s Royal Rifles 
has been ordered to the Cape from Malta. 
(“ Hear, hear !”| 


Incidence of Local 


ARREST OF MR. HARRISON. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
can inform the House as to the reported 
arrest of British subjects by Venezuelan 
authorities, and as to the action taken in 
consequence by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. CURZON : Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were informed by the Governor 
of British Guiana of the arrest of Mr. 
Harrison while engaged in survey work 
on the left bank of the Acarabisci River 
on 15th June. A protest was made 
against this action of the Venezuelan 
authorities ; and information has since 
been received that on news of the occur- 
rence reaching Caracas, orders were sent 
for Mr. Harrison’s release. 


VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY. 
Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo,8.) : 


I beg to ask the Under Svcretary of State | creasing for the past few years in China 
for Foreign Affairs, whether he will | 


explain the present stage of the nego- | 


tiations between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Republic of Venezuela in 
relation to boundary disputes in that 
country ; whether the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly offered to submit 
the whole matter in dispute to arbitra- 
tion ; and, if so, why these offers have 
not been accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and, whether Papers re- 
lating to these proposals for arbitration 
will soon be laid before Parliament ? 
Mr. CURZON : No recent communi- 
cations or negotiations have passed with 
the Venezuelan Government in regard to 
the boundary dispute. The offers of the 
Venezuelan Government to submit the 
matter in dispute to arbitration have all 


been laid before Parliament in the Blue- | 


book, Venezuela No. 1, of this year. 


GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary tothe 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if he is 
aware that a syndicate has been formed 
to erect railings and a gate at the path 
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leading to the Giant’s Causeway, with 
the object of excluding visitors from the 
Causeway sights, except upon the payment 
of toll ; (2) that workmen are actually 
engaged in the making of preparations 
to exclude the public from the Causeway, 
except upon the payment of toll; and 
that the services have been secured of an 
ex-sergeant of constabulary who is to act 
as toll collector ; and, (3) what course does 
the Irish Executive intend to pursue in 
regard to this invasion of an old and im- 
portant public right ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: So far 
as I can ascertain, the facts are sub- 
stantially as stated in the first paragraph. 
As to the second paragraph, suggesting 
that a public right of way will, or is 
being, encroached upon, this is a matter 
in which the Crown is not entitled to 
intervene. 


and Imperial Taxation. 


SILVER PRICES AT SHANGHAI. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether there is any foundation 
for the report that the rise of silver 
prices of produce has been steadily in- 


and notably in the district and port of 
Shanghai, and whether the low rate of 


| exchange so long ruling is raising the 


prices of local produce 4 

Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Shanghai, in his Report for 1895, 
which has just been issued, states that 
the low rate of exchange so long ruling 
is gradually having the effect of raising 
the prices of local produce. But ex- 
change has been steadier in 1895 than 
it has been for a long time. At the 
beginning of the year the rate opened at 
about 2s. 83d. per tael; by May Ist it 
had risen to 3s., and continued at about 
that point during the remainder of the 
year. 


INCIDENCE OF LOCAL AND 
IMPERIAL TAXATION, 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside) : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether he 
is now in a position to say when a Com- 
mittee or Commission will be appointed 
to inquire into the subject of the incet- 
dence of Local and Imperial Taxation, 
as between movable and immovable 
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property ; and, whether the proposed 
Inquiry will extend to urban as well as 
to rural districts ? 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether he can 
now state what will be the form of the 


proposed Inquiry into the incidence of | 


the local and Imperial taxation on the 
several classes of rateable property, and 
when the Inquiry will be begun ? 

Tur FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. 


to the Committee is settled, and the 
reference is as follows :— 


“To inquire into tlie present system under 


which taxation is raised for local purposes, and | 


report whether all kinds of real and personal 


property contribute equitably to such taxation, | 


and, if not, what alterations in the law are 
desirable in order to secure that result.” 


Mr. CHANNING: Am I to under- 
stand that this will be a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ? 


{COMMONS} 


A. J. Batrour, Man-| 
chester, E.): The Committee has not | 
been finally appointed, but the reference | 
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I do not at present see much chance of 


the Government finding unexpected 
leisure to deal with Bills not at present 
on the Paper. 





FOREIGN OFFICE VOTE. 

Sirk ROBERT REID (Duntfries 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether there will be an 
early opportunity of discussing the 
present condition of affairs in Crete ? 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will take the Foreign Office 
Vote on Friday ? 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury on 
what days it is proposed to make progress 
with Class 2 and Class 5 of the Civil 
Service Estimates 1 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: The Government have no ob- 
jection to take on next Friday or the 
| Friday following the discussion on the 
| Foreign Office Vote. 


THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 


SURY: No, Sir; it will be a Com- 
mission. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): Will the Inquiry be limited 
to England ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; it will be a general 
Inquiry. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1886. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First | 
Lord of the Treasury, whether he has | 
received a copy of a Resolution from the | 


Mulbuie Highland Land Law Reform 
Association, pointing out the injustice 


of excluding from the benefits of the | 


Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886, 
leaseholders whose rentals do not exceed 


EDUCATION CODE, 1890. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will take the 
necessary steps to suspend or amend the 
Education Code of 1890 in regard to 
the increased expenditure upon teaching 
staff required of schools in August of 
the present year, pending the passing of 
a Measure for the permanent assistance 
of Voluntary Schools ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said he understood the Education 
Office thought it would be of advantage 
to suspend Article 73 pending further 
| investigation as to its probable effects. 


£30; and, whether, seeing that the | 


Education Bill has been withdrawn, and 
that there is more time at the disposal 
of the Government, he proposes to 
amend the Crofters’ Act this Session, so 
as to give small tenants holding under 
lease the benefits of the Act? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Resolution to which the 
hon. Gentleman refers has been received, 
but I have been obliged to say, in answer 
to other questions of a similar kind that 


Mr. J. A. Pease. 


TEACHING UNIVERSITY (LONDON). 
Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): 
|I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
|sury whether Her Majesty’s Government 
| have now come to a decision regarding 
| the course which they will pursue on the 
question of the establishment of a 
| Teaching University in London, as 
| recommended by the recent Royal Com- 
mission; and, if so, whether he can 
state what that decision is ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA-| Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. A Measure on this| SURY replied that it was not usual to 
subject will, I understand, be introduced | make a promise with regard to the pro- 
in the House of Lords. ceedings of a Committee or Commission 

before the appointment of such a body. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). ORDNANCE FACTORIES VOTE. 

Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-| Caprary NORTON (Newington, W.): 

Trent): I beg to ask the First Lord of | I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 

the Treasury whether he will include on|sury, whether he proposes to take the 

any Commission or Committee appointed | Army Estimates on Friday next, and 

to consider old age pensions a representa-| whether, in that case, he will take the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











tive from each of the great Friendly 
Societies of the country, such as the 


| Ordnance Factories Vote first ? 


| Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


AncientShepherds, Foresters, Oddfellows, |\SURY : I have already indicated in an 


Buffaloes, etc., etc. ? 


Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 


First Lord of the Treasury, seeing that 
the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, 
and several other important Friendly 
Societies, have declared themselves, by 
resolutions carried at their annual 
meetings, to be in favour of State-aided 
old age pensions, will the Government 
recognise such an important expression 
of opinion by including a representative 
leader in favour of such State-aid upon 


the Commission or Committee now being | 


appointed ¢ 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY said the reference to this Com- | 


mission was as follows :— 


“To consider any scheme that might be sub- 
mitted to them for encouraging the industrial 
population, by State-aid or otherwise, to make 
provision for old age; to report whether they 
could recommend any proposals of the kind, 
either based upon or independent of such 
schemes, and, with special regard to any pro- 
posals of which they might approve, the cost 
and probable financial results to the Exchequer 
and to the local rates; their effects in pro- 
moting habits of thrift and self-reliance; their 
influence on the prosperity of friendly societies, 
and the possibility of securing the co-operation 
of these institutions in their practical working.” 


He could not at present give the names 
of the small Commission of experts who 
would have to deal with this reference, 
but care would be taken that some 
members of it were thoroughly cognisant 
of the views and wishes of the Friendly 
Societies. [‘ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. L. R. HOLLAND (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow and Bromley) asked whether 
the evidence taken by this Commission 
would be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 


\ford) asked the 





official Resolution the intention of the 


| Government to take the Foreign Office 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the} 


Vote on Friday, so the hon. and gallant 


| Gentleman will see that his Question 


does not arise. 

| 

| 

IRISH TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 
| Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
Secretary for the 
Colonies whetlier his attention had been 
called to the statements in Saturday’s 
| newspapers that the Legislative Council 
—which meant the Upper Chamber— 
| of Cape Colony had adopted a resolution 
‘calling upon the Government of the 
Colony to approach the Imperial Govern- 
ment in order to ask them to extend to 
the Irish political prisoners similar 
clemency to that extended by President 
Kruger to the Reform leaders—{ Nation- 
alist cheers|—-and whether that resolu- 
tion had been supported by the Attorney 
Genera] and adopted by the Legislative 
Council unanimously ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had yet received 
any representation of the nature referred 
to from the Cape ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
Question was only put into my hands 
since I reached the House. Therefore, 
I have been unable to make inquiries. 
I have no information on the subject. 

Mr. REDMOND said he would re- 
peat the Question in a couple of days. 





RHODES (MR. CECIL). 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
he desired to ask a Question arising out 
of an answer given by the Secretary for 
the Colonies in reference to Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. He wished to know whether 
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the House was to understand that the 
resignation of Mr. Rhodes was accepted 
by the British South Africa Company 
in consequence of advice given by the 
right hon. Gentleman to the Chartered 
Board ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
think that Question arises out of the 
answer I have given, and I prefer to 
have notice. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
will give notice. 

Mr. A. LAFONE: (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) said he wished to put a Ques- 
tion arising out of an answer —-— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
practice of making inquiries at the end 
of. Questions on matters arising out of 
answers previously given is irregular. 
Tf Questions are not put at the time 


they should be put on the Paper. 


Business of 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. HOLLAND asked whether, in 
view of the fact that two matters of 
importance, in regard to the allotment 
of naval contracts and the conditions of 
dockyard employment, in respect of 
which notices for reduction had been 
given, had failed to be raised on Supply 
last Friday, owing to some misunder- 
standing, the First Lord of*the Trea- 


{COMMONS} 
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THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think in all probability it will 
come on on Tuesday next week. © Pro- 
bably Monday next week will be most 
convenient. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): It 
will not be taken this week ? 

Tue, FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: In all probability it will not 
be. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
intend to take the Scotch Rating Bill 
To-morrow ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, I must apologise to hon. 
Members for having misled them. I 
said the Scotch Rating Bill would be put 
down as the first Order To-morrow and 
dealt with under the Standing Order, 
which limits Debate to one speech for 
and against. I find, however, that the 
Government have no power to put down 
Bills on Tuesdays for that purpose. 
Therefore I must defer the Scotch 
Rating Bill until Thursday. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Does the Bill come 
under the Standing Order ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY : Yes, Sir. 

Dre. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Will the Bill be taken as 
the first Order on Thursday ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 





sury could arrange to take the Report 
stage of these two Votes before 12 
o'clock on any night ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 


SURY : I am afraid I cannot promise | 
to take the Report stage of these Votes | 
before 12 o’clock ; but if other business | 


extends beyond 12 I will not take them 
later. 
about the business of the House I may 
say that, after consultation with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I find it 


will be inconvenient to break into the | 


discussion on the Finance Bill. It is 
very important for financial reasons that 
we should proceed rapidly with the 
Uganda Railway Bill. Under these 
circumstances I shall take the Uganda 
resolution To-morrow as the first Order, 
then the Coal Mines Bill, and afterwards 
the Light Railways Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): What arrangement does the 
right hon. Gentleman propose with 
reference to the Financial Bill? 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


As I have been asked a question | 


|\SURY: Yes, Sir. Under these circum- 
stances it will necessarily come “at the 
commencement of public business.” 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
|asked whether, considering the import- 
tegulation Bill, 
| the right hon. Gentleman had resolved to 
withdraw the contentious clauses and 
restrict the Measure to simply dealing 
with the life-saving clauses ? 

Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
In answer to that question I have 
already stated that I hope the House 
will read this Bill a Second time, and 
when it has reached Committee I shall 
propose to omit the check-weighing 
| clause altogether. 
| Mr. LOUGH: Will the Irish Rating 
Bill immediately follow the Scotch 
Rating Bill? 
| THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
‘SURY: The Irish Rating Bill will not 
be introduced the same day as the Scotch 
Bill. 


|ance of the Coal Mines 
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*Sir C. DILKE: Having regard to the 
important nature of the 9th clause—the 
definition clause—in the Agricultural 
Land Rating Bill, and the very brief 
discussion it received on a_ former 
occasion, I desire to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether it is his inten- 
tion to take that clause at any hour to- 
night ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The clauses preceding Clause 9 
are not very important, and there is no 
reason at all why we should not reach 
that clause at an hour which will permit 
of ample and adequate discussion of it. 


| Cheers. | 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved :— 


“That the Proceedings on the Agricultural 
Land Rating Bill, if under discussion at Twelve 
o'clock this night, be not interrupted under the 
Standing Order, Sittings of the House.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 206; 
Noes, 116.—(Division List, No. 282.) 


The announcement of the figures was 
received with Opposition cheers. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [25th 
June] on consideration of the Bill as 
amended. 


Clause 4,— 


CERTIFYING OF ANNUAL SUMS PAYABLE 
IN RESPECT OF DEFICIENCY. 

(1.) The Local Government Board shall, as 
soon as may be after the passing of this Act, 
certify the amount— 

(a) of the annual grant to be paid to the 
Local Taxation Account; and 
(b) of the share of such grant to be paid 
annually to each spending authority, 
under this Act, and for that purpose shall 
determine in the prescribed manner the amount 
which for the purposes of this Act is to be taken 
as having been raised during the last year before 
the passing of this Act by any rate to which 
this Act applies}for the expenditure of each 
spending authority. 
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(2.) Such proportion of the whole amount 
so taken to be raised in respect of any heredita- 
ments or parishes as the Local Government 
Board estimate to be the proportion of the 
total rateable value of those hereditaments or 
parishes which represents the value of agricul- 
tural land, shall be taken for the purposes of 
this Act as the amount raised during the said 
year, by the said authority, by the said rate, in 
respect of agricultural land, and one half of that 
amount shall be taken as the deficiency which 
will arise from the provisions of this Act in the 
produce of the said rate. 


(3.) A sum equal to the total amount of the 
deficiencies thus estimated for all the spending 
authorities in England shall be the amount of 
the annual grant, and a sum equal to the 
deficiency thus estimated in the case of each 
spending authority shall be the share of that 
spending authority in the annual grant, and the 
Local Government Board shall certify the same 
accordingly. 

(4.) The Local Government Board, in acting 
under this section, shall obtain and make such 
information and inquiries, and in such manner 
as they think fit. 


(5.) The Local Government Board may amend, 
or for the purpose of meeting any altetation in 
an area or authority to which a certificate 
relates may vary, a certificate under this 
section, and any such Amendment or variation 
shall have effect from the date of the original 
certificate, or any later date fixed by the Board ; 
but save as aforesaid, a certificate shall be final 
and binding on all persons. 

(6.) The Local Government Board may give 
a provisional certificate, if they think necessary, 
for the purpose of enabling the first payments 
to the Local Taxation Account under this Act 
to be made, before they have sufficient informa- 
tion to enable them to give a final certificate. 


And which Amendment was, after the 
word “ rate,” to insert the words— 


“Tn estimating the value of agricultural land 
for the purpose aforesaid in cases where such 
land is rated together with buildings, the Local 
Government Board shall take as the value of 
such buildings the sum it would cost to rebuild 
them, and the rateable value thereof shall be 
taken to be a sum equal to five per centum per 
annum on the said cost.””—/(Mr. Robson.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.), 
whose speech was interrupted at mid- 
night on Thursday 25th June, said the 
clause as it stood was calculated to 
produce disastrous results. It might 
be said that the Assessment Committees 
were upright and honest, but there was 
abundant evidence in connection with 
the old poor-law administration that 
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Englishmen, like other people, fell victims; right hon. Gentleman in any way, but, 
to temptation. There was at present no | at all events, he said that the Bill as it 
guiding principle on which Assessment | stood would be perfectly workable as 
Committees were to act in dividing the | regarded the separate valuation of build- 
assessment between the land and the i ings. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
buildings. The President of the Local | | opposed it very strongly upon financial 
Government Board, when pressed on the grounds, and went so far as to say that 
question, said the only principle he could | it would be impossible to take the course 
think of was that they were to assess, recommended by the two hon. Members. 
farm buildings at what might reasonably | It was obvious that the Imperial Exche- 
be expected to be their fair letting value| quer might be, and probably would be, 
divorced from the land. Many Assess- | very seriously affected by the manner in 
ment Committees might take the view) which the assessment of buildings and 
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that the value of the “buildings, on that land was dealt with. 
more | obvious, as his hon. Friend had said, 
‘that it was possible to manipulate this 


principle, was nothing at all, 
especially when by taking that. view 
they would largely increase the grant to 


which the parish was entitled from the | 
\the Exchequer in regard to the assess- 


Imperial Exchequer. It might naturally 
be argued by Assessment Committees 
that as the Bill provided a tutally in- 
adequate amount of relief from an agri- 


cultural point of view, there was no) 


harm in so arranging the assessment 
as to draw the largest possible amount 
from the Imperial Exchequer. 
House was entitled to know definitely 
what limitation the Government intended 


to place upon the power of Assessment | 
As the} 
clause now stood it would have a most | 


Committees in this respect. 


injurious effect upon the moral tone of 
Assessment Committees. 


“ rig ” 
getting more money from the Treasury. 
In regard to the criticism of the Amend- 


ment by the President of the Local | 
Government Board, he maintained that | 


the necessity for some Amendment had 
been shown, and if the right hon. Gen- 


tleman would propose some alternative 
most careful con- | 


it would meet with 
sideration. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- | 


mouthshire, W.) said this was a question | 


which was specially reserved for Report. 
It would be remembered that the hon. | 
Member for Hampshire and the hon. | 


and learned Member for 

urged that it was impossible to. 
distinguish between land and_build-| 
ings. 


entirely rejected by the Government. 


The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill stated that there was nothing 
easier than to distinguish between land | 


The | 


It would give | 
a direct incitement to rearrange and) 
the valuations with a view to) 


It was quite 


Bill —[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|—and unless 
some precaution was taken to protect 


ment of buildings there would be very 
great danger, and no man could estimate 
|the sum which might be extorted from 
the Exchequer. There would also be an 
injustice in regard to householders who 
were not leaseholders. Although objec- 
tion might be taken to the Amendment 
| now before the House, as there were a 
number of proposals upon the Paper 
with reference to this question, it would 
very much assist the House to know 
what was the view the Government took 
upon this subject of the assessment of 
the buildings and the land. 

THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said 
the Amendment which was now before 
them was one for a specific purpose, and 
laid down that in valuing buildings 
which were rated together with agricul- 
tural land the sum should be taken 
which it would cost to rebuild them new, 
and that the rateable value should be 
|5 per cent on that cost. He did not 
think the question put by the right hon. 
Gentleman arose on this Amendment, 
‘but he would explain the views of the 
| Government in regard to the matter on 
| the next Amendment that stood on the 


Stroud | Paper. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said he 
|thought the right hon. Gentleman 


That was a view that was| ‘explained on Thursday that the inten- 


| tion of the Government was that one- 
light should be taken as the value of 
| the buildings, and the other seven-eighths 
as the value of the land. At present 


and buildings. [Mr. Cuap in dissented. ]| every valuation was on letting value, 
He did not wish to misrepresent the| but now they were going to have a 


Mr. Dillon. 
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special valuation of land and of buildings 
not upon letting value. If they were 
going to give up letting value they must 
adopt some new principle, and his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment proposed that they 
should take capital value. He thought 
that was a very wise suggestion. It had 
the approval of the head of the Govern- 
ment and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Several Members of the 
Government, when they were members 
of the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Working Classes, recommended, 
not a 5 per cent., but a 4 per cent. basis 
upon the capital value, and the Marquess 
of Salisbury signed the Report of that 
Commission although he dissented from 
its being applied only to this kind of 
land. Had anyone any power of deter- 
mining what new principle should be 
carried out? If they turned to Clause 6 
of the Bill, they would find that there 
was an indication given under Sub-head 
A of the third section which provided 
that the Local Government Board might, 
by order, make regulations for fixing 
the minimum gross estimated rental and 
rateable value of the buildings and other 
hereditaments. The First Lord of the 
Treasury thought this was only a Bill of 
one clause, and some other clauses for 
machinery—{The First Lorp of the 
Treasury : ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ |—and all 
the machinery and several of the 
principles were not to be considered 
at all by Parliament. There was 
nothing in the Bill to determine 
upon what principles the valuations 
should be made. If they were made, 
they must either be made on capital 
value, or they might take what was 
called the theory of use value. In the 
county which he represented, and in 
some others, there were buildings which 
cost about half-a-million which were 
only rated at about £500 a year. He 
thought that Parliament in determining 
a matter of this kind ought to lay down 
some uniform system throughout the 
three kingdoms, otherwise they would 
have in one district one system of valua- 
tion, and in another district another 
system. If this was really a fight for 
one-sixteenth he did not think it was 
worth while fighting ‘for, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might well give 
in on that one-sixteenth. Anyone who 
had any experience in regard to the 
matter knew that the surveyors went as 
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near as possible to the capital value. H® 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, who knew something 
about agriculture, especially from the 
landlord’s standpoint, what he thought 
the bulk of the landlords of England 
were getting as land rent separate from 
buildings. He could assure him that in 
a great many farms, especially in the 
heavy clay lands of Essex, the land rent 
had entirely disappeared. Just as 
economic rent had disappeared in Ire- 
land, so it had disappeared in a great 
many portions of England. The only 
fair and intelligible method of valuation 
was to value on the cost ; and he hoped 
they would get rid of those vague 
phrases which in the past had enabled 
landlords to escape their fair share of the 
rates. The great bulk of landlords were 
not getting more than 3 or 4 per cent. 
on the capital value of the buildings and 
improvements which they themselves had 
made. 

Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucestershire, 
Stroud) pointed out that the clause 
under discussion was not a rating section 
at all, and that none of the arguments 
raised were applicable to it. They were 
applicable to Clause 5. The clause only 
dealt with the certificate of the Board of 
Trade. 

*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) thought the clause could not be 
regarded as other than a rating clause, 
because it assumed the rating of the 
hereditament under the Poor Law Act 
remained undisturbed, and to be taken 
as that out of which the valuation under 
this clause was to be madeout. Under 
the Poor Law the test of what was known 
as ‘‘ separate assessment ’’ of a heredita- 
ment was, and only took place in, those 
cases where the hereditament assessed 
was capable of being let and occupied 
separately, and without such separation 
of occupation there was no power under 
the poor-law rating to sever or divide 
the hereditament, or to sever buildings 
on the land from the land itself. The 
word “land” in poor-law rating covered 
buildings, and they could only be sepa- 
rately valued when separately occupied. 
The whole object of this clause was to 
direct the Local Government Board to 
certify the division for poor-law purposes 
of that which was not yet in law divided 
into two parts, and to make two separate 
valuations, one for land and one for 
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buildings. For the first time in a Bill 
relating to rating, including poor-law 
purposes, it was proposed to introduce 
a valuation of buildings by themselves. 
In the Rating Act of 1833, relating to 
lighting and watching rates, the word 
used was not buildings, but ‘‘ buildings 
rateable” according to the valuation list 
for the poor rate. So that there was no 
greater power of division of buildings 
from the land than what existed under 
the poor-law 
cases where the hereditament was capa- 
ble of separate occupation. In the Act of 
1875 the word “buildings” was not 
used at all, but “land,’’ which carried 
buildings not separately occupied ; and 
by the ‘Act of 1875 buildings were not | 
to be separately valued, but ‘land was to | 
be assessed at } only of the net annual | 
value thereof as entered in the poor-law 
valuation. Buildings didexist for the pur- 
pose of assessment to Imperial taxation, 
but that was quite separate, and they were 
under the two Acts—the one relating to 
the Property Tax, and the other to the 
Inhabited House Duty. Jn the Act of 
1842, 


for the separate assessment and valuation 
of buildings. So also, with respect to 
the Inhabited House Duty, there were 
statutory provisions for 
how that which was to be divided ought 
to be divided. But there were no such 
provisions in this Bill ; and, unless the 
division was made most carefully by 
competent persons, the result might be 
that the valuation of the land would be 
wholly inadequate to the real value. 
Whether the percentage laid down in 
the Amendment was correct or not, 
some such principle ought to be adopted, 


and the separate valuations ought to be | 


carried out by those who had to do the 
work for the purposes of assessment to 
Imperial taxation. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) pointed out that, in order 
to work out the sums which were | 
required under Clause 4, the Local Gov- 


ernment Board had to determine the} 


separate value of buildings as distin- 
guished from the land, and therefore he 
submitted that it was very relevant to 
consider upon what rules, or according 
to what principles, the value of buildings 
as distinguished from land in an agricul- 
tural holding were to be determined. 


Mr. Charles Harrison. 
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rating, namely in those | 


relating to the Income Tax, there | 
were pages devoted to laying down rules | 


ascertaining | 
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Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said that what he complained 
of was that there was no principle what- 
ever foreshadowed in the Bill for dealing 
with the valuation now under considera- 
tion. While it was extremely important 
that the future valuation should be made 
on fixed principles by the overseers, it 
was also extremely important that it 
should be made upon some principles, 
whatever these might be, in the present 
instance. The two valuations they were 
| discussing affected very different portions 
of the public interest. The valuation by 
the local authority which had been so 
much referred to, would affect only the 
relative amount that had to be contri- 
buted by the ratepayers in each locality. 
But in the initial valuation, where the 
‘Local Government Board had to separate 
| between the values of lands and build- 
|ings in the first instance, the persons 
who would be affected would be not the 
local ratepayers at all, but the general 
body of taxpayers—that was to say, 
what would be determined would be the 
sum total that had to be given in each 
locality for the next five years from the 
central fund. The latter was much the 
more important as affecting the sum 
total which would be required in order 
to carry out the Bill. He pleaded, 
therefore, that the House should settle 
exactly what was to be the principle of 
separation between lands and buildings, 
in order to protect the public purse. If 
it were not settled beforehand what was 
to be the division between those two 
portions of the property concerned, then 
they had nothing but the absolute fiat of 
the Local Government Board. As to the 
particular Amendment, he could conceive 
considerable amendments to it. He did 
not think it was in the happiest form, 
but it would give definiteness to the 
matter. He would submit, however, 
that it was a fair plan to take what it 
|would cost to erect the buildings, to 
_take a percentage on that, and for his 
| part he should like to see the percentage 
varied in proportion to the age of the 
buildings. But something of the kind 
would have to be done by this House, 
and should not be left to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board. That Department must 
have made up its mind by this time as 
to the general lines they intended to go 
upon, and if the House were informed 
what those lines were, they would then 
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know how far it was necessary to pursue 
the present Amendment. 

*Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
was strongly opposed to the Amend- 


and inflict considerable damage on the 
agriculture of the country. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said that it was sur- 


ment, but only intervened in the Debate | prising that the Members who assumed 
because its hollowness was not exposed|to be friends of the landlords did not 
by hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial | perceive the injury they were doing the 
side of the House, and people in the | landlords at times bythe course they took. 
country would naturally suppose that |The hon. Member who had just spoken 
no arguments could be offered against it | had stated in effect that, if any division 
because of the silence of hon. Members| of value was made between land and 
opposite. Now, in supporting the Amend-| buildings, the landlords would not in 
ment the hon. Member for Caithness laid | future erect good buildings on their 
it down that in making the calculation | farms. 

referred to the cost value of the buildings| *Mr.. STRACHEY said he did not 
was the only value that ought to be| state that the landlords would not do so, 
taken. That was an entirely fallacious | but that the effect of the Amendment, if 
argument to use as regards farm build-|it was carried, might be to discourage 
ings, inasmuch as buildings which might |them from expending large sums of 
have had a high value 20 years ago | money in erecting large buildings. 
might be of no practical use now at all.; Mr. LABOUCHERE said the effect 
To say that such buildings should be| of the correction was to say that unless 
valued at their cost of rebuilding and | the landlords were encouraged by a sort 
that the rateable value should be taken | of bribe from the Treasury they would 
to be five per cent. of that cost would be | not do their duty. He felt that he was 
very unfair. There was a general desire | bound to defend the landlords from any 
on the part of landlords at the present | such insinuation. [Laughter.] He did 
time to give all the advantages they | not think they would be influenced by 
could to their tenants by erecting and | such sordid considerations, but believed 
providing good and suitable buildings on | that if a fair estimate was established 
their farms, but he believed the effect of | between the value of buildings and land 














the Amendment, if it were carried, might 
be to discourage them from doing so. 
He could give instances in which 
large and expensive buildings that had 
been used for cheese-making were now 
lying idle through the effects of foreign 
competition, the farmers having now to 
dispose of their milk by sending it to 
London instead of making it into cheese. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo, on the 
previous Friday, made a statement which, 
if accurately reported in Zhe Times, 
entirely killed the Amendment. The hon. 
Member said that the buildings without 
the land would not let—that they would 
be useless. He believed that statement 
to be in accordance with the fact, and 
therefore he held that to value those 
buildings at the cost of rebuilding and to 
fix the rateable value upon that cost was 
unfair and unjust. He would only 
further repeat that he should not have 
intervened in the Debate, if any hon. 
Gentleman opposite had risen. He should 
have the greatest confidence in going 
into the Lobby against the Amendment, 
because he believed it would, if carried 
into law, set up a dangerous principle 








as regarded the proposed assessment they 
would act fairly in the matter. He sup- 
ported the Amendment, as other hon. 
Members had done, because no definite 
plan, or any plan at all, was laid down in 
the Bill as to the distinction between 
buildings and land in regard to valuation. 
As to the statement of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somerset, of course the buildings 
would not let, as he said, without the 
land. Both had to be taken in relation 
to each other. The value of the buildings 
was their position—the value of their 
power of use, and in that sense they 
certainly had a considerable value. But 
the objection to the Bill as it stood, and 
the reason why he and other hon. Mem- 
bers supported the Amendment, were that 
no distinction—no definite plan—was 
laid down in the Measure as to any rule 
of valuation in regard to the buildings 
and the land. The valuation must be 
based on either the capital or the letting 
value. The calculation on the letting 
value would of course involve great diffi- 
culty; for it would have to be left to the 
decision of each Board of Assessment in 
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the different parishes. In that case 
would it not be better to take the capital 
value? But the Bill set forth no prin- 
ciple of action at all. It seemed to him 
that the best course to pursue was to 
adopt the Amendment, and make it the 
basis for further action if it were thought 
advisable to do so. Some clear and 
specific basis of action ought to be laid 
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considerations of financial prudence, they 
were bound by their duty to their con- 
tituents to limit the amount of the grant 
from the Exchequer. He had a reason 
for desiring to embody this rule in the 
Bill itself arising out of what happened 
the other night. When the right hon. 
Gentleman declared his intention of 
issuing a rule to this effect, what occur- 





down in the matter. [‘ Hear, hear!”]|red? They all knew with what close 


| attention the hon. Member for Basing- 


Question put. istoke had followed the whole course of 
|this Bill, and no sooner had the right 
The House divided :— Ayes, 97 ;| hon. Gentleman made the announcement 


Noes, 257.—(Division List, No. ‘283. ) | to which he had referred, than the hon. 
| Member immediately rose, made a strong 
Ma PICKERSGTLL moved, after Pott ou bea ofthe ggrcaltoal i 
“cc ”? . ieeail ~ ) c cs * « . DD S 
es weed © vate” telnet Ge wands : | that when the right hon. Gentleman said 
‘¢In estimating the value of agricultural land | less he meant more, and that the object 
for the purpose aforesaid, where any heredita- of the rule was not to impose the mini- 
ment consists partly of agricultural land and|mum on the relative value of the build- 
partly of a house with or without buildings, the | ; : . aximu 
rateable value of the house, whether with or | ings but a prs. so de sachet mes . That 
without buildings, shall not be less than one- We 6 en eee emonsiration in 
eighth of the gross estimated rental of the here- | the part of the representative of the 
ditament ; provided also that the rateable value | agricultural interest, and one which made 
of the house and buildings (if any) shall in no | it all the more desirable to have statu- 
case be less than three pounds, nor shall the | t , Soe Gow tite +o iatew 
rateable value of the house and buildings together | YOTY Security for vhs provision, whatever 
be less than the assessment of the house to the |its value might be. There was another 
house duty when the house is so assessed.” reason why it was expedient to include 
; this rule in the Bill itself. If it was not 
The object of the Amendment, he ex- | included in the Bill, then, in order that 
— ey reps - a. of the | the Bill — be a ~~, would 
grant payable out of the Exchequer 1n-| require the concurrence of two Govern- 
directly, and it sought to attain that aaa Departments. It was not always 
object by fixing the value of agricultural | possible to get two Departments to agree 
land relatively to the agricultural build- | upon a particular line of action, and 
ing. The Amendment had the great ad- | difficulties might arise through the pro- 
vantage of simply adopting the rule/ vision that the rule could not come into 
— had os laid down by the Pre-| force except with the concurrence of two 
sident of the Local Government Board| Government Departments. For these 
himself. The right hon. Gentleman | reasons he begged simply to apply the 
stated on Thursday that it was his in- | rule which the right hon. Gentleman had 
—- - —— ye to the effect | expressed his intention of making opera- 
embodied in the Amendment as one of | tive in the country, and to compel the 
the rules under the Bill, and, of course, ‘right hon. Gestiene to apply that rule 
it was obvious that it would be most un- | 3 i i- 
reasonable for the right hon. histhnainn | uanerae? bpreonnae ge ge son 
to impose one rule of valuing agricultural | grant. He begged to move the Amend- 
buildings upon the local authorities and | ment. 
to apply and adopt a different rule at) Mr. CHAPLIN said he would take 
the Local Government Board, because it | the opportunity on this Amendment to 
was the purpose of the Bill that there|make a general statement as to the in- 
should be established a balance between | tentions of the Government on the sub- 
the two, and the grant from the Ex- ject. The questions put to him on the 
chequer was to apply to the deficiency | other side of the House amounted prac- 
ae. by the op pe - this Bill. | tically to this : Could a separation of the 
is House was the guardian of the| values of land and buildings be made as 
national purse, and, apart from ordinary | was proposed ; secondly, if it could, 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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what should be the proportion ; and, 
thirdly, how was it to be done? Upon 
the first point, as to whether it could be 
done, he had received a good deal of in- 
formation upon the subject, which proved 
conclusively that it could. The Clerk to 
the North Witchford Union, in Cam- 
bridge, wrote to him that throughout 
the whole of the Union farmhouses and 
buildings were separately assessed from 
the land occupied with them, and this 
practice had prevailed since 1881. He 
had received a letter from a gentleman 
in North Lincolnshire, who stated that 
for 30 years they had in his district 
valued houses, buildings, and land and 
farms separately. In an_ interesting 
communication, the Clerk to the District 
Auditor of the Nottinghamshire Audit 
District said his experience was that land 
only, exclusive of the buildings, was 
assessed at the reduced rate—namely, 
one-fourth of the rateable value thereot ; 
and Lord Justice Lopes, in a judgment 
delivered some years ago, expressed the 
opinion that the scale of rating of one- 
fourth of the annual value was confined 
solely to land. The Clerk to the Slea- 
ford Rural District Council wrote stating 
that the question had arisen in connec- 
tion with the Agricultural Land Rating 
Bill as to how far it was practicable to 
separate farm buildings from farm land 
for the purpose of assessment to the local 
rates, and he added: ‘‘In this Union 
we divide farmhouses and_ buildings 
from the land.’’ He would just quote 
from a section of the Lighting and 
Watching Act of 1833 to show that the 
existing law on this subject was perfectly 
explicit :— 


“Tt shall be lawful for the overseers of the 
poor in such parish and they are hereby required, 
whenever, according to the rate made for the 
relief of the poor, one and the same person shall 
be rated one and the same in respect of land and 
also houses, buildings, and other property, to 
cause such land and also such houses, buildings, 
and other property, to be separately assessed, 
and the sum hereby authorised to be levied shall 
_ be assessed accordingly.” 


Upon the point whether it was practi- 
cable and could be done, he thought he 
had said sutticient, because he had shown 
the House that, as a matter of fact, in 
certain cases, perhaps in very many, it 
was done already. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ |] 
The hon. Member for Plymouth, who 
spoke on the last Amendment, asked how 
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was it to be done unless they laid down 
instructions in the Bill. The answer 
was that it was to be done as it was 
already done. There appeared to be no 
difficulty in doing it in the cases he had 
mentioned, therefore, anything in the 
nature of instructions in this Bill would 
be quite unnecessary and out of place. 
With regard to the proportion which 
ought to be borne by the one to the 
other, some alarm was expressed by an 
hon. Friend sitting behind him when 
he explained what the Government had 
in their mind in regard to the separation 
of land and buildings for the purpose of 
these returns and the statements which 
were to be made. He admitted that, for 
the purpose of their statement and the 
estimate for the grant that was to be 
made, there must be some protection to 
the Treasury, and for this reason. The 
returns were made for the purpose of the 
grant, and it would be the object of any- 
one, he imagined, in the first instance, at 
all events, to put the building as low as 
possible in order to get as much money 
as possible. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It had 
consequently been necessary to provide 
safeguards against that operation, and 
in the course of the observations he made 
the other day he pointed out the various 
safeguards that were in the Bill. The 
Surveyor of Taxes was called in, for 
instance, and the matter had to be sub- 
mitted to him, and there were various 
powers of appeal. In answer to the hon. 
Member for Carnarvonshire, he stated, 
roughly, what the Government had in 
their mind on that subject, and he read 
out some extracts from the Regulations 
which had been prepared just before for 
his consideration. These Regulations 
only applied to the returns which were 
to be made for the purpose of the 
Government grant. But if anyone felt 
himself unfairly rated in the future, 
after these returns were made, he would 
have the same remedies in future under 
the ordinary law that he had at present. 
The one-eighth must remain the general 
rule under the Regulations. Upon that 
the Government were quite decided. But 
there must obviously be some qualifica- 
tion and provision for exceptional 
cases, and it was impossible to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
and insert a hard-and-fast line. With 
regard to the Treasury, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were so alarmed had half 
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the experience he had had of the 
Treasury they would find that their | 
fears were unfounded, and that the! 
Treasury were quite able to take care of | 


| 
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was highly rented, and had an exceptional 
value which they had created. 
were not likely to favour the notion that 
these men should be absolved from the 


So they 


themselves without the adoption of the|rates the value of whose property they 


“73° | 
Amendment. In some cases buildings | 


and houses might be rated too low, and | 
in others, in urban districts, where the | 
Assessment Committee was composed of 


had created, and who were probably 
the richest persons in the whole district. 
The Member for Shropshire in Com- 


mittee made some sensible remarks on 


a large majority of the representatives of | the point, and said :— 


rateable property, and in others of the 
representatives of agricultural land, | 
there might be a disposition to rate | 
buildings unfairly high. With regard | 
to this he could only repeat that he was 
disposed to look favourably on the| 
Amendment of his hon. Friend behind | 
him, and when it was reached he would | 
give it his support. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT said the right | 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken | 
referred to the powers of resistance of | 
the Treasury. He himself had great) 
confidence in the powers of resistance of | 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 
but he had not confidence that all Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer would be able to 
resist the pressure that would be put 
upon them. There were many other | 
points of finance in which he had entire 
confidence in the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But this matter ought 
not to rest on personal credit alone. 
They were dealing with millions of money 
and an exceptional system of rating, and 
to leave them in the condition which the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would leave them was not sound or 
proper. He was alarmed at what the 
right hon. Gentleman said of the Amend- 
ment that was to come. It would not 
be in order to discuss it, but anything 
more inadmissible he could not possibly 
conceive. It was fundamentally de- 
structive of all the principles that should 
be embodied in this Bill. Where there 
was a disposition to rate houses too high 
the right hon. Gentleman was going to 
put security into the Act by accepting 
an Amendment in that direction ; but 
where there was a danger of rating 
houses too low, he would not have 
security at all. It was impossible to 
conceive anything more inconsistent. 
He said there might be persons in an 
urban district who would rate houses high 
because they thought they should be rated 
high. Ofcourse they thought they should 
be rated high, because they knew the land 





Mr. Chaplin. 


“Take care what you are about! If you 


| are going to rate the house of the farmer so low, 


what will the blacksmith, the carpenter, the 
village shopkeeper say when he finds his house 
rated two or three times as much as other 
persons who shared equally with him the result 
of agricultural depression ? ” 


His own greatest difficulty in this matter 
was fixing a particular fraction. It 
must depend on the size of the farm. 
They could not touch the system of 
rating without falling inte dangers to 
the public revenue, and the whole system 
on which the local taxation of the coun- 
try rested. Yet this was the essence 
of the Bill. The Government were deal- 
ing with a subject they had not con- 
sidered. They had brought in this Bill 
without any provision on the subject, 
and they were fishing among Amend- 
ments to see how they might meet diffi- 
culties they ought to have foreseen. 
Then they said the Opposition were 
taking too much time in considering 
questions they had not considered them- 
selves. Here was a matter which lay at 
the root of their Bill, upon which the 
amount of contribution to be made by 
the Exchequer and the owners of house 
property depended ; and the Bill would 
go forth with that blot upon it, and leak 
in it, which must inevitably work in- 
justice to one kind of property or the 
other. It might work injustice by 
giving less than they intended to the land 
and more to the houses. It was more 
likely to work in the direction of giving 
more to the land and less to houses. 
But it was certain it would create a 
grievous amount of friction in all Local 
Government and Assessment Com- 
mittees, and be the subject of the most 
bitter controversy. The Government 
had introduced for the relief of agricul- 
tural distress a ‘‘rate war’’ in every 
parish. One would say his house was 
being rated too high, and that another's 
land was rated too low. This battle 
would be fought out and would come 
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home to every man in every parish. 
The Government had not taken the 
trouble to think out and consider these 
matters which lay at the root of the Bill, 
They did not seem to know their own 
mind on the subject. The President of 
the Local Government Board said he 
would favourably consider certain 
Amendments. That was not the way 
to deal with the reform of the rating 
system of this country, involving ques- 
tions which affected millions of public 
taxation and the absolute necessity of 
every householder in this country to 
know what they would have to pay under 
the Bill and what differences would be 
made between one class and another. 
All this was in a liquid state, utterly 
unformed in the mind of the Govern- 
ment. They had not taken the pains to 
examine a question of this kind, which 
vitally affected the whole financial aspect 
of the Bill. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
CHEQU ER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) said he could not help 
thinking, when listening to the de- 
nunciation of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he had not considered the effect of 
one part of his speech upon another part 
of it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The right 
hon. Gentleman wanted them to define, 
either by this Amendment or by some 
other Amendment, how these matters 
were to be dealt with, but he had him- 
self shown the extreme ditliculty of any 
attempt of the kind. 

Sin W. HARCOURT : My objection 
to your Bill is that it creates these diffi- 
culties, and that you ought to have left 
rating alone. [Cheers. | 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said, with all respect, that 
that was a Second Reading speech. 
[Cheers.] They had had an almost un- 
reasonable number of Second Reading 
speeches on the Bill. He asked the 
House to put aside the effect of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s eloyuence and consider 
the Amendment. They had, no doubt, 
a very difficult matter to deal with, but 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had shown, from practical cases, 
that where an Assessment Committee 
under the existing law had felt it its 
duty to do this very thing, the thing had 
been done without difficulty or friction. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : You are going 
to lay down Regulations. 
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*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER said they were going to at- 
tempt to lay down a general Regula- 
tion for the guidance of Assessment 
Cominittees, and it would rest with the 
Committees to apply the Regulation by 
the light of their knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of each case. He would take 
care—and he thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for his confidence in him in 
this respect—that the Treasury would 
be adequately represented in the con- 
sideration of this matter by the Assess- 
ment Committees. [An Hon. MEMBER : 
‘*How ?’’] By the Surveyor of Taxes. 
There was power to do that without any 
legislation at all. So far as the Treasury 
was concerned, he believed that would 
be a perfectly sufficient and satisfactory 
safeguard. The House must recollect, 
what he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the moment forgot, that, so far 
as the Treasury was concerned, the 
matter would be settled within the next 
nine months. The grant would be fixed 
for five years by the decision then 
arrived at, and whatever variation the 
Assessment Committees might subse- 
quently make in the proportion of the 
valuation, as between land and build- 
ings, would in no way affect the amount 
of relief given by the Treasury in future 
years. He hoped, in the circumstances, 
they might be able to dispose of the 
Amendment without undue delay. He 
thought it had been satisfactorily and 
fully shown by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, that it would really interfere 
with a fair settlement of the question 
both as regards the ‘I'reasury and as be- 
tween different classes of rateable pro- 
perty in the country if they were to at- 
tempt to lay down by an Amendment to 
the Bill a hard-and-fast rule upon a sub- 
ject which could only be dealt with pro- 
perly with reference to the particular 
circumstances of each case. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. J. STUART said the question 
they were dealing with was what the 
Local Government Board were going to 
do in connection with this assessment 
which they were going to make. The 
Local Government Board was going to 
say in the first instance what amount 
was to be reckoned for land and what 
for buildings, and on that would depend 
the whole grant which the House was 
to make. Was the Local Government 

Board going to lay any Regulations 
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before the House? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that, generally speak- 
ing, the buildings were to be taken at 
one-eighth, and so, generally speaking, 
he accepted the principle of the Amend- 
ment. But he said there were many 
exceptions. What were the general 
lines of these exceptions? The House 
had a perfect right to know on what 
principle the Local Government Board 
was going to decide this matter. If the 
Government could not make up their 
mind now, let them take the rest of the 
Session to do so. It was more important 
that the House should know the Regu- 
lations which were to guide the Local 
Government Board in its decision in the 
first instance than the Regulations by 
which, under Clause 6, the Overseers 
were to be guided in making any further 
valuations. They wanted to know what 
were the considerations to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred as justify- 
ing a departure from the proportion of 


one-eighth, and what was te guide the! 
Local Government Board in its determi- | 


nation upon those considerations. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: We have already 
undertaken to lay the Regulations as 
soon as they are ready. 

Mr. STUART said the Regulations 
that were to be submitted were Regula- 
tions that affected the action of Clause 6. 
What he desired to know was this— 
would the Regulations which were to be 
submitted to the House deal fully with 
the separation of the valuation of land 
and buildings by the Local Government 
Board for the purposes of Clause 4 ? 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
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big share of the Government grant, while 
in the purely agricultural districts, where 
distress really existed, and where the 
land was worth little for rating purposes 
-—such as in Essex—they would have to 
make that assessment on buildings as 
high as possible in order to get something 
out of the grant. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
said the question at issue was whether 
the principle of fixing a limit should be 
in the Act or in the Regulations of the 
Local Government Board. The prece- 
| dents were in favour of those who thought 
'it should be in the Act. In the Taxa- 
tion Arrangements Act of 1888 there 
was an elaborate code for the arrange- 
'ment of such business. The Regulations 
lof the Local Government Board were 
‘either to be binding or were not to be 
‘binding. If they were not to be bind- 
‘ing, that would be a most ebjectionable 
course to take ; but if they were to be 
| binding, why not put them in the Act! 
In regard to the proposal that one-eighth 
should be allowed for buildings, he did 
|not think that it would be a fair allow- 
}ance in the case of big farms, but as a 
rough average in the case of all the farms 
/of a union it might fairly be accepted. 
| Dr. CLARK did not think that. one- 
| eighth was a fair sum to allow for build- 
|ings on an average. Rents were falling, 
ibut why ?—not because buildings were 
deteriorating in value, but because land 
| was deteriorating in value, owing to the 
'stress of competition with the rich and 

cheap land of foreign countries. As a 
'matter of fact, buildings, houses, farms, 
roads, and othersuch improvements formed 











(Staffordshire, Lichfield) said there ap-|the only value that was left, generally 
peared to be some misunderstanding as | speaking, to agricultural land, and if the 
to the operation of the Amendment. It! two values—the value of the land and 
did not fix, but limited, the amount to the value of the buildings—were fairly 
be allowed for buildings. It said that | separated, it would be found that the 
the amount ‘“‘ 





** shall be one- 


one-eighth,’’ not that 
eighth.”’ 
a limit in this way to the amount, it 
would simply be transferring its legisia- 
tive powers to the clerks of the Local 
Government Board, who were to do as 
they thought best in the matter. If the 
clause were allowed to 
stood, it was certain that in urban dis- 
tricts, where the relief was least wanted, 
the Assessment Committees would make 
the assessment of the houses as low as 
possible, in order that they might get a 


Mr. J. Stuart. 


If the House was rot to put! 


remain as it| 


should not be less than | agricultural value in the economic rent 


|was gone altogether. In his opinion, 
seven-eighths was the value of the im- 
provements, and only one-eighth that 
of the land itself. But things were to 
be reversed, and a fictitious value was 
_to be given to land in the interests of the 
_ landlords. 

Srrk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked whether, if the Regula- 
| tions to be laid on the Table would not 
‘include Clause 4 in their purview, the 
|Government would accept an Amend- 
| ment which should secure the presence of 


‘ 
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an Official assessor at the assessment of | supposing that the directions given to 
agricultural land and buildings for the | the Assessment Committee are not ful- 
purposes of the Bill? He thought that | filled ? 
ought to be done for the protection of} Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
the general taxpayer. It would be most | that the Surveyor of Taxes was there 
unfair to the general taxpayer to leave | for the purpose of seeing that the regula- 
the making of the assessments entirely | tions were observed, and if they were 
to a local body whose object would be to| not he might appeal. The statements 
depreciate buildings in order to get as| were furnished to him. The right hon. 
much as possibie of the money advanced | Member for West Monmouth had said 
by the State. that while he had unbounded confidence 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir | in the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
Rosert Finuay, Inverness Burghs) said|chequer he was doubtful as to his 
the Government were not prepared to| possible successors. But the right hon. 
accept the principle that there should | Gentleman forgot that this grant was to 
be an official assessor present at the | be made once for all, and would be made 
making of the statements and returns} within the next six months. Therefore 
by the Assess.nent Committee. Clause|the right hon. Gentleman must have 
6 provided what they considered to be| unbounded confidence in proper pre- 
suflicient safeguards in the interests of | cautions being taken to secure that this 
the ratepayers. The statements and| grant should be adequate and not more. 
returns to the Local Government Board; Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
were to be made by the Overseers of | tonshire, E.) said that there was one 
every parish, corrected by the Assessment | material question which had not been 
Committee, and sent to the Surveyor of | answered. When were these regulations 
Taxes, who was to have the right of|to be laid before the House? For the 
appeal, and it was stated by the| sake of the taxpayer and of the people 
Attorney General in Committee on the| whose property was to be assessed the 
Bill that he was prepared to accept an | regulations ought to be considered before 
Amendment providing that any aggrieved | the close of the Session. 
ratepayer might also appeal. He would) Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: They 
also point out, in answer to other objec- | must be, to bring the Act into force. 
tions, that Sub-section 3 of Clause 4 pro- Mr. CHANNING: Have we an 
vided that the Regulations to be made /| assurance that there will be a discussion 
by the Local Government Board for the | of them in the present Session ? 
purposes of the Act were to be— | Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: Yes, 
“for fixing, with the concurrence of the Tre a | Mr. CHANNING hoped the dis. 
Poeun, Cigtinink wok Ga WAUE| an ceca ae 
8 Ss, of ag om b ngs 
or other hereditaments, the minimum pra Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE rose to con- 
estimated rental and rateable value of the build- | tinue the discussion, when 
ings or other hereditaments.” | Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
It was obvious that when that regula- SURY claimed to B ccap te “That the 
tion was made it would control the | @4¥estion be now put.” [Cheers.] 
statements which were to be prepared for| *MR. SPEAKER: As the Debate is 
the purpose of enabling the Local apparently drawing to aconclusion, I 
Government Board to give its certifi- will not stand between the hon. Member 
cate. Further regulations were not and the House. [Opposition cheers. | 
wanted. It would be preposterous to| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE pointed out 
enact that the Local Government Board | that the appeal of the Surveyor of Taxes 
should make regulations for itself in| would be to the Court of Quarter 
dealing with each individual heredita-|Sessions—the very people who were 
ment. It had not to deal with| likely to be offenders in raising the value 
individual hereditaments ; it had to give|of land and lowering the value of 
certificates of the share of the grant| buildings. Further, as to the amount of 
which was to be paid annually to the/ the grant being fixed, the Local Govern- 
spending authority. ment Board was given power to amend 
Sir W. HARCOURT: How is the | the certificates; so that provision was 
Local Government Board to judge practically worthless. 
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Question put, “That those words be | independent valuation. For his own part 
there inserted.” The House divided :— | he could’ not see any difficulty in the 
Ayes, 133 ; Noes, 263.—( Division List, | matter. What was there to prevent the 
No. 284.) , Treasury from utilising for the pur 

‘in question the services of the officers 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN ppro-|already appointed to assess land and 
posed, after the word “accordingly,” to| buildings in connection with general 
insert the words :— ‘taxation? Surely the machinery in 

‘* (4) The Local Government Board shall lay Pate see for the — he ~~ 2 
before Parliament a statement showing the | lands and houses could uti ised in the 
amount of the share of the annual grant to be | working of the present Bill, and he 
paid annually to each spending authority.” thought it might be done without great 


6“ 7 ” * 
*Mr. SPEAKER suggested that, a0 tel fe Wag ge ie we ngs 
the statement referred to was not one [1 Sug" or.| Unless : =< 


to be made up annually, but once for |*” independent valuation other than the 
. e 


all, the proper course would be to move | Assessment Committees were provided, 

’ ‘ | ¢ . a ¢ 
for it in a Return which, no doubt, | *he tenant-farmers sae ” a te 
would be granted. mercy of the local authorities. [‘‘ Hear, 


$9907 


Mr. HUMPHREYS -OWEN ex. | hear ! | The case he wished to make 
plained that the figures would be at the | sian Lense he vat + Boy i aa q “ 
disposal of the Government a consider- | = a, na ‘arene ails ee 
able time before the end of the financial ae Pp es > a ine ee 
year, and he wished to know whether | ~“ ek ae... 20a 

“ <—es lensure as heavy a contribution as the 
ee ee peatagpereregeg PE get oe the Imperial Ties 
Board would consent to present such a} _-;, u & oat oe oe . 
Return to Parliament at as early a date | U roe Mba oe ph a. - a 
as possible. [Or 1 ovary Sent, the 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I hope the hon. | be in the hands of an independent body. 


33% 
Member won't press this. There will | 


[‘* Hear, hear ! 
T sai . . 
not be the slightest objection to give the | Me. CHAESIM out the Seemtones 
information as early as required. 


‘amounted to this—that the Local Govy- 
‘ernment Board should undertake the 
. |enormous task of making an independent 
PEER, Tip Deane, See, | valuation—whatever that ima oan the 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved, after | Whole of the agricultural — in the 
the word “fit,” to insert the words :— | country. Surely the hon. Member must 
'see that that would impose on the Board 
“and with this object in view the Local |a task which it was practically impossi- 
Government Board shall obtain an independent | ble for the Department to fulfil. More- 
pn jon of the agricultural land in each | over, it would entail an enormous 
|expense. There was not, however, any 
He said that his object was to secure! real justification for the Amendment, 
that the Treasury should not be abso-| because, as had been already shown, 
lutely at the mercy of the Assessment | ample safeguards had heen already taken 
Committee and the overseers. The|against any unfair treatment in the 
overseers were simply the nominees of ‘matter of the assessments. 
the very persons whom the Bill pro- | Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
posed to benefit, being appointed at| Boroughs) said he thought the right hon. 
parish meetings or Parish Councils.|Gentleman in charge of the Bill could 
The Assessment Committees were not an | not have heard the reasons given by the 
independent authority, for the reason|hon. Member for Carnarvon in support 
that landlords and farmers were ap-|of his Amendment, and no wonder, con- 
pointed upon them in large numbers. | sidering the loud conversational inter- 
He insisted that in the working of a|ruption designedly carried on by hon. 
Bill of this kind the Treasury ought to|Gentlemen opposite while the hon. 
take steps to secure that the assessment | Member was speaking. [‘‘ Hear, hear,”’ 
on the buildings should be perfectly fair, ‘and Ministerial laughter.| If the right 
and the only way in which this could hon. Gentleman had heard what the 
be secured was through an entirely' mover of the Amendment had said, he 
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would at least have appreciated the|confidence. [Cheers and laughter.| Yet 
argument that it was in the interest of , by their arguments in this case they prac- 
the Bill itself that no opportunity should tically declared that they had no con- 
be given to localities to make unfair | fidence in the action of the public bodies 





assessments in their interests. | 
(‘‘Hear, hear!’’ and interruption. ]| 
The hon. Member for Carnarvon had | 
shown how the difficulty might be) 
provided against, but no reply had been 
given to his arguments. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT said the reply | 
of the right hon. Gentleman to the, 
Amendment did not commend itself to | 
him. It was by no means satisfactory. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Both as to the great 
expense which the right hon. Gentleman 
alleged would be involved in providing | 
for an independent valuation and as to. 
efficient safeguards in the Bill against 


own 


| 
| 


unfair assessments being made, he’ 
differed from him altogether. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Amendment after Amend- | 


ment had been submitted with the view 
of meeting obvious defects in the Bill, 
but no attention had been given to them 
by the Government. The object of the) 
present Amendment was to ensure a 
protection against injustice, which the 


Bill did not give, and which was 
certainly necessary. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 


(Leicester) said hon. Members of the 
Opposition only wanted some sort of 
security that a fair valuation, or assess- | 
ment, would be made under the Bill. 
[‘‘Hear, hear !’’?] The fact that the| 
Bill did not give that security was a 


elected by the people. [Cheers.| There 
was not, however, any solid reason to 
suppose that the Assessment Committees, 
under the operation of this Bill, would 
be composed largely of those who had a 
direct interest in the work—namely, 
landlords and farmers, and in illustration 
of what he said he might mention that 
he had just received a letter from a gen- 
tleman who stated that out of 12 persons 


‘appointed to form an assessment in his 
‘district, he was the only representative 


of the agricultural interest among them. 
{‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| The distrust which 
had been expressed of the Assessment 
Committees was, in fact, very unjust, 


for, as a rule, they carried out their 


duties in the country with great judg- 
ment and fairness. The demand made 
by the Amendment for independent 
machinery to carry out the work of 
assessment under the Bill was, therefore, 
entirely unnecessary, apart altogether 
from the enormous expense it would 
involve. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In those 
circumstances he hoped the Amendment 
would not be accepted. 

*Mr. HARRISON contended that 
whenever the Imperial Exchequer was 
concerned in assessments on rateable 
property it was always protected by its 
own assessors, and by certain statutory 
provisions or rules laid down as to the 


defect in the Measure which had been|mode or standard to be adopted for 
pointed out again and again, and if that! fixing the assessment. That was the 
defect could be removed he believed the case as regards assessments of lands, 
passing of the Bill would be greatly | houses and buildings to property tax 
facilitated. [Cries of ‘‘ Divide !’’ and) under Schedule A, and as regards houses, 
acc Unless some precaution | farmhouses and buildings under the 
was taken, there would undoubtedly be | Inhabited House Duty Acts. Here the 
great danger of injustice being done in Imperial Exchequer was interested in 
the work of assessment under the Bill. | the first valuation of the land and 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, buildings; and after the first valuation 
Basingstoke) hoped the country would | their assessors, rather than assessment 
take note of the distrust which hon. | committees, were the better authority for 
Gentlemen showed in the Assessment | ascertaining the relative valuations as 
Committees. ‘Hear, hear!’’] The} between the landowners and occupiers 
Parish Councils and the District Councils|and those interested in buildings and 
were created by the Party of the hon.Gen- | houses. These Government assessors 


tlemen opposite ; the former appointed | 
the Overseers, and the latter appointed | 


the Assessment Committees, and both | 
bodies were freely elected by the people, | 
in whom Radicals pretended to feel such 





worked under the Inland Commissioners, 
and the Local Government Board had no 
such similar staff. If the officials pro- 
posed by the Amendment were good 
enough for the assessment of property to 
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Imperial taxation, they were good enough 
to be intrusted with the apportionment 
of the poor-rate as between houses, 
buildings and land, though in the same 
occupation. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
that no attack was made on the Assess- 
ment Committees in the discharge of the 
duties they had been called upon to 
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discharge up to the present. The Bill 
threw new duties upon them which 


might lead them to swerve a little from 
right and justice. He contended that 
his hon. Friend was absolutely right in 
asking that, as large Imperial funds 
were to be given out under this Bill, 
there ought to be an independent valua- 
tion. Somebody would have to make 
that valuation, and if the Government 
would say that the Local Government 
Board would take steps to see that a 
satisfactory valuation should be made by 
someone of whom they approved, the 
object of the Amendment would be 
secured. If some right hon. Gentleman 
on the Treasury Bench would say that 
some such independent and _ reliable 
valuation would be made, he thought 
this discussion might come to an end. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicestershire, 
Harborough) thought the Amendment 
was a most serious one, and he hoped 
the Government would give a_ better 
answer. The Amendment sought to do 
nothing unreasonable, unjust, or unfair 
to anybedy. It only sought to provide 
that a really effective valuation of agri- 
cultural land should be made by an 
independent valuer. The Assessment 
Committees were composed of men 
vitally and financially interested in this 
Bill, and, therefore, they were not the 
men to make the valuation. The real 
point of the Amendment was that these 
Assessment Committees, whether com- 
posed of farmers, tradesmen, landowners, 
or agricultural labourers, would al! of 
them be desirous in the interest of the 
ratepayers they represented to get as 
large a subsidy from the Imperial Exche- 
quer as possible. Therefore it was only 
right and reasonable that the Govern- 
ment should concede tie point asked for 
in the Amendment, and make some 
arrangement whereby an independent 
tribunal should assess the value of the 
land to receive the benefit under this 
Bill. 


Mr. Harrison. 


{COMMONS! 
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Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 112; 
Noes, 220.—(Division List, No. 285.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE proposed to 
leave out the words ‘‘ may amend or,”’ 
He explained that it was proposed that 
the Local Government Board should 
have absolute power to amend at any 
time the certificates respecting the 
amounts to be paid to spending autho- 
rities. The Department would be able 
to alter the valuation of buildings and 
lands in any part of the country by the 
simple expedient of amending the cer- 
tificate. That was a very arbitrary 
power to confer upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and in no previous Bill had 
it ever been proposed to give such exten- 
sive power toa Government Department. 
In what cases did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman propose that this power of 
amendment should be exercised? Sup- 
posing that the rateable value of a parish 
went down with the result that the 
Treasury contribution became more than 
sufficient to meet the grant, did the right 
hon. Gentleman propose that the Local 
Government Board should have power 
to amend the certificate so as to reduce 
the amount contributable to that parti- 
cular parish! Or, supposing the rates 
went up in a parish, and the Treasury 
contribution was not enough to pay half 
the rates upon the agricultural land, 
would the power of amendment conferred 
by this section be exercised for the 
purpose of increasing the Treasury con- 
tribution? As far as he could under- 
stand, the section would give the Local 
Government Board unchecked power to 
increase or decrease, as it thought 
proper, the amount certified as that 
which a parish ought to have. He held 
that the clause ought to be amended in 
such a way as to protect the Treasury 
against attempts by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to make alterations in the 
certificates for the purpose of arbitrarily 
increasing the Treasury contributions. 
With that view, he begged to move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that he did not 
know why the hon. Member should im- 
agine that the Local Government Board 
would be governed by any sinister 
motives. Why should the Department 
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wish to increase grants unjustifiably and 
without the knowledge of the House of 
Commons? He could assure the hon. 
Member that the Department had no 
intention of the kind, and he could not 
understand why the hon. Member should 
attribute to it a desire to do absurd 
things. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If this 
Amendment were accepted, the effect 
would be that the Board would only be 
able to alter a certificate for the purpose | 
of meeting a case of alteration in an area 
or authority. It was obvious, however, 
that other circumstances might occur 
rendering amendment of a certificate 
necessary. Mistakes, for example, might | 
be committed, and might have to be | 
rectified. The Board might find that in| 
consequence of some inaccuracy in a/| 
Return a certificate provided fer a} 
payment in excess of the sum that cught | 
to have been certified originally. | 
Similarly the sum _ originally certified | 
might be too low. In such cases power | 
of amendment was, of course, necessary. 
It was desirable to amend and rectify | 
the certificate, and he thought that the | 
hon. Member would see that the power 
to do so was only reasonable and right. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said there was 
no suspicion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s intentions, though according to 
his observation the greatest mischief in 
the world was occasionally done by rely- 
ing on good intentions. The House had 
been assured that this matter was going 
to be settled within six months, but, 
considering the nature of the trans- 
action, he thought it would take a great | 
deal longer than that to settle whether 
the assessments over the country were 
or were not properly made. The right 
hon. Gentleman must see that this clause 
as it stood opened the whole question 
for the future. [Cheers.| The door, 
so to speak, was not closed in six 
months, and how wide it might be 
opened depended entirely on the discre- 
tion of the Loca] Government Board and 
its head. He thought that some limita- 
tion ought to be introduced in the 
clause. 

Mr. LEWIS said that the Opposition 
did not attribute any sinister motives to 
the right hon. Gentleman, but it was 
needful to remember that the policy of 
the Department was controlled by its 
head. The head of that Department was 
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opinions in regard to agriculture, or 
what might be done for its benefit by 
the general community. It was possible 
that the Minister’s opinions might be 
unconsciously coloured in that way, and 
in consequence the community might 
suffer. For example, the right hon. 
Member for the Isle of Thanet (Mr. 
James Lowther) might be at the head of 
the Local Government Board, and the 
country might see some extreme things 
done in the interests of agriculture. It 
was dangerous to entrust the extensive 
powers of this clause to any Government 
Department. 

Dr. CLARK thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman had missed the point. 
He suggested, however, that the certifi- 
cate should be amended ‘‘in case of 
error.’’ The clause as it stood was far 
too vague, and gave too much power. 

Mr. BROADHURST said that he 
and his hon. Friends were not support- 
ing this Amendment on the ground that 
they suspected the future action of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But they mis- 
trusted his heart, and were suspicious of 
the fact that he was being pressed from 
behind by a greedy body of supporters. 
He asserted that amendment of certifi- 
cate should only be ‘‘ in case of error.’’ 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
the Government would accept those 
words and insert ‘‘in case of error.’’ 
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withdrawn. 
inserted. 


Amendment, 
Words ‘‘ in case of error 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) moved to omit Sub- 
section (6). He pointed out that before 
March 25 these things had to be done— 
new valuations had to be made ; separate 
valuation lists had to be produced ; 
separate valuation lists had to be adopted 
by the Assessment Committee and con- 
firmed ; and two kinds of appeals were 
open in the case of valuation lists. It 
was practically impossible to carry out 
these arrangements between now and 
March 25, and the certificates made 
before that time would practically be 
provisional. It would be far better in 
the interests of the Imperial Exchequer 
and the rates that this transaction should 
be delayed a certain number of months 
in order to enable the Loca] Govern- 
ment Board to issue final certificates 
once for all for each amount to the 
various spending authorities. 


by leave, 


9? 
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Mr. CHAPLIN thought that the 
reasons urged by the hon. Member were 
arguments in favour of the retention of 
the sub-section. Whatever date was 
selected, he should feel it necessary to 
insert a provision of this kind in order 
to guard against contingencies impossi- 
ble to foresee or absolutely to prevent. 
Tf it was to be a final certificate, as was 
proposed by the hon. Member, delay on 
the part of a single authority to furnish 
the necessary Returns would prevent 
the certificates being given before the 
date named, whatever it might be, and 
under those circumstances the whole 
grant would be delayed. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to have some provision 
of this sort in the Bill, and he must 
therefore decline to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT really thought 
the Government ought, out of respect for 
their own reputation, to accept this 
Amendment.. What did the sub-section 
say? That the Local Government Board 
were to grant a provisional certificate if 
they had not got sufficient information ! 
He would suggest that this clause should 
be put as the preamble of the Bill and 
that, not having sufficient information, 
this should be a provisional Measure. 
[Laughter and cheers.| That was really 
the history of the whole thing. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’]| The Government were obliged 
to provide that this grant should be 
given upon provisional certificates. 
Why? In order that they may get the 
money before the Local Government 
Board had got the information. He was 
sorry the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not in his place, otherwise he would 
have appealed to him not to let them 
have the money until the information 
had been obtained. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
This was carrying the greediness of the 
class for whom this Bill was promoted to 
an extent that was almost intolerable. 
[Cheers.| They were so greedy to 
swallow this money that there was 
actually a clause introduced into the 
Bill providing that there should be a 
provisional certificate to enable them— 
what should he say ?—to collar this 
money, to use a vulgar expression, 
before they had the information which 
would justify the giving of it. [Cheers. ] 
Who ever heard of a proposal being 
made in a Bill such as that? What 
would be the result of this provisional 


{COMMONS} 
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certificate and this giving of the money 1 
It assumed that they did not know who 
had to pay what share of the rate, 
Nobody who was acauainted with a 
rural parish could conceive what a con- 
dition it would be thrown into by this 
Bill—a rural parish with a provisional 
certificate for a rate which nobod 
understood. This showed that this Bill 
had been drawn without information— 
tag gs that, in its construction 
there had been no proper consideration 
of the question dealing with the rate. 
They had, in an old legal saying, ‘‘ the 
culprit confessing’’ on the very face of 
the Bill. There was a blank cheque upon 
the Exchequer to be drawn without in- 
formation by a provisional certificate ! 
Was ever such a proposal made to the 
House of Commons, which was supposed 
to be the guardian of the public Exche- 
quer ? [Cheers.] Under this provisional 
certificate, was there money to be paid 
which, if it was too much finally, was to 
be repaid ? And to be repaid by whom 4 
If there was not enough money paid, 
how was anybody to discover, among 
the classes of ratepayers, who got too 
much and who got too little? In such 
a hurry were these gentlemen to get 
hold of this money that they would not 
wait until the case had been ascertained 
and a proper certificate could be given. 
If ever there was an Amendment to a 
Bill which was justified by the character 
of the Bill, it was the present Amend- 
ment ; and certainly, whether they suc- 
ceeded in the Lobby or not, the argu- 
ments in its favour appeared to be quite 
unanswerable. [Cheers. | 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite re- 
garded this Bill with so much antipathy 
that he could never resist the temptation 
to make an attack upon the general 
principle of the Bill. [Cheers.| He 
thought it was not out of place to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the consideration of every Amendment 
was not a proper occasion for attacking 
the principle of a Bill which had been 
sanctioned by the House.  [Cheers. | 
With the permission of the right hon. 
Gentleman—{[laughter|—he should like 
to recall the House to the question of 
what the Amendment was. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked, were certificates 
to be granted without information ! 
Surely there was such a thing as having 
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enough information to know that the 
amount of the grant was certain to reach 
a certain figure and would probably be 
more than that. They did not know 
exactly what would be the amount, and 
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came. All he suggested was that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself had seen 
the difficulties of this sub-section. It 
had received a good deal of his attention, 
and he was trying to lick it into shape 





they could not therefore give a final| by the Amendments of which he had 
certificate, but they had enough infor- | given notice. It was a bad job making 
mation to be certain that a certificate | these payments at all, but if they had 
for, say, £1,000 would be in the mark. | got to do a doubtful act they should do 
(‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The hon. Gentle- it at once, shut the door behind it, and 
man who moved the Amendment spent | forget all about it. Instead of adopting 
a good deal of time in pointing out that that policy, the Government were now 
it would be difficult to have the certifi- | opening the door to payments of cash on 
cates ready by March 31. Was that account continually. Once they got 
not an argument in favour of the power | that door open, they would never be 
to grant provisional certificates? [Op- | able to shut it. 
position cries of ‘‘No!’’] It might be *Mr. HARRISON said they were 
an argument for throwing out the Bill|asked now to pay out a total sum from 
altogether, but that was not the question | the Exchequer into the Local Taxation 
they were now discussing. They were | Account on a provisional:certificate. To 
now debating this Amendment, and if| what did the certificate as in the Bill 
they could not have these certificates | defined refer? Evidently to a certificate 
ready, as the hon. Gentleman argued, | of the sum total of the deficiency men- 
by March 31, surely the right and sen- | tioned in Clause 2—after examination of 
sible thing was to say that, as soon as!the amounts due to all the spending 
they were able to see that the amount to | authorities had been ascertained. Now 
be certified would certainly reach a cer-|it was asked by the Amendment to 
tain figure and would probably go beyond | substitute for this certificate of a total 
it, they might give a provisional certifi-'sum provisional certificates for each 
cate. There was not, he submitted, as particular payment to each spending 
soon as the real character of the Amend- | authority. It was irregular enough to 
ment was looked at and as soon as the | ask that the Imperial Exchequer should 
question was divested of the irrelevancies | be operated upon by even a provisional 
imported by the right hon. Gentleman | certificate of the total sum of deficiency, 
opposite—{cheers|—the slightest ground | which could only be arrived at after 
for saying that this was intrusting any | careful investigation of the sums required 
novel or arbitrary power to local autho- | in the case of each spending authority. 
rities. [Cheers. | \If the Standing Orders had _ been 
Mr. LOUGH said he would like to | amended so as to apply to this Bill, no 
suggest another reason to the right hon. ,dealing with Imperial funds would 
Gentleman for looking favourably on the | have been possible except after a Vote 
Amendment. If they did not strike out | in Committee of the House specifying the 


the sub-section the right hon. Gentleman 
would, when they came to discuss it, 
find himself in very considerable diffi- 
culty. The right hon. Gentleman had 
himself put down Amendments to it, 
and if the sub-section was bad as it 
stood, it would be infinitely worse if they 





total. But now provisional certificates 
were asked to be sanctioned. There 
should be no dealing with total expendi- 
ture except by a certificate relating to a 
total, and not to its component | arts. 
Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said that whoever was 





considered it in the light of those'to blame in this Debate it was most 
Amendments. The sub-section said one | certainly not his hon. Friends below the 
certificate. The right hon. Gentleman|Gangway. They thoroughly foresaw 
was going to suggest in his Amendments | what was coming when they proposed to 
that many certificates should be given. {alter the date of the Bill, and they had 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order !| proved themselves responsible guardians 
The proper time to discuss those Amend-!of the public purse. This was a per- 
ments will be when they are reached. |fectly novel transaction that was now 
Mr. LOUGH thought it might! taking place, and for the very first time 
abbreviate the discussion when the time | public money was going to be paid by a 
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portion, instead of by the whole, in 
relief of public burdens. Under these 
circumstances all those guarantees and 
precautions provided in previous parts cf 
the Bill should take place in their fu!l 
chain of proceeding before one singie 
halfpenny was paid out of the Treasury, 
and, therefore, it was proposed to alter 
the date in order that the process might 
be carried out in itsentirety. Of course 
mistakes must occasionally be made, and 
for that reason the House passed the 
previous sub-section in this clause. This, 
however, was not a question of mistake, 
but of money being paid out of the 
Treasury at an earlier or later date. It 
did not concern the public that it should 
be paid at an earlier date ; it concerned 
only the individuals, and when these 
individuals were receiving a large, 
immense, and anomalous advantage by 
this Bill, certainly Parliament ought not 
to disturb the course under which public 
money had hitherto been paid out of the 
Treasury for their advantage. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE agreed that 
this sub-section was a mischievous one. 
It was to the interest of the Treasury 
and the Local Government Board, and 
it ought to be to the interest of every- 
body, to expedite the proceedings in 
order that when the time came the 
amount could be ascertained and fixed 
before it could be paid. If the local 
authorities knew that unless the valua- 
tion was complete, and had been sub- 
mitted to the Assessment Committee, 
unless the appeals were disposed of they 
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would not get a penny of the money, | 


they would be more likely to make a fair 
valuation ; they wou:d be tempted to 
come to terms with the Surveyor of 
Taxes, not to court appeals, and get the 
whole machinery in order before the 
3lst March. But when they knew that 
there was a provision in the Bill that 
whether they got the machinery into 
order or not, whether they made an ex- 
travagant demand on the Treasury or 
not, there was a power of appeal, and 
when they knew they had a President of 


the Local Government Board who would | 


regard every claim that came from the 


agricultural interest with indulgence, | 
they would prefer dealing with provi- | 


sional orders based upon insufficient 
information to orders which had been 
made after full examination, 
appeals had been disposed of and after 


Sir George T'revelyan. 
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the Surveyor of Taxes had been con- 
sulted. They would prefer to deal, not 
with the Surveyor of Taxes, but with 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, and that was why this sub-section 
had been inserted. The Solicitor General 
had not answered the question how he 
| was going to guess the figure for which 
he was going to make this provisional 
certificate. Suppose a local authority 
'made a valuation which was too high, 
|and the Government insisted on a repay- 
| ment of the amount in excess, the whole 
jlocal finance of the country would be 
|disarranged. He prophesied that those 
| provisional certificates would come into 
| operation in hundreds of cases through- 
| out the country, and if at the end of the 
| year they were either in excess or less 
| than they ought to be, the whole system 
‘of local finance would be thrown into 
| utter confusion. 

| Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
| Burghs) desired to know whether under 
the Bill as drafted it was possible for 
|the money to be paid out of the Local 
Taxation Account to the spending au- 
thority ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Certainly. 
| Mr. DALZIEL: Then we are in this 
position—the right hon. Gentleman does 
not understand his own Bill. He has 
said it is possible for the money to be 
paid out of the Local Taxation Account 
to the spending authorities. I say it is 
not possible. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : That is the object 
|of the Bill. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Then I will read 
for the benefit of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill what this sub- 
section is :— 











“The Local Government Board may give a 
| provisional certificate, if they think necessary 
for the purpose of enabling the first payments to 
the Local ‘Taxation Account uncer this Act to 
be made, before they have sufficient information 
to enable them to give a final certificate.” 





Your provisional certificate does not deal 
at all with the spending authority. I 
say that as the sub-section stands you 
have no power at all under the Bill to 
pay from the Local Taxation Account to 
the spending authority. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman point out where he 
‘takes that power ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
|The hon. Gentleman is discussing an 
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Amendment different to that at present; might also go above the mark, and he 
under discussion. He is discussing a | objected entirely to the Local Govern- 


a Pec ag gms poop pore ment Board, or any Board, or any 
Mr D ALZIEL - pepe eas people, or any authority whatever being 


|° P 

your ruling, Sir. I will point out that | intrusted with the segue’ to do what 
the right hon. Gentleman said this sub- | they liked upon insufficient information. 
section gives him the power, and I am/|If a cause of this kind was set up by 
pressing him to tell us where that/the authority of Parliament, there was 
power is. |no saying what it might lead to. He 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I did not under- | knew that when any authorities actually 
stand him to say that, but what I think | proposed to legalise procedure upon in- 
he said was that the Bill gave such} sufficient information, it would never 
power. | lead to good, but could only lead to evil. 

Mr. DALZIEL contended that the} He listened with great respect the other 
Bill as drafted, and as it now stood, did| night to a lecture by the Leader of the 
not give the right hon. Gentleman power House on the decadence of Parliament, 
to pay money from the Local Taxation |and he would say that if a clause of this 
Account to the spending authority so| kind were to be legalised, there could 
far as the provisional certificate was |not be a more perfect supplement to the 
concerned. He complained that the| observations which the right hon. Gen- 
intention of the Government, in the first | tieman then made. He desired to speak 
place, was evidently to limit the provi-|in the most serious way he could, and to 
sional order certificate to the Local| warn the House that if legislation of 
Taxation Account, and that now, for| this kind were carried out, and autho- 
some reason they had not explained in| rities were to be armed with the power 
the course of the Debate, they intended | of doing what they liked upon insuffi- 
it also to apply to the spending autho- | cient information, Parliament would cer- 
rity. | tainly become decadent to a degree that 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.)| he, for one, had not before feared. 
observed that by this clause the Local} Si WALTER FOSTER observed 
Government Board might give a pro-|that in the course of the Committee 
visional order certificate before they had | stage of the Bill he had felt it necessary 
sufficient information. He attacked a|to call attention to the unbusinesslike 
clause of this kind upon general prin-| arrangements in connection with it, and 
ciples. He thought such certificates| there could be no more unbusinesslike 
ought not to be given before they had | arrangement than that of authorising for 
the information, ai.d he had always had | the future the granting of a number of 
an idea that sufficient information was | provisional certificates in order that a 
necessary to take any proceedings that|certain class of the community might 
might ultimately be found to be valid or | receive money from the rest. The Local 
safe. He listened with intense interest | Government Board would have a lot of 
to the explanation made by the learned} work to do under this section, and the 
Solicitor General. He knew the value| Opposition had pointed out all along that 
of a statement coming from his mind, | the date fixed in the Bill was hardly 
and as far as he could make out the|remote enough for that work to be 
illustration the hon. and learned Gentle-| accomplished in. They were assured it 
man gave them, was that if the Local| was, and that all would be finished by 
Government Board thought they were| March 31. They now found that the 
safe up to, say, a thousand pounds, to be| work could only be done by acting upon 
under the mark, they could proceed to| information which was incomplete. Even 
give the certificate without sufficient in-| by the confession of the Solicitor General 
formation. But the hon. Gentleman | himself these certificates were to be made 
was assuming that the Local Government |on a conjectural basis. This was a 
Board with insufficient information would | method of conducting business which 
always be under the mark. But what| would bring a private firm to ruin at 
security had they for that ? None what-|once. [The Soricrror GENERAL said 
ever. If they could proceed under the|there was nothing conjectural about 
mark with insufficient information, they|it.] The spending authority would 
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give the information to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, and before there was 
time to analyse it they had to pay the 
amount. They had nothing to show 
they would be under the mark, and the 
tendency and interest of local authorities 
would be to make their certificates above 
the mark. No business could be suc- 
cessful which was conducted on a system 
of this kind, by which payments were 
made based on what were practically 
conjectures, hecause if there were not 
conjectures the Local Government Board 
would have sufficient information to 
make the proper amount payable. In 
the interest of the proper conduct of 
public business the Opposition were 
bound to protest against this provision 
of the Bill and to divide upon it. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


Question put, “That the words ‘(6) 
The Local Government Board may give’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 167; 
Noes, 92.—(Division List, No. 286.) 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL pro- 
posed to leave out the words “a pro- 
visional certificate,” and to _ insert 
instead thereof the words “ provisional 
certificates,’ for the purpose of enabling 
the first payments under the Bill to be 
made to the Local Taxation Account 
before they had sufficient information to 
enable them to give a final certificate. 

Mr. BROADHURST thought that 
the evils of which complaint had been 
made would be multiplied indefinitely by 
the Amendment. During the five years 
the Act was to be in operation the Local 
Government Board was to be allowed to 
issue any number of preliminary certifi- 
cates without sufficient information. 
That made the case against the clause 
all the stronger. And this indefinite 
multiplication of the gross, glaring, and 
enormous evils of the Bill—making the 
chaos of local government already 
created by the Measure worse con- 
founded—was sought to be rammed 
down the throats of the House without a 
word of reason or explanation from the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. [Laughter.] 


Str Walter Foster. 
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THe ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
sorry the hon. Member felt it to be his 
duty to expend so much oratory on this 
Amendment. Complaint had been made 
that his right hon. Friend had not ex- 
plained it ; but the fact was, the matter 
had been so fully discussed that it was 
felt not to be necessary to enlarge upon 
it. They had a series of Second-Reading 
speeches—— 

Mr. FLYNN asked if the hon. Mem- 
ber was in order in speaking again on 
this Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is not in order in speak- 
ing again except by the indulgence of 
the House. 

Mr. FLYNN said the hon. and 
learned Member had not asked the in- 
dulgence of the House. If he had done 
so, no doubt it would have been extended 
to him. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
he should not have spoken but for the 
invitation extended to him by the Mem- 
ber for Leicester. 

Mr. BROADHURST said he under- 
stood that the Member in charge of the 
Bill had moved the Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Cer- 
tainly not. [“ Hear, hear!”] Of course 
he could only speak with the indulgence 
of the House, but it seemed to be 
thought necessary that someone should 
make an explanation. The House had 
already discussed whether it was neces- 
sary that the money should remain tied 
up to the last moment. He was quite 
aware of the objection taken, but it was 
not necessary to make these speeches 
over and ‘over again. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said what they 
really liked to have was an explanation 
by the right hon. Member who put the 
Amendment down, not a vicarious 
oration from the Attorney General. 
They should discuss that Bill as often 
as they thought fit. [Cheers.| When 
the Attorney General indulged in the 
foolish taunt that they were making 
Second Reading speeches he only showed 
his inexperience and ignorance of Par- 
liamentary practice. [Cheers and counter 
cheers.] They had a perfect right to 
discuss any clause which affected the 
complete texture of the Bill. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman in 
bringing forward an Amendment on his 
own clause. [Laughter.] The clause 
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was closured against amendments pro- drafted, contained a provision that the 
posed by the authors of the Bill. | Local Government Board might issue 
Mr. CHAPLIN: The amendments the provisional certificates for payments 
were not then on the Paper. into the Local Taxation Account, which 
Si W. HARCOURT said that all would be absolutely necessary, whatever 
the amendments down were excluded, date was fixed for the Act coming into 
and he was glad that these discussions operation ; and he thought it necessary 
had opened the mind of the right hon. | to promise a similar provision with regard 
Gentleman, so that he was able to see|to the payments out of the Local 
the defects of his own Bill. Do not let) Taxation Account. He did not think 
them be charged with a factious opposi-| these cases would be very numerous ; 
tion to the Bill. This Amendment, but the proposition was a reasonable 
showed that the Bill wanted amending. | one which would commend itself to the 
What they objected to was the multipli-, general sense of the House. He was 
cation of the provisional certificates 5 perfectly well aware, however, that it 
they might have a succession of them.| would not commend itself to the sense 
He could not conceive why these words, of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who, 
were introduced. | the course of these Debates had con- 
Mr. CHAPLIN said he could quite | vinced him, were only too glad to fasten 
understand the irritation of the right} upon anything and everything which 
hon. Gentleman at being reminded that | they thought could possibly lead to the 
he had made so many Second Reading destruction of the Bill either in the 
speeches. The way in which the Bill) House or in the proceedings elsewhere. 
had been discussed was an entirely novel | [‘ Hear, hear !” 
feature in Parliamentary proceedings.|; Mr. DILLON said ifthe principleofthe 
The right hon. Gentleman had taunted | Bill was vicious and impracticable, it was 
the Attorney General with not being so | not the fault of the Opposition. Under the 
long in Parliament as himself. Well, | guise of a very simple Amendment, the 
he had been as long in Parliament as the | right hon. Gentleman proposed to make 





right hon. Gentleman. an extremely important change in the 
Str W. HARCOURT: Yes, we were| Bill. The Bill as originally drafted 
born together. [ Laughter. ] provided for one provisional certificate 


Mr. CHAPLIN: No, the right hon.|for payments into the Local Taxation 
Gentleman has the advantage of me by| Account, which would be under the 
more than a dozen years. [Laughter.] | control of the Government. The Amend- 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: May I ask| ment provided for the issue of an un- 
what is the Amendment before the | limited number of provisional certificates 


House ? for payment out of the Local Taxation 
Mr. SPEAKER having read the} Account. The right hon. Gentleman 
Amendment, had no right to complain of prolonged 


Mr. CHAPLIN said he had expected | discussion of such an Amendment. It 
that the Bill would be discussed in Com-| was useless to make an appeal to the 
mittee in the ordinary way. He never | Opposition when— 
anticipated that anything approaching; Mr. CHAPLIN: I made no appeal. 
this kind of discussion would take place.| Mr. DILLON said that the right 
He was willing to introduce some pro-| hon. Gentleman was extremely irritated 
vision to allow for exceptional cases which | by the attacks on the Bill. It could be 
might give rise to difficulties. The Local} no hardship on the Local Authority to 
Government Board would get the infor-| wait for the payment from the Local 
mation on which to issue the provisional ; Taxation Account until the Amendment 
certificates as soon as the Assessment | had been finally determined. It might 
Committees has settled the revision in | turn out that too much had been said, 
tbe existing valuations between houses and then there would be no remedy at 
and buildings on the one side and land/jall. As to the appeal from the Assess- 
on the other. But under the Bill there | ment Committee— 
might be all sorts of appeals, and some} *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! that 
of them might require a great expendi-| question does not arise on this Amend- 
ture of time. The Bill, as originally | ment. 
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Mr. DILLON said, that he was led 
into the digression by the right hon. 
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| within the six months preceding the 31st 
| March. 


Why, then, between now and 


Gentleman, who founded his argument | the 31st March, should they require 


on the possibility of these 


causing long delays. Some reason ought 


appeals | several certificates? They had abundance 
|of time, and unless they had stronger 


to be given for this proposed extension | reasons for the issue of several certificates 


of the provisional orders, which had not 
occurred to the Government when draft- 
ing the Bill. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that, as to the 
charge against the Opposition of having 
unduly prolonged the Debates the recent 
course of the discussion had had a 
remarkable effect upon the attitude of 
the Government. 


| they ought to reject the Amendment of 
| the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. LEWIS opposed the Amendment 


| because he believed it would lead to in- 
| definite prolongation and delay. 
| Committee stage he had had an Amend- 
|ment to omit Sub-section 6, but owing to 
| circumstances 
Before the dinner | control, he was unable to move it. The 


On the 


over which he had no 


interval the right hon. Gentleman said| Amendment would certainly make the 
that there were provisions in the Bill |Sub-section worse than it was originally, 
for the payment of money from the Local | because it would only give the Local 


Taxation Account to the spending 
authority. Now he was altering the 


he explained that the original intention 
was to allow provisional orders only for 
payments into the Local 
Account. 
Sub-section 3 of the clause, and, 
continuing, said that the question to be 
decided was under what conditions the 
money was to be paid to the spending 
authority from the Local Taxation 
Account. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The only question 
now before the House is whether pro- 
visional certificates may in certain cases 
be issued. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that they were 
now discussing the question of one or 
of several certificates. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
question to be that in addition to the 
certificate for payment into the Local 


Taxation Account there shall be power | 


to give a further provisional certificate 
for payment out of the Local Taxation 
Account. That will be only one pair 
of certificates, 

Mr. DALZIEL said, that if the 
Amendments were adopted even as they 
stood on the Paper, they would enable 
the amount to be paid into the Local 
Taxation Account by means of not one 
only, but perhaps half-a-dozen certificates. 
He contended that the case for the 
several certificates had not yet been made 
out. They had had at an earlier period 
of the Bill practically an intimation that 
they would have the information by the 
3lst March. The money had to be paid 
by then, they had authority to pay it 


Government Board the opportunity of 
|indefinitely prolonging the issue of the 
Bill to effect that very purpose, while | final certificate. 


Their object at earlier 
| stages of the Bill, in wishing to fix some 
definite date, was that they might have 


Taxation | a limit within which the local authority 
The hon Member here read | might know exactly what they expected 


‘to obtain ; when they attempted to fix 


that date they were met with the reply 
|that there was plenty of time. Their 
opinion was overborne. Now they were 
|told that the time would not be long 
‘enough, and that it might be necessary 
‘to issue provisional certificates, not only 
with regard to payments made into the 
local taxation account, but also with re- 
gard to payments to be made out of the 
local taxation account as well. He be- 
believed it would lead to the greatest 
inconvenience to local authorities; and 
' would almost put a premium upon delay 
‘on the part of the Local Government 
: Board, 

Sr WALTER FOSTER said _ that 
'they had on another occasion divided 
‘against this section on the ground that a 
|single provisional certificate was objec- 
‘tionable, and it was now proposed that 
\this condition should be doubled. 
'{“ Hear, hear!”] The confusion would 
| be worse confounded, and the unbusiness- 
like arrangement contemplated by this 
| clause had, in his experience, never been 
‘equalled. Here was a great public 
| Department, which was the guardian of 
ithe public money, actually arranging to 
|pay out money without knowing what 
the final charge upon it would be. These 
certificates were of two kinds, and the 
whole objection to the scheme was multi- 
hase by the Amendment of the right 
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hon. Gentleman, and they could not, 
therefore, consent to it. 

THe PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Rircuiz, Croydon) 
said he was astonished that the hon. 
Gentleman should havemadesuchaspeech, | 
because he must know from his connection | 
with the Local Government Board that | 
with regard to matters of this kind there 
was always a certain amount of elasticity. 
Parliament in the Act of 1888 gave into 
the hands of the Government a power 
infinitely greater than any power asked | 
for now. In the Local Government Act 
the Government took power to vary Acts 
of Parliament. [An HoN. MEMBER: 
“That’s not taking money.”| It was a 
much more important question—[cries of 
“Oh!”|—as Parliament put into the 
hands of the Government the power of 
varying that Act and other Acts con- 
nected with Local Government for the 
purpose of correcting errors and mistakes. 
So much was the House impressed with 
the necessity of this elasticity, that they 
continued that power year after year by 
a continuation Bill. The hon. Gentleman 
ought to know, and no doubt did know, 
that the money was distributed not after 
all the accounts had been closed, but 
from time to time by certificate of the 
Local Government Board, it being im- 
possible to say what the accounts would 
ultimately result in. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER: That is 
money distributed over the whole com- 
munity. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I do not see what 
that has to do with it. 

Sir W. FOSTER : I say we are bound 
to be extra jealous here, because this is 
money taken from the whole communit 
and given to a class. . [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Mr. RITCHIE: That is one of the 
most irrelevant observations of the many 
which I have heard from that Bench (the 
Front Opposition Bench). [Cheers.] 
The question whether the money was 
taken from one class or another was one 
for Parliament to decide, and what they 
were discussing now were the precautions 
to be taken as to the distribution of the 
money. To say that. inconvenience 
would result was perfectly absurd. If 
it turned out that too little had been dis- 
tributed, then the remainder could be made 
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The hon. Gentleman and the House 
must know that every one of these pay- 
ments might possibly be appealed against, 
and were they to retain the money in the 
Local Taxation Account before one single 
penny was distributed to the local au- 
thorities? [‘ Hear, hear!”] Such a 
proposition bore its own refutation. This 
was an innocent Amendment, and the 
right hon. Gentleman must be well 
aware that it followed the precedents. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) said the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
had told them that if the Local Govern- 
ment Board certified for too great an 
expenditure in any one year, the excess 
would be deducted from the money of 
the following year. But how was it 
possible for the Local Government Board 
to avoid certifying for too much,-even 
in the second year, and how could they 
make a deduction for the second year to 
balance the account of the first. year, 
unless they had the complete accounts 
before them? But if they had to wait 
for the complete accounts, why should 
they not wait before they certified for 
any money at all in the first year? 

*Mr. HARRISON said no provisional 
certificates would be necessary for the 
purpose of paying in to the account, 
except one, that was to say, the total 
amount, because the Bill did not provide 
for a payment out of the fund or anything 
more than a transfer from the Exchequer 
tothe Local Taxation Account, which was 
equally a Government fund. This heing 
the case, it was obvious that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not require 
to know from time to time what were 
the demands to be made on the Ex- 
chequer. The Central Authority in 
London, through the Local Govern- 
ment Board, annually received upwards 
of one and a half millions, but not 
on provisional certificates, and they 
were continually in arrear, and the 
guardians and the local authorities in 
London were continually complaining 
that the Central Authority did not dis- 
tribute the Imperial grant quickly enough. 
It would be perfectly monstrous to operate 
upon a fund—which it was only proposed 
on future occasions to operate upon after 
a Resolution of the House—upon a mere 





up; if too much, then the excess would 
be taken off from the next allocation. | 


VOL. XLII. [Fourrs sErtEs. | 


| 
| 
‘ 


provisional] certificate. For these reasons 
|P' 


he strongly opposed the Amendment. 
O 
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Question put, “That the words ‘a 
provisional certificate’ stand part of the 
Bill. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 104 ; 


Noes, 221.—(Division List, No. 287.) 


Words “ provisional certificates” in- 
serted. 


Mr. CHAPLIN proposed, after the 
first word “ to,” to insert the words “ or 
out of.” 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE rose to 
discuss the Amendment, when —— 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that this and 
the next Amendment were consequential 
on the previous one, and all of them 
hung together. On those lines the 
Debate on the previous Amendment had 
proceeded, and many hon. Members, in 
speaking on the previous Amendment, had 
discussed the question of the impropriety 
of paying out of the Local Taxation 
Fund. He must say that in these cir- 
cumstances a discussion on this Amend- 
ment was very much to be deprecated. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Very well, 


Sir, I accept your ruling. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 239; 
Noes, 113.—(Division List, No, 288.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved to leave out 
the words “a final certificate,” and to 
insert instead thereof the words “ final 
certificates.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 5,— 
SEPARATE STATEMENT 


LISTS, ETC., OF 
CULTURAL LAND. 


IN VALUATION 
VALUE OF AGRI- 


“In every valuation list and in the basis or 
standard for any county rate, and in any valua- 
tion made by the council of a borough or any 
other council for the purpose of raising the 
borough or other rate— 


(2) where separate hereditaments are speci- 
fied therein, the value of agricultural land 
shall be stated separately from that of 
any building or other hereditament ; and 

(b) in every case the total rateable value of 
the agricultural land in each parish shall 
be stated separately from the total rate- 
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able value of the buildings or other here- 
ditaments in such parish ; and whenever 
a copy of the total of the rateable value 
of any parish is required to be sent to any 
person, such copy shall state both the 
above-mentioned totals.” 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
leave out Clause 5. He said that his 
first objection to that clause was that it 
was unnecessary as a matter of drafting, 
for the sixth clause provided practically 
for the same thing as this clause provided 
for. In fact the whole machinery for 
separate valuation was set forth in 
Clause 6. But he objected also to this 
clause on its merits, on the ground that 
it was proposed that the separate valua- 
tion should be made by the same officers 
who prepared the ordinary valuation 
lists. There was, he would point out, 
a very substantial difference in the 
character of these valuations. When 
an ordinary assessment was made it was 
made for the purpose of a particular rate 
to be levied in a particular parish or 
district, but this separate valuation was 
to be made for the purpose of a contri- 
bution from the Imperial Treasury. 
[Interruption and cries of “ Order !”} 

Mr. LEWIS rose to order. He said 
it was evident that there was a determi- 
nation in that quarter of the House 
(pointing to the Ministerial Benches 
below the Gangway) to interrupt his 
hon. Friend. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a point 
of Order. I trust that hon. Members 
will give a hearing to the hon. Member. 

Cheers}. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE urged that 
the reasons why the ordinary valuation 
list should be left to the overseers and 
and assessment committee did-not apply 
in this case. Here there was to be a 
separate valuation made for the purpose 
of this Bill, and if this separate valuation 
were to hold good for the general district 
rate, the School Board rate, or drainage 
rate, then the parishioners in that dis- 
trict would be interested in seeing that 
the separate valuation was made on an 
equitable and fair basis. But this was 
to be a separate valuation for the pur- 
poses of the Treasury alone, and yet the 
Government proposed to intrust it to 
the very people who were to benefit by 
it. The proposal was a monstrous one. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that the question 
of the retention of the clause was not 
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alone one of drafting ; it was absolutely | He said he proposed the change for the 
necessary to the working of the Bill.| sake of uniformity. There were three 
The work prescribed in Clause 1 could | separate ways of assessing property. In 
not be done unless the valuation lists | ,, great many unions the farmhouse, 
were prepared as prescribed in this clause, rr ‘Ndi " ene 1 d 
and the same remark applied to the) 2U/GINSS anc ‘and were al’ assesse 
provisions of Clause 3. It was impossible | together as one farm. The most common 
for the Government to accept the Amend-| practice was to assess the farmhouse 
ment. [Cheers. | | separately and buildings and land to- 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA| gether, and this occurred in nearly all 


(Monmouth, N.) said that the right hon. | the rural unions of the kingdom. The 
third way was assessing houses, buildings 
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Gentleman could hardly have appreciated | 
the nature of the Amendment. [Cries 
of “Divide” !} As a matter of fact, 
Clause 5 was totally unnecessary inas- 


and land separately, which was almost 
invariably followed in urban districts 
where the Public Health Act of 1875 
was in force. The Chamber of Agricul- 


much as Clause 6 carried out its object in | ; : < 
ae ie) ture had communicated with the unions 
similar language. Clause 6 provided for | . 


: ; in England to ascertain their practice ; 
the valuation which was necessary for the pa . 

gee ae ? - and from 230 answers already received 
purposes of this Bill, and, therefore, it | 


se: ; |it seemed that land and buildings were 
was simply absurd to insert two clauses | Wiel was. cone 


: ; : -| assessed together. 

to accomplish one object. [Cries of = ‘ 

Fae att : |'was a uniform system of rating. In 
Divide ” !] 


‘two unions, side by side, theré might 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH, who spoke! pe a totally different system in each, 
amid continuous interruption, was under-| Tt would be very unfair “to assess farm- 
stood to say that the Government ought! houses at structural cost, as they were 
to have some controlling voice in respect | often large houses built in days when 
to the amount which it would be called | farming was flourishing and now 
upon to pay under this Bill. occupied (though only partially) be- 
they were the homesteads. 


Mr. LOUGH, who also spoke in| cause 
support of the Amendment amid cries of | There were a good many cases in which 
“Divide,” said the strongest argument | a separate valuation was made, but in 
against the retention of Clause 5 was the | nearly every instance it was for special 
fact that all it enacted was provided for | purposes ; and the unions in which it had 


in Clause 6. The fact was that a great | taken place were nearly all more or less 
deal of the opposition to the Bill had|urban. An instruction of the kind 
been provoked by redundancy of language | given in his Amendment was absolutely 
in drafting, for there were whole sections | necessary 1n order that rural districts 
and sub-sections which were altogether | might know how to carry out the law in 
unnecessary. ‘future. 
: | Mr. CHAPLIN admitted that the 
“That the words of| majority of cases in which buildings 
| were now valued apart from the land 
| were cases where they had to contribute 
_to special expenses. But he thought he 
;| had disposed effectively of the argument 
|as to the difficulty of carrying out this 
operation by numerous instances which 
Mr. JEFFREYS moved to add, after | he quoted earlier in the evening where 
the word “ totals,” the words :— the thing was done already. His hon. 
| Friend had stated that one of the great 
“ Where any hereditament consists partly of | objects he had in view was to insure 
agricultural land and partly of a house and) 4 poater uniformity in the method of 
buildings, the gross estimated rental of the|> \". Re ‘ 
house and buildings when valued separately in | valuing land. Having given careful 
pursuance of this section from the agricultural | consideration to the proposal contained 
_— — aa oe ang = pce pathy in his hon. Friend’s Amendment he 
use y for the vi 2 Sd é | i 7 i 7 
bercnsars A pol A nein oa. “ ‘the thought it bem x warranted by expediency 
‘and by justice, and therefore he was 


rent at which they would be expected to let to ; 2 
a tenant from year to year.” | prepared to accept it. [ Cheers. | 
' 02 


Question put, 
Clause 5 to the end thereof stand part 
of the Bill.” 

The House divided: — Ayes, 257 
Noes, 118.—(Division List, No. 289). 
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Srr W. HARCOURT said he could 
not undertake to reconcile the differences 
between the hon. Member for Hampshire 
and the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill. [Cries of “‘ They are agreed.” | 
This was an Amendment coming from 
the Government side. Hon. Members 
opposite might allow them to discuss it. 
[Cheers.| The Amendment was of a 
most important character, and _ this 
determination not to listen to discussion 
was not reasonable. ([Cheers.| There 
were circumstances which might induce 
the House, if they were so impatient of 
discussion, to postpone it till to-morrow. 
[Cheers.| The Amendment had been 
moved ina moderate, temperate, and 
clear speech by the hon. Member for 
Hampshire, and he hoped the House 
would allow a matter of this importance 
to be patiently and reasonably discussed. 
{Cheerg.| The hon, Member had laid it 
down that there was great difficulty in 
assessing lands and buildings separately. 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill had repeated on this Amend- 
ment what he said earlier, when the 
House was not so full or so impatient. 
[“Oh!” and cheers.| The right hon. 
Gentleman said there was no difficulty 
in this matter, and read him a lecture 
for having suggested precisely what had 
been proved by the 130 Unions referred 
to by the hon. Member for Hampshire. | 
ie nt) 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that he did not 
read the right hon. Gentleman a lecture 
and had not the slightest intention of 
doing so. He merely pointed out some 
reliable information he had received from 
various quarters which showed that not, 
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not been in the habit of following they 
would assuredly introduce great con- 
fusion into the work of the Committees, 

Mr. JEFFREYS said the Bill told 
the Assessment Committees to assess in 
three different ways; he wished to 
simplify the matter. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said he had no 
doubt that was so, and he supposed if he 
were to condemn the Bill it would be 
said he was making a Second Reading 
speech. [Cheers.] In short this was a 
proposal to reform the whole system 
of assessment not proposed in the Bill 
which had been so maturely and care- 
fully considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government—{a laugh|—but embodied 
in an Amendment which, according to 
the hon. Member for Hampshire, was 
practically a reversal and condemnation 
of the proposal which the Government 
had made. Personally he was not pre- 
pared to accept the new principle of 
assessment which the hon. Member for 
Hampshire proposed without much 
further consideration and _ discussion 
than they could give to it to-night. 

Mr. DALZIEL said the hon. Member 
for Hampshire was to be congratulated 
upon the ingenuity of his Amendment. 
The hon. Member recognised as they all 
did that the Bill changed the whole 
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system of local rating, and_ that 
under certain circumstances it was 
possible that a valuation would be 


increased. The hon. Member proposed 
that if there was a dwelling-house on 
a particular farm it was to be rated 
as if it were for the cultivation 
of the land and nothing else; if 
the house were let apart from the 





only could this be done, but that it was 
constantly done, and actually was in 
practice at the present time. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said that it 
was not for him to reconcile the differ- 
ences between such distinguished autho- 
rities as the right hon. Gentleman and 
the hon. Member for Hampshire, but 
what he wanted to call the attention of the 
House to was that now, nearly Twelve 
o’clock at night, the hon. Member for 
Hampshire was proposing what he 
avowed to be a complete reform in the 
practice of Assessment Committees. 
That was rather a serious matter, 
because if they told the Assessment 
Committees throughout the country that 
they were to follow a practice they had 


land, it was, no matter how high the 
rent might be, to be rated as if 
it were occupied by the tenant himself. 
The hon. Member disputes that inter- 
| pretation of the Amendment. Would 
the hon. Member say that Eaton Hall 
was used for the cultivation of the 
estate in its neighbourhood?  [Mr. 
Jerrreys: ‘No.”| Then who was 
going to decide the question whether or 
not the mansion-house was used for the 
cultivation of the land? If a tenant 
lived in a house, the proper interpreta- 
tion was that the house was used for the 
\cultivation of the land. It was also 
| reasonable to assume that where a pro- 
| prietor lived on his estate he would be 
orate interested in the cultivation of 
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the land. But what he wanted to arrive | 
at was, who was to decide that ques-| 
tion ? | 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- | 
shire, Eifion) said the hon. Member who | 
moved the Amendment assumed that 
farm-houses were used only, and could | 
only be used, for the cultivation of the | 
land. But farm-houses were, to a large | 
extent, used in summer as lodging-| 
houses—to such an extent, indeed, that 
the various railway companies issued a 
list of the farm-houses in their districts | 
in which lodgings might be had. The) 
Amendment left out of consideration all | 
such farm-houses, because it said that 
the method of valuation it proposed 
should only be applied to houses used 
for the cultivation of land, and which | 
could only be used for such a purpose. 
How did the hon. Member propose to 
meet the cases of those farm-houses? It 
was clear that the system of valuation 
embodied in the Amendment would not 
meet them. Worse than that, an Amend- 
ment that had been incorporated into 
the Amendment provided that a house | 


should not be valued on its structural | 
cost. These words were not only un- 
necessary, they were mischievous. 
Large mansion houses were not valued 
according to their structural value. 
They were valued on their letting value, 
which, of course, was much less, as it 
was difficult to let houses of that .class 
when they came on the market. Eaton 
Hall—which had been mentioned already 
—would under this Amendment have to | 
be valued according to its structural | 
value, which would cause a very great) 
deal of litigation and confusion. To) 
meet the first point he raised, he moved 
to amend the Amendment by the. 
omission of the words—“ while the! 
house and buildings are used only for | 
the cultivation of the said land.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL did 
not think that the mover of the Amend- | 
ment fully realised what the effect of the | 
Amendment would be, and suggested | 
that it should be withdrawn. 

Sir W. HARCOURT concurred. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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a previous stage, moved an Amendment 
that all agricultural buildings should be 
included, and he still believed it would 
be extremely difficult to make assess- 
ments separately. But the Government 
had refused to accept this, and the 
stage was now passed. They must now 
take the Bill as it was, and try to 
make it as good as possible. He begged 
to move to leave out all the words after 
“ calculated,” and to insert instead thereof 
the words— 


“as occupied with the land and not as if they 
were severed therefrom and separately occu- 
pied. He thought this language was better 
than that of the Amendment, and he thought 
the latter part of the Amendment was un- 
necessary and somewhat objectionable, in that 
it implied a lack of confidence in the Assessment 
Committee.” 


| He appealed to the hon. Member to have 


confidence in the Committee all in all, or 
not at all. 

Mr. CHANNING attached import- 
ance to the words which his hon. Friend 
proposed to leave out, and thought that 
now proposed might be 
inserted without leaving out the words 
at the end of the Amendment of 
Member for Basingstoke. 
in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hampshire 
which his hon. Friend proposed to omit, 
the burdens on the farmer might 


actually be increased by the Bill, and it 


mightétake away more than it gave. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN agreed 
with the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Channing) that the words 
“shall not be increased by the said 
separate valuation” should be retained. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devon would go further than he 


‘intended. It would cover land occupied 


for residential purposes, as well as land 
occupied for the purposes of cultivation. 
The words in the original Amendment 
“shall not be increased by the said 
were absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. LOUGH put a point of Order. 


| He wished to know whether this Amend- 


‘ment did not interfere with the general 


*Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, | 
Tavistock) said he did not propose to! 
take up the time of the House for more | 
than one or two minutes. He had, at 


| 
i 


law of rating by instructing the Assess- 
ment Committees to assess differently 
from the way in which they would 
assess but for the Amendment. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER said it did not inter-|so, he could not help thinking that to 
fere with the general law of rating. This | introduce the qualification now proposed 
was an Amendment moved with respect | was not only totally unnecessary and 
to a particular change in the law of | unfounded in experience, but it might 
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rating which was rendered necessary by 
this Bill. The Bill for the first time 
rendered it compulsory to rate separately 
lands and buildings in cases where it 
was not necessary before, and an Amend- 
ment to provide for that compulsory 
separation was in order. 

Mr. LOUGH, who continued to speak 
amid cries of “ Divide,” said the House 
ought to look at this proposal with very 
great care. Did they want to exclude 
the case of the urban sanitary districts, 
and wasthe metropolitan police district to 
be excluded from the Bill ? 


throw the whole law of rating both of 
urban and rural districts into confusion. 
Under these circumstances he would 
suggest to the Government and the 
House that the Amendment might be 
withdrawn. It might save a great deal 
of time and unnecessary space in our 
|statutes to leave the general law to 
japply to this particular case in the 
|sense in which it had been understood 
hitherto. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL pointed 
out that the Bill proposed to introduce 
| the division of the rates into many dis- 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said | tricts for the first time, and that, 
in the discussion upon an Amendment although he agreed that the clause 
which had been moved on the other side | merely embodied the existing law on 
of the House, and had been accepted in | the subject, it was advisable to introduce 
principle, he thought a little more|into the Measure some explanation of 
patience and conciliation might be | the matter for the guidance of the 
shown towards the views of hon. Gen-| overseers. In his view it would be 
tlemen who had spoken with tact and | highly desirable to adopt such a course. 
knowledge on the subject. [Ministerial | [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 
laughter.| The whole question was,, Mr. STUART thought that the hon. 


first, whether or not this Amendment }and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
was necessary ; and, next, whether it was | General had made it quite clear that it 


happily conceived for the purpose for | was unnecessary to put this proviso into 
which it was intended? The point upon the Bill, and that it should form one of 
which he believed they were all agreed |a series of regulations that should be 


was that where a house, or buildings, 
physically or structurally connected with 
a farm, were used, as they very often 
were, during certain periods for purposes 
not connected with the occupation of 
the land—for instance, if let as lodgings 
or for a summer residence—clearly they 
ought not to come within the purview 
of this Amendment. The real question 
was whether or not it was necessary to 
introduce into the Bill an Amendment 
of this kind. He was not satisfied that 
it was. Ever since the passing of the 
Public Health Act of 1875, and before 
that, they had had in all our urban and 
rural districts, as far as special expenses 
were concerned, a partial and qualified 
exemption of agricultural land from the 
full burden of the general district or 
special district rate. That being so, he 
could not help thinking that the provi- 
sions of that Act were to the effect that, 
where land was occupied substantially 
for agricultural purposes, it was to be 
assessed in the proportion of one-fourth 
only of its annual value. That being 


|issued for the guidance of the overseers. 

*Mr. HARRISON pointed out that 
| the 28th clause in the Union Assessment 
Act of 1862 dealt with this matter in a 
perfectly clear manner, and provided 
that where, after the valuation of a 
hereditament was inserted in the list, the 
hereditament was physically or in fact 
divided into two separate occupations, 
then that each of the parts should be 
inserted in a separate valuation list, 
and should be a fair apportioned part 
of that valuation out of which the two 
parts had been constituted; and that 
principle ought now to be adopted. For 
if the valuation was made separately of 
each part, the two parts would not 
amount to the present undivided valua- 
tion of the whole. 

Dr. CLARK, who rose amid loud 
cries of “Divide,” said that many 
farmers let several of the rooms in their 
farmhouses for three or four months 
every year, and he should like to know 
whether that would deprive them of the 
benefit of the Bill? 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said | assessment reduced. [ Ministeriallaughter, 
that in such cases the buildings would|and cries of “ Divide!”] The discus- 
not be used solely for the purpose of the|sion on this question would not have 
cultivation of the land. | been so long if the substance of the 

Dr. CLARK thought that in ae had been inserted in the 
cases, gentlemen farmers having hand-| Bill on the Second Reading—{cries of 
some and comfortable houses, and who | “ Divide !”|—for the Amendment was 
were not obliged to let their rooms, would | to all intents and purposes a new clause. 
be treated ‘differently from the poor | | [ Cheers, and renewed cries of “ Divide ! ”| 
men who were obliged to let their rooms | ‘It had been sprung on the House at a 
in order to make both ends meet. |late hour by an independent Member on 
He did not think that the Amendment | the Ministerial side, and had certainly 
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to the Amendment would make the 


latter more acceptable. It would in fact 
make it obscure, and he should, there- 
fore, vote against both. 

*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON (Lei- 
cestershire, Loughborough) thought that 
when the buildings were used partially 
during a portion of the year as a lodging 
house, the valuation Committee would 
regard these words as a direction that 
they might, at all events, value the 
buildings in the future and the land 
sepi arately at a larger sum than the two 
taken together at the present time. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL did 
not think that the words could be read 
as a direction to the Committee in the 
sense indicated. They were inserted for 
the sake of precaution. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) said 
that the Attorney General seemed to 
think that the result of accepting the 
Amendment would be that land other 
than agricultural land would be ex- 
cluded. It was clear that the effect 
would be to include the buildings which 
were used in connection with cultivated 
land. 

Mr. BROADHURST said the 
Amendment of the hon. Member oppo- 
site was entirely unnecessary, for it 
simply instructed the Assessment Com- 
mittees to do what they had been doing 
for a long time past, and it could only 
lead to confusion. [Cries of “ Divide!” 
The buildings referred to, or very many 
of them, were already exempt from 
taxation far more than they ought to be, 
and under the Amendment in question 
it would surely happen that the poor 
farmer who let half his house for a time 
during the summer months to visitors in 
order to be able to pay his rent, would 
continue to be assessed at a high rate, 
while the wealthy farmer, who had no 
necessity to resort to unusual means to 
increase his income, would have his 





been accepted by the Government with- 
out due consideration. [Laughter and 
cries of “Divide!”] The Amendment, 
indeed, would give rise to all sorts of 
confusion among the assessment autho- 
rities, for it proposed to give them 
instructions which were unnecessary and 
undesirable, and which wovld be mis- 
chievous and very unjust in its operation 
in many cases. [Cheers and interruption. | 
He hoped the Leader of the House 
would even yet think it wise to ask his 
hon. Friend to withdraw the Amend- 


ment, and that the Government would 
decide, if they should deem any such 
instruction to the Assessment Com- 
mittees as that proposed to be necessary, 


to introduce it subsequently in the form 
of a new clause to the Bill, when full 
opportunity might be given the House 
to consider it. [‘‘Hear, hear!” and 
cries of “Divide!”| He hoped the 
hon. Member for Tavistock would not 
persist in his Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the 
Member press his Amendment ? 
*Mr. LUTTRELL said that, as he had 
already intimated, he thought these 
words would be better than those in the 
Bill. It was a matter of no very great 
importance, and he would not press his 
Amendment; but he appealed to the 
Government to consider whether these 
words could not be accepted. 


hon. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said his 
objection to this Amendment in the first 
place was that it was absolutely un- 
necessary. The Solicitor General had 
admitted so much when he said it was 
desirable that these words should be 
incorporated in the Bill by way of 
explanation to those who had to put it 
into operation. It was rather a novel 
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principle in legislation that they should 
introduce words and sections into a Bill, 
not because they amended the law, but 
in order to explain the law to people 
who did not understand it. The prin- 
ciple of this Amendment was already 
carried out in law, and was embodied, 
in very much better words, in the| 
decision in Rex v. the Proprietors of the 
Liverpool Exchange. That decision laid 
down the principle that, in order to 
arrive at the separate value of any 
building, they must take into account 
not merely its position, but also the uses 
to which it was likely to be put in 
respect of its occupation. That was the 
very principle which was embodied in 
this Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Mem- 
ber was repeating arguments which had 
been used over and over again. The 
fact that the principle of rating raised | 
in this Amendment was that which 
generally prevailed in Law was admitted 
by the learned Solicitor General at a 
very early stage of the Debate. 

Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE observed that, 
as far as the first part of the Amend- 
ment was concerned, he accepted the 
proposition of the Solicitor-General, but 
as far as the second part was concerned 
that was a most serious matter. It said 
first of all that they should value the 
properties separately, but if the aggre- 
gate of the three valuations was more 
than the separate valuation already laid 
upon the three together, then these 
principles were not to prevail. It simply 
meant that the value ascertained by a 
separate valuation was not to be put into 
operation, but that an artificial value 
ascertained without a separate valuation 
of the properties was to prevail. He, 
therefore, opposed the Amendment. 


Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 275; 
Noes, 109.—(Division List, No. 290). 


Mr. FLYNN moved, “ That Further 
Proceeding on Consideration, as amended, 
be adjourned.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER said he could not 
accept that motion at this hour. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The next Amend- 
ment, which stood in the name of 
the hon. Member for Carnarvon (Mr. 
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Lloyd-George) had already been disposed 
of by a previous Division, and also those 
standing in the names of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Anglesey (Mr. Ellis Griffith) and 
Devonshire (Mr. Luttrell). The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Carnarvon 
relating to appeal would come on on 
Section 6, which related to appeal. The 
Amendment in the name of the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) appeared to him to be out of order, 
as it raised the question of three years, 
which had been already decided by the 
House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN moved in subsection 
(a) to leave out the word “by” and to 
insert instead thereof the word “ from,” 
so that the sub-section should read 
“before the passing of this Act from 
any rate to which this Act applies.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said the next Amend- 
ment, which was in the name of the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green, had been 
disposed of by the Amendment just 
passed. Would the hon. Member move 
the next Amendment? 

Mr. PICKERSGILL : No, Sir; I will 
not. 

Mr. DALZIEL proposed in sub- 
section (2) after the word “corrected ” 
to insert the words “and allowed.” As 
the Bill stood the overseers had, he said, 
to prepare a statement, and had no 
power to make a correction. He pro- 
posed they should have such power. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL 
thought the Amendment was out of 
place. The hon. Member moved that 
the statements should be corrected and 
allowed by the Assessment Committee. 
But later on the clause stated that those 
Returns and statements would be sub- 
ject to objection and appeal by the sur- 
veyor and overseers before the <Assess- 
ment Committee. It was obvious that 
the Assessment Committee would not 
and ought not allow those statements 
before they had heard the objection and 
appeal. 

PMR. DALZIEL: If I withdraw the 
Amendment now, will the hon. Gentle- 
man accept it later ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: I do 
not think it is wanted at all. The state- 
ments will be subject to appeal before 
the Assessment Committee. 





Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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says the Amendment is unnecessary, and 
that my wishes are already carried out, 
I will withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DALZIEL moved to leave out 

the first “and” in line 22, and to insert 
instead thereof the words— 
“in the presence of and after hearing, in the 
Metropolis the surveyors of taxes, and in the 
rest of England and Wales the local assessors 
appointed under fourteenth and fifteenth years 
of Victoria, Chapter thirty-six, and the same 
shall be.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
secure that the local assessors should 
have some locus standi in the matter. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
the Amendment was unnecessary. The 
clause provided that the statements 
should be sent to the surveyor of taxes ; 
and they were also subject to appeal by 
the surveyor and the overseers. When 
it was necessary to make a valuation for 
purposes of the Inhabited House Duty, 
the duties of those-assessors were dis- 
charged by the surveyors of taxes, and, 
in like manner, the surveyor of taxes 
. would be the assessor under this Act ; 
and as it would be absolutely impossible 
for the surveyors of taxes to be present 
at every meeting of an Assessment Com- 
mittee—as the districts were often very 
large, and there might be meetings on 
the same day of several Assessment 
Committees—it was proposed that the 
statements should be sent to the sur- 
veyor of taxes, and that he should be 
heard afterwards on appeal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL moved to insert 
after the word “overseers” the words 
“and by any aggrieved ratepayer.” 
What he wanted to do was, he said, to 
give any aggrieved ratepayer the 
right to initiate an appeal. He 
should not wish the existing right of 
the ratepayer to appeal against the 


valuation list to be taken away; and| 


words could be inserted to secure that. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said | 
that the clause was not dealing with the | 


right of the ratepayer to appeal 
against his own valuation ; it dealt with 
the division between land and houses. 
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It had been provided that there should 
be an appeal by the surveyor or by the 
overseer, and that the aggrieved rate- 
payer might be heard at any such appeal. 
It was impossible to go further, because 
the case contemplated was not an in- 
dividual grievance. 

Mr. WARNER said that he could 
not see any objection to the Amendment. 
If the ratepayer had not the right of 
appeal in the first instance, his case 
would be prejudged before he came to be 
heard. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE rose to move 
after the word “ overseers” to insert the 
words “either to the Local Government 
Board or.” He contended that there 
should be an appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or to the Assessment Com- 
mittee in Quarter Sessions. Three 
appeals as a matter of fact might be 
made—to the Assessment Committee in 
the first place, to the Justices in Special 
Session, and to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. As a matter of fact with 
regard to the Assessment Committee, he 
did not think it was an impartial au- 
thority. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Hampshire with regard to 
the general character of Assessment 
Committees ; he thought they did their 
work remarkably well, and they were 
fairly representative of the interests in 
the district. The only thing against 
them was, as had been stated before the 
Agricultural Commission, that they de- 
clined absolutely to make reductions in 
rateable value on land where they ought 
to have been made. Therefore he thought 
| they could not in every case be a purely 
impartial authority, and consequently 
another authority more impartial ought 
, to beset up for the purpose of dealing with 
these matters. In the case of the Assess- 
ment Committee, one of the spending au- 
thorities was the Board of Guardians, 
but the Board of Gnardians was the 
very body which appointed the Assess- 
ment Committee, and therefore there 
ought to be an appeal to some outside 
authority. The Justices in Special 
Sessions were also, as a rule, members of 
the Assessment Committee, and he did 
not think they were really fitted for the 
| task for sitting as a court of appeal. The 
” ustices were all gent)emen interested in 
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land, and they were specially interested 
in keeping up the valuation of the land, 
and in lowering the valuation of the 
buildings. Surely no hon. Member would 
say that they were a perfectly impartial 
authority for this question. The law 
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Mr. LEWIS moved to amend the 
proposed Amendment, by inserting after 
the word “ratepayer” the words “or 
any taxpayer resident in the parish,’ 
He maintained that the taxpayer had 
just as much right as the ratepayer to 
be heard, because the taxpayer would be 





was that no magistrate who was himself 

personally or pecuniarily interested in a | called upon to pay the bill. 

case should sit upon that case. He) Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
thought it was unfair to the general tax-| that the Government had gone as far as 
payer, and contrary to the principles | they possibly could in this matter, and 
upon which the law of the land had | it would simply introduce an absurdity 
hitherto been based, that such an ex-| if a taxpayer in the district were allowed 
ception as this should be made. The) to appeal. 

third authority to which the appeal lay,; Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said _ this 
was the Court of Quarter Sessions. He/| was a taxpayer's question. He cited the 
would point out that the qualification for | case of a person of wealth living in apart- 
a Justice of the Peace was the ownership| ments, who might pay thousands of 
of £100 a year in freehold, and by his | pounds in respect of the Estate Duty and 
very qualification he was bound to be| yet have no right to appeal. 
directly interested in keeping up the| *Mr. SPEAKER: Does the 
valuation of the land. He did not wish | Gentleman press his Amendment. 
to cast any reflection upon these gentle-| Mr. J. H. LEWIS: Certainly, Sir. 


hon. 


men, but if a Magistrate was not allowed| *Mr. SPEAKER: I think it right to 
to sit in a licensing case because he was| point out that the Amendment gives 
interested in it, why should he be allowed | to every person who buys an ounce of 
to sit as a court of appeal in the question | tobacco the right of appeal to Quarter 


of assessment in which he must be 
directly interested. It was important in 
the interests of the general taxpayer that 
there should be an impartial tribunal, 
and he contended that the proper au- 
thority would be that which dealt with 
local administration throughout 
whole country, which had a special staff 
adapted for the purpose, and also a staff 
of inspectors. He therefore begged to 
move the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that the au- 
thorities had to make an estimate and 
supply information to be submitted to 
the Local Government Board, and now 
the hon. Member proposed that there 
should be an appeal from them to the 
Local Government Board. Of course, 
he could not accept such an Amendment. 


Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 102 ; 
Noes, 260.—(Division List, No. 291.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved after the word 
‘‘ sessions” to insert the words, “and 
subject to the right of any aggrieved 
ratepayer to be heard on such appeal.” 
the Amendment, he explained, was 
moved in fulfilment of a pledge which 
he had given. 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 


the | 


| 


| Sessions. 


| Question put, “That these words be 
| inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 

| The House divided :— Ayes, 82 ; Noes, 
| 258.—(Division List, No. 292.) 

Words “and subject to the right of 
any aggrieved ratepayer to be heard upon 
the said appeal ” inserted. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
| SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “That the Question ‘that the 
remaining words of Clause 6 stand part 
of the Bill’ be now put.” —[ Ministerial 
cheers. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendments 
which stand between the present point 
and the end of the clause do not appear 
to me to raise any question of importance 
either as regards drafting or substance, 
and I think there is not the slightest 
| probability that any of them would be 
|accepted by the House. Under these 
circumstances I accept the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. [Ministerial 
| cheers. ] 


Question put, “That the Question 
‘that the remaining words of Clause 6 
stand part of the Bill’ be now put.” 

The House divided :—Ayes, 245, Noes, 
2.—(Division List, No. 293.) 


[ Ministerial cheers. | 
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Mr. FLYNN moved, “That this House 
do now adjourn.” He said that many 


Members had been in attendance for 14 | 


hours, having served on Committees 
which met at noon, and they were under 


obligation to attend Committees again | 


at noon. For the sake of Members’ 
health and the conduct of public business 


he protested against this system of pro-, 


tracted sittings. 


*3rz CHARLES DILKE seconded the | 


Motion. He was one of those who had 
been here since yesterday morning, and 
he had to be here again at a quarter to 12 


today at the Standing Committee on| 
Members who worked. hard on | 
Committees were not able to give to a| 
Bill of this sort the consideration which | 
Clauses 7 and 8, which} 


Law. 


it deserved. 
followed, had not, perhaps, very much in 
them, but Clause 9 was a very difficult 
one indeed. There was no reason why 


the end of the Session should be con-} 


sidered so near that it was necessary to 
sit up all night to finish Bills of this sort, 


all the more as the particular clause | 
mentioned was very imperfectly dealt | 


with at the last all-night sitting. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
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| separate to finish the small remains of 
| the Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
|hon. Gentleman is very fond of laying 
\the whole blame for the position in 
which the House finds itself on everyone 
/except himself. [Cheers.| He said that 
|the arrangements of business were dis- 
ordered and put out by the conduct of 
| the Opposition. The House will be able 
to judge of that when they see the 
| business that is putdown for to-morrow. 
| [Cheers.| One reason for reporting pro- 
| gress is because none of the business will 
be taken to-morrow which, at 4 o’clock, 
it was announced would be taken. There 
is no reason whatever why trifling Bills 
should be put down for to-morrow. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
|'SURY: They are not trifling Bills. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What! not 
trifling Bills with this and the Education 
Bill? [Cheers.| This is the last sur- 
vivor of the great Measures of the Govern- 
ment, and what we claim is that a 
reasonable time shall be given to its 
consideration. [Cheers.] Anyone who 
reads the Debates to-morrow will see 


| that the Amendments moved were im- 


SURY : It is perfectly true that it is | portant Amendments which deserved the 
not desirable that the House should be) discussion they have received, and one 
asked to keep such long hours as we are | of the last Amendments was moved from 


and 


[Cheers. | 


keeping to-night, 


perhaps are 
likely to keep. 


IT do not 


think the blame rests with the Govern- | 


ment or with those who are responsible 
for the arrangement and conduct of 
business of the House. [Cheers.| We 
have not asked the House to do any 
more on this Bill than might reasonably 
aud easily have been done between the 
hours of 4 and 12 o'clock. [Cheers.] 
The blame rests with certain Gentlemen 
who sit opposite. [Cheers.| Nor do I 
think that the questions that might be 


the Government Bench, and necessarily, 
| occupied a considerable time. Clause 9 
is a most important one. When was 
Clause 9 discussed ? [Zowd cheers.] Why. 
at midday, after an all-night sitting 
[Cheers.| It was impossible to discuss 
the clause properly in such circumstances. 
And now it is to be discussed at 4 or 5 
o'clock in the morning, I presume. 
[“‘ Hear, hear,” and cownter pongo Is 
that the manner in which a Bill of this 
character, affecting, as it does, every class 
of the community, ought to be discussed. 





raised on Clause 9 are of so complicated | And because we desire that a Bill of this 
and difficult a character that it is im-| importance shall not be passed through 
possible they can be disposed of at this | this House without fitting discussion, the 


hour in the morning. Questions con- 
nected with accommodation land have been 
debated over and over again, and every 
argument is already familiar to hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides. [Cheers.] 
Under these circumstances I hope hon. 
Gentlemen will not press this Motion to 


|right hon. Gentleman speaks about the 
decay of the House of Commons. [Loud 
cheers and counter cheers.| It is not 
the decay of the House of Commons that 
it indicates—what it does indicate is the 
decay of the majority which support right 
hon. Gentlemen who sit on the Front 


a Division, but will feel that, having set | Benches opposite. [Loud cheers.] They 

our hands to the plough we ought not| will use their majority to-night, but if 

now to turn back, and ought before we | they do so they could not strike a more 
| 
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fatal blow at the existence of that 
majority. [Loud cheering. | 
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*TuoeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-! 


CHEQUER, who on rising was received 
with loud cheers, said: There is one 
thing which the country will consider 
when they see what has passed to-night 
with regard to this Bill, and that is, that 
if we succeed, as I hope we shall succeed, 
in passing the Report Stage of this Bill 
to-night, a blow will have been struck at 
the most factious opposition that has ever 
been offered to any Measure at that 
Stage. [Cheers and counter cheers.| I 


have sat in this House as many years as | 


the right hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
for many more years than the vast 
majority of the hon. Members who are 
now within its walls, and I never 
remember—and I defy hon. Members to 
contradict my assertion—any Measure 


being discussed in this manner upon its | 


Report Stage. [Cheersand counter cheers. | 
What has been the course of business to- 
night? The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite complains that time has not 


been given for the adequate discussion of 


Clause 9. Why the clause has been 
discussed half-a-dozen times over. 
clause should not, in the end, have been 
adequately discussed, it will be because 
the time of the House has been occupied 
hour after hour by some of the most 


ridiculous and frivolous amendments that | 


have ever been proposed in this House. 
[Cheers and counter cheers.| Let me 
recall to the House one of those Amend- 
ments, one which even the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was ashamed to 
support—I mean the Amendment by 
which any one who bought an ounce 
of tobacco—as you yourself, Sir, described 
it—should be entitled to an appeal 
against the assessment under this Bill. 
In view of such a fact as that I think 
that if there is one thing that we 
have to fear it is not that the country 
will say that the Bill has not been 
adequately discussed, and that the judg- 
ment of the House has not been pro- 
nounced upon it, but that the course 
which the Opposition are taking with 
regard to it is reducing the proceedings 
of the House of Commons to a farce. 
Loud cheers and counter cheers. | 

Mr. BROADHURST, who rose amid 
loud cries of “ Divide” and repeated cries 
of “‘Order,” said: I have been engaged 
(interruption) since 9 o'clock yesterday 


Sir W. Harcourt. 


{COMMONS} 


If the | 
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jin the business of the House. [Cheers 
‘and interruptions and loud cries of 
“Order.”] It is impossible for any hon. 
Member to adequately discharge his 
|duties to his constituents under such 
| pressure as this. [Renewed interruption 
and cries of “Order!”| It it evident 
|that hon. Members opposite wish to 
stifle discussion by these unseemly pro- 
ceedings. [Jnterruption and cries of 
| Order!”| Hon. Members opposite 
‘appear to be bent upon destroying the 
| reputation of the House. [Renewed in- 
\terruption and cries of “Order!”| No 
doubt great excitement has been pro- 
‘duced by the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. [Cheers and counter cheers and 
loud cries of ‘Order !”| The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was calculated 
to arouse passion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman describes a series of important 
Amendments as being frivolous and only 
moved for the purpose of wasting time. 
But it is the class to which the right 
hon. Gentleman belongs that are at- 
tempting to dip their hands into the 
pockets of the taxpayers of this country. 

[Interruption and eries of “ Order!”| 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not addressing him- 
self to the question of the Adjournment 
of the House. [“ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. BROADHURST: No, Sir. 
[Loud laughter.) I am answering the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. [Renewed 
laughter and cries of “Divide” and 
Order !”] 
| Mr. DALZIEL: I rise, Sir, to a 
'point of Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, 
as a point of Order, whether under the 
Standing Orders of the House an hon. 
Member has not the right to call your 
attention to the fact that an hon. Gen- 
'tleman is being subject to deliberate and 
organised interruption. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is putting a hypothetical 
question to me which I am not called 
upon to answer. $e 


‘‘ Hear, hear ! 
Mr. DALZIEL rose again ami 
cries of “‘ Order !” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must repeat that 
the hon. Gentleman has put his point of 
Order to me. [* Hear, hear ! ”] [ Several 
HON. MemBErs on the Opposition side of 
the House, “No, he has not.” Cheers 
and renewed cries of “ Order,” and im- 


loud 
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terruption.| If the hon. Member has a 
point of Order which he has not put to 
me he can put it. 

Mr. DALZIEL: My point of 
Order, Sir, is this, that under the 
Standing Orders of the House, when 
an hon. Member sees that there is 
deliberately disorderly conduct on the 
part of another hon. Member he is 
entitled to call your attention to 
it. [Cheers.| I wish to draw your 
attention to the disorderly conduct of 
Lord Cecil. [Cheers, and cries of 
“ Order.” | 
*Mr. SPEAKER: There has been no 
specific misconduct of which I can take 
notice, but there has been a great deal of 
noise and disturbance in the House, and 
I trust hon. Members will now allow the 
Debate to proceed in order and quiet. 
(Cheers. | 

Mr. BROADHURST complained that 
shameful attempts had been made to 
silence speakers on his side of the House 
byclamour. False charges had been 
brought against them. {Cries 
“ Divide.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to have a quiet hearing I 
hope he will moderate his language. 
(Cheers. 

Mr. BROADHURST said he had 
always regarded himself as one of the 
most orderly and least offensive 


Members. !Laughter.| He was in an 
exhausted —_ condition—{/aughter|—and 
he appealed to the Government to 


allow him and other Members who had 
been working steadily for some 16 or 18 
hours to get some rest. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
There were still points in this Bill which 
must be seriously discussed. They were 
of the highest importance to the rate- 
payers of the country, and required calm 
and dispassionate consideration. 

Mr. DALZIEL, who was met by cries 
of “ Divide,” said that on the Opposition 
side of the House there was an unpre- 
cedented feeling of hostility to the Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that the hon. 
Member was not addressing himself to 
the question of adjournment. [Hear, 
hear !”] 


Mr. DALZIEL thought that the inter- 
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justified. [Cheers.| He had challenged 
any Member of that House to point to 
a single instance of such determined op- 
position to a Bill as was being offered to 
the present Measure. The right hon. 
Gentleman before delivering that chal- 
lenge should have consulted his colleague 
the Secretary to the Treasury. That 
right hon. Gentleman would remember 
a Bill. [Cries of “ Question.”] 

*Mr. SPEAKER said it was true that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouthshire had expressed 
an opinion that certain previous Amend- 
ments were of a substantial nature, and 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied and took a somewhat different 
view of those Amendments; _ but 
neither of those observations were really 
pertinent to the question before the 
House. [Cheers.] He must ask the 
hon. Member not to pursue the subject 
further. 


Mr. DALZIEL: After your ruling I 





of | 


| will not pursue my reply to the impertin- 


of |ent remarks of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


\chequer. [Loud cries of “ Order,” cheers, 
land “ Withdraw.”] 
| *Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
|had applied the word “impertinent” to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer _per- 
sonally, I should have called him to order, 
but he used the word with reference to 
his observations and, I imagine, in the 
|more classic sense. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. DALZIEL said that he did use 
the word in the more classic sense. 
[Cries of “ Divide!”] He thought that 
the Leader of the House, in the interests 
of the House, in the interests of the 
future of the Session, should accede to 
this Motion, and, above all, looking to 
the manner in which hon. Gentlemen 
| Opposite were disposed to conduct them- 
|selves—[Cries of “ Divide !”|—any at- 
tempt at argument was now out of the 
question ; it was impossible to appeal to 
‘hon. Members with any prospect of con- 
| sideration, for they had made up their 
|minds not only to vote the Opposition 
|down, but to clamour them down. 
| Mr. LABOUCHERE said that one 
‘argument urged for not agreeing to the 
|adjournment was that the action of the 








ference of the Chancellor of the Ex- | Opposition on this Bill had been factious. 
chequer was not of a kind likely to | [Cheers. ] He had seen a good many 
promote tranquillity. [Cheers.] The| Governments and a good many Opposi- 
right hon. Gentleman had rushed into the | tions, but he had never yet known a 
fray with an enthusiasm which washardly | Government that did not complain of 
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the Opposition as being  factious. 
[| Laughter.} Consequently that argu- 
ment had no force with him. [Zaughter.] 
So far as he was personally concerned, it 
was a matter uf perfect indifference to 
him whether the House sat up or not, 
because when he wanted to go to bed he 
should do so. [Loud laughter.| The 
Leader of the House had admitted that 
important discussion was necessary on 
the 9th Clause. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : No, I did not. [Cheers. | 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: At all events 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to conceive that a state of mind existed 
on that side of the House which deemed 
discussion necessary. [Laughter.| Well, 
that was a philosophic view of the matter, 
and the Opposition honestly and truly 
thought that there should be discussion. 
They would be quite ready to give the 
right hon. Gentleman the two preceding 
clauses if he would consent to take the 
9th Clause at a later hour to-day. 
| Ministerial cries of “No!” and Opposi- 
tion cheers.| Such a course could well 
be adopted without injury or delay to 
either public or Government business, 
and the right hon. Gentleman could not 
get up and fairly assert the contrary. 
Under these circumstances he would 
suggest that the right hon. Gentleman, 
as the guardian of the honour of the 
House, and as one who was always 
desirous of promoting good feeling among 
its Members, should adopt the suggestion 
he had just made. 
“No!” and Opposition cheers. | 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) rose to 
speak, when ’ 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY moved “That the question be 
now put.” [Jlinisterial cheers, . and 


Opposition cries of “Oh !”) 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 246; 
Noes, 98.—(Division List, No. 295.) 


Question put accordingly, “ That this 
House do now adjourn.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 98; Noes. 
245.—(Division List, No. 296.) 


Mr. Labouchere. 


{COMMONS} 


[Ministerial cries of 
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Clause 7,— 4 


AS TO SPENDING AUTHORITIES, 


(1.) Where the spending authority are a 
School Board for a school district which is a 
parish, or the surveyors of highways, the amount 
which otherwise would be payable under this 
Act to the spending authority may be paid to the 
guardians of the poor-law union in which the 
parish is situate, and, if so paid, shall be paid or 
credited by them to the spending authority. 

(2.) Every sum paia under this Act out of the 
Local Taxation Account to any spending 
authority in respect of any rate, shall, for the 

purpose of its application, of account, and of 
| audit, be deemed to have been raised by the said 
rate. 

(3.) For the purposes of section 97 of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870, any amount 
paid or credited under this Act out of the Local 
Taxation Account to a School Board shall be 
deemed to have been actually paid by the rating 
authority, and the amount which would have 
been raised or been produced by a rate of three- 
pence in the pound on the rateable value shall 
be calculated in like manner as if this Act had 
not passed. 


Mr. LEWIS moved to omit sub- 
section (1). [Opposition cheers.| He 
said his object was to obtain from the 
Government an explanation of the sub- 
section. The words, 


“the amount which otherwise would be pay- 
able under this Act to the spending authority 
may be paid to the guardians of the poor-law 
union in which the parish is situate,” 

showed that it was not obligatory on the 
part of anyone to pay the amount due to 
the guardians of the poor law union. 
Who was to decide whether the amount 
was to be paid to the guardians or not! 
Was it the Local Government Board, 
because, if so, they would confer on that 
Board an additional discretion of a very 
far-reaching character. And, furthermore, 
why should the amount be paid to the 
guardians at all ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
that, if the Local Government Board 
had to deal separately with the spending 
authorities in small districts where there 
were a number of authorities, it would 
involve the drawing of a number of 
smal] cheques. The sub-section, which 
was not compulsory but permissive, 
enabled the Local Government Board to 
make a payment of a lump sum to the 
guardians, who would pay over and 
eredit to each of the spending autho- 
rities the amount of relief to which they 
| were entitled. 
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Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) asked what safeguard was embodied 
in the Bill to prevent the guardians from 
placing the whole of the amount received 
from the Local Government Board to 
the relief of the poor-rate, and credit- 
ing none of it, for instance, to the 
school board rate ? 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL said | 
the School Board would get the money 
through the guardians just as well as if 
it came to them direct from the Local 
Government Board, and their rate would 
be so much less according to the amount 
they received in relief of the rate. 

Mr. CHANNING said the sub-section 
was objectionable on all the grounds 
that had been urged against a similar 
provision in the Education Bill. It set 
up the board of guardians over and 
above the school board, and it started | 
again that friction between local autho- | 
rities and that confusion in local adminis- 
tration which had been so successfully 
denounced in connection with the Educa- 
tion Bill. The fact was the Solicitor 
General had not stated one administra- 
tive grievance why this proposal should 
not be introduced. This policy of | 
running tilt against the school boards | 
was not one which had been found very | 
profitable for the Government. [‘‘ Hear, | 
hear !” 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, as this was | 
merely a matter of convenience, he} 
hoped the House would not be asked to 
zo to a division. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought that | 
there was danger of a great deal of incon- | 
venience and conflict. There was a great | 
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The House divided :—Ayes, 234; 
Noes, 92.—(Division List, No. 297.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved, in Sub- 
section (1), after the word “or” to 
insert the words “consists of two or 
more parishes or are.” The Amendment, 
he explained, was one designed to meet 
the views expressed in Committee by the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean, and he hoped it would be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought this 
was a very objectionable Amendment. 
There might be some reason for it in the 
case of exceedingly small parishes, in 
order to prevent the multiplication of 
cheques, though he did not see that there 
was any advantage in that; but the case 
was very different where there were a 
number of large parishes united in a 
school board district. 

*Sir C. DILKE said the Amendment 
was not worth pressing. The reason 
why he suggested it was that there were 
a number of cases in which parishes of 
200 or 300 people joined one another. 
If there was any objection to the Amend- 
ment it was not worth while to press it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. YOXALL rose to move a further 
Amendment, whereupon 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed, “That the Question, 
‘That the remaining words of Clause 7 
stand part of the Bill,’ be now put.” 


Question put, ‘That the Question, 


deal of antagonism between certain | ‘That the remaining words of Clause 7 
boards of guardians and school boards, | stand part of the Bill,’ be now put.” 
especially in small municipal boroughs, | 


and he was sure the proposal would not | 


work smoothly. The only argument 
used by the Solicitor General was that 
it would save writing out a number of 
small cheques. He thought that was a 
trifling affair. The answer 
Solicitor General was a very inadequate 
one, and quite unworthy of him. There 


of the| 


Dr. TANNER: Gag, gag! 

| *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
| heard the hon. Member for Cork call out 
| gag.” Did the hon. Member use that 
| word ? 

Dr. TANNER: Tused a simple word, 
| which has been used on frequent occa- 
|sions by hon. Members opposite. 








was no administrativeconnection between; *Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
boards of guardians and the school boards. | used such a word after the question was 
The boards of guardians had nothing to, put from the Chair, his action was ex- 
do even with the making of the poor-rate. | tremely disrespectful to the Chair, and I 

‘must cail upon him to withdraw it. 


Question put, ‘“ That the words of the | [Minis/erial cheers. 
sub-section to the word ‘the,’ in line 24, | 


Dr. TANNER: I did not mean any 
stand part of the Bill.” 


[Cries of 


|disrespect to the Chair. 
| 
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“Withdraw, withdraw !”] 


{COMMONS} 
I will do|than 2s. would be thrown upon the 
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anything the Speaker tells me to do—I| tenant to discharge under the agreement 


did not use the word out of any oe 
respect to the Chair. I merely copied 
the attacks which were frequentiy made 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite [Cries of 
“Order” and “ Withdraw !’’] 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the 
Member withdraw the expression 1 
Dr. TANNER: Certainly, Sir. [ Zroni- 


cal Ministerial cheers.” | 





The House divided :—Ayes, 234 ;) 
Noes, 89.—(Division List, No. 298.) | 
Question put accordingly, “That the | 
remaining words of Clause 7 stand part 
of the Bill.” | 
| 
_— | 
The House divided:—Ayes, 234 ; | 
Noes, 90.—( Division List, No. 299.) | 
Clause 8,— 
AS TO LIMIT OF RATE OR EXPENDITURE | 
IN CASE OF ANY LOCAL AUTHORITY. 
A limit imposed by any enactment on a rate | 
shall be construed as being only a limit on the 
amount to be raised by that rate, and where by 
that limit or otherwise the sum to be raised or 
expended by a local authority is limited by any 
enactment by reference to a rate, the limit shall 
be varied so as to enable the local authority to | 
raise or expend the same sum as they might 
have done if this Act had not passed, and in the 
case of a spending authority receiving any sum 
paid under this Act out of the local taxation 
account in respect of such rate that sum shall be 
deemed to be part of the sum raised thereby. 


*Mr. HARRISON moved to omit the 
clause, which he contended repealed the 
statutory Acts limiting the amount of 
expenditure, and altered the amount of 
liability as regarded the rates which, as 
between landlord and tenant, the latter 
had agreed to pay. In the City of 
London, which formed part of the 
county of London, there were statutory 
Acts which limited the rate to 2s. in the 
pound. There was agricultural land in 
the county which would be entitled to 
the benefits of this Act, and the result 
would be, if the clause were allowed to 
stand, the statutory amount of 2s. in the 
pound would be repealed, and the con- 
tracts contained in leases which had been 
made in the county of London, by which 
the lessee had agreed to pay the statutory 
rates not exceeding 2s. in the pound, 
would be altered, and a larger amount 


Dr. Tanner. 





to discharge rates and taxes, and against 

which he had entered a veto on the faith 

that the Act limited his liability to the 2s. 

If such a proposal had emanated from 
| his side of the House it would have been 

hon. | unanimously 
| opposite. 


rejected by the Party 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 


| that if the hon. Member would do him 


the favour to read the clause he would 
find its effect was exactly opposite of 
what he thought. The intention of the 
clause was to keep the law as it was 
and prevent accidental alteration. 

Mr. STUART said it was quite clear 
that in case of a parish adopting one of 
the Adoptive Acts after this Measure 
came into operation, a penny rate would 
raise a great deal less than if the Bill 
had not been passed. The object of the 
clause was to enable a parish to raise 
exactly the same amount of money as if 
the Act had not been passed. But 
there was a great deal in the point that 
it altered the payment to be made by the 
individual rating. The object of the 
limitations in the Adoptive Acts was, he 
asserted, to protect individual ratepayers, 
and not to limit the amount raised in 
the whole parish. He thought they 
should rather leave the parishes to the 
misfortune of having a smaller sum for 
the purposes of the Adoptive Acts, 
than bring evil upon the individual 
ratepayer. He therefore thought the 
Government might very fairly withdraw 
the clause. 


Question put, “That Clause 8 stand 
part of the Bill. 


The Hvouse divided:—Ayes, 232; 
Noes, 88.—(Division List, No. 300.) 


Clause 9,— 


DEFINITIONS. 


In this Act, unless the context other- 
wise requires :— 


The expression “rate” means a rate the pro- 
ceeds of which are applicable to public local pur- 
poses, and which is leviable on the basis of an 
assessment in respect of the yearly value of 
property, and includes any sum which, though 
obtained in the first instance by a precept, certi- 
ficate, or other instrument requiring payment 
from some authority or officer, is or can be ulti- 
mately raised out of arate as before defined. 
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The expression “ rateable value’’ in the case 
of the county rate, or any other rate, levied 
according toany annual value not being rateable 
value as stated in the valuation list, means that 
annual value. 


The expression “ valuation list” means a 
valuation list under the Union Assessment Com- 
mittee Acts, 1862 and 1864 or, in the metropolis, 
under the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869. 


The expression “spending authority ” means 


any of the local authorities in England men- 
tioned in the schedule to this Act. : 


The expression “ occupier’? includes owner 
where the owner is rated in place of the 
occupier. 
er o ’ 
Taxation Account’ 


The expression ‘“ Local 


has the same meaning as in the Local Govern- | 


ment Act, 1888. 

The expression ‘prescribed’? means pre™ 
scribed by order of the Local Government 
Board. 

The expression “agricultural land” means 
any land used as arable, meadow, or pasture 
ground only, cottage gardens exceeding one- 
quarter of an acre, market gardens, nursery 
grounds, orchards or allotments, but does not 
include woodlands or land occupied together 
with a house as a park, garden, other than as 
aforesaid, or pleasure-ground, or any land kept 
or preserved mainly or exclusively for sporting 
purposes. 

The expression “year” means the local 
financial year, that is to say, the twelve months 
beginning on the first day of April, or where 
the spending authority do not make up their 
accounts to that day, on the nearest day 
thereto to which they do make up their accounts. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved to insert the 
word “made during the continuance of 
this Act,” after the words “ The expres- 
sion rate means a rate.” He said that 
it was merely to make it clear that the 
rates referred to in the Bill were rates 
made after and not before the passing of 
the Bill. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON: I rise 
to make an appeal to the Leader of the 
House. [Cheers, and cries of “Oh !”| 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
do not know whether the hon. Member 
is proposing to move the Adjournment 
of the Debate. If so, I may tell him 
that I shall not accept that Motion. 
[Cheers.| By a large majority the 
House has practically decided on the 
last Division to goon with the considera- 


tion of Clause 9. [| Cheers.] 
Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON moved 
to reinsert in the clause the word 
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“ woodlands,” which was originally in 
the Bill, but which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman agreed to strike out when the 
House was in Committee. He quoted 
from the Report of the Select Committee 
on Forestry, 1887, as to the importance 
of extending the area of the woodlands 
of the country, and contended that if 
the exclusion of woodlands from the ad- 
vantages of the Bill were maintained, 
it would be a strong deterrent to their 
extension in the future. No man would 
willingly plant land which before planting 
was relieved of half the rates, if after 
planting it immediately became liable for 
the full rate. The only ground on which 
it was urged that woodlands ought to be 
excluded was that timber had not fallen 
in price. That statement was contrary 
to the experience, he ventured to say, of 
a great many Members. The fact was 
that the fall in the price of timber had 
been quite as great as that experienced 
in any form of agricultural produce. He 
commented on the anomalies of the ex- 
clusion of woodlands, pointing out that 
the nurseryman, who grew small trees 
for sale, and the man who planted fruit 
trees, were to receive the benefit of the 
relief, whereas, the man who planted oak, 
or any other form of timber, was to 
receive no benefit whatever. 

Mr. CHAPLIN reminded the House 
that he agreed to the exclusion of wood- 
lands in Committee in deference to a 
suggestion which appeared to be sup- 
ported by the Opposition generally, and 
againt which no remonstrance was made 
by the Ministerial side of the House. 
That being so, he should consider him- 
self guilty of a breach of faith if he 
parted from that position now, and, 
therefore, he accepted the clause in its 
present form. 

*Mr. LUTTRELL said it had been 
stated that the reason why he had moved 
the Amendment was that timber had not 
fallen in value. That was not the reason. 
The reason that the Amendment was 
moved in Committee was not because 
timber had fallen in value, but because 
the land on which it grew was not agri- 
cultural land, and because there were no 
occupiers of the land. He was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman had remained 
firm upon the point, and had declined to 
allow ‘‘ woodlands’’ to be reinserted in 
the Bill after it had been struck out in 
Committee, notwithstanding the great 
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pressure that had doubtless been brought | 
to bear upon him from both sides of the | 
House. He hoped that the hon. Mem- 
bers who had been anxious to get 
** woodlands’’ again included in the 
Bill -would now withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON asked 


leave to withdraw his Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. McKENNA moved to omit the 
following words :— 


“but does not include woodlands, or land | 
occupied together with a house as a park, | 
garden, other than as aforesaid, or pleasure | 
ground or any land kept or preserved mainly or | 
exclusively for sporting purposes,” 


in order instead to insert the words— 


“except land of which the reasonable selling 
value is more than 33 times the annual rental 
value.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the inser- 
tion part of the Amendment was out of 
order. 

*Sir C. DILKE asked whether the 
omission part of the Amendment was in 
order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes ; that part of 
the Amendment is in order. 

Mr. McKENNA moved the omission 
part of the Amendment. The words 
were, he said, absolutely superfluous. As 
the clause stood, it was as absurd as if 
one defined the word ‘‘mankind’’ as 
including men women and children, but 
as excluding horses and asses. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he was always 
ready to consider, and, if he could, to 
accept any reasonable Amendment, but 
he did not think it was reasonable to ask 
him to accept an Amendment which was 
not on the Paper. 

*Sir C. DILKE : It is on the Paper. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he was prepared 
to deal with the Amendment which stood 
on the Paper, but if he accepted it as 
moved he might get into difficulty. 

*Sir C. DILKE said the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman showed what a 
pity it was that they should be consider- 
ing the Bill at that hour (5.20 a.m.). 
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This definition was the most delicate 
matter in the Bill, and was the point on 
which it was most likely to break down, 
and the right hon. Gentleman said that 
if he accepted the Amendment he might 
get into difficulty. He thought the form 
of dealing with this matter which was 
proposed by his hon. Friend was the 
better form, and that the present words 
in the clause, without the exceptions, 
were a sufficient definition. It should 
be stated what land was included as 
agricultural land, but it was unnecessary 
to go so far as to weaken the definition 
by specifying that which was not agri- 
cultural land. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would look at Sections 211 and 230 
of the Public Health Act, he would find 
that in each of those cases there was a 
list of things included, but no corre- 
sponding list of things excluded. If the 
deal with the 
matter by exception, he feared they 
would have to spend a good deal of time 
in discussing what the exceptions were 
to be. It seemed to him ii would be 
better to follow the precedent of the 
Public Health Act, and to define only 
what was agricultural land. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that he was interested 
in this matter because the exclusions 
enumerated in the clause were intended 
to limit the class of land of which the 
rates would be partially paid by money 
provided by the Treasury. According 
to the clause the expression ‘‘ agricul- 
tural land’’ was to mean any land used 
as arable, meadow, or pasture ground 
only. But a park was pasture ground, 
and to a garden attached to a house 
the term ‘‘arable”’’ might possibly 
be applied. It was cultivated land. 
He did not think the House would 
desire that parks, pleasure grounds, 
and gardens belonging to houses should 
be relieved from the payment of half 
the rates. .If he was correct in that 
it was clear that some exceptions must 
be enumerated in the clause. The hon. 
Member who had moved this Amend- 
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ment recognised this, because he desired 
to except land of which the reasonable 
selling value was more than 33 times the 
annual rental value. He hoped that the 
House would agree to abide by the words 
in the Bill. 

Mr. STUART recognised that it was 
necessary to name some exceptions. It 
was, however, always dangerous to make 
an enumeration, because it might not be 
a complete enumeration. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to examine the 
list of exceptions very closely, but he 
could not support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend because it would sweep away 
at once some exceptions which ought 
certainly to be enumerated. 

Mr. ASQUITH pointed out the great 
delicacy and importance of this subject. 
He agreed with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that if it was the intention of 
the framers of the Bill to exclude parks, 
although used as pasture, from the opera- 
tion of the relief otherwise given by the 
Bill, it was necessary to say so in express 
terms. At the same time, it was the 
duty of the House to scrutinise with 
closeness the language in which the non- 
excluded categories were dealt with. In 
the earlier portion of the clause, for 
example, the expression ‘‘ agricultural 
land’’ was held to include gardens, but 
subsequently, in the excluding portion of 
the clause, the word ‘‘ garden ’’ 
used, 
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only was 
He suggested that the plural 
should be used in both cases. He did 
not say that the construction he put on 
the matter was a necessary one ; it was 
sufficient for him to say that it was a 
possible one. He fully agreed with the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch that at that 
hour, after a Jong and exhaustive sitting, 
the House was not in the best intellectual 
frame of mind to deal with delicate 
points of this kind, and hon. Members 
ought to have an opportunity of con- 
sidering them at a more suitable time. 

Mr. McKENNA asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. STUART moved to omit the 
words ‘‘ or woodlands.’’ 
Mr. CHAPLIN assented. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. LUTTRELL moved to omit the 
words ‘‘together with a house,’’ and 


to insert ‘‘ or used,’’ so that the expres- 
ce ”? 


sion ‘‘ agricultural land’’ should not in- 
clude ‘‘ woodlands or Jand occupied as a 
park.’’ The Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer had declared that the object 
of the Government was to exclude 
pleasure parks belonging to houses, 
so that they should not be relieved 
from the rates. He and many of 
his hon. Friends would go further than _ 
that and say that parks, whether they 
had houses or not, should not be included 
in the Bill. They interpreted this Bill 
as one to relieve distressed occupiers of 
agricultural land, but they could not in 
any way whatever turn these parks into 
distressed agricultural land. There were 
parks and deer parks which were not in 
connection wth houses, and such land as 
that ought not to get half the rates paid 
from the Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said it appeared to 
him that such a park as the hon. Mem- 
ber had described, which was kept solely 
for deer, would come within the present 
description of the Bill—‘‘or pleasure 
ground, or any land kept or preserved 
mainly or exclusively for sporting pur- 
posed.’? The objection to omitting the 
words proposed by the hon. Member was 
that a park without a house would in all 
probability be let to some occupier, and 
would be purely agricultural land. Why, 
under these circumstances, the occupier 
of the park should be deprived of the 
advantages of the Bill he could not see. 
He thought it would be making an unfair 
distinction between him and other occu- 
piers of agricultural land, and he did not 
think the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman would exactly meet the object he 
had in view. 

Mr. McKENNA contended that the 
Amendment was necessary if a park 
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which was used as a pleasure resort was 
to be excluded from the benefits of the 
Act. He trusted that the Amendment 
would be accepted. 


A Division was challenged, but, on 
the Question being put from the Chair 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Bill, 


*Mr. SPEAKER declared that the 
** Ayes’’ had it, the Amendment being, 
therefore, negatived. 

Mr. McKENNA observed that when 
the question was put he challenged a 
Division. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The challenge was 
too late. 

Mr. McKENNA : I beg to say that, 
although you may not have heard me, 
I distinctly said ‘‘ No’’ when the Ques- 
tion was put. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I did not hear the 
hon. Member until I had declared that 
the ‘‘ Ayes’’ have it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 

Mr. STUART moved to omit the 


word ‘‘ gardens’’ and to insert the word | 


**garden,’’ his object, he explained, 
being to exclude the word ‘‘ gardens ’ 
and all that followed, from the govern- 
ing phrase ‘‘ occupied together with a 


house.’’ 


? 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved the insertion 
of words to provide that agricultural 
land “should not include land used for 
the purposes of sport or recreation or for 
a racecourse.” 

*Sir C. DILKE said it occurred to him 
that there might be cases which would 
not be properly covered by these words. 
Take the case of a rifle range. There 
were some rifle which were 
practically agricultural land. That land 
was used for hay, and shooting was sus- 
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cases exclusively, for rifle range purposes. 
He thought, therefore, more general 
words than those proposed should be 
adopted. 

*Mr. HARRISON moved to amend 
the proposed Amendment by omitting 
the word “for” and inserting “land 
used as” before “ race-course.” 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 


ment agreed to. 


Mr. BUXTON asked whether the 
President of the Local Government 
Board did not think that the words pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman below 
the Gangway were not better than those 
before the House. It seemed to him 
that the words proposed were too ex- 
| clusive. 
| Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN asked 
whether the Amendment would exclude 

pasture land which was used once a year 
| for a rustic steeplechase. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The words of the 
| clause are “mainly or exclusively.” 

Mr. McKENNA thought the words 
suggested by his hon. Friend were prefer- 
able to those the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill had proposed. It 
| was just as well to be precise in order to 
| cover all possible cases. 





| 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BUXTON, on behalf of Sir 

| Ropert ReErp, moved to insert after the 
words “ for sporting purposes ” the words 

“or any land which has an increased 
value over and above the ordinary value 
_as agricultural land.” The House would 
remember that at the end of the last all- 

night sitting the President of the Local 

Governwent Board practically admitted 

\the principle for which the Opposition 
contended, namely :—that where land 

-had a value above agricultural value it 








pended for a fortnight in the year, during | ought to be excluded from the operation 
the hay harvest. ‘hat land ought to have | of the Act. The right hon. Gentleman 
exemption. There were other rifle ranges | undertook to consider whether he could 
which were used mainly, and in some| meet their views, but he had since said 
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he had been unable to devise any means 
of doing so. The difficulty which the 
right hon. Gentleman anticipated was 
that in some boroughs and Metropolitan 
areas there were certain lands which were 
purely agricultural land, and that it 
would be unfair to exclude such lands 
from the benefit of the Act. That diffi- 
culty would be entirely removed by the 
adoption of the Amendment, because the 
Amendment while allowing the benefit 
of the Act to all land that could be 
shown to be agricultural land, would 
exclude from its operation all land that 
was not purely agricultural land. The 
House would admit that land which was 
held solely with a view of securing high 
prices for building purposes, and was 
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only let temporarily for agricultural 
purposes, could not be defined as agricul- 
tural land and ought not to receive the 
benefits of an Act which was solely 
intended to relieve distressed agriculture. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he should have 
been glad had he been able to meet the 
views of hon, Gentlemen opposite in this 
matter. But he could not say that the 
House was much advanced towards a 
settlement of the difficulty by the Amend- 
ment. It only showed the difficulty 
he experienced in devising an Amend- 
ment which would really meet the 
object in view. The proposal which 
they had before them was this—they 
were to exclude from any participation 
in the relief given under this Bill any 
land which had an increased value over 
and above its ordinary value as agricul- 
turalland. But what was the “ ordinary 
value?” He thought that they would, 
if they attempted to solve that point, 
soon be involved in very considerable 
difficulties. The value of land depended 
on various considerations—the district 
in which it was situated, the quality of 
the land, the access to it, its nearness to 
markets. He defied anyone to say what 
under all the circumstances, was the 
ordinary value of land. That was a 
question they were unable to solve in 
Parliament, and now it was proposed to 
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remit it to the overseers. He did not 
think they ought to throw that duty 
upon them, and if they attempted it he 
believed it would land them in still 
greater difficulties. 

Mr. ASQUITH thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had slightly exaggerated 
the difficulties of the problem. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] That problem was solved almost 
every day by the surveyor and the expert 
in the case of railway companies which 
acquired land along the route and in the 
neighbourhood of towns; and he did not 
see the difficulty in discrimination. He 
did not cast any imputation on the right 
hon. Gentleman, or suggest anything as 
to the intention of the Bill to give relief 
to agricultural depression, but, if they 
did not adopt that Amendment, .they 
would be open to the misapprehension 
that they were going to give relief to the 
land that was not suffering. They had 
there the means of discrimination, which 
were perfectly easy of application. 
[‘“‘ Hear, hear.”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY could not see that the Amend- 
ment carried out the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The relief went to the 
farmer and not to the landlord. [‘ No.”] 
There is no reason why it should goto any- 
one else. [‘ Hear, hear!”| It might be 
that there was land very near towns which 
was extremely prosperous, but that had 
nothing to do with the Amendment. He 
saw no logic in the proposal, and he 
thought, therefore, if they were to deal 
with the problem put before them at all 
it must be in very different words from 
those which the hon. Gentleman had put 
before them. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Sir W. HARCOURT, who was re- 
ceived with Opposition cheers, said that 
if it were true that it was impossible to 
discriminate between land which was 
distressed and land which was not dis- 
tressed in this Bill, a stronger and 
clearer condemnation of the Bill could 
not be found. But he contended that it 
was possible to make such a distinction, 
and they might depend upon it that all 
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the people brought into contact with it 
would make a distinction. [Cheers.] 
Did they think that the ratepayers in 
Liverpool would not distinguish between 
the land which was, within a few miles 
of that city, let at £5 an acre and the 
land in Essex? He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had not apprehended 
the effect of this Amendment. There 
was not the slightest doubt that accom- 
modation land was agricultural land in 
a specially favourable condition. The 
First Lord of the Treasury said that as 
long as the land was used for agriculture 
it could not be distinguished at all, but 
the land used for agriculture was 
accommodation land. This Amend- 
ment was intenled to prevent that 
which they might depend upon it would, 
when the Bill was put into operation, 
be one of the most conspicuous features 
of injustice in this Bill. The people in 
the towns or urban districts of the 
country would see near their dwellings 
land which was not distressed at all, and 
which was probably the most valuable 
property in the whole neighbourhood, 
being relieved at the expense of the tax- 
payers or the ratepayers in that particu- 
lar parish. 
justice. Wherever land was in that 
situation that there was a competition 
for it, then the diminution in the rate 
must and would go to the landlord. 
[Cheers.| That was another notorious 
feature of this case. If the dwellers in 
the houses of this country knew that 
such land, yielding an immense rent, 
was to be relieved to the tune of half 
the rates, which from the character of 
that land must go into the pockets of the 
landlords, then the Bill would be con- 
demned, and justly condemned. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. FLYNN said there ought to be 
no Member of the House more capable 


That was a notorious in- 


of appreciating the true inwardness of 
an Amendment like this than the Leader 
of the House, who had been Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, because the Amendment 
was on all fours with town parks in 
Ireland. To refuse this Amendment on 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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an English Bill, and to urge, as the 
Government would in a week or two, on 
an Trish Bill, with the most ingenious 
arguments, that town parks ought to be 
excluded, was surely the reductio ad 
absurdum of land legislation. 

Mr. BROADHURST said that he 
knew of land that was worth from 
£4,000 to £5,000 which would get relief 
to the extent of half its rates, just the 
same as land only worth £100 per acre 
did. Anything more unjust than that 
could not be conceived. Such valuable 
land was often let as agricultural land 
in order to prevent buildings being 
erected upon it, which might obstruct the 
view of handsome houses overlooking it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had ex- 
pressed himself to be willing to exclude 
accommodation land from the operation 
of the Bill if he could arrive at a proper 
definition of the meaning of the term. 
He was always anxious to assist the 
Government when they got into a diffi- 
culty, and he was certain that the Oppo- 
sition generally would be willing to assist 
the right hon, Gentleman in discriminat- 
ing between land that was accommo- 
dation land and that which was not. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
their advice, the difficulty could be sur 
mounted with the greatest ease, and so 
prevent this great waste of public money. 
To relieve valuable land of half its rates 
would be like giving a money testimonial 
of £5 to Lord Rothschild. He hoped 
that something would be done to mitigate 
the absurdity of this Bill in this matter. 
It would be some satisfaction if their pro- 
longed efforts to assist the Government if 
the Government would accept their advice 
in the direction of this Amendment. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS supported 
the Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
advanced an extraordinary argument. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, granted 
that an increased capital value might 
be given to the land, owing to its 
use in the future for building, as 
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long as that land was used for agricul- 
tural purposes, the occupier ought to have 
relief. Granted the agricultural occupier 
ought to have relief, but it should come 
out of the pocket of the owner who was 
going to convert the land into building 
land. Land which was available for 
building land escaped Income Tax, and 
further relief ought not to be given to 
those speculators who bought up land 
likely to become valuable for building 
purposes. 

*Sir WALTER FOSTER said that 
every one knew that the holding back of 
land near a growing population, in order 
that the owner may obtain a larger price 
for it at a future time, was a great in- 
convenience to the locality. They ought 
not to assist this land jobbing or land 
speculation more than could be helped. 
Speculators who kept land out of the 
market would get the benefit of the 
remission of the rates. The rates being 
remitted, the value of the land would 
go up, and the owners would keep it 
still longer out of the market when 
it was wanted for the uses of a grow- 
ing population. A sense of injustice 
would consequently be caused. He was 
convinced that the Measure would be 
more popular and useful if this Amend- 
ment were accepted. 

Mr. STUART deeply regretted the 
Government’s refusal to accept this 
Amendment. From first to last they 
had shown themselves determined not to 
sanction any preferential treatment in 
favour of those agriculturists who were 
distressed as distinguished from those 
who were not. In the ranks of agri- 
culturists themselves this Bill would 
inflict great injustice, for the proprietors 
of some of the best and most valuable 
properties in the world were going to be 
relieved equally with, nay, even to a 
greater extent, than the proprietor of 
the most miserable agricultural land. 
This Amendment had been brought up 
in a form which the Government under- 
took to consider three or four weeks ago ; 
indeed, they accepted the principle of it. 
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It was now refused, and in his judgment 
the Government, by refusing Amend- 
ments on this point, were wrapping up in 
their Bill the seeds of its own destruction. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE cited the 
evidence given before the Agricultural 
Commission, and showed that in Oxford- 
shire £7 per acre was paid for land, while 
elsewhere there were derelict farms and 
land letting at 5s. an acre. By this Bill 
the land paying £7 per acre would 
receive thirty times as much relief as 
land in the distressed districts. The 
rates were paid by the landlord and not 
by the tenant on accommodation land in 
the neighbourhood of towns, and thus 
the landlord would receive practically 2s. 
an acre in relief from the Exchequer. 
Now, the question was whether it was 
possible to frame words which would 
cover the case of accommodation lands. 
He maintained that it was possible, and 
in proof of it he might mention that the 
Government had this Session introduced 
a Bill in which they actually gave a 
definition of accommodation land in 
Ireland. That definition in effect was 
“a tenancy in any holding ordinarily 
termed a town park which adjoined or 
was near any town and bears an increased 
value as accommodation land over and 
above the ordinary letting value of the 
land.” [Cheers]. On the back of that 
Bill he found the names of the Attorney- 
General for Ireland and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Bill itself was 
introduced by the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) asked whether the hon. Member 
was in order in discussing matters in con- 
nection with an Irish Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member so far was in order. 
cheers. | 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the de- 
fining words in the Irish Bill were almost 
identical with the words in the Amend- 
ment. ([Jinisterial cries of “No!”] 
Supposing they were not —[laughter|— 
what answer did the Government make 
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to the Amendment? They said the 
definition could not be given by either 
the words of the Amendment or any 
other words, and the President of the 
Local Government Board went so far on 
a@ previous occasion as to assure the 
House that if a definition could be 
clearly made he would define it. Now, 
he had pointed out that a definition had 
been made of accommodation land in 
Treland, and on what ground could it be 
stated, therefore, that such a definition 
could not be made in relation to accom- 
modation land in England? [Cheers.] 
The other day they were told by the 
hon. Member for Tyrone that a defini- 
tion was Act of 
1881 and that the result was litigation. 
A fresh definition was introduced into 
the Act of the present year, because in 
the case of Ireland the words were in- 
troduced for the purpose of excluding 
the Irish tenant from relief —— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is at liberty to point out 
that the definition was introduced into 
the Irish Bill, but he cannot discuss the 
policy of the Irish Bill. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he was 
pointing out that, with regard to the 
English Bill, it was done in order to 
grant relief to landlords, for, of course, 
with regard to accommodation lands, the 
money went direct into the pockets of 
the landlord. The hon. Member for 
Tyrone ought really to know that the 
thing was capable of definition, because 
in his own county they had 350 cases of 
accommodation land which had been 
defined by the Courts, and it was idle 
to say that what had been done by the 
Irish Courts could not be done by the 
English Courts. He thought they were 
entitled to ask the learned Solicitor 
General whether the words in the Irish 
Bill would not be applicable to the 
present case, and whether there was any 
difference between the two cases. 

Mr. DALZIEL thought they ought 
to have some reply from the Government. 
He did not think the speech they had 

Mr. Lloyd. George. 
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introduced into the 
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just heard was one which could be 
answered in silence. They had got toa 
point where the Government must recog- 
nise that they were in a hopeless mess 
in regard to the Bill. No Member of 
the Government denied that there was 
an injustice being perpetrated under the 
Bill—that men who were not suffer- 
ing from agricultural distress, who 
were drawing high rents from land, 
were getting money under the Bill. The 
Opposition had pointed out what would 
happen under this Bill, but the Govern- 
ment said, while they regretted, they 
could not help it, and that they wanted 
a definition. His hon. Friend had pre- 
sented them with their own definition— 
[ Opposition cheers|—contained in a Bill 
now on the Table, and which was going 
to be discussed next week. He wondered 
where the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was. [An Hon. MemBer: “In bed.” 
Laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
ought to be sent for, because it was quite 
clear that there was no Member of the 
Government present who could under- 
stand accommodation land. [Laughter 
“ Hear, hear!”|] The Solicitor 
General had helped the Government out 
of many a difficult position, but would 
he be able to help them over this difficult 
stile? If this definition was right in 


and 


Ireland, why should it be wrong in 
England ? { Cheers, and cries of “ Finlay.” 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) observed that in Committee on 


the Bill he moved an Amendment 
similar to this, which was accepted in 
principle by the President of the Local 
Government Board, on whose pledge to 
do his utmost to carry it out he then 
withdrew it. [Cheers.| As the right 
hon. Gentleman had not put down any 
words to carry out his promise on 
the Report stage he spoke to him on the 
the subject, and the President of the 
Local Government Board informed him 
that he had done his very utmost in 
conjunction with the Law Officers of the 
Crown to frame an Amendment that 
would carry out the intention, but had 
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not been able to achieve that result. 
He asked the Solicitor General to ex- 
plain how it was the definition which 
appeared in the Irish Land Bill was 
not applicable to this Land Rating 
Bill, and the Government could not carry 
out the pledge they had given. 

Mr. MORTON said, as they had failed 
to get any answer from the Solicitor 
General, he would turn to the Member 
for South Tyrone. When, on a similar 
occasion, words were quoted from the 
Act of 1881, the Member for South 
Tyrone pointed out that those very 
words as a definition of accommodation 
land had caused an enormous amount of 
litigation in Ireland. He challenged 
the Member for South Tyrone to say 
how it was the Government refused to 
apply to the case of accommodation land 
the words they applied to the Act dealing 
with Irish land. 


THe SOLICITOR GENERAL de- | 
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friction. Any definition such as that 
contained in the Amendment would 
create a sort of state of civil war 
amongst the owners of pieces of land 
which could be supposed by any possi- 
bility to come within the range of that 
definition. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) moved 
that the Question be now put, but Mr. 
Speaker withheld his assent. 

*Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside), said that from first to 
last the Government had professed 
their desire to meet the views of 
the Opposition in this matter; but 
they had declared themselves totally 
unable to find a definition. But they 
were able to do it in Ireland. Would 
they adopt the words of the Irish Bill? 
All that was asked was that the Govern- 
ment should fulfil their pledges. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
the object of the Irish Bill was to say 


clared that the definition in the Irish) that the Land Act should not apply to 
Act was utterly and absolutely different | | a town park bearing an increased value 


from that proposed. The Irish Land | 
Bill contained a similar definition as 
applied to accommodation land. This 
definition was framed so as to apply to 
any farm land which was purely farm 
land, and not for accommodation pur- 
poses, as of particularly high value. The 
definition in the Irish Act dealt with 
accommodation land, and it had been 





as accommodation land, except where 
such town park was let and used sub- 
stantially as an ordinary farm. What 
it proposed to do was to engraft the 
exception upon the old rule in the Land 
Act. They were invited now to accept 
a Rule that had worked so badly that 
it was not encouraging to follow in that 
path. 


held that land was not accommodation! *Mr. MUNDELLA said the hon. 
land within that definition merely be- | and learned Gentleman was correct ; 
cause it was of specially high value for | the Irish Bill denied relief to a tenant 
farming purposes. Hon. Ceaiiiinis| | occupying a tenancy of this description. 
opposite who had supported the Amend-| He and his hon. Friends desired that 
ment had not framed in their own minds | landlords in England owning such pro- 
any clear idea of what it meant. They! perties should not be relieved from 
sometimes seemed to think that it was| payment of rates. The neighbourhood of 
intended to cover the case of agricul-| every town in England would afford an 
tural land of specially high value, and | | object lesson of the iniquitous character 
at other times that it was intended to | of this Measure. Surely there was some 
cover the case of agricultural land which | better answer to be given than had been 
would have a high value, as of building | given by the Solicitor General. 

land when applied to that purpose. The | Mr. DENIS KILBRIDE (Galway, 
real difficulty had been to frame a iN. ) said nothing had surprised him more 
definition which, when applied in prac-| ‘than the statement of the Solicitor 
tice, would not occasion intolerable| General that he was unable to frame an 
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Amendment which would meet the case 
put forward by the Opposition, because 
the language of an Irish Bill, to which 
he called the attention of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carnarvon, met 
the very case. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 

Bill was intended to relieve distressed 
agriculture, and they knew very well 
that land in the vicinity of a city or 
town was not generally used for bona 
fide agricultural purposes. 

*Mr. SPEAKER remarked that the 
hon. Gentleman was 
arguments already 
[Ministerial cheers. | 

Mr. KILBRIDE said he had not 
heard his arguments used before. [Cries 
of “Order.”] He wished to remind the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, who, he 
believed, was Under Secretary to the 
Local Government Board, that in his 
own constituency there was a hamlet of 
only 350 inhabitants, and that the land 
in the neighbourhood was looked upon as 
accommodation land, and bore an 
increased value owing to its proximity to 
that hamlet. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 80; 
Noes, 213.—(Division List, No. 301.) 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS moved to in- 
sert, after the words ‘‘ racecourse’’ the 
words ‘‘ or any land used in connection 
with any business other than farming.’’ 
He said that near to the towns there was 
a large amount of land used in connec- 
tion with other businesses than the culti- 
vation of the soil. Hotel proprietors 
and mustard manufacturers often made 
use of such land. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that the Government could not accept 
the Amendment, which would lead to 
many difficulties. Because a man hap- 
pened to have some occupation besides 
that of agriculture, it was no reason why 
his agricultural land should not receive 
the benefits of the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. Denis Kilbride. 


Agricultural Land 


now 
frequently 


reiterating 
used. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN moved as an Amend- 
ment to insert at the end of the defini- 
tion of ‘‘ agricultural land’’ the words, 
“*The 


house occupied as a dwelling by a person 


expression ‘cottage’ means a 


>»? 


of the labouring classes. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LEWIS moved to leave out the 


words ‘‘ 


or where the spending authority 
do not make up their accounts to that 
day on the nearest day thereto to which 
they do make up their accounts.’’ He 
wished to know why more than one day 
should be referred to. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that all the 
spending authorities did not make up 
their accounts on the same day—the 
smaller School Boards, 
made up their accounts to the 29th of 
December. 

Mr. LEWIS thought that was no 
explanation. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
pointed out that what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said was an explanation, 
and that the words were meant to meet 
such cases as those of certain School 
Boards to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred. 

Mr. LEWIS asked leave to withdraw 
the Amendment—[ Cries of ‘‘ No !’’ |— 
in order to move the omission of the 
words ‘‘ on the nearest day thereto.”’ 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that as 
it was evident some date must be fixed, 
he preferred the date originally inserted 
in the Bill, the 1st of April, because it 
was not an inappropriate day on which 
to begin this Bill. [Laughter. | 


for instance, 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 


The House divided. :—Ayes, 203 ; 
Noes, 75.—(Division List, No. 302.) 

Tue SECRETARY 10 toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 


Russet, Tyrone, 8.) moved an Amend- 
ment with the object of enabling 4 
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prescribed day to be fixed for the closing 
of the accounts of the spending authority. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH moved an 
Amendment to the Schedule to add 
Parish Councils and Parish Meetings to 
the list of spending authorities. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I rise to 
order, Sir. This Amendment would 
impose a fresh charge under the Bill, 
and is, therefore, I submit out of order 
on Report. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If that is so the 
Amendment would be out of order, but 
I do not understand that it is so. 
[Cheers.| If the Amendment increased 
the area, and consequently the amount 
of money that would have to be spent it 
would be out of order, but, as I under- 
stand, it does not increase the area. It 
only means that the money should be 
handed over to some parish authorities 
instead of other authorites. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that near the end 
of the proceedings in Committee he ex- 
plained why the Parish Council had been 
omitted from the list of spending autho- 
rities. The result of insertng the Amend- 
ment in the Bill would be that there 
would be an enormous number of pay- 
ments to Parish Councils, a great many 
of which would amount to only a few 
shillings. In the statement which he 
had made in Committee he had shown 
that the financial transactions of Parish 
Councils had been very small. 


In answer to Mr. Lioyp-Groree, 


Mr. CHAPLIN said that Parish 
Councils would receive no money ; it was 
not a spending authority under the Bill. 

Mr. LEWIS said that the Bill was 
defective, and no reply had been received 
from the Government. 

THE SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
that Parish Councils would not receive 
any grant in respect of parish rates. 
The effect of the Amendment would be 
to add to a charge on the public revenue 
on behalf of the parish.rates. He sub- 
mitted that the Amendment was out of 
order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If that is so, it is 
out of order. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE showed that 
by the first Section of the Act relief was 
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granted in respect of the rates levied by 
a Parish Council, and by the second 
Section grants were made from the local 
taxation account in respect of the defi- 
ciency which would arise under the Bill; 
but no additional money was to be im- 
posed. The only question was as to who 
was going to receive the relief in respect 
of the parish rates. He submitted on 
the point of order that the money was 
provided for under the second Section. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
the hon. Member was right as to the first 
Section in regard to parish rates, but the 
second Section provided for a grant to 
the spending authorities mentioned in 
the Bill. There were several spending 
authorities, but Parish Councils were not 
mentioned among them, and the effect 
of the Amendment would be to introduce 
Parish Councils as fresh recipients of the 
grant, and, therefore, would involve an 
extra charge. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said the Solici- 
tor General had proved himself to be out 
of court, for the moment that he admitted 
that the parish rate was included in the 
first clause of the Bill, the point was 
decided against him. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and Ministerial cries of “No!” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
that was not so. The first section of the 
Bill dealt with the assessment of agricul- 
tural land to the rate, and the second 
section dealt with a grant which was to 
be made in respect of the deficiency for 
reasons which had already been men- 
tioned by the President of the Local 
Government Board. The Parish Councils 
had been kept out from the list of 
authorities, and would receive the grant 
in respect of that particular assessment 
on agricultural land. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said the House 
was on the point as to whether the 
Amendment increased the amount of the 
grant or not. The whole question de- 
pended on the first and not on the 
second clause, for the number of spend- 
ing authorities had nothing to do with 
the amount of the grant. The first 
clause determined how much of the rate 
was to be paid, and thus settled the 
question of amount, while the second 
clause dealt only with the spending 
authorities of that amount. 


Mr. STUART rose to continue the 
Debate, whereupon 
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*Mr. SPEAKER said: If the hon. 
Member rises to speak to a point of 
order, I will hear him, but I have quite 
unmade up my mind, 

Mr. STUART said he had risen to 
say that he thought the point of order 
was with the Solicitor General in that, 
in his opinion, this put on a new charge. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: After hearing the 
argument, that is my view. The first 
clause provides what the occupier of 
agricultural land is to pay. He has to 
pay half. Then the deficiency is to be 
made up, which is done by the second 
section, and towards making up that 
deficiency the only grant appears to be 
a grant to certain specified authorities. 
Among those the parish council or 
parish meeting are not included, and 
therefore to include them would be 
to increase the charge. For that reason 
the Amendment was out of order. 

Mr. CHAPLIN moved the omission 
of the Isle of Wight Highway Com. 
missioners from the list of spending 
authorities. He did so, he said, because 
he understood they had ceased to 
exist. [Loud laughter.] 


Business of 


Bill to be read the Third time upon 
Wednesday. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved, “That this House do 
now adjourn.” He said that the busi- 
ness for this afternoon—{laughter|— 
would be the West Highland Railway 
Bill, the Conciliation Bill, the Auto- 
Motor Bill, Public Offices (Sites) Bill, 
Edinburgh General Register House 
(re-committed) Bill, Official Secrets Bill, 
and then Report of Supply. 

Sr W. HARCOURT protested 
against the manner in which the busi- 
ness of the House was being conducted. 
[Cheers.| Just see the notice that was 
given to Members with regard to the 
Government business! On Friday they 
were told that on Tuesday they were to 
have the Uganda Vote, and afterwards 
they wereto proceed with the Finance Bill. 
On the Monday the Leader of the House 
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got up and made an elaborate statement 
of the course of business which was to 
be taken during the present week, and 
at 4 o'clock, within a few minutes of 
making that statement, he discovered 
that all the Bills he had named had been 
put down for a subsequent day and 
could not, therefore, be taken on the 
day he had announced. [“ Hear, hear.”] 
Then the House of Commons was in- 
formed at a quarter-past 8 in the morn- 
ing, so that notice could not be given to 
many Members, of what was the Goy- 
ernment business to-day, a totally differ- 
ent programme being announced. It 
was only a natural and inevitable con- 
sequence that in such circumstances the 
business of the House was thrown into 
inextricable confusion. [Cheers.] 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY, who was received with Minis- 
terial cheers, could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman he did not grudge him the 
satisfaction he felt at making this attack. 
It was quite true that, by a mistake, for 
which he was not himself responsible, 
the Bills to which allusion had been 
made were passed on till Thursday, and 
could not be brought back for discussion 
on the Tuesday. He was extremely 
sorry if any one was inconvenienced, 
but he must say that the moment the 
mistake was discovered, a few minutes 
after he had made the announcement, he 
communicated the circumstance to hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House—through the recognised channels 
of communication—-and that informa- 
tion was conveyed to the right hon. 
Gentleman 18 hours ago. [Cheers.| 

Mr. FLYNN mentioned that certain 
hon. Members had to attend on Com- 
mittees at 12 that day, and he asked that 
intimation should be conveyed that the 
Committees should not sit, having 
regard to the long session of the House. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he had no power to do 
what the hon. Gentleman desired. 
When the Committees met they might 
adjourn to give hon. Members an oppor- 
tunity for rest. 


House adjourned accordingly at Twenty 
minutes after Eight o’clock on 

Tuesday morning, having 

sat 17 hours and 20 

minutes. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 30th June 1896. 


LORD BELLEW (CLAIM TO VOTE FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND). 

Ordered and Directed, that a Certi- 
ficate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Ireland, stating that the Lord Chancellor 
of the United Kingdom has reported to 
the House of Lords that the right of 
Lord Bellow to vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
him the said Lord Chancellor ; and that 
the House of Lords has ordered such 
report to be sent to the said Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland: And it is hereby 
also Ordered, that the said Report of 
the said Lord Chancellor be sent to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. 


MARQUESS OF WATERFORD. 

Report made from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that the right of Henry De la 
Poer Beresford, Marquess of Waterford, 
to vote at the elections of Representive 
Peers for Ireland has been established 
to the satisfaction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


FALMOUTH RECTORY BILL. 
Reported without Amendment. 


SCOVELL’S DIVORCE BILL [1.1.]. 
Returned from the Commons agreed to. 


TODD’S DIVORCE BILL [H.L.]. 
Returned from the Commons agreed to. 


CHELSEA WATER BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY (TRANSFER 
OF PATRONAGE) BILL [x.1.]. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment, and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to amend the Trusts (Scotland) 
Act, 1867, Amendment Act, 1887— 
Was presented by the Lord Balfour ; 
read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 
2* on Tuesday next.—{ No. 171.] 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Considered in Committee (according 
to Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and recommitted to the Standing 
Committee. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
(SEWERS AND DRAINS) BILL. 


On the Order for the Third Reading 
of this Bill, 


Eart BEAUCHAMP §$said that, 


having been in communication with 


those in consultation with whom he 
originally brought in the Measure, 


they were agreed that so far from 
amending the present state of the law, 
it would if passed make confusion worse 
confounded. He, therefore, thought it 
advisable to withdraw the Bill, in the 
hope that before next Session, in con- 
sultation with the Local Government 
Board and the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Morley) whose Amendments were em- 
bodied in it, they should be able to 
introduce a new Bill which would be 
entirely satisfactory to all parties. 

*Lorp RUSSELL or KILLOWEN 
thought the noble Earl deserved every 
credit for tackling this difficult and 
thorny subject, but he had shown very 
great judgment in withdrawing his Bill 
on this occasion; and this for two 
reasons. First, because it would make 


the law on the subject, already most per- 
plexing and uncertain, more perplexing 
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and uncertain still; and also because, 
from the noble Earl’s point of view, the ' 
Amendmentsintroduced by thenoble Earl} HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
opposite certainly destroyed any merit— | 
if merit it had—which the original Bill Tuesday, 30th June 1896. 
possessed. This subject of sewers and 
drains, and the responsibilities in con- | —_—— 
nection with them as a branch of the | 
Public Health Acts, was in a most con- | BANKRUPTCY. 
fused condition—so much so that he| Copy presented,—of Thirteenth Gene- 
should have no difficulty in pointing out |ra] Annuals Report by the Board of 
— the —— Bench poner med | Trade, under Section 131 of the Bank- 
possible to reconcile one with another. | ryuptey Act, 1883 [by Act]; to lie upon 
oo a for ca 8 igo-omaen ate 9 “ the Table, and to le y intedtNe 267, 
the Government whether the time ha 
not arrived for putting into one Act, 
in consolidated form, the whole provi- 
sions which were to be found scattered) PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
through different Acts of Parliament, | 
not always themselves easily reconcilable, 
so that the law might be brought into | 
a coherent and simple form, instead of | 
being as now, a fruitful source of | 
litigation. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(THe Eart of Morey) joined in the, 
remarks of the Lord Chief Justice. He crpy OF GLASGOW UNION RAILWAY. 


regretted that his own Amendments | *Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL (Glasgow 
might have had some effect in injuring | oak ‘Mindiake University) was called 


he Bill, but it was impossil say | 
2 ape: possible oo ay |upon by Mr. SPEAKER to move the follow- 
what the cffect of a new definition in- |. : , 2 L 
a : : ing Instruction of which he had given 
serted in an earlier Act might be, and|_ ©. 
: . | notice :— 
he feared very much that in this case, | 
which was obviously a Bill in favour of | “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
local authorities, injustice might have on the Glasgow and South Western and North 
been done to individuals if it passed in | British Railway Companies Bill to inquire, if 
ne crimes] ennittion | they think fit, into the present mode of rating of 
vw iets the City of Glasgow Union Railway to all 
| school, poor, and other local rates, and whether 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- | it may be necessary or expedient to provide that 
ing, read, and discharged ; and Bill, by | the undertaking now known as the City of 
5 ’ co) ’ ’ ‘ _s . . 
leave, withdrawn “ | Glasgow Union Railway shall, in the event of 
’ " . : the partition thereof between the Glasgow and 
South Western Railway Company and the 
North British Railway Company, continue to 
=e be rated as a separate undertaking as at 
present for all school, poor, and other rates in 


CHELSEA WATER BILL. 


Lords’ Amendments considered, and 
| agreed to. 


Glasgow. 
FISHERIES ACTS ‘That the Committee have power to send for 
(NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK) persons, papers, and records.” 


AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee (according 
to Order) ; Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3° on Monday 
next. 


He said that when he placed the Notice 
on the Order Paper he was under the 
impression that without an Instruction 
of this kind it was doubtful whether it 
| would be possible to raise in Committee 
|the question to which it related. He 
had found, however, that the Corporation 
House sdjonrned at « Quester belove of Glasgow had petitioned against the 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next,a | Bill in such a way that the whole question 
Quarter past Ten o’clock. could be brought up under their Petition, 


Lord Russel! of Killowen. 
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and under these circumstances, the Cor- | 
poration having obtained a locus standi, 
he felt it was unnecessary to detain the) 
House with the Instruction standing in 
his name. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
(ADDITIONAL POWERS) BILL. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den-| 


bighshire, W.) moved :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to whom this Bill is referred to receive evidence 
as to the expediency of modifying the tolls, 
rates and charges which the Great Western 
Railway Company would be authorised by the 
Railway Rates and Charges (No. 1) [Abbots- 
bury Railway, ete.] Order Confirmation Act, 
1892, to demand and take for the conveyance | 


of passengers, parcels, and merchandise over the | 
lines of the Vale of Llangollen, I.angollen and | 


Corwen, and Corwen and Bala Railway Com- 
panies, and, if they think fit, to insert provisions 
in the Bill to effect the reduction of such tolls, 
rates, and charges. 

“That all Petitions against the Bill pre- 
sented Three clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill. 

“That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records.”’ 
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and North Western Railway Bill. The 
three lines in question were now gov- 
erned, in regard to rates and charges, 
by the Rates and Charges No. 1 (Abhots- 
bury Railway) Order Confirmation Act, 
1892 ; and by Scale IV. in Class A the 
charges were 1°50d. per ton per mile for 
the first 20 miles ; and in Class B, 1-60d. 
per ton per mile for the first 20 miles. 
Seale IV. in that Act was identical 
with Scale II. in the General Con- 


‘firmation of Charges Act of the Great 


Western Railway Company of 1891. 
lhe object of the Instruction was to 
enable everybody to be brought before 
the Committee and to induce the pro- 
inoters of the Bill to insert a clause sub- 
stituting Scale 1 for Seale 2. That 
would make a material difference in the 
rates to be charged. Under Scale 2 the 
rates were 1‘50 and 1°60 for the two 
|classes of goods. According to Scale 2 
| the rates were 1°95 and 1°25 respec- 
| tively for the first 20 miles. All the 
lines in question did not, he was in- 
formed, exceed 28 miles in length, fand 
'the railway company could, therefore, 
| practically charge the maximum rates 
jupon them. Then, again, the lines in 
\the immediate neighbourhood worked 
'by the Great Western Company upon 





The hon. Member explained that he had | similar conditions and under similar cir- 
received from the promoters of the Bill an | cumstances, were under Scale 1 and not 
assurance of such a nature as would | Scale 2, and he would further point out 


not make it necessary for him to press|that the Great Western Railway Com- 
| 





the Motion which he had placed on the | 


Paper. But he wished to state to the 
House what the object of the Instruction 
was. It was intended to enable people 
who were interested in the three branch 
Welsh lines — known as the Vale of 
Llangollen, Llangollen and Corwen, and 
Corwen and Bala—to appear and give 
evidence before the Committee upstairs 
as to the desirability of modifying 
the scale of rates now charged by the 
Great Western Company, who were 
working the lines. The Bill to which 
the Instruction referred empowered the 
Great Western Railway Company to 
buy up these lines and to regard them 
as part of their own undertakings. It 
was necessary, therefore, that facilities 
should be given for submitting local 
evidence to the Committee to which the 
Bill had been referred ; and for taking 
such a course he might point out that 
there had been a precedent during the 
present Session in regard to the London 


pany had now a Bill before the House 
empowering them to make two railways 
in Denbighshire, and the clause in that 
Bill which governed the rates was Scale 
1 and not Scale 2. These high rates con- 
stituted a practical hardship to the people 
who used these lines. The coal rate, for 
instance, from Ruabon to Corwen, a dis- 
tance of 19 miles, was 2s. 9d., but if 
they went in another direction, not on 
this line but a similar distance, namely, 
from Ruabon to Baschurch, the rate was 
only ls. 5d. There was no doubt as to 
the opinion of the locality upon this 
point, while the written opinion of the 
Board of Trade was also strongly in their 
favour. In their Report they say :— 
“The Board of Trade are of opinion that the 
absorption of these railways by the Great 
Western Railway Company would remove any 
justification for the higher rate authorised by 
Scale 2 under the Act of 1892 in the case of the 
Vale of Llangollen, Llangollen and Corwen, 
and Corwen and Bala Railway Companies. The 
Board suggest that the consideration of the 
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Committee and a clause should be inserted to| done the Department would be prepared 

provide that for all purposes of tolls, rates, and | ¢, place such evidence before the Com- 

charges the amalgamated railways shall be taken ociiies 

to form part of the section of the Great Western ; / 

Railway Company with which they are specially | Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
| Boroughs), expressed his unqualified 


connected.” 
: | satisfaction with the statement just 
That meant that these lines should be! ..a¢ by the right hon. Gentleman. 


governed not by Scale 2 but by Scale 1. | i. . 

He hoped the promoters of the Bill) i ee eee 
would see their way to acknowledge the! 
justice of the claim, and that the Presi- | 
dent of the Board of Trade would give | prER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
him an assurance that the Report of his | ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 
Department would be presented to the On the Order for the consideration of 


Committee and supported by a re- | the Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders 
sponsible official. 


| i z 
Taz PRESIDENT or ras BOARD) (N® #) Bill, 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnte, Croy-| Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
don) said he thought he was prepared to|§.) moved to leave out the Order relating 
agree with the hon. Gentleman in regard|to Killybegs. He said he did so in 
to the material facts of this matter. The! order to point attention to the improper 
lines referred to in the Instruction were constitution of the Pier and Harbour 
a group of lines which had been hitherto | Commissioners in reference to Killybegs 
worked as independent railways, and as | and to the gross breach of faith with the 
such should be entitled to charge on a | people of his own constituency on the 
higher scale—namely, Scale No. 2 for} part, not of the Irish Government, but 
the carriage of merchandise. It was now|of the Irish Customs. What occurred 
proposed by the Bill that these railways|was this. Some few years ago the 
should become an integral part of the; Donegal Railway, which was to come 
Great Western Railway Company, and | down to the very foreshore of Killybegs, 
that the higher scale of tolls should con-| was built. The fishermen of Killybegs 
tinue to be charged. In the opinion of | had foreshore rights. An arrangement 
the Board of Trade, that was not just or| was made that these rights should be 
expedient. They believed that, having | conceded to the railway company, it 
become a portion of the Great Western, | being arranged that when the pier was 
that the charge granted to the lines asin|made and Harbour Commissioners ap- 


Pier and Harbour 














Department undertakings should cease, 
and that they should come under the 
general charges of the Great Western 
Railway Company. He _ understood, 
from what the hon. Gentleman had said, 
that his anxiety was that the Committee 


should have this question fully before | 
He considered there would be} 


them. 
an inconvenience in the passing of this 
Instruction, but probably the hon. Gen- 
tleman would be quite satisfied with his 
assurance that the Board of Trade would 
be prepared to support the Report the 
hon. Gentleman had quoted by any evi- 
dence which the Committee might desire 
to have before it. The Committee would 


undoubtedly take into consideration the | 


Report of the Board of Trade, and would 
unquestionably, before disregarding it, 
communicate with that Department, 
with the view of obtaining such evidence 
as they thought would support the alle- 
gations in the Report. If that were 


Mr. Herbert Roberts. 


' pointed, the people of Killybegs should 
| have representation upon it. At length, 
after seven years’ agitation, the harbour 
‘and pier at Killybegs were placed on a 
fair basis of construction, and for this he 
was bound to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary very great 
credit. Ata meeting of the inhabitants 
of Killybegs resolutions were passed sug- 
gesting that the proposed Harbour Board 
should consist of seven members, of whom 
three should represent the Congested 
Districts Board, two the Donegal Rail- 
way Company, and two the people at 
‘large. The Donegal Railway Company 
were also represented at that meeting. 
A deputation from the meeting waited 
on the Congested Districts Board, and 
three gentlemen representing the Done- 
gal Railway Company went with them. 
At this conference, which was attended 
by the Chief Secretary, an understand- 
ing was arrived at by which the Har- 
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bour Board was to be constituted by 
three members representing the Con- 
gested Districts Board, two representing 
the Donegal Railway Company, and two 
representing the people. Under the 
Provisional Order the right hon. 
Gentleman appointed the first set of 
Commissioners, for a term of three 
years, the members subsequently being 
elected by voting on the Parliamentary 
franchise. The right hon. Gentleman 
appointed the Rev. Michael Martin, the 
parish priest of Killybegs, and Mr. 
Arthur’ Brooke as_ representing the 
people. Though Mr. Brooke was an- 
tagonistic to the interests of the people, 
inasmuch as he was a director of the 
Donegal Railway, no protest was made 
against his appointment, the people con- 
sidering that their interests were safe in 
the hands of Father Martin. Father 
Martin, though he had the interests of 
the people at heart, was not a man of 
Nationalist sympathies, but of course the 
right hon. Gentleman would not admit 
that that was the reason why he was 
appointed to the Board, while his suc- 
cessor who was a Nationalist, was passed 
over. Father Martin died, and in his 
stead the Coastguard officer of Killy- 
begs station was appointed. This gen- 
tleman did not own one inch of land at 
Killybegs ; he was only temporarily in 
the locality, and he was liable to be re- 
moved at any moment. He asked was 
it not scandalous that this appointment 
should be made as representing the 
people. Though he was not instructed 
to say this, he regarded the passing over 
of Father Martin’s successor was an in- 
sult to him. It was most important to 
the people that they should be properly 
represented on the Harbour Board, be- 
cause the interests of the railway com- 
pany were antagonistic to the interests 
of the people, and attempts might be 
made to create such harbour dues as 
would tend to bring goods over the rail- 
way rather than over the sea, and Mr. 
Brooke, one of the two gentlemen 
already appointed, was a director of the 
railway company. He merely wished to 
give a plain statement of the facts with- 
out indulging in any vituperation. The 
Chief Secretary had placed himself too 
unreservedly in the hands of the officials. 
Had he investigated the affair himself, 
he would not have permitted this ‘‘ job”’ 
to have been committed against the 
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rights of the people. In the words of 
those on the spot, the harbour at Killy- 
begs was not a blessing but a curse. 
Persons had been appointed to represent 
Killybegs on the Harbour Commission 
who were quite out of place, and their 
appointment was an insult to the people. 
There was not an example to be found of 
a naval officer being appointed to repre- 
sent people in the locality in which he 
was to exercise his profession. Popular 
representation by such a man was simply 
an absurdity. It was an insult to the 
new parish priest that he was not ap- 
pointed a Commissioner in the place of 
his predecessor. Parish priests in Ire- 
land represented the people in a way 
which was almost inconceivable in Eng- 
land. Killybegs was a very important 
parish, and the priest was appointed for 
his special suitability and knowledge of 
the locality. He had been passed over 
for a Coastguard officer, and this was 
the Unionist idea of killing Home Rule 
by kindness. If something was not done, 
the Chief Secretary would regret the bad 
feeling and bad blood this mean, 
cowardly, paltry act had caused. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 


‘only objection taken by the hon. Mem- 


ber had been to the personnel of the 
Harbour Board. For that the Irish 
Government was responsible, and not 
the Castle officials, as suggested by the 
hon. and learned Member. The people 
of Killybegs did not contribute a penny 
towards the harbour, and when the Har- 
bour Board was constituted it was never 
suggested that the locality should be re- 
presented. When the Provisional Order 
was drafted, it became necessary to re- 
consider the constitution of the Board. 
Father Martin and Mr. Arthur Brooke 
were appointed to represent Killybegs. 
Father Martin died, and it became neces- 
sary to fill his place. Various sections 
of the inhabitants of Killybegs had their 
own nominee, and the Government were 
placed in some difficulty. They con- 
cluded that it would be better to appoint 
some one independent of all these sec- 
tions, and whose professional knowledge 
would be useful during the construction 
of the harbour. The fact that Father 
Martin’s successor was not appointed in 
his place was at the bottom of the dis- 
content to which the hon. Member had 
given expression. Father Martin was 
not appointed a harbour master because 
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he was parish priest. He took the 
deepest interest in the project, and it 
was only fitting that when it was carried 
out he should be appointed a Harbour 
Commissioner. But the position was 
not an appanage to that of priest, and 
whatever claims Father Martin had, 
they did not descend to his successor. 
As regarded the charge against Mr. 
Brooke, that he represented the interests 
of the railway company on the Commis- 
sion, it was a fact that he was a director 
of the company, but he merely repre- 
sented the interests of certain rate- 
payers. He was the agent of the owner 
of Killybegs, and, of course, had a large 
interest in the prosperity of the place. 
He thought Mr. Brooke was a very 
fitting representative. Perhaps the hon. 
Member would not press this to a Divi- 
sion. If the Government accepted his 
Motion, he would be placed ina dis- 
agreeable position, because Killybegs 
would lose its harbour, and the Treasury 
would be £6,000 or £7,000 to the good. 
In that event he believed the hon. Mem- 
ber would find that the indignation of 
the people of Killybegs, which he said 
was now directed against the Govern- 
ment, would be directed against him and 
his excess of misdirected zeal. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
if they accepted the statement of the 
Chief Secretary it showed a remarkable 
want of wisdom on the part of the Irish 
Government. While he felt the force of 
the observation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the position in which they 
would be placed as the result of defeat- 
ing the Bill, he thought the Government 
were very much to blame for not having 
satisfied everybody by appointing the 
present parish priest to succeed Father 
Martin. Supposing it did become a 
precedent to appoint the resident priest, 
so much the better. The Government 
ought to aim at that and be glad to get 
the clergymen of any denomination to 
take an interest in the material welfare 
of the district in which they resided. 
The parish priests in Donegal had 
always taken a very active part in pro- 
moting the welfare of these poverty- 
stricken parts. In the Bill they were 
now discussing, there was a provision 
that on the Harbour Board the people 
of Killybegs should have two representa- 
tives, and those two representatives were 
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Parliamentary electors. Now would it 
not be the rational and common thing 
for the Government to do to satisfy the 
people by the appointment in the first 
instance of very much the same class of 
men who would be elected by the people 
if they had the power? The Govern- 
ment had selected two men who they 
must know had not the slightest chance 
of being elected by the people. That 
was not consistent with the spirit of the 
undertaking contained in the Provisional 
Order. In cases of this kind they were 
always met by the argument that these 
matters were gifts, and that the people 
contributed nothing towards them. 
Moneys contributed for these purposes 
were not gifts from the Imperial Trea- 
sury. They were contributed by the 
Trish taxpayers, and in getting! these 
grants Ireland did not get anything like 
her proportion of the enormous over- 
taxation from which she _ suffered. 
[Jrish cheers.| He considered that the 
appointment of the parish priest on this 
Board would have the effect of smooth- 
ing its working, and he suggested that 
the Chief Secretary should even give a 
promise that the parish priest or some 
popular representative would be placed 
on the Board before the year was out. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) sympathised with the observations of 
the hon. Member for Donegal ; but be- 
lieved that while the people wished 
popular representation on the Harbour 
Board, they wished the harbour itself 
still more. He therefore hoped hon. 
Members would do nothing to jeopardise 
the scheme. It was true that this was 
Irish money, but when they found a 
move in the right direction no obstacle 
ought to be put in the way. His objec- 
tion was that the Government had not 
carried out this policy more extensively 
in other parts of Ireland. 

Question, “ That the Order relating to 
Killybegs stand part of the Bill,” put 
and agreed to. 

Bill to be read the Third time To- 
morrow. 





LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, etc. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
lb» printed.—{ No. 268.] 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 


to be elected in public meeting by the} — |No. 268.] 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Bill, as amended by the Standing | LAPSED ESTATES (INDIA). 
Committee, to be taken into considera-| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
tion upon Thursday, —- to be printed. ask the noble Lord the Secretary of 


—{Bill 321.] | State for India—(1) whether there is 
—— /any and, if so what, difference between 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS | the law as to lapse and escheat in British 
(MARINERS’ VOTES) BILL. India and Native India ; (2) what are 
Second Reading deferred from To- the conditions required to constitute 
morrow till Monday next. respectively a lapse or escheat in India 


such as to vest the territory so lapsing or 
— escheating in the British Government ; 
and, (3) whether, in the event of any of 





QUESTIONS. the present ruling Princes and Chiefs in 
India dying without male issue the law 
SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. of lapse and escheat as prevailing in 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | India or this country would apply ? 
Forest of Dean) : I beg toask the Under! Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— | INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Mid- 
(1) whether order has been completely | dlesex, Ealing): The law as to lapse and 
restored in Zanzibar since the recent, ‘escheat in British India rests upon the 
riot ; (2) whether there is any foundation | law administered by the British Courts 
for the suggestion in a letter which ap-| of Judicature established by legislative 
peared in The Times of T uesday last, | |enactment. The law in the native States 
containing a protest against slavery in depends upon the native State law and 
the Protectorate from the clergy residing $ the will of its Prince or chief, and it 
within it or in its neighbourhood, that varies in almost every State. As regards 
the Consul General has recommended a | the second and third questions, to answer 
Commission on the question of Zanzibar | them would require a legal treatise on 
slavery ; and, (3) whether the Govern- | the law of escheat, and which I am quite 
ment adhere to their intention to discuss | unable to deliver. 
with the Consul General only the mode) Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
of immediate abolition, so that when he ask the Secretary of State for India, 
returns to Zanzibar abolition may forth-| how soon he expects to receive the in- 
with be carried out ? ‘formation, which he has requested the 
THz UNDER SECRETARY oF) Government of India to furnish, with 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS reference to the Return relating to 
(Mr. Gerorce Curzon, Lancashire, | lapsed estates in India, moved on the 
Southport): There was no riot in Zanzi- 19th instant ? 
bar. The armed slaves of Hilal, an Arab) Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: My 
whose deportation had been decreed by | reference to the Government of India on 
the Sultan, resisted his arrest by the, | the subject of the notice put down by 
Sultan’s soldiers, and attacked Captain | | the hon. Member on the 18th June went 
Raikes, who was in command, with| by last week’s mail, but I do not expect 
drawn swords. Sir Lloyd Mathews sales receive a reply before the end of 
compelled to fire his revolver in defence | August. 
of Captain Raikes. The arrest was then | 
effected, and no disturbance has since 
ensued. The memorial to which the} EDUCATION BILL. 
hon. Baronet alludes in the second para-| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
graph did not emanate from the clergy|ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the East African, but from those ‘of | how he proposes to apply the money pro- 
the Uganda Protectorate. Mr. Hardinge | vided in this year’s Budget for the pur- 
in one of his Dispatches discussed, among | poses of the Education Bill, which, in 
other solutions, an investigation of the| consequence of the withdrawal of that 
slavery question by a Commission. The | Bill, will not now be required ? 
Government intend to discuss the method | Tuz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
of abolition with Mr. Hardinge on his) CHEQUER(Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacn, 
return, in accordance with the pledges Bristol, W.): If the hon. Member will 
which they have given to Parliament. refer to the statement made by my right 
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hon. Friend the Leader of the House on | 
the occasion of the withdrawal of the 
Education Bill, he will see that Her | 
Majesty’s Government anticipate that 
the amount in question may still be re- 
quired. 


TELEGRAPHISTS (RELIEF CLERKS). 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General—(1) | 
whether three of the telegraphists re- | 
cently sent from England to Stornoway | 
responded to the circular issued by the | 
Department inviting application from | 
sickly clerks who required a change of air ; | 
(2) whether a female clerk also applied, 
and was to have proceeded to Stornoway, | 
but it was found that no suitable accom- | 
modation was available, and a male clerk | 
was substituted ; (3) whether the female 
clerk was afterwards sent to Pitlochry, 
but Scottish female clerks were not 
offered the appointment ; and, (4) whether 
there is any intention to offer appoint- 
ments in England to Scottish telegraph 
clerks, male and female, for the benefit 
of their health ? 

THe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
As I stated in reply to a Question put 
by the hon. Member on the 27th April, 
the plan is being tried experimentally of 
inviting applications to act as_ relief 
clerks from established officers who, 
though fit for work, are regarded by the 
Post Office Medical Officers as likely to 
benefit by change of air. In accordance 
with this decision, notices were recently 
issued by the Postmaster of Liverpool 
inviting candidates for work at Storno- 
way. The other facts are as stated in 
the first three paragraphs of the hon. 
Member’s Question. The main object of 
the temporary transfer of officers from 
England to Scotland is to meet pressure 
of work during the season in Scotland ; 
and incidentally, the Department is glad 
to afford such officers as are not in robust 
health the opportunity of a change of 
duty under favourable conditions. In 
like circumstances the same policy will 
be pursued, should occasion arise, to 
transfer officers from Scotland to England 
to meet emergencies. The Postmaster 
General very much regrets that some 
members of the Service appear to resent 
an arrangement which is calculated to 
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promote the health and comfort of such 


\of their colleagues as are certified to be 
in need of change of air. 


CANISBAY PARISH COUNCIL. 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether he is 
aware that the Canisbay Parish Council 


‘sent to the Secretary for Scotland, on 
30th March, proposing regulations for 


the letting of allotments, and that the 
Parish Council, on 22nd April, again 
asked for confirmation of the regulations; 
and, could he state why no decision has 
been given in the matter ? 

THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHAM Murray, Buteshire): The 
regulations referred to by the hon. 
Member were amongst the first of the 
kind transmitted to the Secretary for 


Scotland for confirmation, in pursuance 


of the 26th Section of the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1894, and as the 
case will form a precedent, the terms of 
the regulations had to be specially con- 
sidered. The regulations, as proposed 
to be modified, are now ready, and are 
being sent in draft to the Canisbay 
Parish Council. 


INDIAN AND AUSTRALIAN MAILS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether the invitations 
for tenders for the new contracts respect- 
ing the conveyance of the Indian and 
Australian mails have been, or will 
shortly be, published ; and whether he 
will state the new conditions as to time, 
speed required, &c. ; whether he is aware 
that, owing to the depreciation of the 
rupee, large numbers of officers serving 
in India are either unable to visit Eng- 
land, or find it necessary to travel 
second class, in company with — the 
soldiers from the ranks; whether he is 
aware that the French Government has 
made special arrangements with the 
Messageries Maritimes Company for a 
reduction in the fares of French officers 
serving in the French Colonies; and, 
whether he will take steps for the inclu- 
sion in the new contracts for the con- 
veyance of mails to India and the East of 
provisions for the transport of officers on 
active service at reduced fares? 
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Mr. HANBURY: As stated in this 


House in reply to a Question asked on 
April 17 by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Blackfriars), advertisements for 
tenders for new contracts for the Indian 
and Australian mail services were pub- 
lished on and after April 8 last. Among 
others, tenders have been invited for | 
the conveyance of the mails between 
Brindisi or some other European port 
and Bombay in 322 hours, 312 hours, 
or 302 hours; and between Brindisi, 
Naples, or some other port in Europe | 
and Adelaide via Colombo and Albany | 
or Fremantle in 720 hours or 672 hours | 
—the Australian service to be performed | 
by steamers starting from and returning | Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
to this country, but not at fixed speed. | | shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
The Postmaster General is not aware | Secretary of State for the Colonies (1) if 
that, owing to the depreciation of the| his attention has been cailed to the 
rupee, large numbers of officers serving | clause in the charter given to the Bri- 
in India are either unable to visit Eng-| tish South Africa Company, wherein the 
land or find it necessary to travel second | gentlemen applying for the charter, 
class in company with the soldiers from | express their belief that the condition of 
the ranks. He understands  that| the natives in the Company’s territory 
arrangements have been made between | will be materially improved ; (2) whether 
the French Government and the Mes-| the Inquiry promised in the Queen’s 
sageries Maritimes Company for a reduc- | Speech will include all the actions per- 
tion in the fares of French officers | formed by the Chartered Company (from 
serving in French Colonies. He has no| the commencement of its operations) to 
intention of initiating any provision| carry out this clause, and protect the 
such as that suggested by the hon.| lives and properties of the aforesaid 
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Mr. CURZON : Our attention having 
been called by the Question of the hon. 
Member on March 26th, to the alleged 
existence of gravescandals in the Supreme 
Consular Court at Constantinople, Her 
Majesty's Ambassador in that capital 
was communicated with. It appears 
that certain law suits arising out of the 
| matters in question are still pending 
before the Court, and it must depend 
upon their result what action, if any, 
will require to be taken. 





BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 











Member with the view, as it would seem, 
of affording pecuniary relief to officers 
in India at the expense of the Post 
Office revenue. 


CONSULAR COURT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn) 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- | 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have given | 
attention to the repeated allegations in | 
the Constantinople newspapers (and 
especially to the allegations in 
Oriental Advertiser of 4th June 1896) | 
as to the asserted existence of grave 
scandals in Her Britannic Majesty’s 


AT 


Supreme Consular Court at Constanti- | 


nople ; whether he has made any inquiry 
of and received any information from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople since his attention was called to 


this subject by a Question in this House ; | 


and, whether he can state if it is intended 
to hold any and, if so, what kind of 
Tnquiry into this matter ? 


the | 


| natives ;and, (3) what action, if any, has 
| been taken by the Chartered Company 

materially to improve the condition of 
| the natives ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
|THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CoamBertain, 
| Birmingham, W.): I am aware of the 
recital (not clause) quoted in the charter 

referred to in the first paragraph of the 
| Question. I have already stated on 
| Thursday last in answer to the hon. 
| Member for North Cork, that the Gov- 
ernment are quite willing that the refer- 
|ence shall be wide enough to cover an 
investigation into the facts connected 
| with the present rising; and that will, 
/no doubt, include the investigation of 
any aovnntens of ill- treatment of the 
natives. In reply to the third paragraph 
| of the Question, I have to say that by 
the establishment of medical aid, by the 
maintenance of a police force, by cover- 
| ing the country with a network of magis- 
trates and commissionerships, by the 
enforcement of civil and criminal law, 
and by the making of roads and general 
development of the country, the British 
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South Africa Company, up to the a was refused, and that eight summonses 
break of the rebellion, had undoubtedly | have recently been issued against Mr, 
improved the condition of the natives to| Higgins, his son, and his daughter, on 
a material extent. | similar charges ; and (3) whether pend. 
'ing the passing of the Land Bill, he 

would consider it advisable to represent 

AFRICAN WILD ELEPHANTS. to the landlord the desirability of stay- 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, | ing the proeeedings, or making a reason- 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State | able settlement, or in the alternative 
for India—(1) whether the attention of| withholding the assistance of the forces 
the India Office has been called to the| of the Crown in aiding the prosecutions} 
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desirability of preventing the extinction | 
of the African wild elephant in Somali- 
land by the establishment of a reserve 
or sanctuary for those animals within 
the British Somaliland Protectorate ; 
(2) whether he has received a memorial 
on the subject from Mr. Edward N. 
Buxton, who lately visited Somaliland 
and examined the question; and (3) 
whether it is intended to take steps for | 
the prevention of the slaughter of! 
elephants in the districts indicated, | 
having regard to the probability that in | 
default of such steps the wild elephants | 
now to be found in the Somaliland Pro- | 
tectorate will very soon be either driven 
out or extirpated ? 
*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The} 
answer to the right hon. Member’s first | 
and second Questions is in the affirmative. | 
I have invited an expression of opinion 
of the Government of Bombay as to any 
modifications that may be required in the 
rules in order to prevent the extermina- 
tion of wild elephants ; and upon the 
receipt of their reply I shall be glad to 
consider what steps it may be advisable 





THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IKELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): The statements con- 
tained in the first and second paragraphs 
have been generally confirmed by police 
inquiry, though it is not the fact that 
any of the daughters of Higgins have so 
far undergone imprisonment. It is not 
within the province of the Government 
to make representations as suggested to 
the landlord ; but from the information 
supplied to me I am led to believe that 
he would be willing to settle with 
Higgins if a better offer were made by 
the latter. The amount for which 
Higgins was decreed at the date of his 
eviction was equivalent to twelve years’ 
rental, together with the usual costs, and 
he has offered to settle by payment of a 
year’s rent which the landlord has not 
accepted. I do not quite understand 
the suggestion that the forces of the 
Crown in aiding the prosecutions should 
be withheld. These prosecutions have 
been at the suit of the landlord, who has 
taken proceedings in the exercise of a 
legal right. 








and possible to take to secure this object. 





VACCINATION PROSECUTIONS 
(ANDOVER). 
CHARGES OF TRESPASS Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
(COUNTY KILDARE). | borough): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, | State for the Home Department, if he is 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to| aware that the clerk to the justices of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1}| the Andover Petty Sessional Division 
whether he is aware that Mr. John} is also clerk to the guardians of the 
Higgins, of Carrigrickane, Lisacul, | poor within the same district, and 
County Roscommon, with his wife, his | advises both bodies in regard to prosecu- 
son aged 14 years, and his daughter| tions for non-compliance with _ the 
aged 13 years, have, since September Vaccination Law ; whether such a com- 
1894, been subjected to no less than 15/ bination is legal ; and, if he will, under 
terms of imprisonment for alleged tres-| the circumstances, cause the remission of 
pass on the holding from which they | the fines imposed on a numbet of defen- 
were evicted on the estate of Mr. John} dants in vaccination cases heard at that 
C. Murphy, of Naas, County Kildare ;| Court on Friday last, and particularly 
(2) whether he is aware that Mr.| that of a widow who is to be imprisoned 
Higgins’ offer of a year’s rent, which he} for six days in default of payment of 
stated was all he could get together, | fine or goods to distrain upon ? 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrHew Wuire Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : The clerk to the justices of 
the Andover Division is also, I am 
informed, the clerk to the guardians 
within the same district. The combina- 
tion is, I believe, perfectly legal. The 
clerk is reported, however, as saying in 
the newspaper extract, which the hon. 
Member was good enough to send me, 
that he had not advised the guardians 
in regard to any of these cases. Costs 
only, not fines, were imposed in each 
case, and these I have no power to 
remit. 


NATIVE RISINGS (SOUTH AFRICA). 

Mr. F. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether, owing to the serious 
state of affairs in South Africa, he will 
deem it advisable to accept the aid 
offered by the Cape Government in the 
shape of volunteers used to native 
warfare ; and, whether the resources of 
the Imperial Government will be applied 
for the protection of the lives of our 
fellow countrymen ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Both 
the Cape and the Nata] Governments 
have offered assistance, but up te the 
present time the authorities on the spot 
have not advised their acceptance. Full 
discretion has been left with Sir F. 
Carrington and the High Commissioner, 
and Her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to send whatever forces are 
considered necessary. 


FREE INSURANCE OF SEAMEN 
(SHIPPING FEDERATION). 
CotoneL DENNY — (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the President of 
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hon. and gallant Friend, but T shall be 
happy to communicate with the Shipping 
Federation and to state the result, if the 
question be repeated. 


(County Tyrone). 


| 
INDIAN TROOPS IN EGYPT. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the Dispatch from the 
Government of India, received last week, 
and any reply made thereto by the 
India Office, will be laid upon the Table 
of the House in time to be considered by 
Members before the Debate on the pay 
of Indian troops sent out to Suakin takes 
place ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
will lay Papers to-day on the Table of 
the House, relating to the Dispatch of 
Indian troops in 1885 to Suakin, 
together with telegrams and Dispatches 
relating to the present expedition, and I 
hope that they will be distributed on 
Thursday next. 


IMPERIAL TROOPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state 
what is the total number of Imperial 
troops now serving in South Africa, and 
what proportion is available for service 
in the field ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The general ofticer 
commanding in South Africa, has at 
present the full disposal, for any duty he 
may think desirable, of 5,230 Imperial 
troops of all ranks. This figure does 
not include a battalion now under orders 
for South Africa from Malta. 





BALLYGAWLEY LOAN OFFICE 
(COUNTY TYRONE). 











the Board of Trade, whether there is < Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
system of free insurance, the benefits of | gal, 8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
which are extended to seamen while|the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
serving in Shipping Federation vessels, | whether he is aware that the Bally- 
and from which the relatives of victims | gawley Loan Fund Office, county Tyrone, 
of maritime catastrophes would be| is held in a public house; and (2), if he 
assured of compensation, independently | is now in a position to state how many, 
of any compassionate fund 1 and what, loan funds operating in the 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD counties of Donegal, Fermanagh, and 
or TRADE(Mr. C.T. Rircnie, Croydon):| Tyrone, have their business transacted 
I have not the information necessary to | in places prohibited by the 38th section 


enable me to answer the Question of my - the Loan Fund Act ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The, 
Loan Fund Office at Ballygawley is, I 
am informed, situated on licensed pre- | 
mises. 


stand, is being made to expedite it. 


BUNDORAN LOAN FUND. 
Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the’ 


Chief Secretery to the Lord Lieutenant | 


of Ireland—(1) whether his attention 
has been directed to the judgment de- 
livered by His Honour Judge Webb, the | 
County Court Judge of Donegal, on the! 
23rd June, in a case of Lindsay and Orrs | 
v. Gallagher and M’Grener, brought by | 
the trustees and treasurers of the| 
Bundoran Loan Fund against their 
secretary, who joined in making a pro- 
missory note to secure the repayment of 
a loan of £10 made by the society to 
one Thompson; and to the strictures 
passed by the learned Judge, in dismissing 
the case with costs, on the impropriety 
of bringing a case of this nature before a 


County Court when special machinery | 
was provided for its adjudication before 


a Court of Petty Sessions, which had 
previously made “no rule” on the sub- 
ject; and (2) whether, having regard 
to the numerous charges brought against 
the Loan Fund Board of mismanagement 
and maladministration of public moneys, 
he will be now able to say what will be 
the form of the proposed investigation 
into the affairs of this Board, and when 
it will be likely to be instituted ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It has 
not been possible to obtain a report in 
reference to the first paragraph of this 
Question to enable me to reply to it to- 
day, and I must ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to defer the Question until 


Thursday or Friday. 


ARMY COURT MARTIAL. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- | 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary, 
of State for War, whether he is aware | 
that the Commandant of the 2nd Royal | 
Berkshire Regiment, now stationed at) 
Devonport, has recently issued an order | 


that the practice of surreptitiously raising | 


money for the defence of non-com- 
missioned officers who are brought to | 
trial by court-martial for breaches of 
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The information referred to in| 
the second paragraph has not yet been | 
supplied to me, but every effort, I under- | 
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discipline is entirely subversive of disci- 
|pline, and is forbidden; and that any 
non-commissioned officer infringing this 
order will be severely dealt with; 
whether he is aware that the effect of 
this Order must be to deprive all non- 
commissioned officers who are brought to 
trial by court-martial of all chance of 
receiving legal assistance at their trials ; 
, and, whether the War Office will order 
the withdrawal of the Order ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Any surreptitious 

combination, or any combination except 
under direction of constituted authority, 
|is subversive of discipline, and if the 
officer commanding the 2nd Battalion of 
the Berkshire Regiment issued the Order 
referred to he would appear to have 
acted rightly. If any man wishes indi- 
vidually to contribute to a comrade’s 
defence, he can, of course, do so. 


BRITISH BLUEJACKETS AT ROME. 

Mere. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether his attention 
has been called to the statements, cir- 
culated in Continental newspapers, 
respecting the behaviour of British blue- 
jackets at Rome some days ago; whether 
he has inquired into this matter; and 
whether he can make a statement to the 
House ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY(Mr. J. G. Goscuen St. George’s, 
Hanover-square): Yes, Sir, my attention 
has been drawn to certain statements 
circulating in Continental newspapers 
with reference to the conduct of British 
bluejackets in Rome during their recent 
visit to that city. These statements 
were utterly mendacious and absurd on 
the face of them. [Cheers.]| But I have 
made inquiries into the matter. The 
Italian Government generously placed 
special trains at the disposal of our 
sailors, and 1,000 men were conveyed 
from Civita Vecchia to Rome for four 
consecutive days. Our Ambassador at 
Rome has written that “nothing could 
have exceeded the quiet and orderly be- 
haviour of the British sailors, who visited 
Romein batches of considerable numbers,” 
and the Commander-in-chief wrote that 
“about 1,000 went up every day for four 
| days, and there has not been a single 
|absentee.” If there were any cases of 
drunkenness they must have been quite 
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isolated. The people of Rome were 
struck by the very orderly conduct of 
the men of the fleet. [ Cheers. 

Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): May 
Task the right hon. Gentleman whether 
equally mendacious statements were not 
made in regard to the visit of bluejackets 
to Cork Harbour recently ? 

THe FIRST LORD or toe ADMI- 
RALTY: I cannot answer that ; but there 
were rumours to that effect. 


Agricultural Rating 


RHODES (Mx. CECIL) 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether it was with his advice that the 
directors of the Chartered Company 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes ; whether the Colonial Office 
have received a petition, signed by the 
vast majority of the British residents in 
Rhodesia, begging that Mr. Rhodes 
should be maintained in his position 
there; and, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take in the pre- 
sent crisis to reassure the British Colonists 
in Rhodesia for the loss of the founder of 
that dependency ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: On the 
24th inst. the directors informed me that 
they considered that the resignation of 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit should be 
accepted. I expressed agreement with 
their opinion. I have received from the 
Company a petition signed by about 700 
persons in the Chartered territory, but 
it is not exactly in the terms indicated in 
the Question, and I am informed that 
there is some division of opinion on the 
subject. Her Majesty’s Government do 
not propose to take any special steps in 
the matter, and it appears hardly accu- 
rate to say that the settlers have lost 
Mr. Rhodes, as he has declared his desire 
to live in the country and devote him- 
self to its development. 


EXECUTIONS AT NEWGATE. 

Mr. HORATIO DAVIES (Chat- 
ham): I beg to ask the ‘Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it is true that a mishap took place at the 
execution of Fowler, Milsom, and Seaman 
at Newgate, on the 9th instant ? 

*Srr MATTHEW WHITERIDLEY : 
I am glad the hon. Member has afforded 
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me this opportunity of publicly giving 
an unqualified denial to the rumours 
which have been circulated in certain 
papers that the execution of the convict 
Milsom was not properly carried out. 
The pinioning of Milsom was completed 
before the drop fell, and death, which 
was caused by dislocation of the neck, 
was instantaneous. —_ It is a mistake to 
suppose that the signal for execution 
depends in any way on the reading of 
the burial service ; it is not given by the 
sheriff until everything is ready. The 
incident which is at the foundation of 
the story is as follows: the assistant 
executioner had not stepped back as 
promptly as he should when the lever 
was pulled, and he fell into the pit, 9 ft. 
8 ins. deep. He fell, however, clear of 
Milsom’s body ; and it is perfectly untrue 
that he clutched at Milsom’s’ legs, or in 
the slightest degree impeded the proper 
execution of the sentence. 
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LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the latest printed Annual Local 
Taxation Returns (Scotland) are for 
1892-3; and, if so, when the Returns 
for 1893-4 will be printed : and whether 
these Returns can be printed and pub- 
lished earlier in each year ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: The 
Returns for 1892-3 are the latest issued ; 
but those for 1893-4 are almost entirely 
in type and will be issued as soon as 
possible. I regret the delay which has 
occurred in publishing these Returns, it 
has been due to a variety of unavoidable 
causes, but after the current year it is 
hoped that the Returns will be issued at 
an earlier date. 


AGRICULTURAL RATING 


BILL. 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he can now state when it is 
intended to bring forward the Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill for Scotland ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): It will be brought in on Thursday. 


(SCOTLAND) 
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LONDON SCHUOL BOARD. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the recent increase in 
the London School Board Rate, which 
burden presses so heavily on the small 
householders of the East End of London, 
the Government intend to introduce 
next Session any Measure for the reduc- 
tion or limitation of the expenses of the 
London School Board ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: As my hon. Friend is aware, 
there was a provision in the Education 
Bill which, under certain circumstances, 
would haye given control over the ex- 
penditure of the School Board to the 
London County Council, but I do not 
know that that particular provision was 
received with great favour by hon. 
Gentlemen representing London on this 
side of the House. [Opposition cheers. | 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy 
Burghs) asked whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government that copies of 
the Agricultural Rating Bill, as amended 
on Report, should be in the hands of hon. 
Members before the Third Reading was 
taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tort TREA- 
SURY: I am informed that the Bill, 
reprinted, will be in the Votes Office 
this afternoon. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman could give 
an undertaking that the Post Office Bill, 
which was a complicated Measure, and 
which had only just reached the hands 
of Members, should not be brought on 
that day, nor until four or five days bad 
been given for its consideration ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. J.STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
asked whether the Agricultural Rating 
Bill would be taken on Wednesday 1 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. The first Order. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to con- 
clude the Third Reading stage in one 
day ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Oh, I should hope that the 
mere Third Reading of a Bill so tho- 
roughly discussed — [/aughter]—would 
not take more than one day. [Cheers.] 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked what 
Business would be taken on Friday ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Supply. I threw out to the 
House the suggestion that, in consequence 
of the demands made upon both sides ot 
the House, the Supply taken should be 
in connection with the Foreign Office 
Vote. No indication has reached me 
that that course would be disagreeable 
to the House ; and, therefore, we had 
better make it final. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. Mid) asked 
when the Uganda Railway would be 
taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : On Thursday. 

Mr. FLYNN asked when the Trish 
Rating Bill would be introduced ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: There will be no great delay, 
but I cannot fix a day. 


JOURNALS OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. FLYNN rose to call the Speaker’s 
attention to a personal matter. About 
1 o’clock on the previous evening he had 
moved the adjournment of the House, 
but the Motion had been ruled out of 
order. He found the Journals recorded 
the fact with the statement that the 
Speaker was of opinion that the Motion 
was an abuse of the Rules of the House. 
He ‘hardly thought that that was the 
opinion of the Speaker at the time, and 
he urged that he was entitled to a fairer 
and more accurate record of the incident. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The entry appears 
to be in order. Iam entitled to refuse 
a Motion if I think it is an abuse of 
the Rules of the House. That refusal 
does not reflect any personal discredit 
on the hon. Member who moves. But 
it was my opinion at the time that, after 
an Order of the House suspending the 
12 o'clock Rule, that suspension became 
one of the Rules of the House for the 
night, and that it would be an abuse of 
that Rule to move the adjournment of the 
House at so early an hour. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 
On the order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
moved to leave out, from the word 
“That” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add instead thereof the words : 


“it is undesirable to assist in making any rail- 
way by a special guarantee which would differ 
materially from the assistance to be given under 
the Light Railways Bill now before this House.” 


He complained that, owing to the Votes 
and Proceedings not having been circu- 
lated as usual, the first official intimation 
he received that this Bill was coming on 
as the First Order was when he reached 
the House. There was much miscon- 
ception as to the origin of this Bill. It 
did not originate with the Liberal Gov- 
ernment ; and the present Government 
were not merely carrying out the pledges 
of their predecessors. On the 6th August 
1894, the right hon. Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, asked the 
right hon. Member for West Monmouth 
(then Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
whether the Government intended to 
carry out the undertakings of the pre- 
ceding Government with respect to the 
West Highland Railway Bill. The 
answer was: “ Of course we shall carry 
out the undertakings given by our pre- 
decessors in this matter.” Therefore 
the origin of the Bill could be traced to 
the last Conservative Government. This 
was further shown by a letter from the 
Treasury to the Scotch Office, dated 
June 16th 1892, announcing that the 
Treasury had decided to adopt a certain 
Scheme for the railway, and promising 
that in the next Session a Bill should be 
introduced to guarantee from the public 
funds the interest at 3 per cent. on 
£260,000, the estimated cost of the 
line. His Amendment explained the 
reasons for which it was moved. There 
was now a Light Railway Bill before 
Parliament, and therefore the case for 
special Measures dealing with particular 
districts had largely disappeared. Under 
the Light Railways Bill, the proportion 
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of State assistance which Scotland ought 
to receive as compared with England 
was about £120,000. But under this 
Bill the Government proposed to give, 
not to the whole of Scotland, but to one 
particular district, a sum of £260,000 ; 
for to guarantee the interest for 30 
years was equivalent to giving the sum. 
The Government also made a free gift of 
£30,000 for the making of a pier at the 
end of this short railway ; indeed, they 
were calling upon the taxpayers of 
England and Ireland to make a line in 
Scotland upon very different terms to 
those on which lines were made in 
England and Ireland. He did not 
desire to say anything against the 
general principle of State aid in this 
matter, but he objected to Scotland, or 
a part of Scotland, receiving an undue 
proportion of such aid. Besides, an 
examination of the Bill showed that the 
Government were making a bad bargain. 
They offered to guarantee 3 per cent. on 
this quarter of a million sterling. The 
great railway companies could, and were, 
borrowing money at 2} per cent. Why 
should the Government think their 
credit was so bad that they offered 
3 per cent.? He supposed it was in- 
tended as an indirect way of helping the 
railway company to get a little more out 
of the working of the line. The proposal 
of the Government was at variance with 
the Report of the Western Highlands 
Commission. That Commission reported 
that it was desirable that the Govern- 
ment should guarantee, not 3 per cent., 
but 2) per cent. on £285,000 for four 
years. The Government, however, pro- 
posed to give 3 per cent. upon a quarter 
of a million sterling for 30 years. As 
regarded the free gift, the Commission 
recommended that £15,000 should be 
given, but the Government, in their 
generosity for this particular part of 
Scotland, proposed to give £30,000. It 
had been argued that Parliament should 
vote this large sum of money in the 
interest of the fishermen and crofters. 
He, as an English Member, could not 
profess to know anything about the 
details of the matter, but he knew that 
there were Scotch Members who held 


Guarantee Bill. 


that this Bill would be of little use from 
the crofters’ or fishermen’s point of view, 
and that instead of the line enabling 
fish to be brought to market the day it 
was caught, it would not enable fish to 
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get there until the following day. The) taken of that suggestion, however, in 
North British Railway Company were/the Bill, though he thought it was a 
to work the line, and at the last meeting | much better and less costly proposal than 
of the company the chairman told the! the construction of a light railway on 
shareholders that they ought not to look | the terms now submitted to the House. 
a gift horse in the face, but ought to| Further, a Committee of experts, ap- 
accept this generous gift offered by the| pointed by the Treasury in 1891, inves. 


‘Treasury. 


That circumstance alone was | tigated the matter, and they reported 


quite enough to make hon. Members| distinctly that they were of opinion that 
who represented English constituencies | the estimate of £260,000 for the con- 
look askance at this proposal of the/| struction of this railway was largely 
‘inadequate for the purpose, and they 
‘further pointed out that the scheme 
W.R., Spen Valley)seconded the Amend- | 


Government. 


*Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, 


ment, because he regarded the prin- 
ciple of the Bill as a very bad one. He 


objected strongly to subventions and | 


doles, but if they were given at all they 


ought to be given with the object of, 


drawing from the locality an effort on 
its own behalf. That was what this 
Bill failed to do. 
because if the Light Railways Bill now 
before the House were passed it would 
provide Scotland with facilities 


He opposed the Bill | 


hear !’? | 
for | 


getting railways on far more equitable | 
terms to the country than it could under | 


this Bill. 


Bill because the scheme of it was not the 


one recommended by the Royal Com- | 


mission which inquired into the matter. 
He objected to it, further, because the 
estimates of the cost were of an ex- 
tremely doubtful character, and because 


He was also opposed to the | 


possessed no commercial basis or element 
of success as an ordinary railway under- 
taking. ‘* Hear, hear !”’ He was 
confident that the proposed line would 
never be remunerative commercially, 
If there had been any prospects of its 
becoming so, and if there had been any 
business demand for it, the railway com- 
panies and the landowners interested 
would have constructed it. [‘‘ Hear, 
It was clear that the line 
would not be constructed for the sum 
set down, and he feared that in the end 
the result would be that the Govern- 
ment would be called upon to give a yet 
further guarantee. Having complained 
that the attitude of the promoters in the 


/course they had adopted with regard to 


the way in which the promoters of the, 
Measure had endeavoured to induce the | 


Government to alter their plan of giving 
grants was extremely unsatisfactory. 
This was a Bill which would benefit the 
landowners along the line and the 
railway company who would get the trafiic, 


far more than the fishermen and crofters | 


in whose _ interest 
brought in. 
Royal Commissioners was that there 
should be a guarantee for four years 
only. 


it was nominally | 


The recommendation of the | 


| pay — was 
That was a very different thing | 


from one of 30 years, as proposed in this | 


Bill. 
which 


his hon. Friend had called 


Besides the recommendations to | 


attention, the Commissioners in their| 


Report stated that, in their judgment, 
coasting steamers were the natural and 
preferable mode of conveying the pro- 
duce of the fishermen to the markets, 


and they recommended as an experiment | 


the subsidising of a fleet of steamboats | [{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 


obtaining the guarantee, and _ with 
regard to the details of the scheme, was 
extremely unsatisfactory, the hon. Mem- 
ber called the attention of the House to 
the fact that the landowners, the dis- 
tricts, and the railway companies would 
not contribute anything towards the cost 
of constructing the line. They even 
wished their own fees as_ directors 
to be a prior charge on the receipts 
of the line to the interest guaranteed 
by the Government. Moreover, the 
guarantee of 3 per cent.—which he 
believed the Government would have to 
absurd, considering the 
present price of Consols and the low 
rate at which money could be borrowed 
in the city of London. In his judgment, 
2 per cent. would have been sufficient. 
Two-and-a-half per cent. was ample, 
and 3 per cent. was extravagant. The 
conditions to be applied to the con- 
struction of this line were very different 
from those which were attached to the 
construction of light railways in Ireland. 
In the first place, it 


for the purpose at a cost of £10,000 a was made a condition in the case of 
No notice was Ireland that the counties, the districts, 
| 


year for four years. 


Mr. EB. Strachey. 
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or any railway company interested, 
should contribute towards the cost of the 
construction of the light railway, but in 
this case no such assistance was proffered 
or exacted. Again, the light railway 
lines in Ireland embraced several sources 
of traffic over a large part of their 
distance, but no such advantage attached 
to the proposed line in Seotland. 
(‘‘Hear, hear!’’| Yet most of the 
light railways in Ireland had proved a 
failure, and many of them were not 
paying their expenses. In presence of 
these facts, what success could be 
expected to attend the propose! line in 
Scotland? He had no confidence what- 
ever in the scheme, and he did not think 
it was the best way of developing the 
fishing interests of the locality. {‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] Moreover, the Royal Com- 
missioners recommended that grants of 
public money in such cases should only 
be made when the counties, or other 
bodies, were prepared to contribute, and 
they added that in every case in which 
they had suggested the grant of assis- 
tance from public funds they had en- 
deavoured to couple with it conditions 
which should have the effect of stimu- 
lating local effort and encouraging local 
enterprise. But there was no condition 
whatever in connection with the present 
large grant that would tend to stimulate 
local effort and enterprise. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| The Commissioners distinctly 
stated that in every case in which they 
had suggested assistance they had en- 
deavoured to couple with it conditions 
which shouid have the effect of stimu- 
lating local effort and encouraging local 
enterprise. In that respect, too, the 
Government was going altogether away 
from the conditions which the Commis- 
sioners appointed by their own Party 
distinctly recommended. The Light 
Railways Bill provided conditions very 
distinct, and although, in his judgment, 
that Bill was bad enough, it was infinitely 
better than the present Measure. ‘This 
line was to be 40 miles long, and, of 
that, so far as he had been able to make 
out, only four miles of the land was 
required to be given. For the remainder 
they had got to buy it from those very 
men who were to benefit from the line 
when it was constructed—who were the 
promoters practically. Yet in the Light 
Railways Bill it was a condition of the 
special grant being given that the land- 
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owners were to make a free grant of the 
land that was required. Jt seemed to 
him that the Light Railways Bill would 
provide the locality with exceptional 
facilities for getting such a railway as 
was suggested was wanted, and, what- 
ever might have been the case a few 
years ago, there was now no necessity 
for the passing of the present Bill and 
the making of this special arrangement. 
But why should this arrangement be 
confined exclusively to Inverness-shire ? 
Why should it not be available for all 
parts of the country? He could not 
help thinking that every fishing district 
in Scotland and elsewhere which was 
to be competed with by the fishermen in 
this part of the country, would feel it a 
very great hardship that they were 
placed on a very different footing, and 
that their fish was not to be carried on 
easy terms by railways specially con- 
structed under Government guarantee. 
He was very much struck in reading the 
Report of the Commission of 1889 
with what was said of the character of 
the people in this district. They needed 
stimulating. From the nature of the 
circumstances in which they lived they 
had become inert and unenterprising, 
and they wanted stimulating to help 
themselves, and the best way to do that 
was to meet them in their own efforts 
and to make the grant conditional upon 
their doing something themselves. The 
Commissioners spoke very strongly upon 
this point, and pointed out that where 
the fishing industry was successful on 
this west coast it was carried on by east 
coast fishermen. The Commissioners also 
pointed out that it was not desirable to 
increase the population in the district, 
and said— 
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“that whatever development of the fishing 
industry there may be, if there is to be sub- 
stantial improvement in the material prosperity 
of the population a considerable reduction of 
their numbers is urgently required.”’ 


This was not, and never would be, a 
wealthy district, and he did not think it 
was desirable for them to go out of their 
way to encourage, as they would do by 
this Bill, an increase of the population 
in the district by attracting men from 
other parts of the country to it. A 
large number of schemes were submitted 
to the Commissioners, and if they once 
sanctioned this present scheme they 
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along, and there would be no end to the 
making of these railways. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Sir Micuatt Hicks Bracn, 
Bristol, W.) said they had heard some 


very remarkable opinions with regard | 


to the conditions of the Highlands 
and of the Western Islands of 
Scotland from the hon. Members who 
had spoken. The hon. Member for 
Somerset seemed to think that the 
people were as comfortable and as well 
able to help themselves in those dis- 
tricts as they were in any part of 
his own constituency. The hon. 
Member grudged that Parliament should 
give them in their position any more 
help than it was willing to give for the 
construction of light railways in Somer- 
set. The hon. Member who had last 
spoken suggested that the population had 
better be decreased by way of improving 
their condition, and the very idea that 
it was possible that the land of one 
landowner should be benefited by the 
construction of this railway was quite 
enough to excite his wrath against 
any scheme of the kind. He must 
call the attention of the House to 
the fact that years ago, he thought, 
Parliament was practicaJly unanimous 
in the opinion that something was neces- 
sary to be done in order to develop the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and 
that it was impossible to treat them on 
the principles of political economy which 
they could properly and rightly apply to 
more populous and more well-to-do parts 
of the kingdom. Therefore a Commis- 
sion was appointed in 1890, which care- 
fully investigated many schemes for 
improving the communications in the 
western parts of Scotland, and reported 
upon them at considerable length. This 
was one of the schemes they recom- 
mended. The hon. Member said that 
the Bill made proposals which were 
contrary to their recommendations. He 
denied that altogether, because they 
recommended that this line should be 
constructed. No doubt it might be the 
fact, as had been stated, that in their 
opinion that result might have been 
obtained by a lower guarantee on a 
smaller sum and a less grant for the 
harbour. But, as a matter of fact, it 


was found that those terms were insuff- | 


cient to elicit the necessary aid from any 
Mr. T. P. Whittaker. 
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railway company or from the district to 
enable the work to be done. Therefore 
when the Government of that day came 
to consider the question, it was decided 
that an offer might be made which was 
embodied in the agreement concluded by 
their predecessors with this company, 
and which was proposed to be carried 
into effect by the Bill now before the 
House. The hon. Member for Somerset 
appeared to think that he had attri- 
buted to the late Government. the 
origination of this scheme. He never 
intended to do so. What he had always 
said was that he considered himself abso- 
lutely bound by the agreement which the 
late Government entered into. That 
agreement was entered into because, in 
their opinion, they were bound to 
implement a promise made by the 
previous Government. They entered 
into an agreement in May 1895 with 
the promoters of this undertaking, and 
when he came into office he found 
that agreement binding upon the Gov- 
ernment, and it was impossible for him 
to do anything else but bring it before 
Parliament with a view of passing it 
into law. The hon. Member said that 
if a district was to be aided in this 
way it should be done by the Light 
Railways Bill now before the House and 
not in the manner proposed. His first 
answer to that was that they were bound 
by agreement, and his second that this 
was one of those special cases to which the 
President of the Board of Trade and he 
himself had always admitted that the 
provisions of the Light Railways Bill 
could not possibly be applied. Here 
they had a proposed railway 40 miles in 
length, running through a poor district, 
at the end of which a harbour was to be 
constructed. It was not the fact that 
the district had done nothing to help 
itself. Poor as it was it had actually 
supplied £40,000 for this purpose, in- 
cluding some land taken in shares, and 
also four miles of land, and the neces- 
sary land for the construction of the 
harbour had been given free. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| It had been said that no other 
aid had been given. Very material aid 
had been given by the West Highland 
Railway Company and the North 
British Railway Company, and especially 
the latter, in undertaking such engage- 
ments as, in the first place, would secure 
the completion of the line by the pro- 
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vision of any necessary capital in 
addition to that now proposed to be 
guaranteed ; and, secondly, by provid- 
ing for the future maintenance and 
working of the line in perpetuity. It 
was said that the proposed guarantee was 
too expensive. What were the terms of 
that guarantee? It was proposed that 
Parliament should guarantee the pay- 
ment of 3 per cent. interest on a capital 
of £260,000 for a term of 30 years, and 
the hon. Member opposite said that in 
these days, when money could be raised 
at 24 per cent. by some of their 
largest municipalities, that was too 
high a rate. The hon. Member had 
forgotten that this was no guarantee cf 
capital. It was merely a guarantee of 
interest, and anyone investing money on 
the faith of a guarantee of interest must 
necessarily provide himself with a sink- 
ing fund, in erder to be certain of 
replacing his capital at the end of 
30 years. Jt was not, therefore, to be 
compared with an ordinary guarantee of 
a municipality cr railway company or 
Government, which not only guaranteed 
the interest, but also the capital. It was 
purely 1 guaranteeof interest, andimposed 
no further liability. What was that lia- 
bility likely to amount to? The North 
British Railway Company undertook to 
maintain and work the line in perpetuity 
for 50 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
The other 50 per cent., with the excep- 
tion of the Government duty, which, of 
course, would be a small sum, and 
certain rates and taxes, also of small 
amount, was to go towards this 3 per 
cent. guarantee. Assuming that after a 
few years the line earned as, looking to 
the receipts of the West Highland Rail- 
way and other Scotch lines in the same 
position, it might earn, £7 gross traffic 
per mile per week, half of that would go 
towards the fulfilment of the guarantee 
of 3 per cent., and the result would be 
that not more than £520 a year would 
be paid by the Treasury towards the 
fulfilment of the guarantee. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He confessed he.was rather 
astonished at the importance which hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken seemed to 
attach to the extent of the obligations 
into which the Government were pro- 
posing to enter. It had been said that 


the estimates were doubtful, and that 
the line would probably cost more than 
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the £260,000. He had no doubt it 
would, but the North British Railway 
Company and the West Highland 
Railway Company had undertaken to 
construct it, and the Government and 
Parliament would not be liable for one 
single penny under this Bill until the 
railway was actually open for traffic, 
from which date the guarantee would 
begin. They had, therefore, one very 
powerful railway company practically 
pledged to construct, maintain, and 
work the line, and the liability on the 
country was no more than he had stated. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] The Seconder of the 
Motion had referred to the proposal as 
if it was one for the interest solely of 
landlords. In his belief, though no 
doubt some landlords might be benefited 
by the line, it-was not a proposal that 
could be said to be mainly in the 
interest of landlords. It was with a 
view to developing the fishing industry 
of the West of Scotland, to opening up 
communication with a part of the West of 
Scotland that had no railway communica- 
tionat all at present, and with the southern 
parts of the Island of Skye, that this 
proposal was made. He could not tell 
whether the view of Parliament might 
be changed in this matter, whether they 
thought these were objects worth 
attempting to achieve at so small a 
risk. In his judgment they were, 
and seeing that this‘ vas a_ proposal 
which, owing to its magnitude, could not 
possibly be carried out under the pro- 
visions of the Light Railways Bill, seeing 
it was a proposal to open up a large 
district which had no railway communica- 
tion at all now, and would result in 
great benefits to a population that were 
extremely poor, and perhaps enable them 
to provide for themselves in future, he 
hoped the House would sanction the 
proposal that had been made by the 
Government. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 

Sirk GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) remarked that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
plained with great clearness the financial 
position of the question, and must have 
reassured the House that the bargain 
made was of a much more favourable 
character to the Treasury than many 
bargains which they had made under 
the same motive of desiring to assist a 
district that stood in need of special 
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assistance. He trusted hon. Member | ernment regretted they were unable to 
would look upon this matter as an) make good their promise until the 
inheritance of the Government and of |Hecessary money was provided. The 


the late Government, and he thought then ae Pie — es 4 yer 
also of the House of Commons, from a| a ee een ee 


: . | gentlemen to whom he had referred came 
state of feeling on the part of Parliament | forward once more and again renewed 
that might or might not have passed| negotiations with the Treasury. On 
away, but that” most undoubtedly did | that occasion the Secretary to the Trea- 
exist to a very strong degree. _ It was a) sury (Sir J. Hibbert) said that the Goy- 
state of feeling under which the strong | ernment could entertain no modification 
sense of the duty they owed to the} of the conditions laid down by their 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland) predecessors, and asked that this de- 
infiuenced Parliament to that degree that | cision should be communicated to the 
first of all a Royal Commission was| directors of the West Highland Rail- 
appointed and then the recommendations | way. Then the directors—the same 
of that Commission were largely | body of men, essentially—came forward 
adopted, with such modifications as the| and said they had found themselves in a 
superior judgment of the  Ministry| position not only to do that which the 
pointed out. One otf these proposals was Government had demanded, but to 
a railway of this character, and it was! secure that the railway should be made 
quite true that the assistance that was| through the medium of an extremely 
to be given to the railway was of a| powerful, trustworthy, and great railway 
different nature to that ultimately given. | company, and under these circumstances 
But he thought the Government of the! the late Government felt they had abso- 
day were justified in thinking it was! ]utely no choice but to supplement the 
better to take one or two schemes and | promises of their predecessovs. Hethought 
do these thoroughly, and not give any | they would have been deeply to blame if 
partial assistance in many quarters, | they had come to any other conclusion, 
which might have led to no good} To decide whether pledges were binding 
results. He did not consider himself} on successors they had to look at the 
bound to argue whether Parliament or | circumstances to whom the pledge was 
the Government were right in thinking} made, and when it was made. If the 
the Highlands ought to be assisted in| pledge of a grant of public money had 
this matter, but he could show as strong | been made to a class interest or creed, 
a chain of promises and pledges as) no Government was bound to fulfil the 
could possibly bind the successive | pledges and promises of their predecessors. 
Ministries of the hour. On the 16th! Then it became a political question and 
June 1892, the then existing Govern-| not a business question. But it was a 
ment went so far as to say they would | very difficult question when a promise 
be prepared next Session of Parliament! was made to a particular body of indi- 
to introduce a Measure guaranteeing | viduals or a particular locality. In that 
from public funds a dividend of 3 per|case Governments were solidaire, and 
cent. for 30 years on a capital sum of | absolutely bound to take up the pledges 
£260,000, the estimated cost of the rail- | and promises of their predecessors. But 
way, and intimated that they would also | if personal interests were no longer the 
at the proper time ask Parliament to| same, if the circumstances were changed, 
vote the sum of £30,000 towards the|it would be quixotic to say that the 
cost of a harbour to be constructed at |Government were bound by the pledges 
Mallaig, the contribution to become|of remote Governments that preceded 
payable on the completion of the work. | them. But in this instance a pledge was 
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There was a distinct pledge and promise 
from which he thought the Imperial 
Government had never been able to go 
back. The gentlemen with whom they 
were then acting found themselves 
unable to provide a sufficient sum to 
meet the construction of the line, and 
accordingly on the 29th July the Gov- 


Sir George Trevelyan. 





given to a special body of individuals 
and to a special locality, quite recently 
under circumstances which had not 
altered, and so far from thinking it was 
forbidden on grounds of broad public 
policy he did not think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer went too far in saying 
it was recommended on grounds of publie 
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policy, and accepted on these grounds by 
Parliament and the Government seven 
or eight years ago. Hon. Friends who 
had spoken from that side had said they 
must not only implement all the promises 
of the Government, but the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission. He 
did not feel that at all. Only a certain 
amount of public assistance was due. 
The Governmentgave £45,000 to improve 
communication at an important point 
and the late Government promised to 
give alarger sum for the purpose of the 
railway. These two sums together con- 
stituted a considerable grant for the 
advantage of the Highlands, and he did 
not think they were bound to take up 
any other scheme of this nature. But 
with regard to the present scheme they 
were bound by the previous Government. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said this Bill 
was intended to carry out the pledge of 
the Conservative Government of 1889. 
He did not agree with the reasons that 
had been urged for rejecting the Bill, 
though he hoped in Committee to obtain 
some of the alterations asked for in the 
Amendment. If he could not obtain 
them, they must consider on the Third 
Reading whether they would oppose the 
Bill or not. Two proposals were made 
by the Royal Commission on this subject. 
One was to give a subsidy of £115,000 
to extend the Highland Railway from 
Strome Ferry to Hyle, a distance of 10 
miles alongside a lough where sea and 
railway ran only 20 yards apart. The 
other proposal was that £260,000 should 
be guaranteed to make a competing line 
down to the coast. This would open a 
new route for tourists which would bring 
money into the country. It was thought 
there would be competition between 
these railways, but a few facts would 
show the absurdity of this. From 
Strome Ferry to Glasgow by rail was 
278 miles, from Mallaig to Glasgow was 
165 miles. By the one line there would 
be 100 miles less for fish traffic to travel 
from the sea to market. Certain land- 
lords, one of whom was formerly a Member 
of the House, Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, 
also Mr. Baird, tried to form a company ; 
they were practically the promoters of 
the Bill before Parliament. Their object 
was to improve their property. A depu- 
tation of Scotch Tory magnates waited 
on Lord Lothian, then Secretary for 


Scotland, and asked that the proposal of | 
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the Royal Commission, which was only 
for four years, should be extended to 30 
years or £100,000 should be given as a 
free grant. The Scotch Office recom- 
mended that 3 per cent. on £260,000 
should be voted by Parliament, and 
£45,000 as a direct grant. But Mr. 
Cameron and his friends wanted 
£340,000, and when the Treasury desired 
that one half of the money should be 
used to pay the 3 per cent. guarantee 
they said they were prepared to sell their 
lands, they would act as trustees for the 
Treasury and become directors of the 
company, receiving fees. Three and a 
half per cent. had been guaranteed for 
the rest of the money to construct the 
line and the cost of getting the Bill had 
been defrayed by the promoters of the 
company. Now, the House had to 
determine whether the money should be 
given or not. Even if it benefited the 
district, he would not vote for a single 
penny. There were few people in the 
district which would be traversed by the 
railway, and most of those were merely 
the servants of sporting gentlemen, 


and if railways were to be made 
through a district of the kind they 
should not be at the public cost. 


There was the Highland Railway Com- 
pany and also the Oban Railway Com- 
pany. Undoubtedly the Caledonian 
Company built the Oban branch for the 
tourist traflic, but it might be used for 
the fish trattic as well. He was not sure 
whether the money might not be bett | 
spent by having a better service ot 
steamers from Mallaig to Oban. He 
thought the money would be well spent 
in the development in the steamship 
traffic to the islands, in making roads 
on the islands. He thought this would 
be better for the Highlands. He was 
under the impression that there would 
be very little risk incurred by the Gov- 
ernment. They would have a consider- 
able amount of tourist traffic, sufficient 
he thought to pay for the Government 
guarantee. It might not pay in the 
first or the second year, but he thought 
it would soon pay. Still, if the public 
credit was used, they ought to get a re- 
turn as they did in connection with the 
railways in India, and he thought if 
this plan were carried out they would be 
able to recoup themselves the loss 
sustained at the outset. He did not 
think, however, that there would be any 
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loss incurred. In two or three years 
the railway ought to pay 3 per cent. 
The North British Railway Company 
would gain by an increase of the general 
traffic, so that as far as public money was 
concerned he did not think there was 
much risk taken by them. As to the 
formation of a harbour, that was another 
matter. It was almost impossible to form 
a harbour there which would be properly 
protected, and he thought that more 
money would be required before the 
great breakwater was _ constructed. 
However, looking at the matter from 
every standpoint, the Treasury was pro- 
tected against Cameron of Lochiel and his 
friends. He was not going to oppose the 
Bill but he should try to amend it in 
Committee. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
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in the Highlands a sum of £290,000, 
If the money was going to Scotland and 
to the Scottish people he should not vote 
against the Bill, but it was not voted to 
Scotland at all. It was a Vote toa 
locality where there was practically no 
population. They had references to the 
population that this Bill was going to 
benefit, would the House believe that 
from beginning to end of this route there 
were not more than 400 or 500 people? 
baa far as they knew there had not even 
been a suggestion that they were to have 
a station at any period of the route. It 
was the landlords who were going to gain 
if the Bill was passed, and yet the 
principal promoter of the Bill, Cameron 
of Lochiel, would not give one single 
|inch of his land without being paid for 
\it. Advantage would be derived by the 














Burghs) said the speech of the right! local landlords, for the immediate effect 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of | of the railway would be that land would 
the Exchequer was remarkable for | almost double in value in that particular 
one admission, that this line would | locality, and estates which could not let 
be able to pay 3 per cent. He re-| before would now be let freely. Shooting 
gretted that the hon. Member had |estates, he had no doubt, would be in 
not been able to convince the directors of | considerable demand, where at present 
the North British Railway Company on|there was some difficulty in finding 
this point, because if they had been con- ‘tenants. He had listened to the Debates, 
vinced that the company would pay 3 and read the evidence, but he had failed 
per cent. they would not be engaged in| to be convinced that there was any case 
discussing the Bill. The directors of | made out for the interests of the popula- 
the North British Railway Company tion in the locality. There had been 
had not the remotest idea of such a/ rival proposals, and the whole balance of 
thing. So far as the Debate had gone) opinion was against rather than in favour 
he had not heard any speaker declare|of this particular line. [Sir M. Hicks 
that he was prepared to take a small| Beacn: “No.”| That was his opinion 
portion of responsibility for the Bill. | after reading the whole of the Report. 
The Members on the Front Benches cast | This particular line was proposed to be 
the responsibility for the Bill on their | carried out in such a way as practically 
predecessors. What was the position of| to give no inconvenience to anyone of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ! He | any influence along the line of route. 
as cash apt ne pea grand! Nt | He —_ ” a very ye ago 7 bis: 
said that he regarde imselt boun Yy |regard to a house on the line or route, 
the pledge given by a previous Adminis-| where it was actually proposed to have a 
tration. They had theassurance, however, | tunnel in order that the trains might not 
that this would be the last Bill of this|be seen from the windows of a certain 
character. He was not so sure that|/eminent gentleman, who was not un- 
it would be the last. Since last! knownin that House. It was the general 
year they had an important alteration | taxpayer who was to pay for this, and 
in the Bill, and he congratulated the | who was not to have any representative 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the on the Board, or any voice in the manage- 
increased security obtained for the Im ment of this Company. He regretted 
perial Exchequer. He had never been | that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
an out-and-out opponent of the Bill, but 'seen his way to accept the suggestion he 
what were the points brought forward | made last year that some provision should 
* its pn sl . They ae in yor | be nee the = 7 give = — 
place a proposal to present to a railway | representation on this Board. e ci 

company and a number of local landlords | the case of the Caledonian Canal, where 


Dr. Clark. 
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representation was provided for. He 
thought there was no Scotch Secretary 
who could look back on his connection 
with the promotion of this Measure with 
any satisfaction. For at least 6 or 8 
years deputations had been organised 
in order to bring pressure Fos bear 
on the Government to bring forward 
a proposal of this kind. On the 
very eve of the Election in this par- 
ticular county, in 1892, a letter was 
read from the right hon. Gentleman 
himself—he knew perfectly well that 
the right hon. Gentleman never intended 
it to be used as it was—in which he said 
he would do his best to carry through 
this Bill in the succeeding Session. Not 
only financial, but political capital was 
made out of this undertaking. It was 
impossible to allow this Bill to go through 
without a very searching examination. 
As the Scheme stood at present, there 
was every inducement on the part of the 
Board to prevent the railway from 
being successful. If they did, they 
would have the possibility before them 
that the Government grant would be 
materially lessened. But if the line were 
a success the money would not be paid 
back, as it might be, at the end of 30 
years. In short, they were making a 
present of this money to the Board of 
the North British Company and the 
landlords interested in the Scheme. He 
did not think a case had been made out 
for the Bill. If it had been really in 
the interests of the poor people, he, at 
any rate, would never have raised his 
voice against it; but it was because 
this Bill was brought forward simply 
to carry out pledges which no one had 
desired, and as the result of certain 
pressure, the character of which he 
would not inquire into, and because it 
would not be to the interests of the 
people in the locality, that he would not 
give his vote in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. A. URE (Linlithgowshire, West 
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it would be useful to the country. The 
Government offered this guarantee be 
cause they thought the Scheme was 
good on its own merits. The very fact 
that a harbour was going to be made 
on this hostile coast, and that money 
would be advanced for the purposes of 
the Bill, would stir up the fishing 
population to greater industry. It 
had been said that the Bill was a bad 
one, because the monetary terms which 
the Government had assented to were 
onerous. That contention had, however, 
been completely disposed of by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who had told 
them that the terms were the very best 
that could be secured. Successive 
Governments were pledged to this 
Measure, and he was surprised that any 
hon. Member should advocate a course 
involving a public breach of faith with 
the parties concerned. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said that he would be very sorry if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was discou- 
raged by anything that had been said from 
proposing further guarantees such as 
that which was to be given under this 
Bill. The policy upon which this trans- 
action was founded was similar to that 
initiated for Ireland by the present 
Leader of the House when he was Chief 
Secretary. The condition of the High- 
lands was analogous to the condition of 
the congested districts in Ireland, and 
railways were wanted in the West of 
Scotland to improve the position of the 
people. The object of the Bill was to 
supply railway communication in the 
congested districts on the west coast. It 
was impossible to run a railway straight 
along the coast; and so communication 
must be made between the inland line 
and certain points on the coast like Oban, 
Mallaig and Strome Ferry. The fishing 
population of the West would derive 
considerable benefit from this new rail- 
way communication. This scheme he 


Guarantee Bill. 


Lothian) said the hon. Member had said | could assure the House had not origin- 


that nobody had spoken in favour of the 
Bill, and that no Member would take the | 


responsibility for it, but private Mem-| Company. 
bers in the House were not asked to| | pressed to join in it. 


| 
| 


ated with the landlords. Nor was it the 
scheme of the North British Railway 
That company was, in fact, 
The new railway 


assume responsibility for railway under-| would enable crofters to send their pro- 


takings. 


Surely it went without say ing | duce to market, would promote a tourist 


that any Government who undertook a| traffic, and would aid in developing the 


guarantee of this sort could only do so | | Highlands. 


The Bill had, therefore, his 


on one consideration, viz., that they | hearty support. He might add that under 


approved of the Measure and thought | | the provisions of the Light Railways Bill 
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it would be possible to obtain the land 
which would be required for the purposes of 
this Measure upon very reasonable terms. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 235 ; 
Noes, 67.—(Division List, No. 303.) 


Main Question put and agreed to ; 
Bill read a Second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


CONCILIATION (TRADES DISPUTE) 
BILL. 


Mr. RITCHIE, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said he was glad 
to think that so far as the principle of the 
Bill was concerned there was little or no 
controversy. The principle of the Bill 
was to endeavour to establish a system 
of settling disputes between employers 
and employed by conciliation. It was 
not necessary for him to dwell at any 
length on that proposal, because the ques- 
tion had been before the House more 
than once, both the right’ hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Aberdeen having introduced Bills on the 
subject on previous occasions. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Islington had 
already obtained a Second Reading for a 
Bill on this subject without a Division, 
and with the unanimous approval of the 
House, and that Bill was now awaiting 
consideration before the Grand Com- 
mittee. He now proposed to ask the 
House to give a Second Reading to the 
Government Bill—- which differed in 
some respects to that of his hon. Friend 
—in order that both Bills might be con- 
sidered together by the Grand Com- 
mittee, in the hope that something of a 
satisfactory nature might be the out- 
come of the two Bills. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Oldham had upon the 
Paper « Motion for the rejection of the 
Bill, but he did not think his hon. 
Friend was opposed to the principle of 
conciliation. He knew that in Oldham 
there was already a very satisfactory 
mode of dealing with disputes between 
employers and their workmen ; but he 


hoped that his hon. Friend did not 
Mr. J. Caldwell. 
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imagine that if this Bill was carried it 
would in the slightest degree interfere 
with the working of that system—indeed, 
there was nothing to prevent his hon, 
Friend from endeavouring to persuade 
the Committee that the Oldham system 
was the best system, and should be 
adopted. This Bill dealt with the matter 
from two points of view, conciliation and 
arbitration. So far as conciliation was 
concerned, there was no desire to inter- 
fere in any way with existing Boards of 
Conciliation, but the Bill gave them the 
opportunity of establishing themselves 
on rather a better basis by means of 
registration at the Board of Trade. The 
Bill proposed that where Boards did not 
at present exist, the Board of Trade 
might take steps to create them. There 
| was another provision in Bill to which the 
|Government attached considerable im- 
| portance, and that was, that the Board 
‘of Trade was. empowered to intervene 
|on their own initiative with a view of 
_bringing the parties together under a 
chairman mutually agreed upon, or fail- 
|ing that, appointed by the Board of 
| Trade. It might be said that an Act of 
| Parliament was not necessary to enable 
|the Board of Trade to intervene, but it 
| was considered that the Board of Trade 
|would be in a better position if they 
| obtained a recognition of those powers by 
| Act of Parliament. It was also pro- 
| vided that the Board of Trade might 
intervene on the application of either 
party to a dispute, and might appoint a 
|eonciliator ad hoc, or make use of the 
|existing Boards of Arbitration. With 
\regard to the portion of the Bill which 
dealt with arbitration, arbitration was, 
of course, made quite voluntary. There 
was no attempt to force either party to 
|resort to arbitration. There must be 
|an agreement in writing between the 
parties, and in that case the Board 
\of Trade could appoint an arbitrator. 
It had been objected that almost every- 
'thing that the Bill gave power to do 
could be done by the Board of Trade 
| under the existing law, and that, there- 
fore there was no necessity for this legis- 
lation. The Board of Trade, however, 
would stand in a very different position 
in relation to this question if this Bill 
were passed, because its footing would 
be much firmer if the proposed powers 
were conferred upon it with the conse- 
eens that these disputes would be 
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brought to a more speedy end. If the; had in some degree come to that conclu- 
House would show their approval of the | sion himself, because he thought that 
principle of the Bill by reading it a such a Bill as this was unnecessary 
Second time there would be a full oppor- | where there were powerful Trade Unions 
tunity of considering all objections to its| who were in a position to negotiate for 
details when it came before the Grand | themselv es, and would only be made use 
Committee to which he hoped the House | of in the case of weak Unions. [‘‘ Hear, 
would be willing to refer it. He begged | hear !’’ 
to move the Second Reading of the Bill. *Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham) said 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | that he had no desire to criticise the Bill 
Forest of Dean) said that the right hon. |in a hostile spirit. Notwithstanding 
Gentleman began his speech by remark-| what the right hon. Member for the 
ing that everybody in that House was in| Forest of Dean said, the disease still 
favour of the principle of conciliation. | existed, and the sooner they found a 
That might be true with regard to every | solution by which a remedy could be 
hon. Member except himself ; but out-| applied to strikes and lock-outs the 
side of that House there were numbers | better it would be for the working classes 
of people who objected to the principle | and the capitalists of the country. 
of the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman! He believed that this was an honest 
had praised the strong points of the Bill, | attempt on the part of the Govern- 
but he had forgotten to explain that| ment to deal with the subject ; but, in 
they had been taken bodily out of the | his judgment, the present Bill, as well as 
Bill of last year. What did the right | all the previous schemes, had failed in 
hon. Gentleman’s colleagues, the right | this respect—that they did not yo 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the | straight to the true cause; they at- 
Colonies and the right hon. Gentleman | tempted to deal with conciliation and 
the Vice President of the Council, say | arbitration, but not one had attempted 
with regard to the Measure of 1895 ?| to begin at the beginning—namely, pre- 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- | vention. They had a perfect right to 
sident of the Counc il, in referring to the | say to the working classes and the em- 
former Bill, had said that. the Measure | ployers :— 
did nothing more than confer upon the | : a 
Board of Trade powers which they were “You shall not subsidise members of your 
; J | respective associations until you have met 
already possessed of, and that he pre- | together and discussed the question with a view 
ferred that the powers should be exer- | to formulate some scheme of settlement.” 
cised by the Home Office, which was | 
already in touch with the working | The right hon. Gentleman should con- 
classes, rather than by the Board of | sult the permanent officials of the Board 
Trade, which was alleged by some per- | lof Trade to see whether in the Grand 
sons to be the most unpopular Depart- | | Committee some clause could not be pro- 
ment of the State, an assertion in which| duced providing that the funds of 
he certainly did not concur. The fact trade organisations should not be used 
was that this Bill was one of those Party | either by workpeople or masters until 
Measures which most people thought | ‘after a ‘meeting between the officials 
would do no harm—in fact, it was a good | of both organisations. He was afraid 
sort of shop front Bill, which would that there was too much of the 
enable hon. Members on both sides of the| Board of Trade about this Bill. 
House to assert that they had carried out | Unless they made it a popular Measure, 
the pledges which they had given to the) it would not be taken advantage of. In 
working classes. He “did not. propose to| his judgment they ought to “deal with 
divide the House upon the question whe-| trade disputes at the very beginning, 
ther or not the Bill should be read a| and steps should early be taken to 
Second time, but he asked hon. Mem-| prevent them, on arising, from de- 
bers to reflect before they held out by its | veloping into strikes and lock-outs. In 
means false hopes to the working classes, | Lancashire they had an agreement which 
It had been said with considerable truth | affected thousands and thousands of 
that such a Measure as this might not/| operatives, and this agreement had been 
only be useless, but might be absolutely adopted in the last few weeks by the 
dangerous to the working classes. He|employers and workmen in connection 
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with the large building trades of the; good there was in each other, and how 
metropolis. That agreement had worked | much of their animosity was due to pre- 
successfully. No strike or lock-out} judice. The right hon. Member for the 
occurred until the two local secretaries Forest of Dean was very adroit in read- 
first of all met and discussed the subject ing the speeches of the Colonial Secre- 
of dispute ; then it went before the joint |tary and the Vice President of the 





committee, and finally, to the com- 
mittees of the federation. The workmen 
wanted an opportunity to meet the 
_masters and discuss the question with 
them ; they did not want the interven- 
tion of the Board of Trade if this could 
be got. He concluded by stating that 
he would not move the Amendment, of 
which he had given notice, to reject the 
Bill. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) joined with the hon. Mem- 
ber in bearing testimony to the utility 
of the organisation in Lancashire for 
bringing workmen and employers to- 
gether in the settlement of trade dis- 
putes. 
but conciliation. This method of ad- 
justment should be carried further even 
in Lancashire so as to prevent disputes 
from arising. 


periodically to discuss all trade questions 
and to prevent any disputes which might 
arise from culminating in strikes. In 
the trade with which he had been con- 


nected, he had been President of the 


Board of Arbitration for 16 years ; he 
drew up the first rules of the body, whose 
aim was to bring masters and men 
together once a month to consider all 
questions in dispute. During those 16 
years no strike had 
before that time anarchy almost reigned. 
He dissented from the views expressed 
by the right hon. Member for the 


Forest of Dean, who, he was glad to! 


think, recognised that he was alone in 
his opposition to this principle. He de- 
fied the right hon. Gentleman to cite a 
single instance where conciliation, end- 


ing sometimes in arbitration, had op- | 


pressed the working classes. The better 
the trades were organised the more likely 
they were to agree. Nothing conduced 
so much to peaceful settlements between 
capital and labour than that both 
masters and workmen should be well 
organised, and that they should be will- 
ing to meet each other. 
ployers and workmen could sit down 
together and argue their business round 
a table, they would find out how much 


Mr. R. Ascroft. 


But, after all, this was nothing | 


The representatives of the | 
employers and the workmen should meet | 


occurred, But | 


When em-| 


Council last year. But the right hon, 
| Gentleman knew that Government Mea- 
‘sures were sometimes opposed, lest the 
| Government should obtain some sort of 
|popularity by passing them. But this 
| was too grave and too serious a question 
| to be treated in that way. The Bill might 
| not accomplish all they hoped for, but if 
| they could narrow the area of strife even 
|to a very moderate extent, they would 
do great service to thecommunity. The 
‘trade of this country had to encounter 
|great and increasing competition, and 
‘the more employers and workmen recog- 
|nised the necessity for coming to an 
|agreement with each other the better it 
would be for trade. The Colonial Secre- 
| tary had opposed the former Bill because 
it had no compulsion in it. He did not 
believe in compulsory conciliation, or 
compulsory arbitration; and he was sure 
it would be resented by the representa- 
tives of the working classes. The only 
way in which they could bring about a 
good understanding between master and 
workman was by establishing healthy 
mutual relations. This Bill even went 
too far in his judgment. He objected to 
anything like a court in connection with 
arbitration, and he believed in letting 
‘the parties formulate their own methods. 

He believed the Board of Trade was the 
best authority to deal with this matter. 
In the Labour Department they had 
many of the ablest men in the country, 
men like Mr. Llewellyn Smith, Mr. 
Burnett, and their assistants, some of 
whom had been among the most. intelli- 
gent of the Trade Union leaders. Every 
one of these men, he was sure, would 
repudiate the idea of a compulsory 
court, either for conciliation or for. arbi- 
tration. What they could do was to 
formulate a scheme under which the 
Board of Trade might take the initia- 
tive, not in settling disputes after they 
had arisen, but in preventing them by 
bringing the parties together immedi- 
ately any tendency was shown to make 
unreasonable demands. Without some 
such authority as the Bill gave, the Board 
of Trade could not intervene without 
|the danger of being snubbed. During 
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the time he was at the Board of Trade, ; man quoted the Secretary for the Colo- 
some very important disputes were | nies in favour of compulsion. But the 
settled through the intervention of the | impossibility of the principle of com- 
officials. But they had no authority, | pulsion was recognised by Lord Cross’s 
and had to proceed in a very delicate} Act of 1875. Masters could not be 
way. This Bill would enable them to| compelled to give work, nor could em- 
say to the parties: ‘‘The legislature|ployés be compelled to. work under 
thinks it is our duty to place the matter | certain specific terms. The Act of 1875 
fairly before you.’’ The publication of | recognised that fact, and it was to the 
the Annual Report, showing the methods | recognition of that fact that the benefits 
employed and how far they had suc-|which the Measure had conferred on 
ceeded, would tend to bring about a good | the working classes were largely due. 
result. He mentioned that in 1894 The preceding Conciliation Act of 1867 
the right hon. Member for Aberdeen, |had been ineffective chiefly because it 
when President of the Board of Trade, was based upon the principle of compul- 
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appointed him arbitrator in a dispute in | sion. 
the Potteries. He met the parties and 
found that they approached so near to 
each other that he urged them to come 
to terms without his aid. 
come to an agreement, 


offices in the matter. What 
wanted to do was to impress upon em- 
ployers and workmen, the labour ques- 
tion should be settled without the ulti- 
mate resort to a_ strike. He was 


sorry that the Second Reading of the | 
Bill had been so long deferred and was | 
afraid that its chances of passing this | 
Everything he | 
could do to facilitate its progress he | 


Session were meagre. 


would be delighted to do, and he hoped 


the House would not grudge time or | 


labour in carrying it into law. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) said he was glad that the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean, to whom 
they listened with great respect on social 


. ot 
matters, did not rely so much upon his 
own criticisms of the Bill as upon the} 


quotations he made from the speeches of 
other Members. The first of these quo- 


tations was from a speech of the Vice | 


President of the Council, who said that 


everything that the Bill authorised could | 
He shared the view | 


be done without it. 
that it was a most difficult and delicate 


matter for the Board of Trade to inter- | 
although they had intervened in | 


vene 
some cases with very great advantage— 





of an Act of Parliament.. The dispute 
might be aggravated rather than pre- 
vented or ended by their doing so. But 
the Bill would give advantages to the 
Board of Trade in the way of settling 
disputes which were not hitherto at their 
disposal. Then the right hon. Gentle- 


| Union leader, was against the Bill. 
without being armed with the authority | 








Disputes were to be compulsorily 


|settled, and the Justices of the Peace 


had powers to enforce their awards by 


distress, by the sale of goods, and even 
They did | 
and he _ was| 
heartily thanked by them for his good | 
they | 
| drastic 


by imprisonment. That Act of 1867 
had been founded on an Act of 1824. 
It contained provisions similar to the 
provisions of the Act of 1824, the 
compulsory powers of which 


also rendered it inoperative, and if 


|those compulsory powers were  intro- 


duced into the present Bill they would 
be certain to destroy any efficiency it 
might possess. He quite shared the views 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean in regard to the 
value of Trades Union organisations. 
But he did not agree with his right hon. 
Friend that the existence of those 


| organisations dispensed with the neces- 
|sity of conciliation. 
‘he thought it was a very great recom- 


On the contrary, 


mendation of conciliation. His experi- 
ence on the London Conciliation Board 
was that conciliation was most effective 
when it had behind it an organisation 
that would insure the carrying out of 
its awards ; and it was possible to take, 
in the case of organised trades, with 
recognised leaders, conciliatory steps 
which were impossible in the case of 
unorganised labour of which there 
were no responsible leaders. His right 
hon. Friend referred to the fact that 
Mr. Mawdesley, the well-known Trades 
But 
his right hon. Friend would admit that 
there was a large amount of Trades 
Union opinion on the other side: for 
instance, on the Bill Mr. Fenwick, M.P.; 
and at the London Conciliation Board, 
Mr. Harford (of the Railway Workers’ 
Society), Mr. G. Howell (the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers), and many 
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other great Trades Unions. [Sir C.|of the House should go with the Bill to 
Dirxe: ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] When the | the Grand Committee, in order to enable 


Conciliation Bill, which he had intro- | them, so far as they could, to work out a 


ae ical scheme of conciliation. H 
: " practical sc e 
duced, had passed the House unani | shared the feeling expressed by several 


mously—and it now awaited the present | Wwembers that too much must not be 
Bill in theStanding Committee—the Par- expected from legislation of this kind, 
liamentary Committeeof the Trades Union |[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Bill was only 
Congress was strongly opposed to it. | an experiment, but it was an experiment 
The promoters of the Bill felt that it|that was well worth trying. [‘‘ Hear, 
was opposed perhaps for reasons that/|hear!’’] The balance of opinion of 
were not conclusive, so they asked the | weight on the subject was that the exist- 
Parliamentary Committee to meet them, | ing law did not go far enough, and that 
to talk the matter over, and the result of |it was well to try the further experi- 
the interview was that they formally with- | ment of extending it. During the time 
drew their opposition tothe Bill. There-|he filled the office of President of the 
fore, the feeling in Trades Union circles | Board of Trade, he had an experience of 
seemed to be in favour of trying this | the helplessness of the Board of Trade to 
form of conciliation. He had had a} bring about settlements of disputes under 
letter from a leading Trades Unionist in | the present law. A coal strike occurred 
Hull expressing a hope that the Bill|in the West of Scotland, and the men 
might pass, and stating a most significant | appealed to the Board of Trade to try to 
fact, which showed what might be the | settle the dispute. He then endeavoured 
valueofthe Measure: ‘‘Therecent London | several times to approach the employers 
building trades strike,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ cost | in a tentative way, feeling, as there was 
for four weeks, upwards of £150,000.’ | no statutory authority behind him, that 
He hoped the Bill would pass its Second |he could only do so in a semi-official 
Reading, so that it might be referred, | sort of way. He endeavoured to bring 
with the Bill which he had introduced, |the employers and the men together, 
to the Grand Committee, and that they | but the most powerful section of the em- 
might have, as a result of the delibera- | ployers rejected the overtures, and the 
tions of the Committee, one good effec- | Board of Trade came to the conclusion 
tive Act of Parliament for industrial | that there would not be much use in 
conciliation and arbitration purposes. | going further. He felt sure that if the 
There were some minor points of the) Board of trade had been able to say that 
Bill with which he might not agree ;|it was by the authority of Parliament 
for instance, the appointment of a single | that this action was taken by them, the 
arbitrator instead of a representative | employers would have accepted their ad- 
board of employers and employed equally ;| vances, the strike would have been con- 
the reference to the Arbitration Act | siderably abridged, and the great hard- 
1889, which was a mercantile Measure ;| ships whch the working people endured 
and great as was the value and pressure of | would have been avoided to a large ex- 
public opinion, he questioned the results| tent. There was, therefore, some justi- 
of ex parte conciliation and reports. | fication for the demand that some Gov- 
But the great value of the Bill would be|ernment Department should have the 
that it would establish an open and ac- | power of intervention on those disputes, 
cessible mediatory tribunal to which |and he agreed that the Board of Trade, 
parties in a trade dispute might appeal | with its Labour Department, which kept 
for assistance to arrange matters, and | it informed of what was going on in the 
thus prevent strikes, which were so in-|labour world year after year, was in a 
jurious to, and which dislocated and | position of being able to act with greater 
often diverted, the trade of the country, | advantage in such cases than the Home 
and which were the cause of such extreme | Office. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He agreed 
hardship to the working classes. with the President of the Board of 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) | Trade that the merit of the Bill before 
said he was glad that the hon. Member | the House lay in its conciliation clauses. 
for Oldham did not intend to divide the| Indeed, he thought the arbitration 
House against the Bill, because it was|clauses might well be left out alto- 
desirable that the unanimous authority | gether. Strikes were due in most cases 


Str Albert Rollit. 
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to misconceptions between the parties ; 
and what was wanted was not that the 
parties should call in an arbitrator, but 
that they should allow themselves to be 
approached by an impartial person, who 
would bring them together and act as 
chairman for them at their meetings, 
and who, in the last resort might be 
allowed by them to settle points on 
which they could not come to an agree- 
ment themselves. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
That was the way by which Lord Rose- 
bery settled the coal strike, and by 
which Sir Courtenay Boyle, acting on 
behalf of the Board of Trade, settled the 
boot and shoe strike. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

He thought it was a pity the Bill did 
not contain a provision for an +x parte 
report being made. There were cases in 
which it was desirable that the weight of 
public opinion should be thrown on the 
side in the dispute which was willing to 
conciliate, and against the side which 
absolutely refused to listen to reason. 
Of course, there could be nothing in the 
way of forcing terms. But as soon as 
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not use all their endeavours to avoid 


strikes. He believed that the Bill would 
be instrumental in bringing about a 
settlement of these disputes, and there- 
fore he hoped the hon. Member for Old- 
ham would give them his assistance when 
the Bill came before the Grand Com- 
mittee. He had no doubt they would 
be able to feel their way out of the diffi- 
culty. The need of these Conciliation 
Boards was far greater than in former 
times, as the managing partners of great 
companies did not come in such close 
contact with their employés as was the 
case in times past. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
cester) said the principle of conciliation 
associated with workmen’s 
organisations for 30 or 40 years, and he 
should advise the right hon. Gentleman 
not to be goaded into any attempt to 
go too fast. He should advise him not 
to bind himself too closely to the provi- 
sions of a Conciliation Bill this Session. 
It was a Measure which should not be 
passed without great consideration. 


the Report was published, public opinion | He suggested that if they had half an 
would be so strong against the recalci-| hour at the Board of Trade with some 
trant side that they would be compelled | of the leading Trade Unionists from the 


to reconsider their position. 


He hoped | northern and midland counties, they 


the Bill would come out of the Grand| would be able practically to agree on 
Committee embodying the feelings of! the details of their scheme before it was 
employers and working men leaders, who | submitted to the House of Commons. 
knew more of the matter than Members| That would save a lot of time, and 
of the House, and that, therefore care| would enable them to speak armed with 
would be taken to have their views laid | an authority which Ministers seldom had 


before the Committee. 


in introducing Measures of this kind. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after} He would direct the attention of the 


the usual interval, 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
rose to express as briefly as possible his 
most hearty welcome to this attempt to 
settle disputes between employer and 
employed in an amicable manner. Speak- 
ing as a large employer of labour, he 
could assure the House that if an honest 
attempt was not made to pass this Bill 
it would cause great disappointment. 
They would remember the severe fight 
which they had in England, where they 
had highly organised Trades Unions, and 
surely if highly organised Trades Unions 
could settle these disputes they would 
have been settled before now. They did 
not expect the millenium, but they did 
expect that they should be provided with 
the machinery for bringing employer 
and employed together, and great would 
be the responsibility of those who did 





right hon. Gentleman in a friendly 
spririt to Sub-section 3 of Clause 2, and 
would suggest to him that if he went to 
excited parties to a trade dispute with 
this power of impounding certain sums 
of money and retaining them as a fine, 
as it were, it would not be attractive to 
the workpeople of this country. He 
believed his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield drew attention to Sub- 
section 3, which referred to the Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1889, which was passed for 
commercial purposes, a different class of 
disputes altogether to what this Bill 
dealt with. He wished there was no re- 
ference whatever in this Bill to that Act 
or any other Acts, because the people on 
reading it would be suspicious and would 
not understand it. He would advise 
the right hon. Gentleman not to be in a 
hurry with this Bill. The right hon, 
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Gentleman had used a rather unfortu- 
nate phrase when he said that if they 
passed a Bill like this the Board of Trade 
would enter a conference room or a Con- 
ciliation Court with a greater status. 
He did not care a farthing about their 
status as long as they had common sense, 
honesty, and a desire to assist the people. 

Mr. RITCHIE said he thought per- 


haps ‘‘status’’ was an unfortunate 


word, and was not what he meant so far | 
What he'| 


as position was concerned. 
meant was that they would go with some 
justification, and some authority, if the 
clauses of this Bill were enacted. They 
had always been open to the remark, 
** What business have you got here ?”’ 
but if the Bill were passed they would 
be able to say, ‘‘ We are charged by 
Parliament with the duty of endeavour- 
ing to assist you. 

“Mr. BROADHURST said his right 
hon. Friend was in a dangerous state of 
mind. He was not in any way opposed 
to the great principle of the Bill, but 


he would say this, that if the B oard of | 


Trade had 500 Acts of Parliament with 
regard to the matter they would not be 
a bit more respected than they were to- 
day. Nothing could increase the regard 
and confidence which the Board of Trade 
had won for itself, and he attributed 
some of that regard to their absolutely 
voluntary action. He was not goirg to 
advocate the delay of this Bill, but he 
urged the right hon. Gentleman not to 
send it to a Committee of exhausted 
legislators—for they did become ex- 
hausted in July. Let them approach 


the consideration of this Bill in an in- | 


vigorated state of mind and body, and | 
let the Bill go forth as a well-considered 
and well-threshed-out Measure, calcu- 
lated to do great good to the industrial 
communities of this country, whether 
workmen or employers. He was sure 
his right hon. Friend would recognise 
that his criticism was offered in the in- 
terests of the Bill, to the principle of 
which he was devoted. He had always 
had a great regard for his right hon. 
Friend, and it was a very old friendship. 
[Mr. Rircnie: ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] His 
desire was to help him, to the best of his 
ability, to produce a Measure worthy of 
himself and his Department, which was 
so nobly associated with peaceful pro- 
ceedings, which would redound to the| 
credit of that House, and which would | 
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be in the interests of peace and pros- 
perity. 

CotoneL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
Ince) believed this was a good Bill, 
which, however, might be made better, 
He entirely agreed that arbitration was 
not good unless it proceeded from con- 
ciliation. If a Conciliation Board mej 
,and could not come to terms, but were 
very near it, it was better for them to 
refer the matter to arbitration. They 
wanted the public of this country, whe 
ther employers or employed, to under- 
stand that before ever there was a strike 
or lock-out, there should be an attempt to 
settle matters by conciliation if possible. 
This Bill would do much to diminish 
the animus of strikes. If the first fort- 
night of a dispute could be got over with- 
|out a collision taking place between the 
|parties the animus largely diminished, 
‘and if an actual collision did take place 
the public ought to know what the issue 
between the parties was. _1]-feeling was 
often generated by exaggeration of their 
cases on both sides. He congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the Bill, 
and he was convinced that there was a 
strong opinion in its favour held among 
the working classes of the country. 
When the Measure got into Committee 
they could turn it into a most excellent 
Bill which would have the desirable 
effect of diminishing and mitigating 
strikes. 

Mr. B. PICKARD (York, W.R., 
Normanton) said that in his opinion the 
Bill would do no good at all, and that, 
|like all Bills interfering with the wages 
of workmen, it was doomed to failure. 
In his opinion, the time that would be 
spent upon this Measure would be 
wasted. He opposed this Bill because 
his constituents objected to it on the 
ground that it would unduly interfere 
with the wages of working men. He 
should not oppose the Bill if it followed 
the example of the Belgian Parliament 
and fixed a minimum rate of wages. It 
was said that the main object of the 
Measure was to prevent strikes, but how 
could it accomplish that object unless it 
was compulsory ? How would this Bill 
affect trade competition? Was it 
intended that it should stop all business 
‘until the millenium had arrived? He 
| opposed the Bill also on the ground that 
|its operation would be in favour of the 
employers and against the working men, 
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and because it would interfere with the 
standard rate of wages. No legislation 
could ever compel employers to keep 
their pits open if they did not choose to 
do so. It was, in his view, better that 
there should be mutual concessions 
between employers and their men. 
When the parties were brought together 
they very soon settled their disputes, 
which they would not do by force, or 
any Act of Parliament that could be 
passed. In 1894 both employers and 
their workmen agreed that they could 
settle their disputes without the inter- 
vention of any third parties sitting as 
umpires between them. They then 
entered into an agreement that was 
to last two years, and which would 
expire in July next, but it was 
now settled that that agreement was 
to last for two or three years longer. 
Such a Bill as this would have no effect 
whatever unless it was made compulsory; 
and he did not think any Government 
dare go the length of making it compul- 
sory on workmen, if they did not agree 
to the decision of the umpire, to pay the 
cost of the arbitration out of their wages. 
He could only hope the Government 
would withdraw the Bill and would let 
the matter rest until they found out 
what the feeling of the workmen was. 
They would then see the futility of intro- 
ducing any Measure affecting the wages 
ef the workmen. 

*Mr. J. G. BUTCHER (York) ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the Government 
had found time for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, which had been looked 
forward to by many of the working 
classes. If, as had been suggested by 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
the Bill introduced any interference by 
the Government with wages, it would 
have been opposed by Members sitting 
on both sides of the House. But it 
would have no such effect. The point 
of the Bill was that it could not be put 
into operation except by mutual agree- 
ment between the parties to disputes. 
It had been said that previous legisla- 
tion of the kind had failed, but he did 
not see that that was any reason why 
a Bill should not be brought which 
would avoid the mistakes of former 
Bills. There was one important differ- 
ence between this Bill and that of the 
late Government. There was nothing 
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in the Bill of 1895 to prevent the com- 
pulsory enforcement by the Court of the 
award of an arbitrator. That Bill em- 
bodied the provisions of the Arbitration 
Act of 1889, which contained a provi- 
sion by which the award of an arbitrator 
could be enforced by an order of the 
Court, and that was a fatal blot. This 
Bill provided that whatever award was 
made, it should not be subject to 
enforcement by a Court of law. Another 
difference between this Bill and the Bill 
of 1895 was that the latter contained an 
unworkable provision by which the 
County Councils were empowered to 
create Boards of Conciliation. He 
believed the County Councils did not 
want that power, and he was glad to 
see that that provision was omitted from 
the present Bill. The provisions in 
reference to conciliation included a 
clause under which, where Boards of 
Conciliation already existed, the Bill 
recognised those Boards and gave them 
a new status and a new authority. 
Where there were no Boards of Concilia- 
tion in existence, the Bill proposed two 
things. First of all, it gave the Board 
of Trade power to intervene; and 
secondly, it gave the Board power -to 
promote the creation of new Boards. He 
wished the Government could have gone 
a little further and created machinery 
by which Boards of Conciliation could 
be set up all over the country—per- 
manent tribunals to which employers 
and employed might bring their differ- 
ences when they arose. He looked upon 
the Bill as a start at any rate. He 
believed it would do some good in check- 
ing industrial warfare, but it would be 
for this or some other Government in 
the future to follow up this legislation 
and insure that there should be Boards 
of Conciliation in all districts. He 
believed the Bill, so far as it went, was 
a thoroughly sound and good Bill. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said that notwithstanding the 
many benevolent platitudes that had 
been uttered with reference to this Bill, 
he doubted very much whether, had it 
not been for the force of circumstances 
over which the President of the Board of 
Trade had no control, the House would 
have been discussing the Bill at all. 
The House had not heard one solitary 
argument in support of the Bill. The 
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whole Bill was nothing more nor less 
than a recital of the powers which may 
be exercised by any body of workmen 
or employers in the country at the 
present moment. There was not a 
single additional power given to Boards 
of Conciliation beyond the powers 
which already were at their disposal 
under the common law of the land. 
Could the President of the Board of 
Trade point to a single case in which an 
existing Conciliation Board had asked 
for the powers which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to confer? The Bill 
was positively mischievous. He could 
conceive no more inviclious or odious task 
to impose upon Government officials than 
would be imposed upon them by this 
Bill. By Members of the present 
Ministry and of the late Ministry the 
power of intervention in trade disputes 
had been exercised with the greatest 
success, but the secret of that success lay 
in the fact that the intervention was 
voluntary. Unsolicited interference by 
the Board of Trade would be highly un- 
popular. There was no more delicate 
task than that of intervening in disputes 
between employers and employed, and 
the essential condition of  successtul 
intervention was that the intervener 
should be acceptable to both parties. 
It would be a lamentable thing if this 
Bill were to pass into law, because it 
would engender a disinclination among 
the working classes for conciliatory 
methods. Under this Bill the attention 
of employers and workmen would be 
directed to the power that was given 
them to enforce an award. They would 
be invited practically to use that power. 
But did not the President of the Board 
of Trade know that it would be hopeless 
to attempt to enforce an award against 
workmen? It would be impossible, to 
compel them to abide by an award. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would go to a 
Division, and that the result would be 
to prevent this pernicious and preten- 
tious Measure from being added to the 
Statute-book. 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
did not agree with hon. Members who 
recommended the Government to take 
things easy. He held that as regarded 
the class of Bills now before the House, 
they had taken things easy a great deal 
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too long ; he trusted, therefore, that the 
Session would not pass without some step 
being taken in support of the policy of 
conciliation. He had been surprised to 
hear the observations made on the other 
side of the House as to the intervention 
of Lord Rosebery in the Midland coal 
strike. Heknewall the misery and evil 
caused by that strike, as it was his pain- 
ful duty as representing Wigan to be 
often in that town and neighbourhood 
during the dispute. Remembering that 
experience, he did feel that Parliament 
had delayed too long before passing 
legislation to put an end to such melan- 
choly scenes. It was true that Lord 
Rosebery intervened in this strike, but 
he intervened too late, for the wretched- 
ness and misery that were caused had 
already lasted too long when he inter- 
fered. Parliament had been remiss be- 
cause it had not passed, long before this, 
a Bill which would render such a state of 
things as then existed improbable—he 
feared he could not say impossible. The 
history of their efforts in legislation as 
regarded conciliation had, no doubt, not 
been encouraging, but experience taught 
them that they ought never to give up 
in despair their endeavours to amend the 
law. He agreed with preceding speakers 
that compulsion in these matters was 
impossible. No one who knew the 
characters of the miners in Lancashire 
and of the operatives engaged in the 
textile industries of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, would say that they could 
be coerced. It was the same with the 
employers of labour in these districts. 
If, however, coercion was not practic- 
able, conciliation was. From his experi- 
ence he knew that public opinion exer- 
cised a potent influence upon those who 
were parties to these trade antagonisms. 
He believed that public opinion was 
prompt to pronounce on one side or the 
other in these trade disputes, and that 
the side on which public opinion pro- 
nounced must succeed. ‘hough the Bill 
might not accomplish all the desires of 
its benevolent promoters, he was sure 
that it was a step in the right direction, 
and that it would bring in its train 
abundant blessings to those in whose 
interest the Measure had been produced. 
*Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) welcomed the Bill, and was 
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convinced that it would have a whole- mode of transport. This mode of tran- 
some effect on workmen and employers. | sport was largely made use of in America 
There were districts in the country/and in various countries on the Conti- 
where the feeling between the two classes|nent of Europe, especially in France, 
was still of the old-fashioned kind. In| but, owing to the existing law, it was 
these districts employers still refused | not available to the people of this coun- 
to meet the representatives of the work-|try. There was no doubt that in this 
men, with the result that the employers | matter England was greatly behind other 
had a somewhat uneasy conscience, | countries, and it was a singular com- 
and the employed and their represen-| mentary upon our backwardness in this 
tatives a feeling of irritation in all| respect that, as he was informed, the 
matters of dispute between them and/|chief patents for the manufacture of 
the employers. He had spoken several | vehicles of this description were entirely 
times on the necessity of framing Bills|in the hands of foreigners. The object 
which were to be handled by workmen, | of the Bill was to remove what he could 
and which were to influence their lives|not help regarding as a great reproach 
hereafter in an _ intelligible fashion. | against themselves, and to afford the 
Bills should be drawn in such a way as| people of this country the opportunity 
to be easily understood by workmen. | of enjoying the same facilities in this re- 
Legislation by reference should be/|spectas were at present enjoyed by their 
avoided. In the first clause of this Bill | Continental neighbours. The Measure, 
he found that the provisions of the Arbi-| he ventured to think, could not be re- 
tration Act of 1889 set forth in the/ garded as contentious, and in this respect 
Schedule should apply, and accordingly | it differed very remarkably from the Bill 
the Schedule of the Act of 1889 was/| with which he had been so recently con- 
printed in full as the Schedule to this| nected. [Laughter and cheers.| <A Bill 
Bill. Everyone who wanted to under-| for this purpose was introduced into the 
stand the Bill had to read first of all the | last Parliament in a somewhat different 
Schedule, and then turn back to the| form, and this fact encouraged him to 
first clause and find out the qualifica-| hope that the present Measure might 
tions. Why not embody the whole of| pass speedily into law. The Bill was 
the Schedule of the Act of 1889, altered | designed to facilitate the use of light 
as the right hon. Gentleman wished it | [locomotives in this country, and it pro- 
to be? Then the Bill would be com- | posed to relieve them of all the disabili- 
plete, and the workmen would under-| ties by exempting them from the provi- 
stand it. sions of all the existing laws to which 
| they were subject at the present moment. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Bill be now | A light locomotive, as described in the 
read a Second time.’ | Bill, was a vehicle which was propelled 
| by ‘mechanical power, which was to be 

The House divided :—Ayes, 155 ; | ander four tons in weight unladen, 
Noes, 5.—(Division List, No. 304.) | which was to be so constructed that no 
jome or visible vapour was to be 
Bill read a Second time, and committed | emitted from it, which was not to draw 
to the Standing Committee on Trade, | more than one vehicle and their united 
etc. weights were to be under four tons un- 
laden. Some of the restrictions which 
prohibited their use at present were as 
| follow : It was required under the exist- 
LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. | ing law that three persuns should always 
Tae PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL | be in attendance to drive and to conduct 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry|a locomotive ; one of those persons was 
Cuaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) moved | always to precede it on foot by at least 
the Second Reading of this Bill. Hej} 20 yards, waving a red flag in his hand. 
remarked that the object of the Measure| The speed was under no circumstances 
was to facilitate the use and construc- | to be more than four miles an hour, and 
tion of what were called in the Bill light! in towns it was never to exceed two 
locomotives, which were designed to/ miles ; andthe wheels were in no case to 
afford the public a convenient and cheap | be less than three inches in width. This 
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was not all. These locomotives were at 
present subject to the bye-laws which 
were made by County Councils and the 
Councils of county boroughs, but with 
regard to their use upon highways, the 
hours during the day in which they 
might be on the highways, which were 
not to be more than eight during the 
whole 24, and also with regard to their 
use of, and passage over bridges. In 
addition to this they had to pay a licence 
of £10. They proposed to relieve them 
of all these disabilities, by exempting 
them from the provisions of the existing 
laws on the subject. It would be pro- 
vided that in the future these locomo- 
tives should be under Sub-section B of 
the present Bill, which provided that a 
light locomotive shall be deemed to be a 
carriage within the meaning of any Act 
of Parliament, whether public, general, 
or local, and of any rule or regulation or 
bye-law made under any Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and if used as a carriage of any 
particular class shall be deemed to be a 
carriage of that class, and the law re- 
lating to carriages of that class shall 
apply accordingly. They were also to 
be subject to Section 26 of the Highways 
and Locomotives Amendment Act, 1878, 
as extended by Section 41 of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. In addition, 
he might explain that Section 3 of this 
3ill provided that the Local Government 
Board should be empowered to make 
regulations with respect to the use of 
these light locomotives on highways, and 
that any breach of these regulations 
should be subject to a fine. These regu- 
lations would enable the Local Govern- 
ment Board to deal with the question of 
the speed at which they were to be 
driven, either in towns or in the coun- 
try ; the question of the carrying of 
lights and other matters connected with 
their use. There was also the question 
of taxation, which would have to be con- 
sidered, and upon which, as upon all the 
other questions to which he had alluded, 
he need not say that, as they were deal- 
ing with an entirely new question, the 
Government were perfectly open and 
anxious to consider any suggestions which 
might be made from any quarter of the 
House, by those conversant with the 
subject, and which might tend to im- 
prove the character of the Measure. He 
believed himself that this was calculated 


to be an eminently useful Measure—one | 
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which, if carried into law, would give 
great satisfaction in many quarters, and, 
among others, many whom he happened 
to know were waiting the progress of 
this question with great interest and 
anxiety. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If the 
Bill became law during the present Ses- 
sion, he believed it would undoubtedly 
develop a very great, and, having regard 
to their experience in connection with 
bicycles, quite possibly an enormous trade, 
and give a vast amount of employment to 
the people of this country. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?| He thought it was even pos- 
sible that these motor cars might become 
a rival to light railways—{laughter|— 
and that they were not at all unlikely to 
tend to decrease railway fares. He was 
convinced that they would bea great 
advantage and boon to the agricultural 
interest, in that they would enable the 
farmers to transport their produce 
wherever they wished to send it at 
much less cost than they were able 
to do at present. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
He could not help thinking the House 
would agree with him that this Measure 
was one which would be generally 
advantageous to the public at large, and 
he would conclude by saying if it were 
read a Second time that night, in order 
that it might be duly considered in all its 
details and thoroughly thrashed out by 
gentlemen competent to deal with the 
subject, he should move to refer it to the 
Standing Committee on Law. Under 
these circumstances he sincerely hoped 
the House would allow the Bill to be 
read a Second time. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) ridiculed 
the idea that the Bill would do anything 
to benefit the poor agriculturists, seeing 
that the cost of one of these machines 
was £250 and it was bound to break 
down in a fortnight. He regretted that 
the right hon. Gentlemen, whom he had 
looked upon all his life as his idol, and 
as the soul of English sport, should have 
fallen to such a degree as to become a 
tout for these non-sporting machines. 
What was the opinion of foreign autho- 
rities as to auto-cars? Inali the places 
where they had been introduced they 
were absolutely found to have become a 
nuisance. In Paris they were trying to 
put a stop to their use in the streets, in 
Vienna they were not at all popular, 
and as far as he could understand they 
had even tried to exclude them from 
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Jerusalem, although everybody knew it|be no serious burden upon the public. 
was a good old Semitic craze. They| But there were many counties in which 
were called light locomotives, he sup-| these conditions did not obtain. In 
posed, becauce ‘they weighed four tons, | weeny cases the farms were small, the 
and he was told that their weight was | roads narrow, and the traffic light. In 
sufficient to do £500 damage to a fairly | such counties one or two traction engines 
good road in a very brief space of time| used under unfavourable circumstances of 
if the weather happened to be moist.| weight might completely cut up a road 
That was, the damage done would be/|and throw on the ratepayers an extremely 
twice as much as the cost of the machine. | heavy burden which would have to be 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman! borne by agriculture for the benefit of 
had he paid any attention to these points | other industries. | Another point on 
or considered the opinion of foreign | which the Bill was faulty was that it 
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countries in which the machines had 
been introduced? Driving down to the 
House that morning he could not help 
overhearing a conversation that took 
place, when he alighted downstairs in 
the yard, between the cabby who drove 
him down and one of the constables who 
was on duty. The cabby turned round 
to the constable and_ said “Don't let | 
him, vote for those blessed autos.” 
was fulfilling his duty 
action he was doing. 
were very good and decent men like 
plenty of other Englishmen, and some 
regard should be shown to their opinions | 
and interests. By this Bill they were | 
invited to pass from the known to the| 
unknown, from the ordinary London 
gondola to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
auto. For his own part he sincerely 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman was not 
building up for himself an auto-da-fe. 
In his time and generation he had for 
long followed one whom he had always 
regarded as very wise, and notably so on 
the subject of horses, but he regretted to 
find that his idol was shattered and that 
the right hon. Gentleman was intro- 
ducing a Bill for the popularising of 
machines which were antagonistic to 
-horseflesh and therefore to genuine sport. 
*Mr. HUMPHREYS.OWEN (Mont- 
gomery) said he could not help thinking 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had overstepped the limits of 
prudence in this Bill. He proposed to 
give power to the Local Government 
Board to regulate the use of engines of 
this kind by means of regulations to be 
framed by them. These would not quite 
meet the difficulties of the case. It was 
perfectly certain that in many districts 
engines of this character would be largely 
used. They would be used by a large 
section of the ratepayers, and the necessary 
payment for keeping up the roads would 
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| entirely abolished the power of imposing 
a licence duty. At present if the owner 
of a traction engine used the roads and cut 
them up severely, and imposed on the 
ratepayers the necessity of spending 
larger sums on the roads than would be 
necessary for the ordinary traffic, there 
was some chance of the highway authority 
recouping itself by a licence duty. But 
under this Bill there would be no such 
'chance. On that point they ought to 
have some assurance that it would be 
oogng in Committee. Then there 
was no limit to the weight that loaded 
traction engines might carry. The 
‘engine and car themselves were not to 
| exceed four tons. If traction engines 
| were to be any use, the car would carry 
eight tons, and they would have, allowing 
four tons for the engine and car, a load 
of 12 tons going over our country roads, 
Hon. Members could imagine what 
| would be the condition of a country road 
after a few loads of 12 tons had been 
taken over it and without any limitation 
as to speed. In that respect there was 
no protection given to the general public. 
They ought to ‘have a maximum limit of 
speed and a second person in charge of 
the engine, at all events in cases of large 
and heavy locomotives. For all these 
reasons, although he would not oppose 
the Second Reading, he thought the Bill 
would require careful consideration by a 
Standing Committee and he hoped it 
would be considered in the light of the 
remarks he had made. 

Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.) said this was a Bill of great 
practical importance, and the Govern- 
ment were to be congratulated on having 
brought it forward even at a late period 
of the Session with the intention of 
passing it into law. While they all 
wished to remove restrictions in the law 
which at the present time unduly fettered 
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enterprise and invention in this country, 
they must be careful in removing those 
restrictions that they did not at the 
same time remove proper safeguards for 
the safety of the public and the rate- 
payers who maintained the roads. There 
were several points in the Bill which 
would require careful attention. The 
question of limiting the weight to be 
carried was most important. The 
weight mentioned in the Bill as originally 
introduced both by the late and the 
present Government was two _ tons. 
That weight the Executive of the County 
Councils Association saw no objection to, 
but the weight had been doubled in 
another place and that put the Bill in a 
different light, because it would bring 
under the category of light locomotives 
what were undoubtedly heavy vehicles, 
which, allowing for the motor power, 
would be able to carry four or five tons. 
The Select Committee on Traction 
Engines, which was about to conclude 
its inquiries, had taken sufficient evidence 
to convince its members that heavy loco- 
motives, which as a rule weighed about 
10 tons, might often, at a slow rate of 
speed, do a great deal of damage to 
country roads and bridges. There was, 
therefore, every reason to fear that the 
Bill, if it passed as it now stood, might 
throw very serious burdens on the rate- 
payers, especially in the country districts. 
He thought it would be wiser to restore 
the Measure to its original shape and let 
experiments be carried out on a small 
scale at first. With regard to the con- 
struction of the wheels, the Bill gave the 
local authority of every county power to 
pass bye-laws with regard to the width 
of wheels. That, he submitted, would 
be an extremely inconvenient arrange- 
ment, and it would be well to consider 
in Committee whether there should not 
be some general statutory enactment on 
this subject. Such a matter as the ques- 
tion of speed would also have been better 
dealt with in the statute itself, rather 
than by regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He hoped the Bill would 
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pass this Session in such a form that it 
would cause no alarm to the public or 
injury to the ratepayers. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) said he 
objected to the Bill because it left the 
regulations with regard to locomotives 
in the hands of that hide-bound body, 
the Local Government Board. It was 
admitted that these locomotives would 
do great injury to the road, and in Ire- 
land the damage would have to be 
repaired at the expense of the cesspayers, 
who had no voice whatever in the ex- 
penditure of the money. If these auto- 
were introduced and _ became 
popular, he feared that the result would 
be to do away with one of the industries 
of Ireland, that of horse breeding. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.) said that, as chairman of the Scot- 
tish County Councils Association, he 
must say that some of the provisions of 
the Bill were regarded with some appre- 
hension. The weight of the unladen car 
had been increased from twe to four tons 
and that would be serious for the roads. 
If the central authorities had the power 
of fixing the regulations great considera- 
tion ought to be paid to the obligation 
of the local authorities in respect of 
maintaining the roads. He feared that 
the Bill as it stood made it impossible 
for the local authority to exact a licence 
fee from these auto-cars. 

Me. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) supported the Measure, which 
he thought would be of great advantage 
in the long run. But there were ob. 
jections, one of which was that powers 
were conferred on too many central 
authorities. It would be much better to 
concentrate those powers on one or two 
Departments instead of three or four. 
The width of the wheels was almost as 
important a consideration as the speed 
of the cars, from the point of view of the 
maintenance of the roads, and with that 
point the Bill failed to deal. Any 
powers given in respect of these auto- 
cars ought to be elastic, because the 
Measure was tentative. 


cars 





Mr. Henry Hobhouse. 
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Mr. R. B. MARTIN (Worcestershire, 
Mid) thought the Bill would beof thegreat- 
est use in towns. In London especially a 
reform was needed which would secure 
an economic and safe mode of locomotion 
through the streets. Another import- 
ant consideration was that these auto- 
cars would probably give as great an 
impetus to English manufacturers as 
bicycles had done. The only serious 
agricultural objection to the Bill was 
that the auto-cars might interfere 
with the breeding of horses. But he was 
told that the introduction of automatic 
traction would improve the breed of horses. 
As regarded the difficulty that the 
bridges in country districts would not 
stand the weight of these locomotives, 
the bridges must be made to carry the 
traffic and not the traffic be accommo- 
dated to the bridges. It was nonsense 
to say that farmers and country people 
should be handicapped in getting their 
produce to market by the most economi- 
cal methods because County Councils did 
not build bridges to support the traffic. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said that unless 
Parliament was able to maintain the 
prohibition in the use and manufacture 
of these vehicles in England, they must 
pass a Bill of this kind. [{ Ministerial 
cheers.| He presided over the Petroleum 
Committee, and it was quite clear that 
the regulations which existed in the sale 
and use of petroleum spirit in this 
country were such that, even without 
the use of petroleum as a motive power, 
it was of the utmost importance they 
should at once pass a Bill giving some 
power of regulation. We had _ handi- 
capped ourselves by legislation too much 
already, and that was the reason we 
were so much behind in regard to elec- 
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adapted according to the development of 
the invention. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped that the House would now 
agree to the Second Reading. Another 
Motion must be made in order that the 
Bill might be sent to a Grand Committee. 
There were the stages of other Measures 
which might be taken without discussion, 
and then, he thought, in view of their 
labours last night they might adjourn. 

Dr. TANNER said he would not offer 
any opposition if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would undertake to take Ireland 
into consideration in the matter of 
auto-cars. 


Read a Second time, and committed to 
the Standing Committee on Law, etc. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE BILL. 


Considered in Committee and reported 
without Amendment. 


Motion made and Question pro- 
posed “That the Bill be now read a 
Third time.” 


Dr. TANNER hoped that this Motion 
would not be persisted in. Many Mem- 
bers who were absent never expected 
that the Bill would be taken on this 
occasion. 


Motion deferred ; Bill to be read the 


Third time to-morrow. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 





tricity and the telephone. He had seen 
these auto-cars working with the greatest | 
facility and freedom from accident in the | 
South and West of France. He believed | 
there was in the future a vast industry | 
in auto-motor cars, and the least we) 
ought to do was to give it a fair chance. | 
If it was to have a fair chance the regu- | 
lation of it must not be in different | 
departments ; there must be one uniform 
system of regulation. [ Ministerial cheers.]' 
And he hoped Members would not 
attempt to make it statutory what the’! 
width of the wheels or the pace should | 
be ; all this should be made elastic so 
that the regulations might be changed or | 
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(26th June) further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment ; Bill read the Third 
time, and passed. 





SUPPLY [26TH JUNE]. 
Report deferred till Thursday. 
U 
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LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES ELECTION PETITION BILL [1.1.]. 


sILL. Second Reading deferred till To. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. morrow. 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION BILL PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 


[w-1.} Second Reading deferred till T 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- PB cs 8 a 


day. 





| LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 

PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. | AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Amendment} Second Reading deferred till To- 
proposed (19th May) on Consideration, | | Morrow. 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), | | 
further adjourned till Thursday. 

| BURGLARY BILL [x.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 

METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. | morrow. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- | 
day 
y- TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 

PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) ' morrow. 

BILL [n.1.]. 

Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 

day. STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) | 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- | 
day. | , : 
: | Committee deferred till Thursday. 


FINANCE BILL. 


| 
GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY SUPPLY. 
DIVISIONS ‘BILL. | Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
Considered in Committee, and reported | 
without Amendment; to be read the} 
Third time upon Thursday. WAYS AND MEANS. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
| 


| 
| 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES | 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs-| Second Reading deferred till Monday 
day. 13th July. 


| 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. | ADJOURNMENT. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. | Motion made, and Question, “That 
this House do now adjourn ”—(First 
Lord of the Treaswry)}—put, and agreed 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) | to. 
BILL [u.1.] 

‘ . . mn | 
Second Reading deferred till To- | House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
morrow. before Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, Ist July 1896. 


CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS 
(DENBIGHSHIRE) 
(PARISH OF CERRIG-Y-DRUIDION). 
Return [presented 29th June] to be 
printed.—{ No. 270. | 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
[EXPENSES]. 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of the expenses 
incurred by the Board of Trade in the 
execution of any Act of the present 
Session to make better provision for the 
settlement of Trade Disputes (Queen’s 
recommendation signified), To-morrow. 
—(Mr. Chaplin. ) 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 


(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading 


next. 


upon Wednesday 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING 
BILL. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) for- 
mally moved the Third Reading of the 
Agricultural Land Rating Bill. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.), 
who, on rising to move ‘‘ That the Bill 
be read a Third time this day three 
months,’’ was received with cheers, said 
they had now arrived at the last stage— 
(Ministerial cheers|—of the discussion of 
@ Bill whose history from beginning to 
end presented a succession of remarkable 
and even startling features. [Cheers. | 
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Its origin remained, up to that moment, 
wrapped in profound and impenetrable 
mystery. [Ministerial laughter and 
Opposition cheers.| They were still 
within 12 months of the General Elec- 
tion of 1895, at which much was said 
and promised by hon. Gentlemen oppo 
site on the score of agricultural depres 
sion. But so far as his knowledge went, 
this proposal for the indiscriminate 
payment out of public funds of half the 
rural rates of the country was, at that 
time, never suggested or even dreamt of 
by any responsible politician. { Cheers. | 
At what time, under what influences, 
and in whose brain the idea was con- 
ceived he did not know. All that was 
certain was that, upon the eve of the 
assembling of Parliament, an interim 
Report was hastily extracted from the 
majority of the Royal Commission which, 
above the signatures of two Cabinet 
Ministers, embodied propositions even 
more extravagant and even more in- 
defensible than those which were con- 
tained in this Bill. Upon the basis 
of that Report this Measure had been 
founded. The Cabinet, when challenged 
upon the matter, pointed to the recom- 
|mendations of their two colleagues in 
| their character of Royal Commissioners 
as an independent and unimpeachable 
| authority—{/aughter|—while the right 
‘hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill, in 
his character of Cabinet Minister, 
explained to them that he had been 
obliged reluctantly to cut down the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived in his 
other character of Royal Commissioner 
in deference to the remonstrances and 
the economic pressure of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This duplication of 
parts, which he believed was a common 
expedient in comic opera, had, for the 
first time, been imported, in connection 
with this Bill, into the sphere of political 
activity. [Laughter and cheers.| So 
much as to the origin of the Bill. He 
was bound to say that its career, since it 
came into existence, had been in entire 
keeping with its antecedents. It was 
produced in alleged performance of the 
promise in the Queen’s Speech that the 
Government would attempt to deal by 
legislation with agricultural depression, 
but after it had been battered about for 
a few days upon the sea of criticism, 
and indeed, if he remembered aright, 
had only escaped shipwreck by being 
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converted from a permanent into a tem- 
porary Measure, it was found convenient 
to discover for it an entirely different 
purpose. It was no longer exclusively or 
even mainly a Measure for the relief —— 

Mr. C. H. STRUTT (Essex, Mal- 
don) : It never was. 

Mr. ASQUITH asked if the hon. 
Member knew better than Her Majesty’s 
advisers? [Cheers.| He had quoted the 
declaration made in the Queen’s Speech, 
and he said that after a few days it 
ceased to be exclusively, or even mainly, 
what was then promised, and they were 
told it was a first step—a moderate, 
tentative, experimental instalment—in 
a root and branch scheme for the reform 
of their whole system of local taxation. 
[Cheers.| One of these two different 
conceptions of the Bill had been alter- 
nately advanced and withdrawn. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.) : Never withdrawn. 

Mr. ASQUITH repeated that it had 
been alternately advanced and with- 
drawn—{cheers|—to suit the exigencies 
of Debate. At that moment he did not 
know—perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill would tell 
them—which was the authorised version. 
[Laughter.| ‘Though it might be pre- 
sumptuous for an outsider to do so, he 
would venture, even at that eleventh 
hour, discarding both these official 
theories of what was the meaning and 
purpose of the Bill, to propound an 
alternative theory of his own which 
appeared to him to be much more in 
accordance with the actual facts of the 
case. He ventured to suggest that the 
Bill, whatever might be the motives of 
its framers and by whatever considera- 
tions its actual shape had been governed, 
was in effect a Measure to compensate 
the landed interest of the country for the 
Finance Act of 1894. [Cheers.| That 
Act was an attempt, not, indeed, 
entirely to remove, but to mitigate the 
gross and glaring inequalities which up 
to that time had prevailed in the 
relative contributions of land and per- 
sonalty to the public Exchequer. That, 
shortly, was the intention with which it 
was carried out, and, as they knew from 
the Budget statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer this year, it had to a 
large extent already realised the expec- 
tations of its framers. [Cheers.| No 
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attempt had been made directly and 
openly to upset the settlement which was 
then arrived at, but this Bill, if carried 
into law, would undoubtedly have the 
effect of re-establishing, by payments 
from the public Exchequer as a subven- 
tion to local rates, the inequalities which 
the Finance Act was intended to a large 
extent toremove. [Cheers.| They were 
told that the contribution which was to 
be paid under this Bill from the Exche- 
quer to local rates was to be paid out of 
the Estate Duty upon __personalty. 
Everybody knew, and no one better than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
that was a mere form of words—that it 
was impossible to hypothecate any par- 
ticular branch of the public revenue for 
this purpose, and that the contribution 
must come out of the general taxation of 
the country. [Cheers.| It would be a 
much truer thing, he ventured to 
suggest, to put into the Bill that if this 
contribution was to be paid out of the 
Estate Duty upon personalty it was to 
be handed back from the Estate Duty 
and the other duties paid on land to 
those who contributed these duties for 
the purpose of public taxation. Upon 
that point he would fortify himself by a 
quotation from something said or written 
by the present First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in 1871, when he expressed his hope 
that— 


“in any Measures required to redress grievances 
springing from increased local taxation, the 
opportunity might not be taken of shifting 
hereditary burdens to new shoulders.” 


They could not have a more apt descrip- 
tion of the purposes and effect of the 
Bill now before the House. [Cheers. | 
This Bill, which was not before the 
country at the General Election and had 
never been explained to or approved by 
the electorate, was of equivocal origin 
and ambiguous purpose. It mortgaged 
for five years to come no less. than 
£10,000,000 of prospective revenue, or 
an equivalent of ld. on the Income Tax 
during each of those years, not, they 
believed, in the interests of the country 
at large, but for the benefit of a par- 
ticular class, in a partial and unjust 
Measure. [Cheers.] If ever there was 
a Bill which the Opposition was entitled 
to discuss and insist upon having ex- 
plained at every stage so that the 
country should understand it, it was 





Mr. H. H. Asquith. 
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such a Bill as this—{‘‘ hear, hear !’’ ]}— 
and even now the vital clause of the 
Bill, that which defined its whole scope 
and application, the pivot upon which it 
hinged—the ninth clause—had never yet 
been discussed in detail except at a time 
and under circumstances which made it 
impossible to secure for it anything in 
the nature of dispassionate or thorough- 
going criticism. [Cheers.| He might 
summarise their objections to the Bill 
when he said that, in their judgment, it 
would confound their system of local 
taxation without giving real relief to 
agricultural distress. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
He would ask the House to consider the 
second branch of that proposition first, 
and what would be the actual effect of 
the Bill upon agricultural distress. A 
Measure for that purpose should, as he 
conceived it, have two characteristics. 
In the first place it should be directed 
to the removal of a real and serious 
burden, and, in the second place, it 
should be adapted in the scope and 
degree of its application to the relative 
circumstances of particular districts and 
even of particular classes. The whole 
case of this Bill as a Measure for the 
relief of agricultural distress rested on 
the allegation that the growth of rural 
rates was an effective cause in producing, 
or at any rate in aggravating, that dis- 
tress. That remained wholly unproved 
as a general proposition. The figures, 
which had been carefully arrived at 
after prolonged investigation by impar- 
tial authorities, proved conclusively that, 
whatever might be the exceptional cir- 
cumstances in particular parishes or 
districts, looking at English agriculture 
as a whole since the conclusion of the 
great war of 1815, the rateable value 
and the agricultural rental had risen by 
something like £3,000,000, whereas the 
rates, described by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty as hereditary burdens upon 
that rental, had fallen from something 
like 4s. to something like 2s. 3d. in the 
pound. {Cheers.| Those were incon- 
trovertible facts which no one in the 
whole of these discussions had attempted 
to contradict, or minimise, or explain 
away. [Cheers.| Until they could be 


got rid of, or until some theory could be 
offered, such as had not yet been sug- 
gested, which would displace them, the 
fundamental proposition on which this 
Bill rested, that rates as a burden upon 
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land had increased, or were increasing 
and ought to be diminished, was entirely 
opposed to the actual facts of the case. 
(Cheers.| If it were the fact that, look- 
ing at agricultural land in England as a 
whole, the rates were not higher than an 
average level of 2s. 3d. in the pound, 
which meant practically ls. per acre, a 
Measure which would reduce those 
rates, so far as the ratepayer was con- 
cerned, by one-half—that was to say, 
which would provide ls. an acre to meet 
agricultural distress—whether or not it 
was well founded in fact, was one of the 
most ludicrously inadequate provisions 
to deal with a threatened and even, as 
they had been told, a moribund interest 
which had ever entered into the cal- 
culation of any sensible man. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He would undertake to say 
there was not a distressed district in 
England in which the reduction of the 
rental by ls. an acre would make any 
substantial difference in the way of im- 
proving the capacity of those who culti- 
vated the land and enabling them to 
battle against foreign competition, low 
prices, and the other disadvantages to 
which agriculture was subject. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ He submitted there was 
another condition to which any Measure 
of this kind ought to conform. It 
should be adapted to meet the actual 
requirements of the particular cases. 
Agricultural distress, it was admitted, 
existed in this country, and in some 
parts to a terrible degree. But it was 
equally true that that distress was 
partial and varied, and the relief given 
by this Bill was universal and undis- 
criminating. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
relief was to go to the just and the 
unjust ; where it was unsought for and 
unmerited; and where it would be wasted 
just as much as where it might afford a 
temporary and moderate boon to those 
actually distressed. With the exception 
of the Education Bill—now defunct— 
[cheers |—he believed there was absolutely 
no precedent for dealing with an evil 
which was admittedly of a partial and 
varied character in this wholesale and 
absolutely undiscriminating fashion. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] To whom would the 
relief ultimately go? It was as nearly 
as generally an admitted proposition 
among economists as perhaps anything 
could be in the sphere of taxation that 
the ultimate incidence of rates levied 
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upon agricultural land was upon the| 
landlord and not upon the tenant. . It 
had been sought to controvert the sug- 
gestion that the relief given by the Bill 
would ultimately, in accordance with 
that law, go into the pockets of the 
landlord by two arguments. First, it| 
was said the Bill was of a temporary | 
character. He agreed. In form it was 
a Bill to last only five years, but, as 
everybody knew and as all Parliamen- 
tary experience proved, grants of this 
kind once given were not, in fact, 
revocable. He did not believe there 
had been any case in which subventions 
had been made by Act of Parliament out 
of Imperial funds for local purposes 
which it had ever been found possible 
afterwards to recall or even diminish in 
amount. The argument, therefore, that 
the Bill was limited to five years—under 
the exigencies of Debate and the 
pressure of a section of the Government’s 
own followers—was wholly irrelevant to 


the point he was now discussing. Then | 
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rates ultimately fell. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


|As to the other aspect of the Bill— 


namely, that it was a reform of local 
taxation—he would point out that it 
was a Measure which introduced for the 
first time a number of most invidious 
discriminations between different classes 
of property and different districts 
In the first place, it made 
a discrimination, which, again, they 
were told was only to be temporary, 
between town and country. But it had 
been proved over and over again that 
the burden of local taxation weighed 
infinitely more heavily on the shoulders 
of the ratepayers of the towns than on 
those of the country. In the county 
boroughs the average local rate at this 
moment was something like 4s. 6d.; in 
the rural districts it was 2s. 3d., so that 
it was precisely double in the towns 
what it was in the country. But by this 
Bill they were going—for five years at 
any rate, possibly much longer—out of 
the public funds, out of the taxation to 


it was said that the conditions of agri-| which every ratepayer alike was com- 
culture were such in this country that pelled to contribute, to relieve to the 
the landlords were eager to obtain/|extent of half the rates of the rural 
tenants on any terms, there being no | ratepayer, and provide no relief at all to 
competition for the farms, and that the|the ratepayers in the towns. [Cheers.] 
landlord would not have it in his power |The Government, not content with that, 
to obtain for himself more favourable | proceeded to create another distinction 
conditions, and that this remission of| between land and houses. He did not 
rate would fall to the tenant and not to|deny there was much to be said for the 
him. He did not believe that was at all| separation of land and houses for the 
an accurate description of the conditions | purpose of assessment. But the separa- 
of agricultural tenure and agricultural | tion which was made by the Bill was one 
economy all over this country. The | which could not fail to introduce in 
counties and districts in which there was | every rural union throughout the length 
no competition for vacant farms occupied | and breadth of the land immediate and 
a very small area—[‘‘ hear, hear !’’]—| internecine conflicts between those two 
and even where the competition for farms | interests, the owners of land and the 
was not what it used to be, where the | owners of houses, as to the fair valuation 
nominal rent was deliberately kept at a|of the one as compared with the other 
figure which did not represent the actual|for the purpose of local taxation. 








payments by the tenant, because under 
a system of abatements he actually paid 
less than he contracted to pay under his| 
tenancy ; even where these nominal | 
rents existed they would find after the 
Bill came into operation the landlord 
would naturally and necessarily not have 
the inducement he had now for making 
abatement, or making it so large. There- 
fore, on both of these grounds, it could 
not be denied that in the long run in the 
operation of this Measure this relief of 
rates would find its way for the benefit 
of those upon whom the burden of the 


[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] As regarded all new 
rates the occupier of a house was to pay 
twice as much as the occupier of !and. 
It was impossible to conceive that in 
their Assessment Committees and among 
all the authorities who had to deal with 
the question of local valuation the exis- 
tence of this new discrimination between 
the two classes of property would not 
introduce elements of discord which had 
never yet existed. He had spoken of 
the distinction between town and coun- 
try and land and houses ; and there was 
one further distinction which would give 
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rise to possibly more _ ill-feeling—he 
meant the distinction in the town itself 
between the house and the agricultural 
land, which was, for the first time, 
under this Bill to receive special treat- 
ment, not merely as regarded sanitary 
rates, but also as regarded the heredi- 
tary burdens of the Poor Rate to which 
it had always been subjected from time 
immemorial. This was a question which 
he could assure hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not be lost sight of by the coun- 
try. The illustration he was about to 
give would expose, he would not say the 
insincerity, but the hollowness of the 
pretence that this Bill was one for the 
relief of agricultural distress. Take the 
case of the Metropolitan area. They 
had asked again and again out of the 
voluminous records of the Royal Com- 
mission, on whose authority the Govern- 
ment founded themselves, they should 
produce one single instance of a case of 
agricultural distress within the Metro- 
politan area. They had not done so. 
He believed that within a radius of 
15 miles from the centre of the Metro- 
polis it had been impossible to produce 
one single instance of a case of agricul- 
tural distress even in the most mitigated 
form, and yet no one doubted that there 
was within that area a large quantity of 
agricultural land within the definition 
given of agricultural land in the ninth 
section. [*‘ Hear, hear!’’] The result 
was that, by the Government’s own 
admission, over this enormous area every 
acre of land which corresponded to the 
statutory definition incorporated in the 
Bill would be entitled to have half the 
rates paid out of the public Exchequer, 
even though admittedly there was not 
one acre of it suffering froin distress, and 
even though, as they knew and as was a 
matter of common knowledge, it had 
been let at rents sometimes of £3 and 
£4 an acre or, at any rate, at rents 
which were extravagantly high as com- 
pared with the average rental of the 
whole of England and Wales. een? 
He pressed this point again in favour o 
the opposition to the Bill, and he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman when he came 
to address the House to justify before 
the House and the country the expendi- 
ture of this large sum of public money 
to relieve the rates levied on land which 
was only agricultural within the statu- 
tory definition and on which no distress 
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prevailed. [Loud cheers.| He knew the 
right hon. Gentleman could not and he 
knew he would not. Why? Because 
in Committee he admitted that he could 
not justify it, and by that declaration 
he should be bound. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The right hon. Gentleman said, and his 
words were upon record, that ‘‘in 
principle’’ he admitted that this land, 
which he then described as accommoda- 
tion land, ought not to obtain the relief 
which was given to agricultural land 
pure and simple which was distressed 
land. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Did the right 
hon. Gentleman recede from that ad- 
mission or not? [Cheers.| Of course 
he could not. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had made many pathetic speeches, 
but of all the speeches which appealed 
to his feelings, which had wrung his 
sympathy— [laughter|—the one which 
most excited sentiments of compassion— 
[renewed laughter |—was the one in which 
the right hon. Gentleman said :— 


“Neither I nor my colleagues have the means 
of putting into plain English words which will 
prevent this great, this gross abuse.” 


[Chesrs.| They endeavoured to provide 
the right hon. Gentleman and _ his 
friends with words. The Amend- 
ment was a very good one; and the 
Solicitor General, lawyer arg ono 
ter|—tried to pick holes in it ; but, in 
substance, no one doubted that it was 
possible for a person who had an English 
dictionary at his elbow to frame words 
which would prevent land in the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns, for which £3 
and £4 an acre was paid, from receiving 
relief under this Bill as distressed land. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] That was a problem 
which they were still told was insoluble. 
In conclusion he wished to say a word 
from the point of view of the taxpayer. 
Here the House was voting £2,000,000 
a year for five years to come. This 
money was to come from the pockets of 
the taxpayers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. It represented, as he had said, 
ld. in the Income Tax and 2d. in the 
pound on tea. They were going to take 
out of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pro tanto at any rate, the power to 
reduce the Income Tax by ld. in the 
pound. They were going to impose this 
burden not for the advantage even of 
the landed classes, but in the interests of 
persons some of whom were distressed, 
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and some of whom had land paying a 
high rental, for which there was no 
difficulty in obtaining tenants. [ Cheers. | 
He looked upon the opposition to that 
Bill from the beginning not only with- 
out shame or regret but with complete 
satisfaction. [Renewed cheers.| The Bill 
was sprung upon them as 4 surprise. 
When it was introduced it was only 
partially understood in the House and 
not understood in the country. In the 
course of these Debates they had made 
its meaning clear. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
It was a Measure which was never con- 
templated by those who put the present 
majority in power. He believed that 
the Bill, in point of justice and principle, 


taxpayers of the country without doing 
any appreciable good to anyone, and it 
was on those grounds that he moved 
that the Bill be read a Third time that 
day three months. [ Cheers. | 

*Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, 
Stroud) said of all the Bills which were 
promised at the last General Election 
none was more important than the 
present, both from the point of view of 
the assistance which it gave to agricul- 
tural depression, and from the point 


of starting a most important reform 


in local taxation. His right hon. 
Friend spoke of the impenetrable dark- 
ness of the Bill, but he should have 
thought that after the discussions which 
had taken place there was not one clause 
or line of the Bill which had not been 
thoroughly explained and understood. 
However much he recognised agricultural 
distress, he would not have supported any 
Bill except on the basis of local taxation. 
In all the discussions which had taken 
place it was not denied that real pro- 
perty was overburdened ; and, that 
being so, they attacked that point where 
the burden was most keenly felt. What 
was there in that in the nature of incon- 
sistency ? His right hon. Friend said 
that he had discovered at the eleventh 
hour that the Bill was brought forward 
merely as a compensation for the injury 
which might have been inflicted under the 
Finance Act passed by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. It was singular 
that this discovery should have been 
reserved for the eleventh hour. [Cheers. | 
The right hon. Gentleman next 
contended that the President of the 
Local Government Board, by re- 
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fusing to insert some definition of agri- 
cultural land, had not only left his- 
pledges unfulfilled, but had introduced 
the elements of injustice and inequality 
into the most material part of the Bill. 
But the definition of agricultural land in 
the Bill was the same definition as was 
found in the Public Health Act of 
1875, and was substantially the same as 
had been applied in all cases of discrimi- 
nation of rating since 1848. [ Minis- 
terial cheers.| Everyone who knew any- 
thing of rating must know that accom- 
modation land in the ordinary sense was 
included, and was intended to be in- 
cluded in that definition, and yet the 


| right hon. Gentleman opposite said that 
inflicted an enormous hardship on the} 


there was no analogy and no precedent 
for what was done in this Bill. [ Minis- 
terial cheers.| The difficulty was not to 
find a definition of accommodation land. 
He admitted that by apt words they 
might define accommodation land—{Op- 
position cheers|—but he challenged any 
hon. Gentleman opposite to find any 
such definition in any Act dealing with 
discrimination in rating. Accommoda- 
tion land was included in the Bill, and 
why was it included? Because it would 
be very unfair to excluce from the 
benefits of the Bill land in the neigh- 
bourhood of large populations, in 
boroughs, in borough districts, which 
had been included in all such Acts deal- 
ing with the subject of rating. Why 
should a man whose land was near a 
populous centre be denied the benefits 
of the Bill? Why should land in the 
neighbourhood of populous centres be 
excluded from the benefits of the Bill, 
when it was included, and properly in- 
cluded, in the discrimination in rating 
made by the Public Health Act of 1875! 
Mr. ASQUITH : Only as regards the 
Sanitary rate. [Opposition cheers. | 
*Mr. CRIPPS admitted that it might 
be a fair argument to say that the Poor 
Rate ought not to be included in the 
operation of the Bill. [Opposition cheers.] 
But, starting from his premisses that the 
rate in question was a rate that ought 
to be dealt with in the purview of the 
Bill, the analogy between this Bill and 
the Public Health Act was complete, 
and the Public Health Act was an exact 
precedent. Another argument of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was that, 
as rates in urban districts were higher 
than rates in agricultural districts, any 
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reform in the system of local taxation 
ought to begin with the urban districts. 
But the point was not the actual amount 
of rates. The point was the extent to 
which the rates were pressing upon a 
particular industry. [Ministerial cheers. | 
When the burden of rates in urban dis- 
tricts and its effect upon urban indus- 
tries were compared with the burden of 
rates in agricultural districts, and its 
effect upon the industry of agriculture, 
it must be admitted that it was neces- 
sary to begin the reform with agricul- 
tural rates, because, apart from the 
amount of those rates, they pressed more 
heavily upon the agricultural industry 
than did the urban rates on urban in- 
dustries. [Ministerial cheers.} He was 
thoroughly in favour of the reform of 
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urban rates were pressing more heavily 
on urban industries than agricultural 
rates were pressing on agriculture, they 
ought to begin the reform with the 
urban rates ; but it was because all the 


evidence was the other way—it was be- 
cause the agricultural industry was suffer- 
ing more than any other industry—{ Op- | 
position cries of ‘*‘ No!’ |—especially 


from the heavy incidence of local taxa- 
tion, that it was right and just and 
proper that they should begin with the 
reform of agricultural rating. Another 
argument of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that the arguments advanced 
from the Opposition side of the House 
in regard to discriminating between 
different classes of land and giving 
relief in proportion to necessity had never 
been answered. These arguments had 
been completely answered. The Gov- 
ernment had said that if they introduced 
reform of local taxation, as it affected 
agricultural land, they must apply the 
relief equally and equitably all round to 
all classes of land. It was not possible 
to draw a distinction between prosperous 
land in one locality, and unprosperous 
land in another locality, and he was 
satisfied that in the whole history of 
rating a precedent could not be found to 
support the proposition that in dealing 
with one subject-matter—as in this case 
the rating of agricultural land—they 
ought to discriminate or that they could 
discriminate between different shades of 
prosperity in agriculture. [Ministerial 
cheers.| The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked, who got relief under 
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the Bill? His view was that although 
some advantage was received and pro- 
perly received by the landlords, the bulk 
of the relief would go to the farmers, 
and so far as it did not go to them, it 
would go to the agricultural labourers. 
[Ministerial cheers and Opposition laugh- 
ter.| They had to consider from whose 
pocket the rate comes at the present 
moment. It was not the landlord, but 
the tenant who paid the rates. [Oppo- 
sition cries of ‘‘No!’’| That showed 
that some hon. Members opposite knew 
very little about the rating history of 
the country. The tenant-farmers in 
every part of the country had not only 
asked for the Bill, but they had asked 
for it as the one possible method by 
they 
[Ministerial cheers. | 
He doubted very much whether any 
meeting of tenant-farmers could be found 


|at which a resolution in favour of the 


Bill was not passed on the ground that 
the largest portion of the benefit would 
go to the tenant-farmers. They were 
the men who were entitled to the 
benefit ; they would get by far the 
larger share of the benefit, and while he 
admitted that the Bill would bring some 
advantages to the landlords, whatever por- 
tion of the benefit did not go to the tenants 
would, in the main, go to the labourers. 
Everyone admitted that agricultural 
distress was different in different parts 
of the country, but there were consider- 
able portions of the country where the 
question as between land keeping in cul- 
tivation and land going out of cultiva- 
tion was trembling in the balance. He 
believed the effect of the Bill would be 
to prevent land going out of cultivation, 
and bringing back land into cultivation, 
and in that way it would benefit the 
agricultural labourer. [ Min sterial 
cheers.| The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman also complained of the dis- 
tinction drawn in the Bill between houses 
and lands. But, as the President of the 
Local Government Board had already 
pointed out, that distinction was already 
drawn in 2,000 rural parishes, and _pro- 
bably in all urkan and borough districts. 
And was there a single instance of this 
friction between the householder on one 
side and the landowner on the other, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman alluded ? 
No, not one, although the law had been 
in force in Public Health Acts since 
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1848, and for this reason, that house- 
holders had recognised that the distinc- 
tion made was fair and equitable. The 
House had also been told in the course 
of the discussions on the Bill that it pro- 
posed to take this money from the poor 
taxpayers and hand it over to the rich 
landowning class. But the right hon. 
and learned Member for Wolverhampton 
had disposed of that argument by point- 
ing out that this charge—so far as it was 
possible to allocate it—would come out 
of the pockets of the Income Tax payers, 
and that £2,000,000 a year was equal to 
ld. in the pound on the Income Tax. 
He was not going to discuss whether 
that view could be substantiated or not ; 
but if it was right that personal property 
should have its fair share of local taxa- 
tion, then this Bill was founded upon 
justice and equity, because it did 
nothing more than take away from agri- 
cultural land some of the burdens in 
local taxation which at present it had 
most unjustly to bear. [Minesterial 
cheers. | 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said that many speeches 
had been delivered on the Bill, but, in 
his opinion, the injustice of the Bill had 
never been so thoroughly exposed than 
by the speech to which the House had 
just listened. [Cheers.] The hon. and 
learned Member commenced his speech 
by adopting the phraseology so popular 
on the Treasury Bench, and describing 
the Bill as a Bill dealing with a pressing 
and vital difficulty. But the hon. and 
learned Member soon dropped that argu- 
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the taxation dealt with in those Measures 
and the taxation dealt with in this Bill. 
[Cheers.| The relief that was given to 
agricultural land under the Public 
Health Act was relief given exclusively 
in regard to sanitary rates. There was 
no relief given to agricultural land under 
that Act or any other Act in respect to 
the Police Rate, the Poor Rate, or the 
Borough Rate. [Cheers.|  ‘‘ Why,” 
asked the hon. Member— 


“should we limit the operation of the Bill in 
regard to agricultural land? Why should we 
exclude land situated in large county boroughs 
from the benefits of the Bill ?”’ 


Yes ; why should land which was now 
let at £10 an acre for nurseries and 
market gardens—land which one day 
would be let as building land, when the 
£10 per acre would be turned into an 
enormous capital value—not have the 
benefit of the Bill? Why should that 
land not have half its rates paid, while 
the shopkeeper, the artisan, and the 
ordinary resident had not only to pay 
their rates in full, would not only re- 
ceive no benefit from the Imperial contri- 
butions, but would, in the case of the 
rates being raised—as they must be 
raised by this Bill—have additional bur- 
dens thrown upon them?  [Cheers. | 
The hon. and learned Gentleman ad- 
mitted that urban rates pressed heavily 
on the ratepayers. That was why they 
(the Opposition) asked that, if local rates 
were dealt with, they should be dealt 
with all round, instead of in favour of 
one particular class. The hon. and 


ment, for he did not give one tittle of | \learned Gentleman also stated that the 
evidence in support of the existence of | |farmers wanted the Bill, and asked for 


the difficulty which it was said the Bill | the Bill. 


Would the hon. and learned 


was introduced to remove, but proceeded | Gentleman produce from the vast pile of 
to deal with the arguments of his right | evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
hon. Friend the Member for East Fife mission on Agriculture a single state- 
in reference to the unfair working of the | ment by a responsible or representative 


Bill in its details as affecting local taxa- 
tion. The hon. and learned Gertleman 
laid particular stress on the argument 
in favour of there being no exclusion of 
accommodation land from the benefits of 
the Bill, inasmuch as no such discrimi- 
nation existed in the present law, neither 
in the Public Health Act in boroughs, 
nor in the Local Expenses Act in rural 
districts. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not attempt to deal with 
the awkward and unanswerable argu- 
ment that there was no analogy between 
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farmer that local rates were the cause of 
the agricultural depression, and that the 
relief of agricultural rates would relieve 
the distress? [Cheers.]| On the con- 
trary, it had been said that if they re- 
lieved the land from every penny of local 
rates, they would not touch the fringe 


of agricultural distress. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] He noticed that there was 
a great delicacy on the Treasury 
Bench in alluding to what _ the 
farmers really asked for. The far- 


mers wanted two things to relieve them 
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from their difficulties—they wanted Pro-| agricultural distress; and when the 
tection, and they wanted Bimetallism. | strength of the argument was against 
The President of the Local Government the relief of agricultural distress, they 
Board was now almost the last apostle} relied on the reform of local taxation. 
of the creed of Bimetallism. [Zaughter.]|[Chers.] As a matter of fact the Bill 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman might | would not relieve agricultural distress, 
be able to convert his colleagues in the|and it would not reform local taxation. 
Ministry to that creed, but, so fer| A maximum relief of 1s. per acre, or, an 
as might be judged from their official | average reduction of 5 per cent. on the 
utterances, made by the Chancel-|rental, was to save the agricultural 
lor of the Exchequer, Bimetallism|community from distress! As far as 
had not found favour with MHer/such relief went this Bill was an idle 
Majesty’s present advisers. [Zaughter.||mockery. [/‘heers.| He did not know 
The President of the Local Government; what the farmers at the market ordina- 
Board said that in many districts the| ries expected from the present Govern- 
decision as to whether the land should| ment; but when the agricultural interest 
remain in cultivation or not was trem-| was told that the beginning and end of 
bling in the balance ; and though he did/ the relief which the great Conservative 
not say so, he evidently implied that | majority was to give them was Is. an acre, 
this Bill would throw the balance on the| he did not think there would be any 
right side. Of course the land going|exuberant gratitude. [‘* Hear, hear!”| 
out of cultivation must be the most| Where the distress was real the relief 
distressed, and 10s. an acre, no doubt,, would be an idle mockery, and where 
would be a large rent to charge for such|the distress was not real—and there 
land. And yet they were told that 6d.| were large parts of the country where it 
an acre—the extent of the relief to be| was not—the relief would be a squander- 
given under the Bill—would keep such! ing of public money. [Cheers.] As to 
Jand in cultivation. ([Cheers.] What|the reform of local taxation, the hon. 
the Bill really was and did was pointed | and learned Gentleman had fallen into 
out by his right hon. Friend, and it|the error which had pervaded the whole 
would have to be repeated over the| course of this Debate and had confused 
length and breadth of the land. [Cheers.]| real property with agricultural property. 
This was not a Bill for transferring|The whole burden of local taxation at 
from some already existing accumulated | the present moment undoubtedly fell on 
resources in the hands of the Chancellor | real property ; but his point was that 
of the Exchequer funds which he did not | the real property in towns—the land on 
know what to do with. This was a Bill| which the mill, the shop, and the works 
for imposing new taxation—[cheers|—in| were built—was as much entitled to 
respect of the benefits which this Bill| relief from a monstrous injustice as was 
was intended to confer. Last year, if | agricultural land. | Cheers. ] It was not pos- 
this Measure had not been in contempla-| sible to remedy one injustice by creating 
tion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer | another as this Bill proposed todo. 1t was 
would have had a surplus of £2,000,000| not possible to reform a great national 
more than that which he announced to| grievance by diminishing the sphere of 
the House, and it would have been the) its operation in one direction and intensi- 
duty of the Chancellor to propose a read-|fying and aggravating its operation in 
justment of taxation putting into the|all other directions. [Cheers.] The 
pockets of the taxpayers that £2,000,000. | injustice was to be relieved as far as 
[Cheers.| The hon. and learned Gentle-| £4,000,000 of taxation was concerned, 
man opposite had contended that the|and was to be made far worse as far as 
object of the Bill was to combine the| £20,000,000 was concerned. He did 
relief of pressing distress with the reform | not deny that our system of local taxation 
of local taxation. It was impossible to| was unjust and unfair now, though it 
say what was the position of the Govern-| was not in its inception. When first 
ment on this point, because every night | imposed there was no other property but 
they had changed their position.|land, and in the reign of Elizabeth any 
[Cheers.] When the strength of the} rate must have been levied on the land 
argument was against reform of local | of the locality. But what was right in 
taxation, they relied on the relief of| the reign of Elizabeth was not right in 
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the reign of Victoria. He was quite ;[{‘“ Hear, hear!” ] This Bill was unsound 
ready to admit the injustice, but he|in its fiscal aspect, and why? The 
wished to see it remedied on statesmanlike | schedule of the Bill consisted of a list of 
principles. Before the Government had “ spending authorities,” and “ spending 
entered on their promised Inquiry—an | authority” was the right name. [Cheers. | 
Inquiry which they believed to be neces- | It was where the spending authority was 
sary, but which he did not—as to the | different from the taxing authority that 
necessity and possibility of some day re-| there was extravagance. Money was to 
lieving the injustice in the towns, they | be raised out of the national taxation, 
had made up their minds as to the reality |to which all classes contributed, and 
of the grievance in the rural districts, | then Parliament was to have no control 
and they werenow throwing away—there | over it or check upon it. It was to be 
was no other word for it—[cheers|—two | handed over to these spending authorities 
millions of money which would have been | which were so widely and fully described 
available for a great and national scheme. |in the schedule of the Bill. That 
As to the unjust working of this Measure | would be the reason why the money 
as between town and country, between|given by the Bill would lead to 
one kind of land and another, between | extravagance, and would to that extent 
districts distressed and districts not dis-|defer that thorough reform of local 
tressed, he could assure hon. Gentlemen | taxation which was so much desired 
opposite who represented large towns or | He believed that this Bill, as far as the 
counties where the urban districts pre-| farming interest was concerned, was a 
ponderated, that there had been no | mockery, a delusion, and a snare; that 
answer given by the Government, because | it would inflict on the urban ratepayers 
no answer was possible. [ Cheers. ] The | a gross injustice, and that it would in- 
manufacturerin Manchester, Birmingham, | volve the House of Commons in a great 
Leeds, or Sheffield would still have to be| sacrifice of public money with no 
eonvinced of the fairness of rating him to | corresponding advantage to the public 
the full upon his property in respect of| good. (Cheers.) 

all arrangements in which his neighbour} *Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
shared as much as he, while that very |said if he thought for a single moment 
neighbour, who happened to ‘be in|that this Bill was going to raise the 
possession of such improving and in-| price of corn or contribute to bimetal- 
creasingly valuable property as agricul-| lism, he should not stand up to advocate 
tural land in the neighbourhood of an| it inthe House of Commons. The right 
urban community, was receiving a large | hon. Gentleman opposite said this was 
dole from public funds—that was to say, | in no sense a Bill for the relief of agricul- 
money was to be taken from the man|tural distress. So much had _ been 
who was worse off and given to the man | acknowledged by the right hon. Gentle- 
who was better off. The hon. and lJearned|man in charge of the Bill, if by that 
Gentleman in his speech had kept clear | phrase it was intended to insinuate that 
of the poor rate, but that was the crux it was believed the Bill would restore 
of thewhole situation. The highway and | affluence to a distressed industry. But 
sanitary rates, and even the excessive|surely the right hon. Gentleman the 
School Board rate, were but a bagatelle; Member for Wolverhampton was too 
as compared with the poor rate. [Cheers.|| good a man of business to say that, 
The danger of anything approaching a| though they could not raise a man’s in- 
national poor rate had already been| come it would do nothing to relieve 
pointed out. This Bill was the first step | him if they diminished his expenditure. 
towards making the poor rate a national | To the extent that they diminished the 
charge to be defrayed by the House. amount to be levied from agriculture in 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] There were many hon. | the shape of rates, pro tanto they relieved 
Gentlemen opposite well acquainted with | the pressure under which it suffered. He 
local administration, and they must know | was personally grateful for the limit of 
that nothing could be more fatal to good | time placed upon the Measure under the 
administration of the Poor Law, or more pressure of Metropolitan members. 
productive of extravagance and far worse | During that time there would be an 
economic consequences, than defraying| inquiry into the incidence and burden 
the poor rate out of national funds. | of local taxation, and it was because he 
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was confident that urban constituencies 
ingeneraland the Metropolis in particular 
would emerge with such a strong case 
for some more equitable adjustment of 
local taxation that he thought the limit of 
five years a valuable concession. He 
conceded the po‘nt that there was land 
in the Metropolis which was going to 
receive a large amount of “ unmerited 
relief,’—land which was not £4 but £10 
an acre, and was rapidly approaching 
the condition of building land. But 
surely that was not an argument against 
the Bill, limited as it was in its duration. 
It was at any rate a slight compensation 
for the extra burden which was being 
placed on urban constituencies. 

Sin H. FOWLER: Compensation to 
whom ? 

*Mr. COHEN: It does not compen- 
sate all those who will have to pay the 
extra burden, but it is pro tanto compen- 
sation to a section of the inhabitants of 
urban constituencies. He should not be 
at all afraid to go before his constitu- 
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ents and tell them that this Measure | 


would possibly impose upon them some 
extra burden during the time it was in 
operation, but at the same time they 


would recognise, as he believed they fully | 


recognised already, that it was a Measure 
in relief of an industry which was far 
more depressed than any Metropolitan 
or urban industry, and, moreover, the 
Bill would not realise expectations if it 
did not result in a large diminution of 
migration from the rural districts into 
the Metropolis and urban centres gene- 
rally. It was undeniable that the severity 
of the pressure, almost the starvationand 
ruin inagricultural districts, had operated 
during the last five or ten years far more 
severely than in urban districts. He 
had not the least fear of the reception of 
this Measure in the country. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


*Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Accrington) said, as a representa- 
tive of one of the most populous parts of 
Lancashire, he endeavoured on the Second 
Reading to place the views of his con- 
stituents before the House, and stated 
then that unless a tremendous justification 
were made out for the Bill, it ought to be 
condemned. ‘The Government proposed 
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| to take the money of the taxpayers of the 
'country and devote it to the relief of the 
ratepayers of the country who paid the 
lowest amount of rates. They had hoped 
that as the Bill was discussed it might 
be toned down by Amendment or con- 
cession on the part of the Government, 
but the right hon. Gentleman had refused 
every Amendment, and day by day the 
right hon. Gentleman had, to use the 
classic phrase of the First Lord of the 
Treasury in respect to another Bill, made 
the Bill more and more detestable to the 
urban constituencies. They regarded 
this Bill as a bad example of class legis- 
lation, and they conceived that the 
, Government had no right to take the 
| public money and devote it to one par- 
ticular class in this way. Moreover, if 
they were going to relieve agricultural 
| districts they ought to relieve those which 
| were poor and needed relief. The dis- 
| cussion on the Bill had brought out this 
|undoubted fact, that. in this country 
‘there were whole counties which were 
not suffering from agricultural depression, 
and did not need help from the rates. 
They were bound in common sense to 
| discriminate therefore. But there was 
to be no discrimination. They had tried 
by their Amendments to limit the relief 
to those parts which needed it, they had 
argued that land round large towns, 
accommodation land, market gardens, 
orchards, etc., occupied by men who 
were carrying on a prosperous trade 
were not in need of this subsidy, but 
with no avail. The artisans in the 
towns would have to pay half the rates 
of their prosperous neighbours. The 
Government did not discriminate between 
the paupers and the prosperous, and if 
the prosperous man was a proud man he 
would repudiate their charity. In the 
discussion on the Bill there had been dis- 
closed another fatal objection—there was 
very little chance of this Bill ever being 
repealed, or, at any rate, of this grant- 
in-aid being repealed. When a farmer 
took a farm, the first thing he did was 
to look at the local burdens on the farm 
—the rates, tithe, and local outgoings 
For the next five years it seemed to him 
all future leases would be drawn between 
landlord and tenant on the basis of the 
tenant paying half the rates ; and when 
the time came, as he hoped it might 
before five years, for them to repeal this 
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obnoxious Measure, the tenant would 
meet them with this argument— 


“T reckoned that I should have to pay only 
half the rates, and now you are going to call 
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landlord in regard to raising his rent, or 
dealing adversely with the tenant as a 
consequence of the passing of this Bill? 
Those whom he represented, so far from 





upon me to pay double.” thinking that this was a fair and equal 
Bill, regarded it as most unjust—as being 
That argument would be a strong one. | calculated to set town against country— 
But supposing the farmer about to make a | ag piling up unjust and unnecessary 
lease did not believe that this would run| burdens upon the general taxpayer in 
beyond the specified five years, he certainly |fayour of a limited class. For these 
would not enter into a long lease. | reasons he felt bound to oppose the Third 
It was in the interests of the farmer, the] Reading of the Bill. 

landlord, and of the land itself that the) Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
lease should be as long as possible, as | port) said that in opposing the Motion 
that gave the tenant-farmer a chance of| for the Third Reading of this Bill, he 
developing the land with a hope of| should be enforcing his demand that the 
yetting some return and of doing justice |Government should appoint a Commis- 
to the land. He thought on the ground of | sion to corisider the whole subject of 
public policy it was a mistake to do any-| rating. If he were given to understand 
thing which should have the effect of | that such a Commission would be ap- 
limiting the leases to a shorter period | pointed, he should refrain from opposing 
than at present. When the time came, the Measure. Upon such a Commission 
the Government must either go to the there ought to be representatives from 
country after having treated the urban|towns and of real property other than 
and rural districts alike, or they would | agricultural land, so that it might com- 
have to explain on what principle they | mand the confidence of the country. Tn 
had treated the urban districts unfairly. | his view the passing of this Bill would 
The rates of the rural districts were to| be even more disastrous to the Party re- 
be relieved to the extent of two millions ;| presented by the present Government 
and as the rates in urban districts were | than had been the failure to carry 
altogether between 17 and 18 millions, through their Education Bill. He had 
they would have to find between seven | overwhelming evidence to show that not 
and eight millions if they were going to|only in his constituency, but in every 
treat them in the same-way as the rural | town in Lancashire the Bill was repug- 
districts. In order to do this, would the! nant to the great majority of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer face the electors. He was willing to put the 
country with a 4d. increase of the! matter to ‘the test by vacating his seat 
Income Tax, an 8d. increase on tea, or/and to take his chance of re-election on 
2d. an ounce on tobacco? Taxes would! the ground of his action with regard to 
have to be put on if they were to treat this Bill. He endorsed everything that 
urban and agricultural districts alike.| had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
And if this were done, it would only be! man the Member for Wolverhampton in 


taking the money out of the pocket of| the course of his able speech on this Bill. 


the taxpayer—who was, for the most | He denied that there was greater depres- 
part, the indirect taxpayer—in order to| sion in agriculture than there was in 
put it into the pocket of the ratepayer;| many trades in towns. Those who 
and it would be nothing less than a/denied the accuracy of that assertion 
fraud, for the payer and the receiver | could not be acquainted with the condi- 
would be one and the same person, /|tion of towns in the north of England. 
and would give no real or substantial In the second place he entirely denied 
relief. It had been denied that this|that rates pressed more heavily upon 
was nothing but a landlord’s relief| agricultural land than they did upon 
Bill ; but if it-was true that the land-|other kinds of property. The statistics 
lord. was to get no benefit from this Bill | that had been quoted in the course of the 
—(Mr. Srrurr: “No!”]—he had heard | Debates upon this Bill showed clearly 
it said a great many times, perhaps not by | that while rates had largely increased in 
the-hon. Member—what possible ground i the boroughs they had decreased in the 
was there for refusiag the Amendment, | agricultural districts. He further denied 
which proposed some restriction on the | that the proposal that half of the rates 
Sir Joseph Leese. 
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of agricultural property should be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund had been 
brought distinctly before the country, 
during the recent General Election, be- 
cause, if it had been, in all probability 
the composition of that House would 
have been very different from what it 
now was. This proposal had never been 
adumbrated in any speech, document, 
letter, or address of candidates who came 
forward at the late election on behalf of 
the Unionist Party. He did not deny 
that something ought to be done to re- 
lieve agricultural distress, but the Gov- 
ernment, as far as their mandate from 
the country at the last election was con- 
cerned, might just as well have proposed 
to put a duty upon corn as to bring for- 
ward this Bill. Speaking as a democratic 
Conservative, he believed that the only 
real way of assisting agriculture was to 
make a large reduction of rent. Ade- 
quate relief could not be given by merely 
tinkering measures of this kind. If 
landowners found that they could not 
pay their way they ought to turn their 
attention to something else in order to 
make a living. He looked upon this 
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Measure as a betrayal, well, he would 
withdraw that word and say a surrender 


of the interests of the towns to those of 
the country. It was because he be- 
lieved that this Bill would be injurious 
to the Party to which he belonged, that 
he had opposed it in the manner that 
he had done. 

Sir JAMES JOICEY (Durham, 
Chester-le-Street) said that he was glad 
to have heard the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, who 
had expressed his willingness to sacrifice 
the interests of his Party to those of his 
constituents. In his opinion this was a 
most unjust Bill. Ifa Commission were 
appointed to inquire into the incidence 
of rating he thought that the evidence 
that would be given before it would 
astonish those hon. Members who thought 
that land bore more than its fair share 
of rating. He should like to know what 
personal property did not bear its fair 
share of rating. It was said that the 
railway interest ought to pay more. He 
knew something of railway working, and 
he knew that wherever a large assess- 
ment could be made on the property of 
a railway company, it was always done. 
The hon. Member for Stroud said that 
the occupier paid the rates. He would 
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not reply to that himself, but he thought 
it well to remind hon. Members of the 
opinion held by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill: Speaking on 
a very different proposal to this, namely, 
the division of the rates between the 
occupier and the owner, the right hon. 
Gentleman said :— 


“ The effect on the owner is that if the rates 
are high, he gets less rent, and if they are low 
he gets more rent ; and I maintain that it would 
not be difficult to show that ultimately the whole 
burden of the rates falls-upon the owner of the 
land and no one else.” 


He thought that stated the case most 
accurately. He was convinced that the 
more this Bill was discussed the better 
the country would understand it, and 
once the country understood its true 
charactor, he was certain that the state- 
ment made by the hon. Member who had 
just spoken, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would lose a large amount of sup- 
port, would prove true. The object of the 
Bill, as he understood it, was to relieve 
distressed agriculture, but the question 
to his mind was this, was agriculture so 
much more depressed than other indus- 
tries that the Government were justified 
in making this proposal to take a large 
sum from the pockets of the ordinary 
taxpayer in order to compensate that 
industry? He represented a Division 
of the county of Durham, and he had yet 
to learn that the farming industry was in 
greater distress in that county than many 
other industries. The general condi- 
tion of the mining industry was just as 
depressed, even more depressed, at the 
present time than agriculture. He would 
challenge any hon. Gentleman opposite 
to give him one single instance of a 
derelict farm in either the county of 
Durham or the county of Northumber- 
land. On the other hand, he could point 
to many derelict mines in the county of 
Durham, in which hundreds, and in some 
cases thousands, of men used to be em- 
ployed, and not only had these men lost: 
their employment, but the owners had 
lost their capital. There were parts of 
the country, no doubt, such as Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex, where many derelict 
farms were to be found, but the Govern- 
ment refused to deal with these special 
cases. They were not content to deal 
with the unhealthy districts, but in- 
sisted on applying the same help to the 
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healthy districts. The congested dis- 
tricts in Ireland had been dealt with 
specially, as well as certain districts in 
Scotland under the Crofters’ Act, and 
he could not see why the Government 
could not have accepted the suggestion 
made to them to withhold their help 
from districts in England in which agri- 
culture was still in a good condition. 
He objected to the Bill on another ground 
—namely, that the whole system of 
giving large grants in aid was a very 
bad one. He believed in the old- 
fashioned maxim that taxation and re- 
presentation should go together, and 
that where money was raised, those who 
raised it ought to have control over its 
expenditure ; and he was certain that 
the system which was now being pur- 
sued by Governments in this country 
would ultimately lead to great waste and 
difficulties in the future. He main- 
taéined that there should never be a 
grant in aid from the Imperial Exchequer 
unless an overwhelming case was made 
out for it. What did the Government 
propose to do? They proposed to give 
relief to the land at the expense of all 
the other ratepayers, and who were the 
people who were to get the benefit? In 
the county of Durham there were 
minerals all over the county, and, gene- 
rally speaking, owners of the surface 
were the owners of the minerals, and 
the Bill proposed to tax all the other 
ratepayers in order to relieve the wealthy 
proprietors of minerals in that county. 
That was a monstrously unjust thing to 
do. Surely these gentlemen, who were 
receiving their £10,000, £20,000, and 
even £50,000 a year from their mineral 
properties, were not the men for whom 
the Government ought to put their 
hands into the public purse. In his own 
county the rates had been going up by 
leaps and bounds. He had had the 
curiosity to look into the rates in the 
Chesterfield Union. Every ton of 
mineral produce used in this country 
contributed its fair share of taxation in 
the form of rates to every improvement 
in the district where it was worked. 
Minerals, in fact, paid more rates than 
did land, for agricultural land enjoyed 
certain exemptions. For example, whilst 
minerals paid the full rate in sanitary 
matters, land paid only one-fourth, and 
minerals had always paid the increased 
Death Duties. Therefore, when there 
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was any depression in the mining in- 
dustry, that industry had a much 
stronger claim to assistance than the 
landed interest. Twenty years ago the 
rates in a certain area in Durham were 
£2,200, but there had since been a 
gradual increase, and in 1896 the amount 
paid was £9,500. Inother words a £1 
rate was paid in 1875, but now, owing 
to increased assessments, a rate of 
£4 15s. was payable. The rates were 
likely to increase still further, because 
miners were prone to take advantage of 
Statutes like the Free Libraries Act, 
and the Parish Councils Act, which 
afforded them opportunities of improving 
their position. He feared that grants in 
aid like this grant to the agricultural in- 
terest were likely to engender extrava- 
gance. The amount of the relief granted 
to land would have to be made good by 
householders, shopkeepers, ete. It ap- 
peared that the agricultural interest were 
anxious to take advantage, at other 
people’s expense, of legislation like the 
Light Railways Bill and the Artisans 
Dwellings Bill introduced by Lord Lon- 
donderry.' This Measure would be most 
unjust in its operation. Until 1832 
there prevailed in this country a system 
of class legislation, all power being in 
the hands of a small section of the popu- 
lation. Since that time they had done 
their utmost to abolish class legislation, 
and to remedy the evils due to legisla- 
tion of that kind. But this Bill was an 
attempt to reintroduce the old _per- 
nicious system. It was class legisla- 
tion, and he should not be surprised if 
the example which it set were adopted 
by the working classes, who now pos- 
sessed the voting power. The result 
would be legislation in the interests of 
class instead of legislation which was 
just to the whole community. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN said that if ever the 
time arrived when the Government 
would be required to justify before the 
country their action in connection with 
this Bill, he would be quite ready to 
meet all opponents upon this question— ' 
[ironical Opposition cheers|—confident 
that the course which he had pursued 
would meet with approval. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Fife had referred to what he termed the 
remarkable features of the Debates that 
had taken place. He agreed with the 
right hon. Member that those Debates 
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had been marked by some remarkable 
circumstances, and one of the most re- 
markable was that, in the main, the 
opposition to this Measure had been 
conducted by the Welsh contingent of 
the House —[laughter and cries of 
‘Order !’’ |—headed by the chief Welsh 
Member the Leader of the Opposition, 
who had been more violent in his de- 
nunciations of the landed interest and of 
landlords than anybody else. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] But he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman’s action, because he 
thought it was quite within the bounds 
of possibility that it might have cost him 
his seat hereafter—-the seat in which he 
had found a refuge—{cries of ‘‘ Order !”’ 
and cheers |—if he had adopted a different 
and more usual course on the part of a 
Leader of the Opposition. He did not 
wish to repeat the descriptions which had 
been given of the character of the oppo- 
sition which had been offered to the 
Government in the course of these De- 
bates. At one time, no doubt, insinua- 
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tions were freely made against Gentle- 
men on the Ministerial side of the House, 
attributing to them pecuniary motives, 
and almost attributing to some of them 
personal corruption—{cries of ‘‘Oh!”’ 


and cheers|— insinuations which he 
thought were now generally regretted. 
But there was one very gratifying 
feature to which he might refer, and 
that was that, with the exceptions which 
he had indicated, the Debates had, upon 
the whole, been conducted in a good 
humoured spirit on both sides of the 
House—[ Opposition laughter|—in spite 
of the bitterness of opposition and the 
sharp division of opinion. The right 
hon. Member for East Fife had asked 
questions as to the origin of this Bill, 
saying that it was wrapped in the deepest 
mystery. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given the House his own conception 
of the motive by which the Government 
were animated, that motive, according 
to him, being a wish to compensate the 
landlords for the injustice done to them 
by the Finance Act of the right hon. 
Member for West Monmouthshire. That 
was quite a new view to him, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman found it neces- 
sary to put it forward would seem to 
show that he was gravelled for lack of 
matter in his opposition to the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had gone on to say 
that the report was extracted from the 
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Royal Commission; but what really 
happened with regard to that Report was 
very simple. A unanimous decision—he 
begged the House to mark that—was 
arrived at by the Commission, appointed 
by the Government of which the right 
hon. Gentleman was a Member, that an 
interim report on certain questions 
should be submitted to the House of 
Commons and the country, and that de- 
cision resulted in the issue of a report 
which was supported, not unanimously 
it was true, but by a large majority. 
How, under those circumstances, the 
right hon. Gentleman could describe the 
Report as a Report extracted from the 
Commission he failed to understand. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Bill was not before the 
country at the time of the General 
Election. But how could it be? Gen- 
tlemen who were out of Office did not go 
about the country during a General 
Election with a bundle of new Bills in 
their pockets. [Opposition cries of 
‘* You were in Office !’’ and laughter. | 
True, he had forgotten for the moment ; 
but, at any rate, they had not been in 
long enough even to think about their 
Bills—and it was the fact that the large 
majority of Ministers had pledged them- 
selves at the time of the Election to deal 
with the question of the burdens upon 
land. {‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| He named that 
subject himself in his own electoral ad- 
dress. Then said the right hon. Gen-~ 
tleman, ‘‘ Rents have risen since 1815 
and rates have fallen.’’ Why did the 
right hon. Gentleman select 18157? If 
he had taken the period since 1879 or 
1880, when the agricultural depression 
began, and if he had referred to a return 
relating to that period, which was signed 
by the late President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own colleague, he would have 
found a very different state of things. 
Between 1879 and 1894, according to 
that return, the gross annual value of 
land had fallen from £51,800,000 to 
£40,000,000, or something like 22 per 
cent., and, of course, it was notorious 
that the condition of things had become 
much worse since 1894. The right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted from some other 
return, taking the figures from 1870, 
and giving different results, but he had 
omitted altogether the qualification 
given by his colleagues in the same 
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memorandum, which stated that the 
reduction in the assessments on land 
since 1870 did not represent the whole 
fall in the value of land. [* Hear, 
hear!”| Then the right hon. Gentleman 
fell back upon an old formula, which had 
been repeated again and again, and said 
that the Government had altogether 
changed the description of the Bill since 
it was introduced—that at first they 
based it on the existence of agricultura’ 
depression, and in a few days afterwards 
based it on the ground of the unfair 
rating of the land. A yet more extra- 
ordinary statement by the right hon. 
Gentleman was that, to avoid shipwreck 
of the Bill, the Government converted it 
from a permanent into a temporary mea- 
sure. But he (Mr. Chaplin) volunteered 
that concession on the Second Reading, 
and before he had been subjected to any 
pressure whatever, except, of course, the 
impartial requests made to him in various 
parts of the House. [Opposition laughter 
and cheers.| One or two of the right hon. 
Gentleman's own colleagues suggested, 
with great courtesy and kindness, and 
without any pressure or threats whatever, 
that they would be very glad to see an 
alteration of the kind in the Bill; but to 
say that he gave way to inordinate 
pressure on this particular point was 
contrary to the fact. (Cheers.| Why, 
by far the greater part of the speech he 
made on the introduction of the Bill was 
devoted to the inequality of local rating 
as between land and other descriptions 
of rateable property, and during the 
whole course of the Debates on the Bill 
no attempt had been made to answer a 
single word he said upon the matter. 
[Cheers.| At that time he quoted 
instances to bear out what he stated. 
He quoted from the reports of Mr. 
Hunter Pringle and Mr. Wilson Fox, in 
reference to Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, 
and Northamptonshire, and he thought 
that even at that late hour hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might, if they could do so, 
try to answer the arguments which he 
submitted to the House on the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. [Cheers.] Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the relief 
given under the Hill would go every- 
where—where it was wanted as well as 
where it was not wanted. [Opposition 
cheers.| He was not aware of any place 
where the relief was not wanted. [ Cheers. | 
But he had the majority report of the 
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Royal Commission who had investigated 
the matter during the last three years, 
and they came to the conclusion 


‘‘that there is no part of Great Britain from 
which depression can be said to be altogether 
absent. With rare exceptions it has existed and 
increased in intensity throughout the whole 
country for the last 12 or 15 years.”’ 


[Cheers.] Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to challenge him to give a 
single case of depression in the metro- 
politan area. Now, he ventured to say 
that in the face of an authoritative 
report like that to which he had just 
referred the onus lay upon hon. Gentle. 
men opposite to show that he was wrong. 
[Cheers and Opposition laughter.| He 
had not had very much time to meet 
the challenge of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but he had some cases which he 
thought would convince the House that 
it was utterly wrong to say that there 
were no cases of depression within the 
metropolitan area. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Mr. Pringle, in his report dealing with 
the district of Ongar, in Essex, about 
20 miles from London, and running on 
all sides into the metropolitan area, 
said :— 


‘Unless some change takes place whole 
parishes will be entirely out of cultivation. 
Farmhouses, farm buildings, and labourers’ 
cottages are becoming ruined, and where all 
this is in the midst of a network of railways 
and within easy distance of London.” 


If he had had time to examine the 
evidence on the subject, no doubt he 
could have specified particular cases 
quite sufficient to contradict the state- 
ments made by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
[Opposition laughter.| But he would 
mention the case of a meeting at St. 
Albans last year, when a gentleman was 
examined as to the farms that had been 
unoccupied for a length of time. He 
said that one of the best farms in the 
neighbourhood had been in the market 
for nine months and he would not take 
it if it were rent free, and that the 
whole of the district around was suffer- 
ing. That was within the metropolitan 
area. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. 
Gentleman further said that in separat- 
ing houses and buildings from land the 
Government were entering upon an 
internecine war, and that there was no 
analogy between the Bill and the pro- 
visions of the Sanitary Act. But this 
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Bill affected the borough, School Board, 
sanitary, county, and highway rates, 
and the farmers claimed that they got 
less benefit from them than any other 
class of ratepayers. The right hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, who had 
been a singularly frank and fair oppo- 
nent of the Bill, had alleged that there 
was a great injustice with regard to the 
burden of rates on real property. The 
only difference, so far as he could see, 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government was this—that whereas 
the Government in the present Bill dealt 
with one branch of the question, the 
right hon. Gentleman thought they ought 
to deal with the whole subject at once. 
The right hon. Gentleman repeated his 
apprehensions that the Bill would lead 
to extravagance, but he forgot altogether 
that the Measure contained very con- 
siderable safeguards against any ex- 
travagance whatever. He saw _ no 
reason for those apprehensions on the 
part of the right hon. Geutleman as 
to extravagance, and h» confessed 
that had he shared them he should 
have hesitated to introduce the Bill. 
He had been anxious throughout their 
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Debates to avoid as much as_ possible | 


controversial subjects, but it must not 
he understood on that account that he 
had not desired many times to reply to 
some of the charges which the Leader of 
the Opposition had made against the 
landlords of this country, and which the 
right hon. Gentleman had said were 
founded on evidence, every line of 
which he had read and studied, in these 
Reports. In view of those attacks, and 
without making any reflection upon the 


right hon. Gentleman, he desired to give | 


the House some few particulars to show 
how far these attacks were justified by 
the evidence before the Commission. 
The right hon. Gentleman made it a 
capital charge against the landlords that 
they had allowed the farmers to suffer 
by far the heaviest burden of these 
taxes-- 

“Nine-tenths of the burden, I may say 


ninety-nine-hundredths, have been borne by the 
tenant,” 


the right hon. Gentleman declared, and 
in order to support that statement he 
told the House that he had read the 
very important and instructive Reports of 


One of 


the Assistant Commissioners. 
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the first that he -looked at was the 
Report relating to his own county of 
Hampshire, by Dr. Fream, and _ he 
quoted two letters from farmers in that 
county to Dr. Fream which he need not 
repeat, but the drift of which was to 
show that there had been little, if any, 
reductions of rent, and that the landlords 
had been guilty of the conduct which 
the right hon. Gentleman attributed to 
them. But what did Dr. Fream say 
himself? He had not only had these 
letters, but he had seen and heard and 
examined farmers all over the country. 
The allegation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was that the landlords had done 
nothing in the reduction of rents— 


“ You demand the relief of the tenant farmer,” 


he said, 





‘‘and will not put forward a little finger to 
| assist him yourselves in that division of the 
|rates which has been recommended over and 
| over again.” 


That was a statement founded on Dr. 
Fream’s Report. This was what Dr. 
| Fream said :— 





‘-In the cases that came under my observation, 
|I did not meet witha single exception to the 
|rule that rents have been reduced during the 
‘last 12 years. (Cheers) In some cases these 
| reductions have been so great that tenants are 
| practically keeping on the farms at their own 
irentals. A large tenant farmer said to me :— 
| ‘It has come to this. You may regard the land 
| as practically of no value and look upon the rent 
{as merely covering the interest on house and 
| buildings.’ And he added that, by the time the 
jJandlord has met all expenses, he has scarcely 
| got anything left for himself. Not only are the 
l rents a diminishing quantity, but some have not 
| been paid for years, though the reduction may 
| have gone almost as far as possible without ex- 
| tinction. The landlord does not get even a fair 
| interest on the cost of the buildings, and yet 
| With ‘rents down to nothing,’ as it was ex- 
pressed to me, many of them continue losing 
money.”” 

|This appeared in the Report, every line 


|of which the right hon. Gentleman said 
‘he had read, but every word of which 
|he had suppressed both from the House 
and the country. [Cheers.| ‘‘ The fol- 
lowing description of Hampshire,’’ Dr. 
Fream went on to say, ‘‘ does not look 
as if the cause of depression was high 
rents,’’ and then he proceeded to give a 
lengthy account of the general condition 
of the county, in the course of which he 
said that old family mansions were 
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deserted, landlords were practically 
ruined and had left the country, and 
that rents had been reduced until the 
landlords had got absolutely nothing to 
live upon. It was a description which it 
would advantage every hon. Gentleman 
in the House to read. Then he came to 
the evidence of Mr. Stratton, every line 
of which the right hon. Gentleman said 
he had read. Mr. Stratton said :— 


“Tt seems as if the purely agricultural land- 
lord will be ruined. Many estates in Hampshire 
have not paid working expenses for a long time, 
and then the tenants are being ruined.” 


That was again in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own county. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Mr. Stratton further said:— 


‘* A great deal of Hampshire land is not worth 
occupying at ld. an acre; it is now worth 
nothing at all.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had also 
quoted Mr. Lander, of Shropshire. 
Well, Mr. Lander had stated that— 


“T must say that the landowners of Shrop- 
shire have, as a rule, perhaps met the farmers 
fairly.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| Then he took Mr. 
Rew’s Report, where he quoted the 
Norfolk Chamber of Commerce as saying 
that— 


“the landlords have lost probably not as little 
as £25 per acre the whole county over, or 
£30,000,000 in a period of 20 years.”’ 


He fancied that before any long time 
elapsed the right hon. Gentleman would 
be confronted with statements which 
would show, on reliable evidence, that, 
so far from the landlords never having 
lifted a little finger to help their tenants, 
their losses in capital value during this 
period of depression were estimated at 
something not short of 1,000 millions of 
money. In Cambridgeshire Mr. Fox, 
the Commissioner, said :— 


“Tt is safe to say that rent in the western side 
of this county has gone down 70 per cent.” 


Did hon. Gentlemen know what that 
meant? It meant that there was 
absolutely nothing left for the land- 
owner at all, and if they were to have 
the division of rates they asked for, in 
such a case he would have to meet that 
division from other sources if he 
possessed them, or else they would drive 
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him into a position which would mean 
bankruptcy and ruin. He could go on 
giving any number of cases showing, on 
reliable evidence, that rents had fallen 
50 per cent., and in Wiltshire from 
20 to 70 per cent. In Dorsetshire Mr, 
Rew quoted Mr. Homer, who said :— 


“he believed landowners had dropped 33 per 
cent. of their rental within the last five years, 
and, as the outlay is the same, their incomes are 
reduced 50 to 60 per cent., and their net income 
from 75 to 100 per cent.—that is, the outgoings 
are equal to the rent in some cases.” 


The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
Lincolnshire, where he said rents were 
something like 20s. per acre, and quoted 
a particular friend of his, Mr. Edmund 
Turnor, as an instance. The real facts 
were that Mr. Turnor’s income—and 
that was all found in the evidence—had 
decreased 59 per cent. and his rents, 
instead of being 20s., averaged 8s, 3d. 
an acre. [Cheers. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I read it out 
of the Report. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said if the right hon. 
Gentleman had read every line and 
every word, he had also read what he 
had just stated. [Cheers. |. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman read from the 
Report where Mr. Turnor says his rental 
is 8s. 3d. 7? It is not there. [Cheers.] 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I will read again 
what I say ; I give the exact particulars. 
His net income in 1877-8 was £21,000. 
In 1893-4 it was £8,000, a decrease of 
59 per cent., and that only nets 8s. 3d. 
an acre. 

Sir W. 
the Report ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes, certainly. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The 8s. 3d. ! 

Mr. CHAPLIN replied that it was. 
The right hon. Gentleman was confused 
between the gross and the net income. 
[Cheers.| He was quoting these particu- 
lars, not for the purpose of attacking the 
right hon. Gentleman, but simply to 
defend the thousands of landlords in this 
country from what he thought was a 
wholly mistaken impression of their con- 
duct. [Cheers.| There was a remarkable 
case which the right hon. Gentleman 
omitted to mention. That was the case 
of Lord Ancaster’ s estate in Lincolnshire. 
The outgoings from 1872 to 1893 had 
been upwards of one million sterling, and 


HARCOURT : Is that in 
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Mr. Wilson Fox, the Commissioner, 
said :— 


“the expenditure represented 66 per cent. of the 
gross rent received during that period. The 
net income in 1893 represented 2°2 per cent. on 
the money spent on new buildings, drainage, 
repairs, fences, and grass seeds between 1872 
and 1893, and 4 per cent. on the money expended 
on new buildings only between 1872 and 1893, 
without taking repairs into account.” 


He thought the House and the country 
would now have the opportunity of 
judging whether the somewhat violent 
attacks which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman in his series of 
Second Reading speeches were not alto- 
gether without that foundation on 
which such charges should alone be made. 
[Cheers.] He believed that the land- 
lords, as a class, had been most unfairly 
attacked, and he thought it would be 
only courteous on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman to make some ad- 
mission, at all events, that they did not 
deserve all the charges and insinuations 
that had been levelled against them 
during those Debates. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
No one was more thankful than he was 
that they were at last approaching the 
close of these discussions. [Opposition 
laughter.| He thought one result of 
them would be to show more clearly to 
the country who were the friends and 
who were the foes of agriculture at the 


present time. [Cheers and counter 
cheers.| He believed there was distress 
in other industries, and he greatly 


deplored the fact. He had always held 
a very strong conviction as to the cause 
of the depression and distress which 
existed so widely throughout the country 
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Opposition laughter.| He would ever 
rejoice that he was permitted to under- 
take, and had been successful in carrying 
to a conclusion, a Measure which he 
had supported because he believed 
t to be wise, expedient, and just, 
and because he regarded it as an instal- 
ment of that reparation to a distressed 
and suffering industry which had been 
due for so many years. [Cheers. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT, who was 
received with Opposition cheers, said : 
The right hon. Gentleman seems to 
think that I owe some special reparation 
to himself and his class for misrepresen- 
tations as to their action and position. 
Sir, if I thought that charge was well 
founded, I hope there is no one who 
would be more willing and would feel 
more bound to make that reparation. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] But upon what 
ground has he founded it? He says I 
stated—and certainly 1 did state and am 
prepared to maintain the proposition— 
that, in the agricultural districts of this 
country, the main burden and weight of 
that distress has fallen upon the tenants 
and not upon the landlords. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| How did I establish that pro- 
position? I established it out of the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
and out of every page of these Reports, 
because the right hon. Gentleman and 
his friends are never tired of saying that 
the tenants of this country are ruined, 
that their capital has gone, that they 
make no profits, and that their distress 
is indescribable. Is that true or is it 
not ? It has been asserted over and over 
again, and it has been made, in the main 
degree, the foundation of this Bill. Is 





—[ Opposition laughter |—but there was | that true of the landlords of England ? 


this distinction between the two classes 


In the very speech he has just delivered 


of property, that whereas the Party | the right hon. Gentleman has said, and 


opposite appointed a Commission to) 


has given the very figures himself, that 


; 8 7 " ‘ | ‘ 7 * - 
inquire into the distress in one case, | the rental of England at this moment is 


they did not think it necessary to appoint | £40, 000, 000. 
any Commission to inquire into the| ot ruin. 
Agriculture | 


other. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
had suffered long from an acknowledged 


injustice in the manner in which, as he | 
had always contended, it-was unfairly | 


rated and taxed as compared with other 
kinds of property. He had endeavoured 
by this Bill to some extent, at all events, 
to repair that injustice. He had been 


encountered throughout by an opposition 
the like of which he never remembered 
[ Ministerial cheers and 


in that House. 








That, at all events, is 
[‘‘Hear hear!’’] He has 
stated that the reductions of rent from 
the very highest point ever rea.hed was 
from £51,000,000 to £40,000,000, and 
will he say that the reduction of the 
capital and profits of the farmers is not 
more than that? [Cheers.| Everybody 
knows that it is, and I read from the 
pages of the Report that the rentals of 
landlords in many and in most parts of 
England are varying from 20s. to 30s. 
per acre, and that the instances he has 
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given, which exist unfortunately in 


large portions of the country, where 
rents have been greatly reduced to a 
very low figure are nos the governing 
principles of the rents of this country, 
otherwise the reduction of rent would 
have been a great deal more than 22 per 
cent., which is what he himself in this 
very speech said has been the reduction 
of the rental from the very highest point 
it had reached. He talks of 50 and 
70 per cent., but was it worth while ? 
Unfortunately there are instances of that 
kind, but he has given the demonstra- 
tion himself that the average reduction 
has not been more than 22 per cent. If 
we had the map before us, as we ought 
to have, which has been prepared by the 
Agricultural Department — [Opposition 
c/.eers|—we should have an answer to all 
these statements. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. WaAtrter 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) inter- 
posed the observation that the map to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
was only prepared in the Agricultural 
Department in order to illustrate the 
figures presented to them, and beyond 
this the Department were not in any 
way responsible for it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What does 
that map show? That this agricultural 
distress of an acute character is of an 
extremely limited nature. | Opposition 
cheers.| A large portion of the map 
shows that the assessable value in this 
country has not diminished at all, but 
has increased. [Cheers.| When the 
right hon. Gentleman was speaking just 
now of St. Albans and giving that as an 
example of the great distress that existed 
in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis, 
I looked into a paper, which is also pre- 
pared by the Agricultural Department, 





to see how the thing stands in Hertford- | 


shire. There are columns giving dis- 
tricts and unions in the country where 
the reduction is under 10 per cent., 
where it is between 10 and 20 per cent., 
between 20 and 30, and where it is 
above 30. There are about 600 unions 
dealt with in this paper, and the number 
where the assessable value has fallen 
below 30 per cent. is 82. Out of the 
600 there are upwards of 500 unions 
where the reduction has been under 
30 per cent. 
where it has been under 10 per cent., 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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and there are 103 where the assessable 
value has increased. When St. Albans 
was quoted I looked under the head of 
Hertfordshire to see what were’ the 
unions where the assessable value had 
increased and I found that the union in 
which it had increased was the union of 
Hatfield. [Opposition cheers.| The 
persons interested in that union will 
receive a reduction of half their rates, 
[Cheers.| I take only a single page, 
The lowest union upon that page is 
Hertford, and the union where the 
assessable value has increased was the 
union of Hatfield. [Cheers.] The first 
county named upon this column is that 
of Bedford, and the first name where 
the reduction of assessable value has 
been under 10 per cent. is the union of 
Woburn. That is a specimen of your 
agricultural distress, and it is in this 
direction that the right hon. Gentleman 
bestows his benevolence. [Cheers.| I 
maintained before, and I maintain again, 
that where rent is being received to the 
amount of 20s., 25s., and 30s. an acre, 
that interest has no right to come in 


forma pauperis for a reduction of rates 
g ] 


at the public expense. [Cheers.| That 
is the proposition I laid down. I did 
not say that the landlords of England 
had made no reductions in their rents. 
I know they have in many cases. Take 
Lord Leicester and others, too, they 
have made reductions to a very large 
amount, but what I did maintain and 
still maintain is that the landlords who 
are deriving 20s. and 25s. an acre from 
land, and who are asserting that their 
tenants are ruined, have no right to 
come upon the public for that relief 
which they ought themselves to give. 
[Cheers.| That is a proposition which I 
believe will be ratified and accepted by 
the country. [Cheers.] What business 
have they to come here and say— 


“Our tenants are ruined, they are paying 
their rents out of capital, they are making no 
profits, while we are making 25s. an acre out 


of the land.” 


That is the proposition I have placed 
before the House, and that is the proposi- 
tion we are prepared to place before the 
country. [Cheers.| With reference to 
this Bill, it has a feature in common 
with all the great legislative Measures of 
the present Administration—it is en- 
tirely different from the Measure they 
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(Cheers. | I remember in 


In the Queen’ s Speech we! those terrible times that that great 


were told we were to have an Education | industry, suffering as it did, did not 
Bill to help the Voluntary Schools. |come to Parliament suing —like the 
When the Bill appeared it was a Bill for | gentlemen receiving 25s. an acre as the 
the revolution of the whole system of |rent of land—for relief from the public 


education in the 


hear !’’ | 


country. |‘ 


Queen’s Speech we were told that we | industry of Lancashire. 


* Hear, | taxpayer. 
In the same way, in the/|spirit in which you deal with the cotton 


[Cheers.| That is not the 


[Cheers.| That 


were to have a Bill for the relief of | is not the spirit with which you are pre- 
|pared to deal with the iron or the coal 
had every reason to suppose that that | 


agricultural distress, and certainly we 


was to be the main and leading object 
of the Bill. Is that the main and 
leading object of the Bill? Wall you be 


prepared to say that ? | Ministerial cries | 


of ** Yes,’? and Opposition laughter. | 
What was the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the promoter of the Bill? 
He shirked the question of agricultural 
distress, and—like the hon. Member for 
Stroud, who, being an accomplished 
advocate, skimmed over the weak part 
of the Bill—took refuge entirely in his 
profound knowledge of rating. [Z Lawgh- 
ler. ] 
as to this Bill. I take a leading news- 
paper of June 26, and this is what they 
say on the conception of the present 
Bill :-— 


“We have admitted from the beginning that 
the proposal of the Government cannot be 
defended logically a measure of normal 
legislation.” 


as 


If it was a Measure of rating reform I 
suppose it could have been described as 
a Measure of normal legislation— 

“It isan exceptional remedy demanded by a 
state of things which is both exceptional and 
urgent. The distressed condition of British 
agriculture requires no elaborate proof. It is 
unfortunately self-evident, and Parliament has 
decided that a measure of relief should be 
adopted, on the same grounds upon which assist- 
ance was given to Ireland after the fai‘ure of 
the potato crop half a century ago—a policy 
often renewed in later years on a minor scale— 
and for the cotton manufacturing districts 
during the war of the American Secession.” 


That is the amount of profound wisdom 
with which the public is instructed by 
its principal lecturers. I. should have 
thought, if anybody knew anything at 
all, it was that during the terrible 
distress of the cotton industry during 
the American war, Parliament deli- 
berately determined that it would not 


industry, and, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man chose to taunt me with my vonsti- 
tuency, I will say with the tinplate 
industry, which is suffering quite as 
much or more as the agricultural indus- 
try at this moment. The right hon. 


| Gentleman does not know probably what 


That is not the popular i impression | 


_ party 


| you 


make grants out of the Imperial Exche- | 


quer which had to be borne by local | 


the tinplate industry is. {Laughter. | 
The speech of the hon. Member for 
Stockport reminds me very much of 
memorable speech delivered a week or 
10 days ago from those Benches by 
another hon. Member, who told you you 
were going back to the bad principles of 
class legislation which have always 
characterised the Tory and the landed 
when they had the means of 
laying their hands on the public purse. 
In the distress of the cotton industry 
what was said? I have before me a 
book giving an account of it— 


‘The first method which might have been 
adopted,” it was said, “was one of national 
grants, but the experience of the Irish famine, 
when large sums were misspent, if not wasted, 
in this way and the general conviction that 
charitable grants from the public Treasury 
are demoralising both to the dispensers 
and recipients forbade their mention at this 
moment.” 


Tt has been well said that there is 
nothing so demoralising as indiscriminate 
charity. This is a Bill for indiscriminate 
charity. [Opposition cheers and Minis- 
terial crivs of ‘‘No!’’| In the case of 
indiscriminate charity you relieve some- 
times, no doubt, deserving sufferers, but 
a large part of the money always goes to 
the sturdy beggar. ([Cheers.| Sturdy 
beggars are a class which have infested 
the country for a long time. [Cheers 
and laught:r.| What becomes of the 
false pretence that this Bill was intro- 
duced simply as a rating reform. If this 
had been a question of rating reform 
would have endeavoured to have 
/based it upon some sound principles 
| which should have been applicable to 
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same injustice. 


learned Member for Stroud submitted, 
mainly a Measure of rating reform. In 


all former cases where you gave sub-| 


sidies—whether that system was wise or, 
as we believe, very unwise—at all events 
it had this element of justice in it—you 
gave them to all classes. But for the 
first time you come forward with what 
you call assistance to the rates. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty gave 
£4,000,000 in assistance of the rates, all! 
of which has disappeared, and no one 
thanks him for it. Your £2,000,000 
will go, and no one will thank you for 
it. Formerly your help was given to 
everybody alike, but the conception of 
picking out one class and giving to that 
class, and that alone, the assistance of 
the rates never entered into the heart of 
even the Tory Party to conceive until 
they had a majority of 150. 
and cheers.| You see how sturdy 
beggars get on, as their majority in- 
creases. [Renewed laughter.| You say 
you are redressing an injustice under 


which all the labourers in this country | 


suffer. The money paid in rates in this 
country is £30,000,000, and you are 
going to relieve—how much ?—between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000, and the 
other £26,000,000 you are not going to 
relieve at all out of the money you have 
at your disposal. But you say, ‘‘ Five 
years hence we will see what we can do 
for you.’’ What sort of justice is that ? 
What sort of offer is that to make to 
the ratepayers of this country? How 
do you know there will be anything to 
give at all? And if you give it in the 
same proportion that you are giving this 
assistance it would require at least 
14 millions of money to meet the case 
and double the present Income Tax. 
What sort of prospect is that to offer of 
rating reform? You take the whole 
available surplus. That is something you 
cantouchandhandle. You keepthat your- 
selves, and you give the rest of the rate- 
payers of the country the chance of getting 
an equal share if you double the Income 
Tax. What sort of offer is that to make ? 
If this be of real assistance to the agricul- 
tural interest there are two conditions it 
ought to fulfil. It ought to do some- 
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all ratepayers who were subject to the, 
That is the true test of | 
whether this Bill is, as the hon. and) 
| Bill does not fulfil either of those con- 


| Laughter | 


| be applied. 
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centrate itself on the places where 
distress exists, and not spread itself over 
the places where it does not exist. Your 


ditions. The Bill unquestionably upsets 
the whole of your present local finance. 
That is a serious matter. Are you going 
to accomplish anything of real advantage 
to the agricultural interest ? The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board has 
over and over again said :— 


“We do not pretend that this is any real 
relief to agricultural distress. It would be 
absurd to say anything of the kind. Itis simply 
showing our sympathy.” 


Are you going through all this disloca- 
tion of local finance throughout the 
country and the injustice of giving a 
boon to one class of the community while 
denying it to others,and yet bring about 
nothing that deserves to be called relief 
for agricultural distress ? Are you going 
to add to that the absurdity of giving 
relief to districts which are not dis- 
tressed at all? Yet the country has 
been led to believe that you are going to 
do something for agricultural distress, 
Unfortunately, agricultural distress does 
exist, and to a terrible extent. Who 
denies that ? We know it ; we deplore 
it ; and if you had brought forward a 
Measure which in those districts which 
are severely suffering would have done 
real good you would have had support 
from every part of the country and this 
House. [Ministerial laughter.| I do 
not know why gentlemen should treat 
that with incredulity. We assert it 
most sincerely. In the Highlands of 
Scotland, judging by the title of a Bill 
about to be introduced, you apply your 
remedy to the ‘‘ congested districts,’’ as 
you have in Ireland. While we admit 
and deplore that there is distress in 
many parts of the country, we deny that 
the remedy in this Bill is an adequate or 
proper remedy. We say first of all that 
in the distressed districts it will do no 
good, and in the districts which were not 
distressed you are using public money 
for the purposes for which it should not 
That is the character of 
our opposition to this Bill. We have 
pointed out that there are large districts 
in the country which are not distressed, 


|and which have no title to obtain money 


thing effectual for agricultural distress, | from the public taxpayer of this country. 
and in the next place it ought to con-| The President of the Local Government 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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Board is not in a position to dispute 
that. He admitted it in principle. He 
knew, as everyone knows, that in the 
Metropolitan district there is not a single 
distressed parish. He was challenged 
to find a single instance. He has had a 
week to find one, !»ut has not found one, 
and has been obliged to go off to a place 
outside the Metropolitan district to 
endeavour to establish his case. There 
is no such case. Yet you are going to 
give relief to the owners of land who are 
not distressed, but are receiving large— 
I might almost say immense—rents at 
the expense of the householders of the 
Metropolis. This is equally true of all 
the great towns in England, of all the 
urban districts. Yet you are establish- 
ing this invidious distinction. When we 
protested against it we were told that 
the principle of your Bill was against all 
discrimination, and no discrimination 
would be permitted. I have been re- 
proached with bringing forward and 
supporting Amendments which were 
against the principle of the Bill. But 
what else are Committee and Report 
for? [Cheers.| Was there ever such 
an extraordinary argument that you are 
not to introduce any Amendment which 
the authors of a Bill say is against its 
principle ? I wish I had had the benefit 
of that doctrine on my Budget of 1894 
—{cheers|—when, day after day—not 
night after night, because I did not ask 
for night sittings—{cheers|—week after 
week, and month after month, hundreds 
of Amendments, renewed every morning, 
and every one of them against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, every one intended to 
destroy the Bill, were brought forward 
by Gentlemen opposite, and in a great 
degree by the right hon. Gentleman the 
leader of the House. [Cheers.| This 
doctrine that has been invented, that no 
Amendment is to be admitted which is 
against the principle of the Bill, is cer- 
tainly one of the newest and most 
ridiculous Parliamentary doctrines that 
I ever heard of. ([Cheers.] We never 
had the definition we asked for, and the 
Government said that it was quite 
impossible to draw up a definition. The 
hon. Member for Carnarvon, who has 
rendered great services with regard to this 
Bill—services which were recognised by 
the House—| cheers and ironical laughter] 
—after the Government had spent weeks 
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in endeavouring to find a definition 
of accommodation land, and after the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, with the assistance of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, had proved quite 
incapable of drawing up such a defini- 
tion—after all that, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carnarvon handed you a 
ready-made definition, drawn by your 
own Government, and contained in your 
own Bill, lying on the Table of the 
House at the time, and a definition 
almost identical with the Amendment 
which the Government had refused to 
receive from us. [Cheers.| I never saw 
Gentlemen so nonplussed—{cheers and 
laughter|\—as the Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench when confronted with 
the definition which they said it was im- 
possible to draw up, and which was found 
to be endorsed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. (Cheers and laughter.| I 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
on being so successful in defining accom- 
modation land in the Irish Land Bill 
when the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Law Officers of the 
Crown had absolutely failed. [Laugh- 
ter.| Only I think that, if there had 
been a little more solidarity in the Cabi- 
net, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have communicated to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board and 
the Law Officers of the Crown after he 
had, with the greatest facility, done that 
which they themselves found it impos- 
sible to do. We should have been quite 
satisfied with the drafting of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. What we de- 
manded was this—that you should some- 
where or other lay down the principle 
that land which was paying £4, £5, or 
£10 an acre in rent should not come 
upon the Exchequer for relief from the 
rates. [Cheers.| The question has been 
raised with reference to these rates. 
The right hon. Gentleman who conducts 
this Bill has said that this was the re- 
commendation of the majority of the 
Commission. Butit was not the recom- 
mendation of all the Gentlemen who 
signed the Majority Report. Two Mem- 


bers of the Commission who signed the 
Majority Report expressly dissented from 
this particuiar plan, and it is a remark- 
able fact that the two gentlemen who 
dissented from the plan were the late 
Chairman of that Commission and the 
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present Chairman. The question is, 
who is going to get this relief? The 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill says that it is the tenant. [Jinis- 
terial cheers.) Only the other day I saw 
a remarkable letter from a landlord on 
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this subject—a gentleman named Price, | 
who apparently lives in Wales. [ Laugh- | 


ter.| It is a letter written to recom- 
mend the virtues of a Conservative Gov- 
ernment to the tenants. It says :— 


“The Conservative Government have this 
Session passed «a Measure by which it is 
arranged that exactly half of all the rates pry- 
able by you shall be paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. This, I calculate, amounts 
to very close upon a reduction of 8 per cent. 
on the rent of each tenant on this estate. It 
amounts to exactly the same thing as if I were 
to send Mr. Watkin (the agent) round to you 
and say that I had decided to reduce your rent 
by £8 in each £100, and the same in lesser 
proportions.”’ 


Thus the virtuous Conservative Govern- 
ment is doing for the landlord what he 
might otherwise have had to do through 
his agent. [Cheers.| The letter gues 


on :— 
“The Conservative Government actually 
bestow upon us reductions which save our 


pockets and from which we derive appreciable 
benefits.” 


[Cheers.| The Bill is perfectly construed 
by landlords in Wales, and I expect 
elsewhere. [Loud cheers.) I will not 
argue further as to who gets the benefit 
of the reduction of rates, but IT will give 
one authority who will have influence 
with Gentlemen opposite. There was 
a speech made by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury in the year 1892 at Exeter. It 
was addressed to the agricultural in- 


terest, and it dealt with the question of | 


rates. The argument was— 


“We great landowners are too weak. 


the protection of our interests.’’ 


[ Ministerial cheers. | 


“Tf we get such a body we shall be able to do 
We may then be quite | - é : i 
certain that this question of rates will be | inherent vices of this Bill. 


what we want to do. 


thoroughly overhauled.” 


Yes, and in whose interest ? Was it for 
the tenant farmers ? [ Ministerial cries of | 
| Laugh- 
ter.| You want a little more instruc- 


Wait a moment. 


“Yes !?"] 


Sir W. Harcourt. 


{COMMONS} 


We 
should like to create a body of small inde- | 
pendent freeholders, who may reinforce us for 
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tion by your Leader. 
cheers. | 
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“There is no such crying injustice in this 
country as- the system which places upon the 
owners of land and houses the support of the 
poor and, where there are the School Boards, 
the education of the poor.” 


[Ministerial cheers.| The hon. and 
learned Member for Stroud says that 
everyone knows the occupier pays the 
rates. Yes, and I dare say that the 
| hon. and learned Gentleman’s servant 
| often pays his bills. [Cheers and laugh- 
|ter.| The principal proprietor in the 
| Union of Hatfield knows extremely well 
|where the benefit of the reduction of 
‘rates will go. It is to redress the ery- 
|ing injustice to the owners of land ; 
jand the suggested creation of a body of 
freeholders itself shows that the question 
is one for the owner, and not for the 
occupier. [Cheers.| We had a_ very 
remarkable speech in this Debate from 
{the hon. Member for Stockport. He 
told you why he had been silent hitherto. 
I suspect that there are many hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite who represent urban 
districts and who hold very much the 
opinion of the hon. Member. Party 
jloyalty may guarantee their votes to- 
| day, and may have secured their silence 
throughout these Debates; but they 
know perfectly well that what the hon. 
Member for Stockport has said is per- 
'fectiy true, and that the more this ques- 
| tion has been discussed, the greater has 
| been the repugnance felt in the industrial 
| centres of the country. [Cries of‘ No!” 
;and Opposition cheers.| It has been our 
| duty, as it was our right, to concentrate 
| public attention on the bearings of this 
| Bill upon the different branches of the 
|community. Ido not wonder that the 
| Government have been impatient at the 
| examination we have given to the prin- 











|ciples and consequences of this Bill. 
| There is a dose, as they will find, which 
| will become less and less agreeable the 
|longer they postpone the tasting of it. 
'The Amendments that we have moved 
| have been calculated to demonstrate the 
The Leader 
| of the House, in his funeral oration over 
| the Education Bill said that it would be 
buried, and the circumstances attending 
it, in the unfathomable bog of ‘‘ Han- 
sard.’’ We all rejoice that it has re- 








| ceived Christian burial ; but it is happy 
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for that Bill that it will be forgotten, 
and then, perhaps, it may be forgiven. 


But this Bill is not so fortunate in its | 


euthanasia. It is to live, and as the 
hon. Member for Stockport has told 
you, you will have no reason, as a Party, 
to rejoice in its life. | ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
This Bill will enjoy a more extensive cir- 
culation than the volumes of ‘‘ Han- 
sard ;’’ it will appear and reappear in 
that quarterly publication called the de- 


mand note of the rate collector. [ Cheers. } | 


It will be represented in its invidious in- 


justice to every householder in the coun- | 
try, who will know that he is made to} 


pay twice what his more favoured neigh- | 
bour is called upon to pay. 
majority of the householders will be per- 
petually reminded of the injustice of | 
which in this Bill they are made the | 
victims. The dwellers in the towns and | 


the populous districts, in the words of | 
Sir Robert Peel when he spoke of the| 


Repeal of the Corn Laws, will find when | 
they earn their daily bread with the | 
sweat of their brow that it is leavened | 
with injustice. [Chzers.| This Bill has 
its origin in the same spirit which in- 
spired the Corn Laws. 


particular class, and it will be an in- 


justice which will be felt as the injustice | 


of the Corn Laws was felt. The money | 


which you will give in many cases to the | 


richest’ cl: uses of the community under 


this Bill will be extracted from the taxa- | 


tion of the poorest classes, to whom you 
offer no equivalent relief. 


to the householders day by day and week 
by week, and it will be bitterly and 
justly resented ; and I desire to repeat 
what the hon. Member for Stockport 
has said with such deep conviction, that 


you will suffer in reputation more by the | 


Bill which you carried to-day than by 
the Bill which you abandoned last week. 
(Cheers. ] 
discredit of having abused the vast 
majority with which the country in- 
trusted you for the purpose of unjust 
class legislation. We shall have the 
satisfaction that to this iniquitous Mea- 
sure we have offered to the utmost of our 
power a resolute though fruitless resist- 
ance. [Cheers. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tux TREA- 
SURY : It is manifest from the perora- 


{1 Jury 1896} 


The great | 


[Cheers.] It 


is to give a monopoly and privilege to a| 


| Cheers. || 
The odious and invidious character of | 
this class legislation will be brought home | 


To you will belong the lasting | 
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tion of the right hon. Gentleman, what, 
| indeed, has been manifest from our pre- 
vious Debates, that he thinks the Speech 
which has been so often rehearsed and 
has now been brought to the highest 
pitch of perfection, is going to serve him 
| well on the platform in the course of 
the approaching autumn. [ Laughter. | 
I have no doubt, though I shall not be 
| there, unfortunately, to hear, there are 
| many provincial audiences which will be 
delighted with the hundredth repetition 
| of a drama which has been so admirably 
played out in its earlier stages upon this 
scene. Though I do not doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman will make an effect 
‘with his speech elsewhere as he has 
already and deservedly made an effect 
here, I am not sure that when the 
country has had five years to reflect over 
the Bill, which it will have before the 
Bill comes to an end, that it will come to 
the same conclusion, or that even the 
right hon. Gentleman will remain of the 
| same opinion which he has so confidently 
announced. And I am not sure that 
| when he has to draw up a programme 
‘for his Party at the next election, in the 
forefrontof the programme willappear the 
repeal of the Act, or the allowing tu drop 
of the Act which we are now passing into 
law. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| All I can say 
|is that if he does pursue the course which 
he has now adumbrated, it will not re- 
|ceive a cordial reception from certain 
constituencies which now send him sup- 
| porters to this House. [A laugh.| The 
right hon. Gentleman has told us that 
there is one peculiarity which marks all 
the Measures we introduce ; and that is 
that they never answer to the description 
| previously given of them in the Queen’s 
Speech. If we have a peculiarity so 
have right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
their peculiarity is that whatever Bill we 
introduce to redeem our pledges, they 
| always tell us it is the worst possible Bill 
we could have introduced, but that if we 
had introduced a different Bill on dif- 
ferent lines they would have given us 
their cordial and enthusiastic support. 
{Laughter.| I have a strong belief that, 
however much we might trim our sails 
in order to catch the favouring gale of 
the votes of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
we should always find that the one thing 
| we decided to do was the one thing 
| which their duty to the country, to their 


| Party, and to themselves, obliged them 
| 
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to resist. [Laught:.) The right hon. | ture on its legs again ; we do contend 
Gentleman has of course—‘‘it is his|and assert that this Bill will do some- 
nature to’’—attacked this Bil] on ya fre and something material, for agri- 
ground that in its essence it is what he|culture, and I oonfeus I am utterly 
calls class legislation, and legislation de- | unable to understand how hon. Gentle- 


signed not for the general class of agri- | men themselves are in a position to deny 





culturists, but for that more limited 
class the owners of Jand. If that 7 
the right hon. Gentleman’s view, 

should like to know what kind of Bill 
he would like to see introduced ‘in order 
to assist agriculture in Norfolk and Essex, 
and in other counties which even he 
would admit are suffering from agricul- | 
tural distress. I will guarantee to prove 
by precisely similar reasoning that what. | 
ever Measure is introduced in order to | 
benefit agriculture will, 
economic effect of competition, give the | 
whole benefit to the landlords. — [ Oppo- 
sition cheers.| I do not think the 
reasoning is sound, and if I had time, 
and this was the proper opportunity, I 
could refute it. But taking it as proved, 
T say that in common consistency the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to refuse to 
give any relief to agriculture, because, 
by the reasoning he has adopted, either | 
this or any other conceivable Bill would, 
by the natural effect of the competition 
of those who desire farms, throw the 
whole advantage to the owners of the 
soil. That such a conclusion can be 
drawn from such reasoning is sufficient 
to prove that the reasoning itself is 
fallacious. [Cheers.| An hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite told us the 
other night that he wished we would use 
our brains more and our majority less. 


It was not a very polite remark, but the | 
hon. and learned Gentleman is not a| 


very old Member of the House, and I 


doubt not he intended no insult to those | 


whom he was addressing. I do not in- 
tend to retort in kind on hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but I admit I am puzzled at 
some things which they seem absolutely | 
unable to comprehend. There are two 

things at least which no amount of ex- | 
planation appears ever able to drive into | 
their heads, although the two things in | 
themselves are neither obscure nor very | 
perplexing. The first of the things which | 
they seem unable to grasp is that it may 
be worth doing something for agricul- | 
ture, even though that something be not 
enough to relieve agriculture in ‘its pre- 
sent deplorable position. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


by the natural | 


| 


| generation, and for more than a genera- 
We never | tion—long before agricultural depression 
contended that this Bill will set agricul- | 


it. I observe that when they are 
jengaged in trying to demonstrate that 
I | the landlords are to get the whole benefit, 
|then the figures mount up to a tre- 
| mendous total, and they speak of an 
| ‘enormous dole’’ which the Govern- 
| ment are giving out of the resources of 
the general taxpayer to the owners of 
the eoal. But when they are considering 
not the owners, but agriculturists gene- 
rally, then the proportion at once 
| diminishes until you would hardly think 
| you were giving anything at all. [Laugh- 
| ter. | The truth of the matter, of course, 
is that what we are giving may not be 
‘as much as we should like to give, but 
|it is something material, and what we 
| give will not go to a single class or single 
jinterest connected with land, but will, 
|as we believe, go in the main, no doubt, 
_to the occupiers, and in no small mea- 
| sures to the tillers of the soil, and will, 
/no doubt, in some cases go, and rightly 
|so, to the owners of the soil also. The 
second proposition which no amount of 
| argumentation appears to be able to drive 
‘into hon. Gentlemen’s heads is that a 
Bill may have two objects, and it is not 
| inconsistent to claim on its behalf that it 
serves not one purpose, but two. I 
never heard that he was a particularly 
expert thrower who tried to kill two 
| birds with one stone, and yet, according 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, it is a gross 
logical inconsistency to say on one hand 
|that we are endeavouring to remove a 
great fiscal injustice, and on the other 
|that, inasmuch as that fiscal injustice 
‘falls on a distressed industry, this was a 
| peculiarly favourable and opportune 
| moment for dealing with it. Is that an 
‘absurd position? Is that an inconsis- 
'tent position? Is there any incom- 
patibility between those two proposi- 
tions? They seem to us to he obvious, 
| to be defensible. Let it be remembered 
| that the Party on this side of the House 
| ‘have not taken up this position now for 
the first time. It has been consistently 
ppeecnar tine on these Benches for a 


pronounced itself in any acute form, 
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long, indeed, before agricultural distress 
was thought of ; it has always been 
maintained by us that the present system 
of assessing the local rates was grossly 
unjust as ‘far as agriculture was con- 
cerned—| ‘‘ Hear, hear |’? |—and_ no op- 
portunity has been lost by us which 
legitimately occurred of enforcing those 
views upon the House and the country. 


{1 Juny 1896} 
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ceptions you can take into account, and 
no one can deal fairly by the proposal of 
the Government unless they are prepared 
to do what they have never yet done-— 
namely, to meet the cases brought for- 
ward over and over again by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, in 
which he showed the gross injustice to 
land of the present system of assessment. 








That is the real answer to much that has 


[Cheers.| 1£ you show that the present 
been said about the monstrous absurdity 


system of assessment is just, I admit you 
of giving out of the general resources of| have proved that our Bill gives a dole, 
the country to those persons engaged in/and nothing but a dole, toa distressed 
agriculture who, from local pecularities, | industry, and it is open to all the objec- 
i not suffer rsd the general depression | tions that may be brought against the 
which characterises that industry. If | system of giving doles to distressed in- 
this be a Measure of just relief, why are | dustries ; but if my right hon. Friend 
we to deprive from its operation a par-| be right, and no one has yet attempted 
ticular class because their pecuniary posi-| to prove he is wrong, then this is not a 
tion does not specially demand it? The|dole, but an act of tardy justice— 
right hon. Gentleman who opened this | [cheers]|—to a particular class of rate- 
Debate to- day compared the destination | | payers ; and, being an act of tardy 
of the money which is now being given | justice, it is none the less well-timed be- 
to a diminution of the Tea Duty, and | cause we are able to perform that act at 
he said, ‘‘ How much better it would | a time when the agricultural interest, in 
have been to have taken 2d. off the Tea | | whose behalf we are doing it, is suffer- 
Duty.’’ But if you were to take 2d.\ing from prolonged and undeserved 
off the Tea Duty, which might be a very | depression. [ Cheers. 
proper thing to do, you would not try; Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said 
and prevent the rich consumer of tea) that, while he was prepared:to listen with 
from benefiting by the diminution in the | respect to the speeches delivered by hon. 
price. [Cheers.| You would not say, ‘Gentlemen opposite, he thought that he 
“It is a very proper thing that the poor|and his hon. Friends had some right to 
man’s tea should not be taxed, but the! express the*views of their constituents on 
rich brewer ’’—I take a brewer because | this matter, which was of the utmost 
he is so often specified in this | import: ince tothem. He had never been 
(laughter|—‘‘ shall not have his tea | \able to understand the Jogic of the posi- 
cheaper because he can afford to buy | tion assumed by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
costly tea, and must pay the full price) site. One section—agricultural experts 
for it.’ In the same way, what we are | —asked what was the use of bringing in 
giving to agriculture is equivalent, said|a Bill which only put relief into the 
the right hon. Gentleman, to 1d. on the| pockets of the agr icultural classes to the 
Income Tax. Well, when you take Id. amount of 1s. “6d. an acre. The late 
off the Income Tax—and I hope the time | |Chancellor of the Exchequer said just 
will not be Jong before that tax is re- | now, ‘‘ What was the usein the county 
dueed—{cheers]—y ou do not go round|of Essex of giving relief which only 
and say it is very prorer to relieve the amounts to something like ls. an acre,’ 
small income-tax payer, the small rente| and added that itavas like pouring a tea- 
payer, as he is called in France, but the cupful of water on the Essex soil. In 
rich man must go on faying 8d. in the| Essex they did not try to rehabilitate 
pound. [Sir W. Harcourt: ‘‘ That is| | depressed agriculture by pouring a tea- 
what we did in 1894.’’?] The right hon. | cupful of water upon the soil. They 
Gentleman’s Party did nothing of the! | had too much water in that county 
kind—[‘‘ Hear, hear ! »1__hecause they already. Another section of hon. Mem- 
left the man with £1,000 a year to pay | bers declared that this was a Bill to take 
precisely the same amount per pound as|money out of the pockets of the poor 
aman with £100,000 or £500,000 a/| men and to put it into those of the rich. 
year. When you are dealing with fiscal | That was not the case ; certainly it was 
injustices, these exceptions are not ex- | not inthe part of the country which he 


| 
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represented. 
good deal about the land in the Metro- 


politan Police District, but he knew that | 


within 20 miles of Whitechapel Church 
there was land now lying derelict, and 
going out of cultivation. The hon. 


Member for Stockport had told them just | 
now that this was a question of rents | 
If his hon. Friend be- 


and landlords. 
lieved that agricultural distress was a 
question of rents he was capable of be- 
lieving anything. The hon. Gentleman 
asked why, if agriculture did not pay, 


they did not drop it, and added that | 


Lancashire millowners shut u. a mill 
directly they found it did not pay. That 
was all very well ; the hon. Gentleman 
might shut the door of a mill and go to 
Monte Carlo, or anywhere else, but far- 
mers could not close their farms. If 
they did that the land would go out of 
tillage, the labourers lose their employ- 

ment and crowd into the workhouses or 
the towns, where they did more harm 
than good. To shut up farms was pre- 


cisely what landlords in his part of the | 


country did not do. He was only a 
small Jandowner—had he been a large 
one he would have been in Newgate or 
the Bankruptcy Court by this time— 
[/aughter|—and only recently he had let 
some land rent free and tithe free simply 
and sclely that it might be kept in culti- 
vation, and the occupier might be able 
to get a living out of it. From his point 
of view this was not a question whether 
urban rates were high or rural rates low, 
but one of the Government seeing that 
land whic was going out of cultivation 
by miles was brought under tillage again 
if possible. The other day the hon. 
Member for North Islington seemed to 
infer that in Essex there was nothing 
but milk and honey. Surely his hon. 
Friend could not believe that. His hon. 
Friend was too good natured a man to 
wish to take away from the Essex Mem- 
bers their one ewe lamb, by which they 
might endeavour to obtain something 
from the Government, and that was, 
agricultural distress in East Anglia. 
He was prepared to admit that the Bill 
was not perfect. Since he had been in 
the House no Measure introduced had 
been perfect ; but, as the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said when he dealt 
with the Probate Duty, ‘‘ This is half a 
loaf, and half a loaf is better than no 
bread.’’ Had he been consulted before 


Major Rasch. 


{ COMMONS} 
Hon. Gentlemen talked a; 


| grateful for the Bill. 


| munity, 
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the Bill was introduced, he shouid haye 
advised that land paying 10s. an acre 
should receive more relief than land pay- 


| ing a greater amount—{ Opposition cheers) 


ie “shoal have advised a division ot 
rates between owner and occupier—Ire- 
newed Opposition cheers |—and, although 
he was not a member of the Church 
Party in the House, he should have ad- 
vised a reduction of the tithe rent-charge, 
But he and those he represented were 
The Government 
had done well, but he hoped that they 
would go one better in the Sessions that 
were to come. [| ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

*Mr. J. E. BARLOW (Somerset, 
Frome) said the hon. Member for Stock- 
port had spoken very strongly about the 
opinion which was entertained of the 
Bill in the part of the country from 
which he came. During the last fort- 
night he had been in the hon. Member’s 
district, and he could assure the House 
that the hon. Gentleman had not spoken 
one whit too strongly. There was no 
doubt that not only in the north, but 
throughout the country, this was the 
most unpopular Bill the Government had 
brought in this Session. The Education 
Bill was disliked by a section of the com- 
but it was not so universally 
disliked as the Bill they were now dis- 
cussing. To him it was a most mar- 
vellous fact that this Gov ernment, which 
relied for its majority chiefly upon the 
large centres of population, should, in 
their first Session, bring in a Bill which 
was particularly detested by the people 
of those places. [Cries of *‘ No, no !’’| 
This was a Bill which would undoubtedly 
have the effect of reducing the rates of 
w certain portion of land, and the defi- 
ciency would be made up by grants 
from the Imperial Exchequer, and those 
grants would be supplied, in some part, 
by money which came into the Imperial 
Exchequer from taxes on consumable 


articles. Did they mean to say that the 
intelligent artisans of Manchester, 


Liverpool, and Birmingham did not 
know already that they would contri- 
bute to make up this money in every 
ounce of tea they consumed, every glass 
of beer they drank, and every pipe of 
tobacco they smoked? This was well 
known already to those portions of the 
community, and it was a fact which 
would not be forgotten by them at the 
next General Election. But he was 
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much pleased to hear the President of 
the Local Government Board say that 
this Bill was brought forward in some 
degree to relieve pledges which the 
Government gave at the last election. 
It showed that the Government were 
beginning to think of their pledges. 
[Laughter.] Looking at the legislation 
they had attempted to pass during the 
present Session, there was a remarkable 
absence of Bills for the benefit of the 
great mass of the people. There had 
been nothing, for instance, with reference 
to Employers’ Liability. The Bill before 
the House was for the benefit of one 
particular class of the community, and 
would benefit the landowners of this 
country far more than all the other 
classes put together. He had not heard 
anyone say that the relief was such that 
it would enable the farmers to employ a 
larger number of men on their farms, 
and it was not urged that the effect of 
the Bill would be to withdraw some of 
the congested population from the large 
towns. No; the effect of the Bill would 
be to reduce that portion of the rates 
which was, in the first place, payable by 
the tenant, and therefore give the land- 
owner not so much reason for making 
those temporary reductions of rent which 
had in many cases done great harm, 
because they have allowed rents to be 
kept up at a nominal and fictitious rate 
which the land could not pay. This 
Bill was not wanted by the friends of 
the Government. It would do them an 
infinity of harm in the country. It 
attempted to give relief to one section of 
the community at the expense of heavier 
burdens, not only on the consumers of 
consumable articles, but also, in the long 
run, at the expense of putting heavier 
burdens on householders of the middle- 
class, factory owners, shopkeepers, and 
tradesmen in the country. Therefore it 
was a Bill for the crippling of industry. 


It would cripple industry in small coun- | 


try places, because if rates were increased 


larger sums would have to be paid by) 


the owners of factories and workshops. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 


Boroughs), speaking amidst cries of 
“ Divide !”’ 


of the House had said that no answer 
had been attempted to the instances 
given by the President of the Local 
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remarked that the Leader | 
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Government Board of the injustice to 
land of the present system of assessment. 
One instance was the case of A, who had 
invested his money in land, and B, who 
had invested his money in stock. A 
was paying a £50 rate while B only paid 
£13. The answer to that was that A 
invested his money in land subject to 
charges on the land. But in 10 years 
the Poor Rate had gone down from 
59,000 to 43,000. The President of the 
Local Government Board said this Bill 
was promised in their election addresses. 
He had studied the election address of 
the Leader of the House, and he wished 
the House to notice sequences of the 
legislative Measures there mentioned. 
The First was the Better Housing of 
the Working Classes. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
|SURY : Did you read my speeches ? 
| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he had 
|been very careful to do that, and he 
'challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
| point out a single speech in which this 
| Bill was indicated. Next to the Better 
Housing of the Working Classes came 
|the encouragement of freehold occu- 
| pancy, the amelioration of the lot of the 
aged poor, the protection of agricultural 
tenants in their improvements, the pre- 
| servation of Voluntary Schools, compen- 
sation for injured working men, and 
/next, and last, the ‘‘ easing of the heavy 
burdens under which British agriculture 
|is in danger of sinking.’’ What were 
the burdens under which agriculture was 
in danger of sinking? In the appendix 
|of the Report by Mr. Rew there is the 
|ease of a farm in Suffolk. Last yeur 
there was a loss of £307 on the working 
of the farm. The rates amounted to 
| £98, but the rent paid was £1,200, and 
what the Leader of the House called 
| ‘easing the burdens under which agri- 
culture was sinking,’’ was to pay £40 of 
|the rates, leaving the £1,200 rent 
‘exactly as it was. The fact of the 
‘matter was the Government were making 
hay while the sun shone’ for their friends 
—leries of ‘ Divide !’’|—and making 
it in a hurry as if they anticipated an 
early break up in the weather. But 
they meant to be assured that when the 
time came the landlords’ hay should not 
be left out in the wet, and that was 
|what this Bill meant. [ ‘* Hear, 
| hear !’’] 





| 
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Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ | make a speech after objection had been 

stand part of the Question.” | taken ¢ 
The House divided :—Ayes, 292 ;|__T## FIRST LORD or tue TREA. 
Noes, 140,-(Division List, No. 305,) | SURY : I believe the Bill is universally 
‘ " | approved ; and perhaps my hon. Friends 


The announcement of the numbers] i}) not press their objection. 





was received with Ministerial cheers. Mr. DUNCOMBE: I object. 
Main Question put, and agreed to;; Mr. LEWIS: We will never make 
Bill read the Third time and passed. an agreement again. 


ae | Third Reading deferred till  To- 
EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER | ™0FTOW- 
HOUSE BILL. Tis 
Third Reading deferred till To-| 
Pilsen | BENEFICES BILL. 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) | 48 amended (by the Standing Committee), 





BILL [1.1]. | deferred till Tuesday next. 
Second Reading deferred till To-| 
morrow. JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 


| Consideration, as amended (by the 
ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1.]. | Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
Second Reading deferred till To- | morrow. 
morrow. 
| POOR LAW OFFICERS’ 
PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To-| Consideration, as amended (by the 
morrow. Standing Committee), deferred till Tues- 
| day next. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT | 


AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To-| Consideration, as amended (by the 


morrow. | Standing Committee), deferred till Wed- 


| nesday next. 
BURGLARY BILL [u.1.]. - 


Second Reading deferred till To-| BOARDS OF GUARDIANS 
morrow, | AND LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. | next. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
STIPENDTARY MAGISTRATES BILL. 
_ (IRELAND) BILL. Considered in Committee, and re- 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. ported without Amendment ; Bill read 
| the Third time, and passed. 





SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. | eens 


_ WAYS AND MEANS. | TITHE REDEMPTION (No. 2) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 


y ae a Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Third reading read ; objection | ——— 


taken. ae : : , 
7 tah -3,| ORKNEY AND ZETLAND SMALL. PIERS 
Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) | “AND HARBOURS (Ri!-COMMITTED) 
said the Bill had the consent of all | BILL. 
parties. | Considered in Committee, and_ re- 


Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE (Cum-| ported, without Amendment ; Bill read 
herland, W.) asked if it was in order to|the Third time, and passed. 








di 


d. 
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INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [n.1.] 
Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday 13th 
July. 
BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


STREET NOISES BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read and 
discharged. Bill withdrawn. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS EXTENSION (No. 2) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th July. 


MARRIED PERSONS’ 
INDUSTRIAL 
INCOME TAX RELIEF BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
14th July. 


SMALL 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday 15th July. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL 

(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 22nd July. 


VETO 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
14th July. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS PILL. 
Second Reading deferred til] Tuesday 
14th July. 


CEMETERIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th July. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1895) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
ith July. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) (No. 2) 
BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 15th July. 





{1 Juty 1896} 





Half-Holiday Bill. 
FOREIGN GOODS 
(PREVENTION OF FRAUD) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[25th March] further adjourned till 
Wednesday next. 
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CEMETERIES RATING BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred To- 


morrow. 


till 


’ HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


DISTRESS ABOLITION AND 
SUBSTITUTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
14th August. 


OCCUPYING TENANTS’ 
ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
14th August. 


OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
14th August. 


OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
14th August. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS TO 
CHILDREN BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
14th July. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
13th July. 


SHOP ASSISTANTS’ HALF-HOLIDAY 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
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PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred _ till 


morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | 
next. 


POLLING ARRANGEMENTS (LONDON) | 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS 
(WEIGHING OF CATTLE) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) 


ACTS 
BILL [1.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday | 


next. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 


Second Report from the Select Com- | 


mittee, with Minutes of 
brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 


be printed.—{ No. 271.] 


Evidence, 


TRACTION ENGINES ON ROADS. 

Xeport from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence and an Ap- 
pendix, brought up and read ; 

Report to lie upon the Table and to 
be printed.—{ No. 272.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

On the Motion, “That this House do 
now adjourn.’ 

THe FIRST LORD or tre TREA- 
SURY said: I think it may be for the 
convenience of the House if I state that 
at the commencement of public business 
to-morrow the Scottish Rating Bill will 
be introduced. The next Order will be 
the Uganda Railway Resolution. Then 
there will be a small Resolution in Ways 
and Means, which it was necessary to 
pass before the Finance Bill can be pro- 
ceeded with. Then the Coal Mines 
Regulation Bill and the Light Railways 
Bill will be taken. 

Me. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy | 
Burghs) asked whether the right hon. 
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| Gentleman did not think that he was 
| straining the Rules of the House to an 
|enormous extent in placing the Scottish 
Rating Bill under the Standing Order 
‘which limited the Debate upon it to two 
speeches. The Bill dealt with a very 
large question in Scotland-—namely, that 
which related to congested districts, 
The Bill also dealt with the subject of 
the Land Tax. It was really three Bills 
jinone. He did not think that it was 
_wise to limit the discussion upon such a 
Measure to one speech on each side. 

Mr. Henry Broapunurstr (Leicester) 
and Mr. Joun Exttis (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give a better place on the Orders 
to the Coal Mines Regulation Bill. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) asked what was the nature of the 
small Resolution in Ways and Means to 
|which the right hon. Gentleman had 
| referred ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Resolution in Ways and 
Means is of a most trifling character. 
It has been discovered that manufactured 
cocoa in some form or another gets into 
the market without paying duty, and 
the sole object of the Resolution is to 
remedy that. I am extremely anxious 
to get the Coal Mines Regulation Bill 
through. The only Bills be fore it on the 
Orders for To-morrow are the Scottish 


tating Bill, which cannot by the Rules 
take up much time, and the formal stage 
of the Uganda Railway Resolution, 


upon which I do not anticipate there 
will be much discussion. Therefore, if 
the Coal Mines Regulation Bill is not 
reached before the dinue or hour it will be 
the fault of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
With regard to the Scotch Rating Bill, 
‘it is important that there shall be no 
‘delay in its introduction, so that ade- 
quate time may be given for the people 
of Scotland to consider its provisions. 
The only controversial parts of the Bill 
have been discussed ad nauseam on the 
English Bill. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that, in his 
opinion, the whole of the Bill was con- 
troversial. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
I do not believe that the rest 
of the Bill is controversial. 


House adjourned at One minute 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 2nd July 1896. 


COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


Barnsley Corporation (Water). 

Bexhill Water and Gas. 

Birmingham Corporation Water. 

Bonnybridge, etc., Water Provisional 
Order. 

Brighton and Rottingdean Seashore 
Electric Tramroad. 

British Gaslight Company (Norwich). 

Brixham Harbour and Market. 

Buenos Ayres and Ensenada Port 
Railway Company. 

Cambrian Railways. 

Canal Rates, Tolls and Charges Pro- 
visional Order (Strabane Canal). 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (Caledonian and Crinan Canals). 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (Burwell Fen, etc.). 

Cawood, Wistow and Selby Light 
Railway. 

Chelsea Water. 

Colwyn Bay and District Gas. 

Corporation of London (Metropolitan 
Market). 

Cowes Gas. 

Derelict Vessels (Report). 

Dispensary Committees (Ireland). 

Dundee Harbour. 

East and West Yorkshire Union Rail- 
ways (South Leeds Junction Railway 
Transfer). 

Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 1). 

Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 2). 

Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 6). 

Falkirk and District Water. 

Gas Provisional Orders. 

Glasgow Juvenile Delinquency. 

Great Northern London Cemetery 
Company. 

Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way. 

Housing of the Working Classes (Ire- 
land). 

Huddersfield Water. 


Irvine Burgh Improvement. 

King’s Lynn Corporation. 

Lambeth Water. 

Lanarkshire (Middle Ward District) 
Water. 

Land Drainage Provisional Order. 

Leeds Corporation Tramways. 

Leeds Hydraulic Power. 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 1). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 3). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 2). 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 3). 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 4). 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 5). 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 6). 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 7). 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 8). 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 10). 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 12). 

London County Tramways. 

Malvern Link. 

Manchester Corporation. 

Mersey Railway. 

Metropolitan Police Provisional Order. 

Muirkirk, Mauchline and Dalmelling 
ton Railways. 
National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society. 
Newport, Godshill, and St. Lawrence 
Railway. 
Padiham Urban District Council 
(Water) (Extension of Time). 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders 
(No. 2). 
Rother Valley (Light) Railway. 
Roxburgh, Berwick, and Selkirk Dis- 
trict Board of Lunacy (Water). 
Scovell’s Divorce. 
Sheffield Tramways. 
South Shields Corporation. 
Stafford Corporation. 
Stroud and Painswick (Light) Rail- 
way. 
Todd’s Divorce. 
William Hancock and Company. 
Whitstable Oyster Fishery Company. 
Ystradyfodwg Urban District Council 
(Gas and Water). 
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The Commissioners were the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR (Lord Halsbury), the Earu 
of Kintore (Lord in Waiting), and 
Lorp James or Hererorp (Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster). 





INDIA (EXPENSES OF TROOPS 
DISPATCHED TO AFRICA IN AID OF 
EGYPTIAN TROOPS). 

Return respecting ; laid before the 
House (pursuant to Address of Monday 
last), and to be printed.—[No. 172.] 


INDIA (INDIAN TARIFF ACT AND THE 
COTTON DUTIES). 
Return respecting; laid before the 
House (pursuant to Address of Monday 
last), and to be printed.—{ No. 173.] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Considered in Committee (according 
to Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
(TRANSFER OF PATRONAGE) BILL [1.1.] 
Queen’s consent signified; Bill read 3* 
(according to Order); and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE 
BILL. 


*Lorp PIRBRIGHT, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, explained 
that its object was to extend to the 
Liverpool Court of Passage a summary 
jurisdiction. He was informed that a 
number of cases were put down for 
which there was no defence whatever, 
and if this Bill were passed it would be 
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possible to dispose of them with a great 
saving of time and expense in the future, 

Tue Lorpv CHANCELLOR said that 
in Committee he shoulda endeavour to 
amend the Bill wherehe thought it wasde- 
fective. The object of the Bill, they were 
told, was to provide that justice should be 
done quickly—very quickly indeed—but 
they must take care that the defendants 
were heard. [‘* Hear, hear! ”] 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 


TRIAL OF DR. JAMESON. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: The reason I 
ask the question standing in my name is, 
that if it be the case that any question 
of law raised on the trial at Bar could be 
conclusively determined by the majority 
of Judges who take part in the trial, it 
seems to me to suggest a very serious 
question whether it is expedient in the 
present case that the trial should be by 
means of a trialat Bar. If it were tried 
before one Judge, then any question of 
law that arose could be argued before, 
and determined by, the whole of the 
Judges. I have seen from the ordinary 
sources of information that it is proposed 
to raise some points of law which might 
give rise to some difference of opinion. 
I am not able to form the slightest 
opinion on this, but at all events it is 
conceivable and possible that difference 
might arise. I cannot help thinking it 
would be unfortunate if a point of law 
of some substance, involving perhaps a 
matter of great and far-reaching im- 
portance, should stand for conclusive de- 
termination by so small a tribunal, when 
there might be a difference of opinion and 
no mode of having the case further . con- 
sidered. For that reason I ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether, if the 
indictment of Dr. Jameson and others 
is tried, as at present proposed, at Bar, 
any question of law which may arise 
would be finally determined by a majority 
of the three judges before whom the trial 
took place, without any power to reserve 
it for argument before, and decision of, 
all the Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division ? 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The|these Acts thought it best to exclude 
question of how the trial should|from your Lordships’ jurisdiction any 
take place is one in the unfettered | points of law reserved in criminal cases. 
discretion of the Attorney General, | I think this particular case is eminently 
‘who is the great Officer of State to|one for trial at Bar, because I cannot 
whom the law has accorded the right, |help feeling one of the most important 
if he thinks proper, to demand a trial at| questions is in regard to evidence. The 
Bar. I understand, from the same|jury cannot wait to be directed by the 
sources of information, that my noble and|Court for the consideration of Crown 
learned Friend has referred to, that he|Cases Reserved, as to what should be 
has asked for it, and that the Court has| admitted as evidence, but should have a 
made an order for trial at Bar. There-| prompt decision. It has been recently 
fore, the question whether it should be a| decided that in a criminal case any im- 
trial at Bar or not has already been de-| proper evidence admitted vitiates the 
termined, and I should be sorry if at this| trial, and therefore it is most important 
stage there should be any suggestion| that there should be three Judges pre- 
that this is not a satisfactory mode of|siding over the proceedings, to decide 
trial. Her Majesty’s Government have| there and then what should be admitted 
nothing to do with the question ; I am|and what rejected. The three Judges 
the only Member of Her Majesty’s Gov-| of the Court of Queen’s Bench seem to 
ernment to whom such a question would | me an admirable tribunal for trying such 
be likely to be addressed by the Attorney |an important case. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
General, and the Attorney General has}; Lorp HERSCHELL : I do not pro- 
made no communication of any sort to| pose to discuss the question, but my 
me on the subject. It is his duty bed ens might be taken to signify assent. 
form his judicial opinion as to whether | I am quite unable to adopt the view my 
there ought to be a trial at Bar or other-| noble and learned Friend takes, that 
wise. The Attorney General has de-| this is a matter entirely for the Attorney 


° ° | 
cided ; and I cannot concur in the sug- | 








|General. I think that on a question of 
gestion of my noble and learned Friend |a prosecution of this sort the Attorney 
that this is not a proper case for trial at |General is the Law Officer of the Crown, 
Bar. I think it is eminently one that|who, no doubt, is the adviser of the 
ought to be tried at Bar. It is one of Government of the day, but a question 
the most important forms of trial known | of this sort is one from which the Gov- 
to our Jurisprudence ;_ there are three | ernment cannot entirely detach itself, 
Judges who preside, but there may be land say that the whole matter is for the 
more. Trial at Bar is a somewhat! determination absolutely of the Attorney 
technical phrase. It is a trial by the General. That is a position which I 
Court of Queen’s Bench; the whole|cannot acquiesce in. Trial at Bar may 
Court is trying it, and instead of having | have some advantages, but it appears to 
a trial by a single Judge, and having|me to have, on the other hand, great 
reference to the Court, the Court itself is, | disadvantages. We thought it right to 
by the hypothesis, sitting and trying. | call attention to one very great objection 
Whatever be the number of Judges, | which there is to it—namely, that the 
whether three or more, if it is in the} most important matters of law arising 
Queen’s Bench, there is no power of re-| may be determined by a majority of the 
serving a case for the Court of Con-|Judges. Of course, the whole of the 
sideration of Crown Cases Reserved. | Judges .might sit, but that would have 
That cannot be done, and it has been so| other inconveniences. It would be very 
decided. I cannot help expressing my | unfortunate if important questions of law 
very deep regret that by the legislation | should be finally and conclusively deter- 
of 1873 and 1876 it was thought proper | mined by a small tribunal possibly differ- 
to deprive this House of any jurisdiction | ing among themselves. 

to decide upon any points of criminal} THe PRIME MINISTER (Tue Mar- 
law. I think it was a great misfortune. | QUESS oF SaLisBurRY) : As the noble and 
Some important historical caseshad been|learned Lord has referred to Her 
brought before this House as the highest} Majesty’s Government, I am induced to 
Court of Appeal, but for some reasons|say a word on this matter, which other- 
known only to themselves, the authors of| wise I should have considered strictly 


Z 2 
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legal. I understand the noble and 
learned Lord to lay down the doctrine, 
certainly new to me, that wherever Par- 
Jiament has intrusted special functions, 
prerogatives, or powers of assent and 
dissent to the Attorney General, the 
Cabinet as a whole is responsible for all 
that he decides. I must enter my ear- 
nest protest against any such doctrine as 
that. It is entirely new, and entirely 
alters the character of the guarantee that 
Parliament desires to obtain, and, so far 
as I know it, has never been in the con 
templation of Parliament when any such 
powers have been given to the Attorney 
General. I earnestly hope that the in- 
dependent action of the Attorney General 
will be preserved bv this House. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : I do not think 
it is a Parliamentary power at all. 

THe PRIME MINISTER : It does 
not matter whether it is common law or 
a Parliamentary power ; it is still the 
power of the Attorney General. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: That 
is by no means the same thing. The 
argument of the noble Marquess was that 
a certain power had been lodged in the 
Attorney General, which certainly im- 
plied, I thought, that it had been in- 
trusted to him by Statute. If the Gov- 
ernment, in grave cases of this kind, have 
no power whatever to see that the best 
form of trial is secured, I think it is a 
very unfortunate state of the law. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR : I think 
I ought to say that in my experience it 
has occurred that the Government has 
wished the Attorney General to do one 
thing, which he has refused to do on 
account of the independence of his office. 


Members of Parliament 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°, 
and to be printed.—[No. 174.] 





CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°, 
and to be printed.—[ No. 175.] 





ORKNEY AND ZETLAND SMALL PIERS 
AND HARBOURS BILL. 


Read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners.—[ No. 177.] 


The Prime Minister. 


{COMMONS} 











(Personal Interest). 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners.—[{ No. 154.] 
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House adjourned at Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow a Quarter 
past Four o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 2nd July 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATERFORD CORPORATION BILL. 
Lords Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 


COMMISSION. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ; 
The House went ; and, being returned, 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal 
Assent to Bills which had passed both 
Houses. (For list, see House of Lords 
proceedings of this day.) 


ISLE OF MAN. 

Account presented,—of Revenue and 
Expenditure for the year ended 3lst 
March 1896; with the Report of the 
Controller and Auditor General thereon 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[ No. 273.] 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (CODE 1896) 
MODIFICATIONS. 

Copy presented,—of Minute of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
dated Ist July 1896, modifying Article 
73 of the Day School Code, 1896 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
(PERSONAL INTEREST). 
Report from Select Committee, with 
Minutes of Evidence, brought up, and 
read ; Report to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed.—[ No. 274. ] 
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QUESTIONS. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
Sr HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies if he is aware 
that, in addition to the doubling of the 
bounties upon the manufacture of beet 
sugar in Germany, Austria and France 
propose to take similar steps, and thus 
inflict further injury upon the sugar 
industries of the West Indies and 
Australia, and the Colonial firms engaged 
in the trade; and what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government are taking, or 
propose to take, to obtain the abolition 
of a bounty fed competition with the 
industries of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies ? 
THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GrorcE Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): It is believed that the 
Governments of Austria and France are 
considering steps in consequence of the 
recent increase of Sucar Bounties in Ger- 
many. Her Majesty’; Government are not 
prepared at the present moment to take 
the initiative in any steps with regard to 
the abolition of the Bounty system. 


COAL MINE ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, will 
he state what number of lives were lost 
ineoal mines during each of the years 
1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, and 
the first six months of 1896, from 
explosions of various kinds ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
mE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuire Ripiey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): The numbers are: In 
1890, 319 ; in 1891, 76; in 1892, 146; 
in 1893, 175; in 1894, 329; in 1895, 
16; in the first six months of 1896, 169. 


MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether it would 
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be possible to inform the House on how 
many days in the course of any given 
year the Mediterranean Squadron, or 
divisions of it, have been at sea as 
fleets 1 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The infor- 
mation suggested by the right hon. 
Baronet could not. be extracted from 
the Journals of the Commander-in- 
Chief without much labour and trouble. 
I can assure the right hon. Member 
that the Admiralty are quite satisfied 
that the Mediterranean Fleet is suffi- 
ciently and thoroughly exercised and 
tested at sea by the Commander-in- 
Chief, who, with his whole squadron, 
makes yearly two cruises extending 
over several months; in addition to 
which, for the remainder of the year, a 
division of the Fleet has been con- 
tinuously employed in cruising. During 
the last 12 months, I should add, the 
movements of the Fleet have neces- 
sarily been much influenced by considera- 
tions of foreign policy. 


BOMBAY SMALL CAUSE COURT. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he has re- 
ceived a memorial from the Bombay 
Presidency Association against the 
appointment of Mr. C. N. Macleod, 
barrister-at-law, to be second Judge of 
the Bombay Small Cause Court, and 
what his decision on that memorial has 
been ; whether under the Secretary of 
State’s Dispatch of 12th September 
1889, a barrister, in order to hold this 
post, must be of ten years’ standing, 
and possess a thorough knowledge of 
the vernacular languages; and whether 
Mr. Macleod possesses these qualifica- 
tions ; whether the Secretary of State has 
issued any unpublished instructions modi- 
fying the Dispatch of September 1889 ; and 
if so, whether he will lay them upon the 
Table of the House; whether the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Macleod involves the 
supersession of Mr. Cursetjee, the third 
Judge, a barrister of 26 years’ standing, 
who has served as a Judge for 22 years, 
and has acted as first Judge of the 
Court on three occasions ; and whether, 








seeing that the fourth and fifth Judges, 
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who are also superseded, are officers of ex- 
perience and long standing, the Secre- 
tary of State will veto the appointment 
of Mr. Macleod? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I have received no 
memorial against the appointment of 
Mr. Macleod to the Bombay Small 
Cause Court. It was decided by the 
Secretary of State in Council, in com- 
pliance with the prayer of a memorial, 
which had the support of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Government 
of Bombay, that the restrictions laid 
down for the Provincial Service in the 
Dispatch of 12th September, 1889, 
should not apply to this office. That de- 
cision was conveyed in a Dispatch dated 
August 25th 1892; and I shall be 
ready to lay the correspondence on the 
Table if the hon. Member will move 
for it. The appointment is by law 
within the discretion of the Government 
of Bombay; and I cannot admit 
that the fact of certain gentlemen 
having already served as Judges gives 
them a claim in preference to any other 
person who, in the opinion of the 
Government, may possess higher qualifi- 
cations. 


OFFICIAL RESIDENCE (NORTH UIST). 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and 
Cromarty): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he is now in a position to 
state whether the landlord of the Island 
of North Uist, Inverness-shire, has yet 
agreed to allow the sheriff substitute and 
procurator fiscal at Lochmaddy residence 
there ; and, if not whether arrangements 
will be made to enable these officials to 
secure residence in the island ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHAamM Murray, Buteshire) : I am glad 
to be able to inform the hon. Member, 80 
far as the sheriff substitute is concerned, 
that a lease is now under adjustment ; 
but I am unable to say the same as 
regards the procurator fiscal. It is to be 
hoped that the proprietor and the pro- 
curator fiscal may eventually arrange 
the matter in a friendly way, but no 
power exists to compel proprietors to 
grant feus or leases to public officials. 


Sir William Wedderburn. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): T beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—(1) whether French 
subjects having mercantile transactions 
in or with British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies enjoy all the rights and _privi- 
leges of British subjects ; (2) whether 
the conversion of the Protectorate of 
Madagascar into a Colony will bring 
that island under the protective tariff of 
France, imposing commercial disadvan- 
tages on British merchants ; (3) whether 
any representation has been addressed to 
the French Government against the 
character of the proposed arrangement ; 
and (4) whether, when an intimation 
was given that France would be allowed 
a free hand in Madagascar, any stipula- 
tion or reservation was made with 
regard to British commercial rights? 

Mr. CURZON: The answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative. The 
suggestion in the second paragraph is 
the contention that has been put 
forward by the French Government. 
Representations have been addressed to 
them, and the matter is stil] under dis- 
cussion between the two Governments, 
The hon. Member wili find a reply to 
his fourth question in the terms of the 
Anglo-French Declaration——relating to 
Zanzibar—of August, 1890. 


LADY LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 
(SCOTLAND). 

Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
whether he has received a_representa- 
tion from the National Federal Council 
of Scotland for Women’s Trades, stating 
that there are over 556,000 women 
engaged in specific employments in 
Scotland, and in view of the differences 
in industrial conditions between England 
and Scotland, it is desirable a special 
lady Labour Correspondent to the Board 
of Trade should be appointed for Scot- 
land ; and, whether he will consider the 
expediency of making such an appoint- 
ment ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rirtcnir, 
Croydon): I have received the repre- 
sentation referred to. It is not desirable 
that the duties of any of the permanent 
officials of the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade should be limited 
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to particular geographical areas. There 
is at present an efficient lady Labour 
Correspondent, able to investigate such 
subjects needing inquiry in Scotland or 
elsewhere as falls within the province 
of the Department. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT. 

*Srrn CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it will be possible, 
if the Coal Mines Regulation Act (1887) 
Amendment (No. 2) Bill should fail to 
pass, to frame new special rules under 
the Act of 1887, dealing with some or 
all of the matters specified in Clause 1 
of the Bill in such a way that they will 
not be inconsistent with the general 
rules in Section 49 of the Act of 1887 4 

Si MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I am advised that it is very doubtful 
whether it would be legally possible to 
enforce by special rules some of the pre- 
cautions which the inspectors deem 
essential without the power which is 
proposed to be given in Clause 1 of the 


Bill. 


LADY VISITORS (H'}USE OF COMMONS). 

Dr. TANNER (A ‘ork Co., Mid) :I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether he has as yet ascertained with 
whom the power rests for limiting the 
number of ladies visiting the Terrace ; 
if he is aware that recently the numbers 
were so many that the western end of 
the Terrace was temporarily annexed ; 
and whether some arrangement could be 
made permitting the admission to the 
Terrace of those ladies who have seats in 
the Ladies’ Gallery, and in addition an 
equal number who shall have secured 
orders through Members securing them 
by ballot, and similar to the system now 
obtaining for the Ladies’ Gallery 1 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
kindly answer No. 37 at the same time. 
Further, I should like to ask him whether 
he could not arrange that the Crypt 
should be opened, so that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Cork and his friends, who 
cannot bear to see ladies having tea on 
the Terrace, might retire there to indulge 
in medita'ion and prayer ? 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
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whether, before any change is made in 
the direction suggested by the Question 
of the hon. Member for Mid Cork, which 
would limit or in any way interfere with 
the existing privileges of Members of the 
House to take lady friends to the Ter- 
race, an opportunity will be afforded of 
taking the opinion of the House by a 
vote on the question ? 

*TuE FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) : The question of the 
admission of ladies to the Terrace rests 
entirely with the authorities of the 
House. I am aware that the south- 
western end of the Terrace is often un- 
duly crowded. I understand that the 
whole matter will be considered by the 
authorities of the House between this 
time and next year, and thatifany new 
rule is made, it will not come into force 
until next Session. In reply to the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, I would point 
out that he will have an opportunity of 
raising the question on the Estimates, 
Class 2, Vote 2, or on the Appropriation 
Bill. 

Dr. TANNER: Is it the fact, as 
reported last week, that, in consequence 
of the overcrowding of some of the pas- 
sages leading to the Terrace, several hon. 
Members were not able to vote ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I had 
several complaints on the day in question 
that the Terrace was unduly crowded. 


(County Monaghan). 


NEWBLISS COURTHOUSE 
(COUNTY MONAGHAN), 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
—(l1) under whose trusteeship or 
control the Courthouse at Newbliss, 
County Monaghan, is placed ; (2) is he 
aware that it is occasionally devoted to 
the uses of an Orange Lodge, and that on 
certain anniversaries Orange flags and 
emblems are displayed from its windows ; 
and (3) whether it is in accordance with 
the law to use a public building for 
demonstrations of a distinctly party 
character ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) : The building in which 
the Newbliss Petty Sessions are heldis the 
property of Mrs. Murray Kerr. One of 
the rooms of this building is used for the 
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purposes of Petty Sessions, and this 
room has never been devoted to the uses 
of an Orange Lodge, nor have flags or 
emblems ever been displayed from it, 
though another room has been so utilised 
on certain occasions. Under these cir- 
cumstances the question raised in the 
third paragraph does not arise in the 
present instance. 


SALMON DISEASE. 

Sir CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the serious extent 
to which salmon disease is prevalent in 
the Taw and Torridge ; and, whether he 
can assist the local authorities by send- 
ing down an expert from the Board of 
Trade to report upon the outbreak, and 
to advise as to the best method of dealing 
with it? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am aware that 
salmon disease has lately prevailed in the 
River Torridge, but the epidemic does 
not appear to present any unusual 
features. It usually disappears in the 
summer, and, as an Inspector has already 
been directed to visit the fishery district 
on another matter as soon as_ his 
arrangements will permit, he will have 
an opportunity of conferring with the 
Conservators on the subject. 


LUNDY ISLAND 
(CABLE COMMUNICATION). 

Sir CAMERON GULL: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether telephonic communication be- 
tween Lundy Island and the mainland 
has been interrupted ; and, if so, whether 
he will take steps to have the cable re- 
paired at the earliest possible moment ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The cable is under 
the control of the Postmaster General, 
who informs me that it has been repaired 
and is now in working order. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether he is aware that 
general dissatisfaction exists among the 
veterinary profession throughout the 
country in consequence of the suppres- 
sion of the Veterinary Department as 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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originally constituted under the Board ; 
whether protests from the profession and 
many leading agriculturists have been 
repeatedly made since the change; and 
whether, inasmuch as the Department is 
dependent upon the cordial assistance 
and co-operation of the veterinary pro- 
fession in all parts of the country in 
order to successfully grapple with the 
various diseases to which the live stock of 
this country is liable, he will take steps 
to re-establish the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, under the responsible control and 
supervision of veterinary professors having 
the confidence of the profession generally? 
*Tne PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lona, Liverpool, West Derby): I am 
aware that the veterinary profession 
generally is in favour of the arrange- 
ment of business adopted prior to the 
retirement of Professor Brown at the 
end of the year 1893, but I cannot admit 
that the reorganisation which then took 
place can properly be described as the 
suppression of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, or that any real ground for com- 
plaint exists with regard to the status 
assigned to our veterinary officers. As 
the hon. Member is aware, from the 
replies given to previous Questions put 
by him on this subject, the status of 
those officers is identical with that 
usually given to the professional advisers 
of public Departments ; but I recognise 
that there has been some misunderstand- 
ing on the subject, and, as I am most 
anxious to give full expression to our 
indebtedness to the veterinary profes- 
sion, I have arranged that the Veterinary 
Department shaJl be given a separate 
place in the list of the Departments of 
the Board—subject, of course, to the 
condition that the status of the other 
officers concerned is not thereby affected. 


TELEGRAPHIC CHARGES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware 
that the late Postmaster General, Mr. 
Arnold Morley, not long before quitting 
office, wrote to the hon. Member for 
Canterbury, agreeing to his request that 
the word “by” might in future be 
omitted in the phrase “by post” or “ by 
train,” inserted as a direction for the 
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mode of delivery of a telegram ; and that 
the concessions thus announced as 
duly embodied in the regulations in the 
“Post Office Guide,” and still appears 
therein ; and will he explain why, never- 
theless, the regulations printed on the 
backs of telegram forms continue to 
demand the insertion of the word “ by” 
in the directions referred to ; whether he 
is aware that at the Charles Street Post 
Office, in the south western district, on 
the 26th ult., a clerk insisted on the 
insertion of the word “by” before the 
word “post” in inserting such a direc- 
tion in a telegram, and on charging for 
the extra word, notwithstanding Mr. 
Arnold Morley’s express promise, and 
the existence of a regulation founded on 
that promise ; and whether he will take 
measures for embodying the regulation 
which now appears in the ‘ Post Office 
Guide,” also in those printed on telegram 
forms, and for insuring that it shall be 
strictly observed for the future ? 

THE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston): 
The Postmaster General is aware that 
his predecessor in office agreed to the 
omission of the word “by” from the 
instruction “by post” or “by train” in 
connection with the mode of delivery of 
a telegram, and he regrets to find that 
the alteration has not been earried out 
on the back of the telegram form. He 
has given Instructions for the alteration 
to be made in the next reprint of the 
forms, and for a notice of the subject to 
be issued to the staff generally. The Post- 
master General is not aware of the 
Charles Street incident to which the 
hon. Member refers, but he will have 
inquiry made and the staff of that office 
instructed on the subject. 


IRISH TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been called to the reports 
in the papers of the adoption by the 
Upper Chamber of the Cape Parliament 
of a Resolution calling upon the Govern- 
ment of the Colony to approach the 
Imperial Government to ask them to 
extend to the Irish treason-felony pri- 
soners similar clemency to that extended 
by President Kruger to the Reform 
Leaders ; whether he is aware that this 
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Resolution was supported by the Attorney 
General on behalf of the Cape Govern- 
ment, and adopted unanimously ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
as yet received any representations of 
the nature indicated from the Cape 
Government ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I have not yet 
received any official information on the 
subject to which the Question relates. 


Compiny, Limited. 


IRISH MAILS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he has received a petition from 
the inhabitants of Ballylanders and 
adjoining districts in county Limerick, 
complaining of the inconvenience caused 
by the dispatch of {mails at 1 o’clock 
p-m. on Sundays, and asking that the 
Sunday mails be dispatched at 6 o’clock 
p-m., the same as on week days ; whether 
he is aware that the inhabitants of 
Herbertstown, Hospital, and Elton are 
also inconvenienced by the early dispatch 
of the Sunday mails, and desire a change 
to the hours of dispatch on week days ; 
whether he is aware that these early 
dispatches on Sundays are also incon- 
venient to the mc: engaged in conveying 
the various mails from the places named 
to Knocklong to catch the mail trains, 
because they are occupied during the 
best part of Sunday, which they might 
spend with their families ; and, whether, 
under the circumstances, he will cause 
the hour of departure on Sundays from 
the several places named to be changed 
to the week day hours. 

Mr. HANBURY: No such petition 
has been received, but inquiry is being 
made on the subject, and the result shall 
be communicated to the hon. Member as 
soon as possible. 


ARTHUR GUINNESS AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the shares in Arthur Guinness 
and Company, Limited (the entire pro- 
perty of which is situate in Ireland, and 
the major portion of the profits made 
there), owned by a person living in and 
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domiciled in Ireland, are considered 
assets of such person (after death) situate 
in England: whether in such case the 
executors or administrators of such 
deceased Irish holder of such shares are 
obliged to go to the trouble and expense 
of having a grant of probate or adminis- 
tration resealed in England before they 
can deal with or dispose of such shares ; 
and, whether the Income Tax paid upon 
the profits of Arthur Guinness and Com- 
pany, Limited, is placed to the credit of 
England and not of Ireland ; and, if so, 
whether he intends to make any changes 
in these matters ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuart Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The Company is registered 
in England under the Companies’ Acts 
1862 to 1883. The Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of the Company 
provide that the registered offices of 
the Company shall be situate in London. 
Shares in the Company are, therefore, 
assets in England whatever may be 
the domicile or place of abode of the 


deceased owner of the shares. Con- 
sequently, the grant of representa- 
tion in Ireland must be _ resealed 


in England. The Income Tax assess- 
ment on the profits of the Company 
is made in Dublin, the Duty paid there, 
and the amount placed to the credit of 
Ireland. In these circumstances, I do 
not think any change is required. 


CHANCERY REDEMPTION SUIT 
(READE v. PURCELL). 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg 


to ask the Attorney General for Ireland, 
(1) whether he can explain who is respon- 
sible for, and what are the causes of delay 
in, the Chancery Redemption suit of 
Reade v. Purcell (Kilkenny), now 
27 years pending; (2) whether he isaware 
that several of the plaintiffs in the case, 
who were tenants on the estate, and who 
were evicted for non-payment of one 
year’s rent some years ago, have since 
died in the workhouse, and that others 
surviving are destitute ; (3) what is the 
annual rental of the estate ; (4) who is 
the receiver, and what is the cost per 
annum of administering the estate by 
the Court of Chancery ; and, (5) whether 
he will take steps to have the suit of 
Reade v. Purcell brought to trial at 
once ? 


Mr. Patrick O'Brien. 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxixson, London- 
derry, N.): As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the facts are as follows: 
An Order was made in the suit by the 
Vice Chancellor in the year 1871, re- 
ferring it tothe Land Judge to appoint a 
receiver over the estate. The receiver 
was in due course appointed, and has 
been since in receipt of the rent. In 
1883 a petition for sale was presented to 
the Land Judge Court, but no sale has 
as yet taken place, and until it has been 
effected the suit cannot be wound up. 
I am unable to obtain any precise in- 
formation on the matters mentioned in 
the second paragraph of the question. 
In reply to the third paragraph, I beg to 
say that the annual rental of the estate 
is £384. 3s. Od., and the entire sum 
collected last year for rent and arrears 
was £416. 3s. Od., the receiver’s fees 
and costs for collecting which were 
£28. 17s. 1ld. The Executive are in 
no way responsible for this delay, and 
have no power to interfere to accelerate 
the proceedings. According to the 
practice of the Court, the parties in- 
terested have the remedy ir their own 
hands. They can bring any person 
responsible for the delay before the 
Court, and, should they so desire, can 
expedite the sale and have the suit 
terminated. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : Is the 
hon. and learned Gentleman aware that 
the plaintiffs in the case are paupers, 
that two or three of them have already 
died in the workhouse, and is there no 
possible means, in the interests of 
justice, of so expediting matters that 
they may have an opportunity of being 
heard ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND was not aware of the position 
of the plaintiffs, nor had he any power 
in the matter. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: Who is 
the receiver ? 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: I am not aware, but I will 
obtain the information for the hon. 
Member if he desires it. 


WRECK OF STEAMSHIP “DRUMMOND 
CASTLE.” 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 

Hornsey): I beg to ask the President of 
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the Board of Trade, whether he will | 
arrange that the official and ship’s logs | 
of all vessels during the time they were | 
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Ridley Commission, to allow such highly 


to Mohammedanism. 


paid staff posts to become a lever for 


introducing second division clerks into 


in the charge of the late captain of the|the upper division at salaries so dis- 
Drummond Castle in his capacity as/| proportionately high as compared with 
captain or as chief officer of such vessels| the initial salaries of the clerks who 
shall be open to inspection by representa-| entered the upper division by open com- 
tives of deceased passengers at the office | petition in the ordinary way. 


of the Board of Trade or elsewhere at | 
least six days before the commencement | 
of the Inquiry ; and, whether the same | 
means for information and facilities will | 
be afforded in respect of vessels in the | 
charge of the late chief officer of the) 
Drummond Castle as captain or as chief | 
ollicer of such vessels ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The official logs of | 
the vessels referred to in the question 
will be open to inspection at the Board 
of Trade during the time mentioned by 
my hon. Friend. The ship’s logs are in| 
the custody of the owners, who have | 
been requested to produce them at the, 
Inquiry. 


ADMIRALTY APPOINTMENTS. 

Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.) :| 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, with regard to the two staff clerks 
in the Admiralty recently promoted to) 
the higher division, will he state what | 
immediate advantage they derived from | 
such promotion to compensate for the | 
reduction of their salaries which they | 
suffered in consequence ; and, whether 
he can quote any precedents for reducing 
the salaries of permanent officials on 
their promotion to higher posts which 
were open to them by the regulations 
under which they were serving ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The hon. Member 
appears to assume that the two staff 
clerks were forced to accept promotion 
to the upper division. This of course 
was not the case. The choice lay 
entirely with them, and doubtless they 
chose to be promoted in the belief that 
the prospective advantages counter- 
balanced the immediate loss of salary. 
The question is not one of precedent 
but of the public interest: The clerks 
in question had been till a year and a 
half ago ordinary second division clerks, 
and were then appointed to staff posts 
at salaries almost double of those they 
had been drawing. It is not the 
intention of the Government, and it was 
certainly not the intention of the 





CELTIC MARKS. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the action of the Board in 
reducing the Celtic marks was taken 
after the receipt of any communication 
on the subject from any source ; whether 
that communication, with the names of 
the signatories, will be made public; 
and, whether, before coming to a deci- 
sion on the point, the Commissioners in- 
vited or considered any suggestions to 
the contrary ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 


informed that the Board, when fixing 


'the rules and programme for 1897, had 


before them several communications 
relative thereto. The question was 
settled by the Board—a very repre- 
sentative body—only after full con- 
sideration, though they did not officially 
invite vr consider any suggestions op- 
posed to a reduc.iun in the marks. Any 
communications addressed to the Board 
in this matter are departmental docu- 
ments, which it would be unusual to 
publish as a Parliamentary Paper, and 
I see no sufficient reason for departing 
from the ordinary practice in the present 
instance. 


FORCED CONVERSION OF CHRISTIANS 
TO MOHAMMEDANISM. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, what steps have 
been taken to carry out the recom- 
mendations made by Mr. Fitzmaurice 
(in his recent Report upon the massacres 
in Northern Syria) for securing the 
safety of the Christians who, having 
been forced by the threat of death to 
declare themselves Mussulmans, have 
returned, or desire to return to their 
Christian faith ? 

Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador was informed, in reply to the 
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representations which he made in conse-) ing of public meetings in the Clough; 
quence of Mr. Fitzmaurice’s Reports,| whether he will direct the immediate 
that the Sultan had decided on the! release of Mr. Brocklehurst, and also of 
following measures: Regular troops Mr. Leonard Hall, who is imprisoned in 
would be substituted for reserves; a/ the same circumstances, as being unlaw- 
Commission of Inquiry, then at Marash, | fully detained; and whether he will 
would be instructed to proceed at once consider their claim to compensation ! 
to Biredjik to inquire into the question Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
of the church which had been converted |I have made inquiries and understand 
into a mosque, and in the event of this) that Mr. Brocklehurst was convicted of 
being the case to restore it to its former} breaking one of the bye-laws for the 
condition and deliver it back to the regulation of the park by causing annoy- 
Christian community; further instruc-| ance in the park, and was sentenced to 
tions would be sent to the Commission | pay a fine of £5 or, in default, to one 
not to leave Biredjik until, by means of | month’s imprisonment. He is treated 
efficacious measures, confidence was jas a convicted prisoner not sentenced to 
thoroughly restored, so that the converts | hard labour, and is required to wear 
might be enabled to declare openly and | prison clothes, and has oakum in his 
officially their real religious views and | cell to pick, as provided in the Prisons 
perform their religious worship in perfect; Act of 1865. An alteration in the 
security. Mr. Fitzmaurice has been classification of prisoners is not possible 
directed to return to Biredjik in order} without fresh legislation; but, as I 
to watch the proceedings of the Com-| stated last week, proposals for legislating 
mission. on the subject are engaging my atten- 
Mr. BRYCE said the information the | tion. It is true there is no bye-law or 
right hon. Gentleman had given was) statutory authority expressly prohibiting 
contained in the Dispatch of May 18.) the holding of meetings in this park, but 
What he desired to know was what) the magistrate found as a fact that the 
steps had been taken to carry out the} meeting caused annoyance and _ con- 
promises given ? | victed the defendant accordingly. I 
Mr. CURZON said, if the right hon. | cannot interfere with the decision of the 
Gentleman would give him notice, he| magistrate in either case. 
would endeavour to ascertain. | 


BREACH OF PARK REGULATIONS | BRITISH POST OFFICE AT 
(MANCHESTER). CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr. F. CAWLEY (Lancashire, Prest-| Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary of | I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
State for the Home Department, whe-|sury, as representing the Postmaster 
ther his attention has been called to the | General, whether he is aware that English 
sentence, on the complaint of the Parks| newspapers containing comments or 
Committee of the Corporation of Man-| reports that are not palatable to the 
chester, of one month’s imprisonment | ruling Turkish authorities are rigorously 
passed on the 19th of June inst., by Mr. | suppressed and confiscated ; whether he 
Headlam, the stipendiary magistrate for | can confirm or contradict the statement 
the city of Manchester, on Mr. Fred. | that the British Postmaster in Constanti- 
Brocklehurst, B.A., for having simply | nople, in accordance with an arrange- 
spoken to a public meeting, which was| ment entered into some 15 years ago 
orderly and without obstruction, held | between the British and Turkish Govern- 
in a public open space on the outskirts | ments, declines to deliver newspapers to 
of the city, known as Boggart Hole| which the latter Government objects ; 
Clough ; whether he is aware that Mr. | whether he can state the circumstances 
Brocklehurst is being treated in all| under which Her Majesty’s Government 
respect as a common criminal, put to|consented to this censorship; and, 
wear prison clothes, and compelled to| whether any steps will be taken to relieve 
pick oakum ; whether he is aware that| the representative of the British Post 
there is no byelaw or statutory | Office at Constantinople of such obliga- 
authority whatever prohibiting the hold-| tions? 





Mr. Curzon. 
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Mr. CURZON: It is the fact that | 


the Porte from time to time represents to | 


the British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople that the Sultan objects to the 
circulation of such and such newspapers 
in the Ottoman Empire. The British | 
Postmaster has no agreement or under- | 
standing with the Turkish Government ; | 
but, on receiving word from the! 
Ambassador that a given paper is pro- 
hibited in the Turkish dominions, he 
refrains from allowing it to enter through 
the British Post Office. The sovereign 
right of any Government to object to) 
the circulation of newspapers which it 
considers objectionable cannot be pro- 
perly alienated by setting up a foreign | 
agency within its dominions to circulate | 
such papers against its will; and it 
seems only natural that if the Porte| 
tolerates the existence of foreign post 
offices within the Ottoman Empire, they | 
in their turn should abide by the laws | 
relating to printed matter. There 
appear to be only two courses; either 
on the one hand the withdrawal of the | 
sritish Post Office, and the consequent 
loss of a privilege to the British residents 
at Constantinople, or, on the other, the 
observance by the British Postmaster of 
the laws of the country in which he is 
allowed to work, even when those laws 
are less convenient to British residents | 
than British laws would be. 

Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley) asked | 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that prohibited newspapers con- | 
fiscated in the British Post Office were 
allowed to go through if sent to French 
or German offices ? 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) asked if the rule or regula- | 
tion of the British Post Office officials | 
applied to British subjects residing in | 
Turkey ? 

Mr. CURZON replied that it applied 
to newspapers to whoever they were 
directed. The answer to the hon. 
Member for Hanley was that what he 
had said only applied to the British 
Post Office. He had no information on 
the other matters to which he alluded. 

Mr. WOODALL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire ? 


Mr. CURZON : Yes. 


EVICTIONS (NORTH UIST). 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, whether his attention has 
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|does not seem to be correct. 
|ceedings referred to have been taken 
‘against four cottars only, and three 
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been called to the recent eviction in 
North Uist, Inverness-shire, of Widow 
Christina Flora M‘Leod, who was found 
by the sheriff's officer to be too ill to be 
removed, and who, while still ill, was 
subsequently evicted without having been 
visited by a medical officer; whether, 
when conveyed to the poorhouse at Loch- 
maddy, the officials there considered her 
condition was such that she should not 
have been removed; and whether he 
will have some inquiry made in regard 
to this action of the sheriff’s officer ? 

Tar LORD ADVOCATE: The hon. 
Member’s assumption that the woman 
referred to was too ill to be removed is 
not borne out by the official reports re- 
ceived by the Secretary for Scotland. 
It appears to him that the Messenger at 
Arms acted quite properly on the occa- 
sion referred to, and he does not therefore 
see any reason for a special inquiry into 
the matter. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 


Lord of the Treasury, whether, having 


regard to the fact that the land- 
lord of the Island of North Uist is 
evicting the cottar population there with- 
out paying compensation under the terms 


‘of The Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) 


Act, 1886, steps will be taken to stay 


\further evictions until the Land Court 


Commissioners are able to visit the 
island and decide upon the amount of 
compensation to be paid by the landlord 
for permanent improvements ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: The 
assumption in the hon. Member’s question 


The pro- 


evictions out of the four have been 
meantime abandoned owing to the illness 
of the cottars themselves or some of their 
families. There is no reason to believe 


|that the landlord is evicting these four 


cottars without paying them compensa- 
tion in terms of the Crofters’ Act, and I 
am not aware that any such claim had 
been made by any of them; but any 
good claim can be recovered in the usual 
way if the landlord refuses to meet his 
legal obligations. The Crofters’ Com- 
mission were in North Uist in April and 
October last, when they disposed of one 
application, which was the only one 
brought before them of the kind referred 
to by the hon. Member. Since April no 
applications for compensation have 
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reached the Commissioners from anyone 
in North Uist against whom proceedings 
of removal have been taken. 


CORDITE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether as 
large a percentage of nitro-glycerineis still 
used in the manufacture of cordite powder 
as in June 1895; and whether any 
changes have been made in the manufac- 
ture of the powder, cartridge, or barrel, 
such as to bring about less erosion or 
fouling of the barrel of the Lee-Metford 
magazine rifle. 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): No change 
has been made in the proportion of nitro- 
glycerine in cordite. Neither the powder 
nor the cartridge of the magazine rifle 
has been altered ; but the groove of the 
barrel has been changed with the object 
of increasiug its endurance and diminish- 
ing the metallic fouling, although as 
regards the latter no trouble has been 
experienced. 


VOLUNTEER BATTALIONS 
(TERRITORIAL DISTRICTS). 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether, although all 
Volunteer battalions form part of the 
territorial system, this system is in many 
cases ignored in the organisation of 
Volunteer brigades, so that instances 
occur in which Volunteer battalions of 
the same territorial regiment are allotted 
to different Volunteer brigades, and 
Volunteer battalions belonging to several 
separate territoral districts are allotted to 
one and the same Volunteer brigade ; 
whether, in consequence, colonels com- 
manding different territorial districts 
have been obliged to attend the same 
brigade camp for the purpose of making 
the annual inspection of their own 
territorial Volunteer battalions; and 
whether he proposes to take any steps to 
remedy this inconvenience ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
wide extent of many territorial districts 
often renders it impracticable to place 
all the corps of one district in the same 
brigade ; therefore, when inspections are 
held in the Brigade camp, it is inevitable 


The Lord Advocate. 
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that the colonels of the different districts 
should attend. As every effort has been 
made in the present arrangements to 
meet the convenience of the corps con- 
cerned, ro change is contemplated. 


TRINIDAD. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
he will state what progress is being made 
with the negotiations between Great 
Britain and Brazil in regard to the Island 
of Trinidad ? 

Mr. CURZON : No negotiations have 
taken place with regard to the Island of 
Trinidad since Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expressed their willingness to the 
3razilian Government to submit the 
matter in dispute to arbitration. 

Mr. WEIR asked’ whether the 
Brazilian Government had responded to 
the British Government ! 

Mr. CURZON : The Brazilian Govern- 
ment have not so far expressed their 
willingness to agree to our proposition. 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Capraix },;ORTON : T beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether he can state the annual value 
of the output of the Royal Ordnance 
Factories ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
average value of the output of the 
Ordnance Factories in each of the last 
five years has been £2,400,000. 


RHODESIA. 

Mr. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the statement is 
correct that Earl Grey, the Adminis- 
trator of the Chartered Company at 
Bulawayo, was jointly responsible with 
Sir F. Carrington for declining the. offer 
of armed assistance from the Cape 
Government; whether the Imperial 
Government had taken over the sole 
responsibility for the maintemance of 
peace and order in Rhodesia before the 
present rebellion broke out ; whether 
the forces now in Rhodesia are adequate 
to cope with the rebellion, or to prevent 
it from spreading over the whole country ; 
and, whether Sir Frederick Carrington, 
in refusing reinforcements of either 
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Imperial or Colonial troops, is acting on 
his own independent judgment, or is 
guided by the wishes and necessities of 
the Chartered Company ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir F. 
Carrington is solely responsible for 
advice to her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to the forces required to put 
down the rebellion. Earl Grey has 
expressed his concurrence with Sir F. 
Carrington’s opinion. 
the second part of the Question is in the 
afirmative. In answer to a_ similar 
Question I have already stated that both 
Sir Frederick Carrington and General 
Goodenough are of opinion that further 
reinforcements are not required at 
present, but they have been informed 
that her Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to send any forces that 
they may consider necessary. Sir F. 
Carrington is no doubt acting on his 
own judgment. 

Mr. MACLEAN asked whether the 
strength of the force required to put 
down the rebellion would not be limited 
by the power of the Chartered Company 
to pay the bill ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir ; 
certainly not. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) asked if the Government had taken 
over the military and civil administration? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No, Sir ; 
only the military administration. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE (IRELAND). 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. E. Carson), I 
beg to ask the Chief Secre‘ary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a document 
issued by the Schoolmasters’ Association 
of Ireland, protesting against any portion 
of the funds available for intermediate 
education in Ireland being applied to 
the establishment of a veterinary college; 
whether the Government have any 
intention of making such application ; 
and, whether an opportunity of dis- 
¢ussing in this House any such project 
will be afforded to Members before any 
funds are so applied ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


document referred to in the Question has 
been received. 


I cannot give a pledge 
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at present that the Government will 
under the circumstances propose to apply 
a portion of the surplus available from 
the grant to the Intermediate Education 
Board to the establishment of a 
veterinary college ; but of course, if such 
a proposal were made, an opportunity of 
discussing it in this House would be 
given. 


Frontier. 


NAVAL EDUCATION. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether, before decid- 
ing on a new scheme of Naval education 
he will communicate with the authorities 
of the great public Schools in Edinburgh 
Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and else- 
where in Scotland, and also with the 
Education Institute of Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tut ADMI- 
RALTY: If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman will kindly ascertain for me whe- 
|ther there would be any inclination to 
|establish Navy classes in Scotch Schools, 
\and whether their system of education 
would generally fall in with the prepara- 
| tion for the Britannia, I shall, of course, 
'be prepared to place myself in com- 
| munication with any educational estab- 
| lishment likely to co-operate successfully. 
But at present there is scarcely sufficient 
before me to entitle me to trouble Scotch 
educational authorities in the matter. 





INDIAN FRONTIER. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
|I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
| India if Haidari, Tach, and Sarwakai, 
'which were not part of India when ec. 21 
and 22 Vic. of 1858 became law, are now 
not beyond the external frontier of Her 
Majesty’s Indian possessions, and when 
and how were those frontiers so extended 
as to include those places ? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
would invite the attention of the hon. 
Baronet, to the answer given by me on 
the 4th June, which answers his first 
Question. As to how the places men- 
tioned have become formally included 
within the external frontiers of Her 
Majesty’s Indian possessions, I must 
refer him to the Kabul Convention 
recently published. 
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PRESENTATION CONVENT (THURLES). 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland—(1) whether he has received an 
influentially-signed memorial supporting 
the claim of the industrial school con- 
ducted by the sisters of the Presentation 
Convent, Thurles, to be. registered for 
the training of an increased number of 
female children ; and (2), whether, in 
view of the fact that the work and 
efficiency of this school have been highly 
commended by successive Government 
Inspectors, the numerous applications 
for admission from various parts of the 
country, and the willingness of the 
manager to considerably enlarge the 
existing accommodation, he will favour- 
ably consider the suggestion that the 
number of certified children be raised 
from 45 to 100% 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A 
memorial of the nature referred to in the 
first paragraph was received by me in 
December last. The result of inquiry 
then showed that, out of 47 children 
under detention in the school, 46 were 
from the County and City of Dublin, 
while there was but one child in the 
school from the County of Tipperary. 
Owing to the dimensions already assumed 
by the grant for industrial schools in 
Ireland, and the claims of existing certi- 
fied schools which meet the wants of the 
localities in which they are situate, I am 
afraid I cannot hold out a hope that any 
renewed application for an extension of 
the certificate now granted to the par- 
ticular institution in question will be 
favourably considered. 


NIGHT TELEGRAPHIC MESSAGES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact, as shown in the official corre- 
spondence of the Department, No. 
190,693, that a telegram handed in at 
Southampton at 10.55 p.m. on the 20th 
of May last, and addressed to an officer 
residing within 20 yards of the telegraph 
office in Paddington Station, reached the 
West Strand office at 11.42 p.m., and 
was thence carried by a messenger on 
foot to the house of the addressee, who 
was awakened long after midnight and 
required to pay ls. for porterage ; and 
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that, on the refusal of the addressee to 
pay porterage, the messenger said he 
could have the telegram without being 
required to pay anything, and so left it; 
will he explain on what grounds, on re. 
ceiving a written complaint from the 
addressee of the delay and claim for 
porterage, the Department has renewed 
such claim; whether he is aware that 
the present system of delivering night 
messages in London causes much needless 
delay, expense, and alarm ; and, whether 
he will make arrangements for the re- 
ceipt and dispatch of such messages 
from all London offices which are always 
open without special charge for porter- 
age 4 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General’s attention has been drawn to 
the facts referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and they are correct, except that the 
Paddington Station office is not a de- 
livering office, and that the telegram was 
delivered by omnibus as far as available, 
and not, as implied, by a messenger on 
foot the whole distance. The porterage 
should have been paid by the sender 
when the telegram was handed in, but as 
this was not done the Department has 
very properly sought to obtain payment 
from the addressee. The Postmaster 
General is not aware that the present 
system of delivering night messages in 
London causes needless expense, delay, and 
alarm, and he is not prepared, nor would 
it be in accordance with the Statute, to 
deliver telegrams without charge beyond 
the prescribed area of free delivery. The 
hours up to which offices are kept open 
for delivery are fixed with a careful re- 
gard to the reasonable requirements of 
the district, and the avoidance of undue 
expense to the State. 


PEA THRIPP. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to the attacks of the pea 
thripp in the East of England ; and if he 
will issue instructions for dealing with it? 
*Mr. LONG: We have not hitherto 
received any complaints as to the pre- 
valence of the pea and bean weevil during 
the present year. Information and in- 
structions respecting it were issued in the 
form of a leaflet last year, several 
thousand copies of which were then 
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circulated amongst agriculturists, espe- 
cially in Essex. The leaflet is kept in 
stock, and we shall be very happy to 
supply copies free of charge to anyone 
who may desire to receive them. 


Agricultural Rating 


JERSEY HARBOUR. 

Mason WYNDHAM-QUIN (Gla- 
morgan, 8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that on the 18th June a French 
torpedo boat entered Jersey Harbour 
and took soundings over the adjacent 
coast ; whether such proceedings are of 
frequent occurrence in the Channel 
Islands ; and whether any steps have 
been or will be taken to prevent them ? 

Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
My attention has not been called to the 
matter, but I will make inquiry. Com- 
munications have been made to the 
French Government on previous occasions 
with regard to similar occurrences. 


ANTEDILUVIAN ORDER OF 
BUFFALOES (BRISTOL). 

Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether his attention 
has been called to a case at Bristol where 
a police constable claimed the right to 
enter a room in a licensed house in 
which a tiled lodge of the Antediluvian 
Order of Buffaloes were holding a private 
meeting ; whether he is aware that large 
numbers of Masonic, Oddfellows, and 
other similar lodges hold their meetings 
on licensed premises ; and, whether inter- 
ference by the police with such meetings, 
except in cases where some breach of the 
Licensing Laws is suspected, is authorised 
by the Home Office ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
My attention had not previously been 
called to this case, but I understand from 
the newspaper report which the hon. 
Member has been good enough to send 
me, that the question of the right of the 
police to enter such meetings when held 
on licensed premises is still sub judice, 
and I can therefore express no opinion 
in the matter. I may add that the 
provincial police forces do not act under 
the authority of the Home Office, and 
that it is not the practice of the Metro- 
politan police to enter the lodges of Free- 
masons or similar lodges on licensed 
premises. 
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(Scotland) Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL eo (SCOTLAND) 

*THoE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHAM Murray, Buteshire) rose to ask 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
law with respect to the classification of 
lands and heritages for purposes of rat- 
ing in Scotland ; for thé relief of the 
occupiers of agricultural lands and 
heritages ; for the creation of a fund for 
the improvement of congested districts 
in the Highlands and Islands ; and for 
relief from the payment of Land Tax in 
burghs in Scotland. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked, on a 
point of order, whether this was a Bill 
which could be brought in under the 
new Standing Order, by which no discus- 
sion could take place on the Bill beyond 
a speech from each side of the House ? 

*Mr.SPEAKER: This is not a question 
of Order ; and certainly I can express 
no opinion at present. I have not yet 
heard what the Bill is. No doubt there 
are}Bills which ought not to be introduced 
under Standing Order No. 19; but I 
cannot form an opinion as to whether 
this is one of them until I hear the 
statement of the Lord Advocate. 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: The House 
is aware that the English Bill for the 
relief of agricultural rating passed its 
Third Reading yesterday. I apprehend 
that the principle of the Bill was to 
attempt the partial redress of the in- 
equality existing between personalty and 
realty in the matter of local taxation, 
and the application of that relief 
to the class of realty which suffers 
most from the undue impact of taxa- 
tion—namely, agricultural land. When 
you come to look at Scotland, the ante- 
cedent inequality is the same ; but when 
you come to apply the relief, it is obvious 
that you cannot follow directly English 
precedent, because the Scotch system of 
rating is so different, that if you did 
in words what seemed to be the same you 
would be doing in effect something en- 
tirely different. The rates from which 
you gave relief would be different, and 
the measure of relief would be different 
in amount. Accordingly, as obviously 
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the intention is to confer an equal benefit 
to the two kingdoms, you cannot let the 
relief in Scotland be conditioned as it is 
in England as to the amount by the rate 
relieved, but you are driven logically in 
the Scotch case to the principle of 
equivalent grant. The sum of money 
which under the calculations made will 
be given to England is £1,650,000 per 
annum, and applying to that figure the 
now well known proportion of 11 to 80 
you get for Scotland, the available yearly 
sum of £214,500. Accordingly the 
problem which the Secretary for Scot- 
land in framing this Bill had to face was 
this-—how best to apply that sum with 
the same ends in view as in England, 
-ut having regard to the peculiarities of 
the Scotch rating system. The House 
will remember that in Scotland the rates 
are half upon the owner and half upon 
the occupier. The county rates other 
than the public health rates are imposed 
a full rate upon the total valuation. 
The public health rate follows the con- 
dition of the poor rate, and the poor rate 
is not necessarily charged a full rate on 
the total valuation, but may be a classi- 
fied rate. I wish to ask the House to 
consider what classification is, because I 
believe that in considering what classi- 
fication is we get something very near 
the kernel of this whole question. There 
are two parallel considerations which 
are parallel, but which are often con- 
fused. There is the question of realty 
having to pay much that personalty may 
be called upon to pay, but is not called 
on to pay under our present system. 
But when yeu come to the question of 
what realty pays, there is this obvious 
distinction when you come to the 
occupier as between one class of 
realty and another. The agriculturist 
when he is rated as he is upon his land 
is rated upon his whole stock in trade, 
and in that he differs from anyone else 
who possesses realty, who is practically 
not rated upon his whole stock in trade. 
After all, all taxes, although they may 
be said to be upon land, are really upon 
the means and substance of the person 
who owns or occupies that land, and the 
means and substance will bear a very 
different proportion in the case of the 
agriculturist to the case of anybody else 
who isoccupying land and carrying on any 
different business. Of course, the House 
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will see that is a standing grievance in our 
present system as regards agriculture, 
It is a grievance which is very much 
accentuated when you come to the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture, such as 
has existed in a great degree in England, 
and in a real degree, though probably 
not in so great a degree, in Scotland. 
Classification therefore I think is just in 
principle, but in practice it has been 
obscured by two blots. In the first 
place, it is optional to the local authori- 
ties, and the result has been that out of 
a total of 900 parishes in Scotland only 
190 have adopted classification. In the 
second place, it is under present law 
liable to be capriciously abandoned, a 
result which all those who have had ex- 
perience of county affairs know is par- 
ticularly hard when you come to the 
practical working of the public health 
rate. Now by the simple expedient of 
applying our relief not directly to the 
rate, as it is done in the English Bill, 
but to the valuation on which the rate 
is levied, we are enabled to kill three birds 
with one stone. We give the agricultural 
occupier relief. I will state the pro- 
portion presently. Note that we give it 
to the occupier alone. We do not touch 
the owners’ rate, and I hope that in 
the discussions that will. follow on this 
Bill we shall hear no more about the 
dole to the landlords. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.| Speaking generally, there 
are exceptions, the agricultural land of 
Scotland is let on leases, which at least 
have a currency of five years, and as 
regards that peculiar class of crofters it 
is of course absolutely impossible that in 
any way the relief of the occupiers’ rate 
could ever reach the landlord. Having 
done that we are enabled to do 
away with the existing classification 
and the anomalies which under the 
existing law take place as between 
parish and parish, and we are enabled 
to put the public health rating on 
the solid basis of the other county 
rates. So far as regards agricultural 
land. But there are two other classes of 
realty which specially call for relief. 
There has been for a long time a tax 
known asthe burgh land tax, not very 
great in amount, but vexatious, and very 
difficult and expensive of collection. We 
propose to abolish that tax, which takes 
a sum of £7,000 a year. But in doing 
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that, although we only give £7,000, we 
save the expense of collection, which has 
been £2,000 a year. Of the £2,000 
’ £700 will revert to the Exchequer and 
£1,300 will revert to the burghs them- 
selves. Besides that there is another 
question. 

Dr. CLARK: Will there be any 
compensation to collectors ? 

*ToHe LORD ADVOCATE: There is 
nothing in the Bill about that. There 
are certain districts where it is obvious no 
mere relief of rates would ever touch the 
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we have thought this a profitable oppor- 
tunity to take a sum, which we have put 
at £15,000 a year, in order to form the 
nucleus of a congested district board, 
but in this Bill we do not propose to in- 
troduce any scheme. We propose simply 
to earmark that money, leaving details 
of the scheme over for future legislation; 
and I would ask those Members inter- 
ested in the crofting interest to remember 
that there is not much hardship in that, 


because the money will actually only be | 
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due regard to the underlying principles 
on which relief is primarily granted in 
these cases by the Imperial Exchequer. 
*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgton) said the right hon 
Gentleman had explained the Bill with 
a clearness which would certainly have 
enabled them to discuss it, if the Govern- 
ment had adopted another method of 
introducing it. But he did not wish for 
a moment to enter into any controversy 
on that point. The object of the Govern- 
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/ment was to place this Bill as soon as 
difficulties under which they suffer, and | 


possible before the representatives of the 
people of Scotland. In his opinion, and 
that of many around him, it should have 
been introduced at an earlier period. 
The present date was very late—unfor- 
tunately late, and the only amends the 
Government could make was to print it 
at the earliest possible moment, and to 
give a good long time between the First 
and Second Reading to the consideration 
of the Bill in Scotland. |The Scotch 
people knew a good deal about local 


taxation and about Imperial taxation, 


available on 31st of March next. There- and about their relation to each other— 
fore legislation in the early period of|on which this Bill depended. The rate- 


next Session will be in time, as soon as 
the money is available. The balance of 


payers and taxpayers of Scotland 
would study this Bill, and their repre- 


money available fixes a proportion of| sentatives in the House would discuss 


relief which is given, as I have said, to the 
agricultural occupier, and it is sufficient 
to reduce his existing rates by five- 
eighths, that is to say, to reduce the valu- 
ation to three-eighths instead of a whole. 
To sum up what the Bill does, £214,500 
is intercepted out of the proceeds of the 
Estate Duty just as in the English Bill, 


and it is put into the Local Taxation | 


Account just as in the English Bill. It 
is disposed of in this manner—£7,000 
for the abolition of the Burgh Land Tax, 
£15,000 for the formation of this con- 
gested districts nucleus, and the balance 
to replace the deficiency in the rates, 
which will take effect by reducing the 
valuation of agricultural land to the 
occupiers to three-eighths. The limits 
of the Standing Order have compelled 
me to make this statement-of extreme 
brevity. I can only hope it has not 
induced me to obscurity. I trust that 


when the Bill comes to be read and under- 
stood, that the House will recognise that 
it is an honest endeavour to lay out this 
money to the best practical advantage 
under the Scotch system, always with 








it thoroughly. The Leader of the House 
said yesterday, with reference to this 
Bill, that the most controversial part 
had already been discussed ad nauseam. 
The right hon. Gentleman must know 
very little of his countrymen who lived 
in the towns if he thought for a moment 
that they would silently accept the prin- 
ciple that the ratepayers and taxpayers 
of the towns were to pay five-eighths of 
the rates of the rural occupiers of Scot- 
land, because that principle had been 
passed—not silently, but after a long 
discussion — by an English majority. 
The circumstances under which the Bill 
was introduced would render it the 
duty of Scotch Members to discuss it 
thoroughly. Very serious questions were 
dealt with in the Bill. The Highland 
grant, the assimilation of the Public 
Health Rate to the other county burdens, 
the abolition of the Land Tax in burghs 
—on these points English Members pro- 
bably knew little or nothing at all, and 
they would not say anything; but they 
would come into the House and vote 
upon them as if they understood them, 
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Scotch votes in this matter would not | on an immense district covering four 
settle Scotch questions; and Scotch | counties— 
Members must see that Scotch argu-| «There are no farms on the landlords’ hands, 
ments were given to the House and | much less any lands, lying idle, nor is the least 


3 ifficulty in letting a farm of almost any kind,” 
afterwards read in Scotland. The form | ney Sh HGS Ses ee 


of the Bill was complimentary to Scot- The President of the Local Government 
land. It was not in appearance a mere! Board gave as a reason for supporting 
crude paying of rates ; but in essence it| his Bill, that in 99 cases out of 100, 
was the same as the English Measure.; when a farm was to let, the rent was 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was lowered instead of being raised ; but the 
founded on the principle of classification | evidence given before the Commission 
in Scotland, but that principle, as de-| by factors, farmers and Commissioners 
scribed by the right hon. Gentleman | alike, showed that, when a farm was 
himself, was fallacious. The right vacant, for the most part the rent was 
hon. Gentleman said that principle was | increased. Both the Assistant Commis- 
that a farmer who had an income of|sioners reported that temporary abate- 
£100 a year paid on a rental of £100} ments were one of the crying evils in 


a year; whereas a tradesman who had 
an income of £100 a year paid on a 
rental of, say, £20. That might be so; 
but the rates were paid by the owners 
of the land, and a man who had an 
income of £1,000 a year in ships paid 
just as much as a man who had an 
income of £1,000 a year from farms. 
Not only was the whole of this money, 
with the exception of £7,000 to the 
burghs and £15,000 to the Highland 
counties, to go to the rural occupier, but 
it was to go in relief of the rates on farm 
houses and buildings, as well as the rates 
on the land. If the case against such a 
proposal was strong in England, it was 
stronger in Scotland. In the first place, 
the average rate outside the burghs, in 
Scotland, was much lower than in Eng- 
land. It was 2s. O}d. against 2s. 3d., 
and it included the Education Rate in 
every parish; while in England educa- 
tion was very largely met by voluntary 
contributions. In the rural areas 
of Scotland, non-remunerative rates 
amounted to only 8}d., and that was 
not enough to justify their special relief. 
But his next reason was much stronger. 
It was that the evidence given before 


regard to agriculture, and everyone 
knew that where these abatements were 
given, every penny of this relief would 
go into the lJandlord’s pocket. In the 
next place, this was not what the farmers 
of Scotland had been asking for. They 
had spoken at great length on the ques- 
tions of entail, the cropping clauses in 
leases, the game laws, the burning of 
heather, and the provisions of the Ground 
Game Acts in regard to hares and rabbits 
in the neighbourhood of moorland— 
that is to say, over half Scotland. 
What they all maintained was that the 
| Agricultural Holdings Bill was a sham 
and a nullity. These were the matters 
on which they had spoken, and yet the 
only remedy for agricultural distress was 
that the ratepayers of Glasgow, whose 
poor rate was 10}d., the ratepayers of 
Stirling, whose poorrate was ls., the 
ratepayers of Dundee whose poor rate 
was l10}d. and the _ ratepayers of 
Greenock, whose poor rate was 11d., were 
to pay five-eighths of the burdens of the 
tural districts in such counties as 
Kincardine and Kinross, where the poor 
rate was 4d., 3d.,and even 24d. On the 
Second Reading and afterwards, a great 

















the Agricultural Commission, and espe-| deal would be said about this Bill, and 
cially the reports of the Assistant Com-|a strong and even hostile attitude would 
missioners, proved that agricultural dis-| be taken up and maintained by those 
tress was a very different thing in| who held, that in the case of money 
Scotland and in England. Mr. Hope—' which came from every taxpayer in 
who himself paid £4 10s. an acre for| Scotland, the lion’s share many times 
1,100 acres—reported there was an’ over should not go to one industry, how- 
appreciably increased demand for farms, | ever important, or to one set of districts 
and that farms when exposed to public however extensive, but should be devoted 
competition had in many cases been let to the general purposes of the commu- 
at an increased rent. Mr. Speir, another nity and the welfare of every corner of 
Assistant Commissioner, reported — Kingdom. [Cheers.] 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
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Bill to amend the Law with respect to|ment’s predecessors. Repeated and 
the Classification of Lands and Heri-|serious changes must have occurred 
tages for purposes of Rating in Scotland ;| under successive Governments, because 
for the Relief of the Occupiers of Agri-| the sums asked for had varied ; and the 
cultural Lands and Heritages; for the present Government contemplated amuch 
Creation of a fund for the Improvement larger expenditure than the late Govern- 
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of Congested Districts in the Highlands | 
and Islands; and for Relief from the 
payment of Land Tax in Burghs in| 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by) 
The Lord Advocate, The First Lord of | 
the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer ; presented accordingly, and | 
read the first time; to be read a second | 
time upon Monday 13th July, and to be, 
printed.—[ Bill 303.] | 

UGANDA RAILWAY | 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND]. | 


Considered in Committee. | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Chairman of 
Committees, in the Chair. ] 


Progress, 9th June. 


Question again proposed :— | 

“That it is expedient to make provision for 
the construction of a Railway in Africa from 
Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, through the 
Protectorates of Zanzibar, British East Africa, 
and Uganda, and to authorise the issue, out of 
the Consolidated Fund,of any sums not exceeding 
inthe whole £3,000,000 for that purpose; and 
to authorise the Treasury to borrow, for the 
purpose of providing money for sums to be 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund, or for the 
repayment of sums so issued, by means of Ter- 
minable Annuities, such Annuities to be paid 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament for 
Foreign and Colonial Services, and, if those 
moneys are insufficient, out of the Consolidated | 
Fund.” —(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Debate resumed. 


*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that it was im- 
possible for those who had consistently 
opposed all these proposals for a railway 
to Uganda to allow this Vote to pass un- 
challenged. Though he could not com- 
plain if the Government desired to 
reserve the statement till Second Read- 
ing, he did complain that no Papers had 
been laid on the Table to show the 
changes which had been made with 
regard to the nature and cost of this 
railway in the scheme of the Govern- 





| ways. 


ment. He did not complain of that in 
itself, because previous estimates were 
founded on very imperfect data. No 
one could tell what the cost of this 
railway would be, and much less what 
would be its probable returns. The 
Mombasa Railway Survey, the results of 
which were laid before the House two 
years ago, led to an_ estimate of 
£2,240,000 as the probable cost of the 
railway ; but it was admitted in that 
Report that there would be a deficit on 
the working expenses of the line. The 
present Government did not anticipate 
such a deficit, because, in answer to a 
recent Question, the Secretary to the 
Treasury said, “The excess of receipts 
over working expenses will be paid into 
the Exchequer.” Did the right hon. 
Gentleman really anticipate an excess of 
receipts over expenses? Then the late 
Government thought the line might be 
made more cheaply by abandoning the 
idea of bringing native labour from 
India, and employing the labour to be 
obtained on the spot. Was that the 
scheme of the present Government ; 
because there had been repeated renewals 
of fighting since the late Government 
thought that the country was quiet enough 
for the employment of African labour? 
A principal objection to this railway was 
that it was a defiance of natural con- 
ditions, and attempted artifically to divert 
trade-routes—a thing which had never 
been successfully done. Trade-routes 
were very permanent. They were main- 
tained over flat country and along water- 
This railway went over the high- 
lands to Uganda—a route which trade 
had never followed. As the War Office 
Report of 1892 pointed out, it had chosen 
the easiest and most circuitous route. 
From a commercial point of view, there- 
fore, the railway was almost certain to 
be a failure. He did not speak as one 
who was opposed under all circumstances 
to the extension of the responsibilities of 
the Empire. It was a matter of time 
and place in each instance. But at this 
particular moment of our history he was 
disposed to view such proposals nega- 
tively, especially when they involved 
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operations at a long distance from the| *Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
naval base. Our position now was difli- | STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
cult. We had many rivals and possible | GEORGE Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


enemies, and we ought rather to strain | said it was too late in the day now to dis- 
every effort to maintain our defensive | cuss the principle of the Uganda Railway, 
position. Our military system was not | That had been decided by a vote of the 
suited to this territorial extension in the| majority of the House during the ad- 
interior. It had already broken down, | ministration of the late Government, 
and schemes were now before Parliament |and was accepted by a unanimous vote 
for remedying the deficiencies. But) of the House in August last, when the 
many hon. Members would join in oppos- | present Government came into Office. 
ing this particular extension to Uganda. | The right hon. Baronet said, in the first 
*Mr. SPEAKER intimated that the! place, that there appeared to have been 
hon. Baronet was going beyond the/| considerable changes in the financial 
limits of the Question. scheme which the Committee were in- 
*Sir C. DILKE said that he had only | vited to accept, and he complained that 
mentioned that point lest it should be no Papers had been laid before the House 
made a matter of reproach against him. | explaining or justifying those changes, 
The railway had been recommended by |The only Papers that could be laid before 
the late and the present Government on | the House relevant to the matter since 
the ground that it would pass through | last year had been the private accounts 
and open up a healthy district capable|of the proceedings of the Committee 
of plantation by Europeans. The line| which had been sitting every fortnight 
would indeed pass through high alti-|in the Foreign Office to carry out the 
tudes, but it was a great mistake details for the making of this railway. 
to suppose that they were districts| So far from no Papers having been laid, 
which were likely to be the scene) the right hon. Baronet surely must have 
of prosperous European colonisation. | seen the Paper laid before the House a 
At the Geographical Conference held in| few weeks ago, which contained a sum- 
London last year, two men of great) mary of the proceedings of that Com- 
authority spoke in relation to this ques- | mittee. It appeared to him that they 
tion—Mr. Silva White and Mr. Raven-| had in that document as clear and concise 
stein. No more competent authorities an account as could possibly be desired 
on the subject of the future of the high- of the circumstances under which the 
lands through which the railway would | Government had decided to bring in this 
pass could be found, and they agreed! Bill, and to ask for £3,000,000. The 
in saying that those highlands were not, right hon. Baronet justly pointed out 
in the opinion of scientific African ex- that the original estimate of Major 
plorers, likely to have a great future; MacDonald was for a total sum of 
that they offered no prospect for the! £2,240,000, and as against that he set 
acclimatisation of the white race ; that the estimate arrived at by the Com- 
a fall in temperature did not make up, | mittee of experts, which sat during the 
in regard to health, for the absence of time of the late Government, and which 
seasonable change ; and that allowance | reduced the total sum to £1,755,000. But 
was not made by Governments for the the right hon. Baronet omitted to state 
great humidity of those parts. They | what was the method by which that  re- 
added that unless this part of the coun- duction was arrived at. It was produced, 
try was rich in minerals—of which there | in the first place, by reducing the gauge 
was not the slightest evidence at present | of the railway. Major MacDonald pro- 
—there was not much chance for its de- | posed 3 feet 6 inches, the Committee re- 
velopment, and that it was unsuitable for | duced it to 3 feet. They reduced the 
European colonisation. In conclusion | weight of the rails from 50 lb. to 35 Ib. 
he would merely add that he believed|They allowed the minimum amount of 
this railway would not only involve this | stationsand rolling stock, and they limited 
country in enormous expense at the be- | in every possible particular to the barest 
ginning, but would be the cause of acon-| requirements the provisions which had 
tinuai deficit year by year and a constant | to be made for the railway. That was 
drain on the taxpayer. [Cheers. | 'a clear explanation of the causes of the 
| 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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difference between the original estimate 
ef Major MacDonald and the reduced 
estimate, framed on_ principles of 
economy, by the Committee of experts 
of 1895. The present Government had 
preferred to go back to the original esti- 
mate of the engineer who surveyed the 
whole route—|cheers|—and in asking 
for £3,000,000 they were asking for 
rather more than the original estimate. 
[Mr. Lasoucuere: ‘‘ Hear, a 
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hear !’’} 
Why did the Government ask for more ¢ 
The reason was that no very detailed 
surveys of parts of the line had been 
taken. It was by no means certain in 
respect to certain parts what route would 
be actually adopted. They could not 
even be certain what amount of bridging, 
when they came to particular spots, 
would be required. As prudent busi- 
ness men, therefore, the Government 
had thought it right to allow a margin, 
and, instead of asking for the precise 
sum which appeared in the original esti- 
mate, they had asked for a sum of 
£3,000,000. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In 
regard to the question of labour, the 
Government would be only too happy to 
employ both native and Indian labour. 
At present, owing to the dearth of native 
labour, they had been compelled to go to 
India for the supply of labour, and there 
were now about 3,000 coolies engaged 
in the work of constructing the line. 
As the work advanced further into the 
interior it was hoped that the native 
tribes might come in and work for 
wages, thereby permitting of a reduction 
of the coolie establishment. One thing, 
at any rate, the Government had re- 
solved upon. No forced labour had been, 
was, or was going to be, employed on 
the work. [Cheers.| The work would 
be done entirely by free and paid labour 
—[{cheers|—and it did not seem to him 
to matter much whether that labour 
came from India or was provided on the 
spot. [Cheers.] What the Government 
desired was that the work should be 
well and economically done. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] The right hon. Baronet had 
indulged in the familiar apprehensions 
of trouble on the route, and he alluded, 
not unnaturally, to an unfortunate inci- 
dent that happened in the early part of 
the year, when a caravan was attacked 
by the Masai. From this circumstance 


the right hon. Baronet considered that 
the prospects of the railway’s engineers 
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would be bad. He was happy to be able 
to tell the Committee, however, that this 
was an isolated incident, which arose 
from a misapprehension. <A large cara- 
van of Swaheli porters was returning 
to the coast when some of their num- 
ber made an irruption at night into a 
Masai camp. Upon this a large num- 
ber of the Masai rushed to their arms, 
and practically butchered the whole 
caravan. It was a most lamentable inci+ 
dent, but it arose out of a nocturnal blun- 
der. Such a thing happened sometimes 
even in organised warfare, and it was 
still more likely to occur in such a coun- 
try as this. The matter had been com- 
posed, and the Masai were ready, he be- 
lieved, to give assistance in constructing 
the line when the operations reached 
their country. In reference to the ques- 
tion of climate, he confessed that there 
was a division of authority among ex- 
perts. Mr. Silva White and Mr. Raven- 
stein had, no doubt, spoken in somewhat 
uncomplimentary terms of the climate 
of the plateau through which the railway 
would pass; but Sir John Kirk, who 
was in those parts a greater authority 
than either of the two gentlemen named, 
said that in his experience there was not 
a more healthy part of the continent 
than this particular plateau. With this 
conflict of opinion the Government, he 
thought, might be permitted to rely on 
the opinion of Sir John Kirk. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] Any further discussion on 
the wider principles involved in the 
matter should, he thought, be reserved 
for the Debate on the Second Reading of 
the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said he had throughout 
been opposed to the scheme of the con- 
struction of the railway to Uganda, and 
he claimed the right to challenge it when- 
ever possible. In these matters he did 
not take a Party view. He took a 
patriot’s view—[ Ministerial laughter |— 
and, as a patriot, and one of the guar- 
dians of the public purse, he had always 
protested and should always protest 
against this great waste of public 
money. One of his reasons for opposing 
annexation was that he knew perfectly 
well that, directly they annexed some 
wretched, miserable jungle in the centre 
of Africa they would be called upon to 
build a railroad to it. [‘* Hear, hear !’’] 





He denied that Uganda, admitted to be 
b 
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worthless by successive Governments, | Major MacDonald laid it down that the 
would ever be made valuable by the| maximum cost would be £2,240,000. 
building of a railroad to it. He denied) Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
that there were products there which}CHEQUER (Sir Micnaret Hicks 
could be brought to the coast with any! Beacu, Bristol, W.) said if the hon. 
possibility of advantage. The Africans) Member would look at the original re- 
were a lazy people. If an African! turn, he would find that that did not 
could get another African to work for | include the further works which Major 
him he did so, and if they really wanted! MacDonald thought might be necessary. 
to carry out a system of large crops they, Mr. LABOUCHERE said he did not 
had better not only allow, as they did/ understand that these further works 
at present, domestic servitude, but) were to be established. But last year 
establish the slave trade in all its hor-| they were told that this estimate was in 
rors. It was hoped to establish a trade | excess, and that the railroad would cost 
for their manufactured goods in this part | £1,750,000. Now they had suddenly 
of the world. Every country had its!sprung upon them a demand for 
advantages and so had Africa. It had £3,000,000, and there was not the 
the advantage of a hot climate and con- | slightest guarantee that still more would 
sequently they did not require clothes. | not be asked for. They might take it 
[Laughter.| So far as he had ever been | that, if they were really going to build 
able to gather, the African was a simple- | this railroad, it would cost in all proba- 
minded and somewhat practical man. | bility £5,000,000ratherthan £3, 000,000, 
All he wanted off foreign countries was|[{‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ His right hon, 
a little gin if he could possibly get it, | Friend also pointed out that about 600 
and a gun with which to shoot his| miles of the country through which the 
neighbour if he could possibly get the| railroad would pass was a desert, in- 
chance of shooting him. [Laughier.||habited by fierce savages in the main. 
The only things he wanted they refused | [ Ministerial laughter.| The Under Secre- 
to supply him with. {| Laughter. | It | tary smiled, but he admitted that he had 
was quite proper that they should re-|not been there —[/aughter]|— and he 
fuse, but if they thought the Ugandese| hoped he would not go, because they 
were going to labour and toil in order to| would be very sorry to lose him. 
get what they in this country considered |[Zaughter.| What was the Under 
necessary for them they were thoroughly | Secretary’s explanation of what had 
mistaken. Of course the old argument | occurred a short time ago? They were 
had been used that, if they established | told in August last that the Masai had 
this railway, the slave trade would be| become a sort of missionary people— 
done away with. It had been proved | {/aughter|—longing to welcome the Eng- 
over and over again, by men who had/ lish with open arms. Since then they 
looked into the matter very closely, that | butchered a caravan, but the right hon. 
the railroad would do nothing of the! Gentleman said they must excuse that ; 
sort, because slaves from Uganda and/it was a little going back to their old 
the surrounding country did not pass| nature ; it was quite a misapprehension. 
down to Mombasa and the coast through | [Laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
sritish territory, but through Portuguese | did not explain what the misapprehen- 
territory, and, to a certain extent, |sion was, but when he told them that 
through German territory. The slaves| these Masai were the best of human 
that were brought down from the interior | beings he asked the Committee whether 
were employed in Zanzibar and in the) they could seriously accept his estimate 
island of Pemba, and he was perfectly | of these people. The right hon, Gentle- 
certain that, if they put an end to| man also told them that the climate was 
slavery in Pemba and on the coast, they | excellent. All he knew was that about 
would do far more to stop the slave) 60 per cent. of the English officers who 
trade in that part of Africa than they | had been sent there were dead—{ ‘‘ hear, 
could by the building of this railway. | hear !’’]—and that those who had come 
His right hon. Friend the Member for| home had come back so utterly ruined 
the Forest of Dean had already pointed |in health that they were hardly worth 
out that the estimate had gone up. | anything. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] He 
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thought it was a dispensation of Provi- 
dence that Europeans should be unable 
to live in some parts of Africa. [augh- 
ter.| If it were otherwise, so greedy 
were they that they would either destroy 
or reduce to servitude the whole African 
continent, and establish themselves there 
as the masters. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He 
would ask the Committee to seriously 
consider what it was they were under- 
taking. He would put the cost at 
£3,000,000. That, at 3 per cent. was 
£90,000 a year. Major MacDonaid put 
down the requirements at one train per 
week, and he estimated—though he 
believed this was a very sanguine esti- 
mate—that the gross receipts would be 
£61,000, but that the working expenses 
would be £67,000. He was not a rail- 
way director himself, but he should like 
an hon. Member who was to tell him 
whether it was possible to pay ali the 
expenses of a railway in Africa and to 
maintain it on £67,000 a year. His 
own impression was, not only that the 
railway would cost more than £3,000,000, 
but that they would have to pay some 
£40,000 or £50,000 per annum to keep 
going a railway that nobody wanted. 
It started from nowhere, and nobody 
wanted to use it. It went newhere, and 
no one wanted to come back by it. 
[Laughter.| In his opinion this money 
would be absolutely thrown away. If 
the Government really wanted to spend 
money to increase the area of their com- 
merce, surely they could have found a 
better place than the centre of Africa. 
It would be a better speculation to spend 
money in meking a railway in Siam 
rather than Central Africa. It would 
be even better to make a railway in 
South Africa than to Ugunda, where 
there were no European settlers to make 
use of them. If the Government were 
really so anxious to spend this money, 
why should they not appropriate it 
towards the construction of light rail- 
ways in the Highlands of Scotland ? 
This wild proposal to make speculative 
railways in the tropics of Africa was 
absurd on the face of it. He had been 
called a ‘‘ Little Englander,’’ for the 
part that he had taken in this matter, 
but it did not much matter to him what 
he was called. He was in favour of the 
extension of our commerce by every 
legitimate means at our command, but 


he asked the House to be guided by com- 
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mon sense and to lay out the money of 


the country to the best advantage. Let 
hon. Members put aside Party feeling in 
connection with this subject and ask 
themselves whether this railway, upon 
which they were asked to spend three or 
four millions, was ever likely to pay or to 
be of any advantage whatever to this 
country. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) said that he thought the Debate 
was proceeding on a somewhat low plane. 
Amongst the many subjects of great 
importance directly connected with this 
railway, only one—that of slavery—had 
been touched on, and the hon. Member . 
who had just sat down had dealt with 
the subject of slavery in Africa, he 
would not say with ignorance, but with 
that partial exposition’ of knowledge 
with which he sometimes dealt with 
subjects where he was desirous of making 
out a good case on one side or the other. 
He believed that it was perfectly well 
known to the hon. Gentleman that the 
slavery in Africa of which he complained 
and of which Uganda was the nerve 
centre, consisted in the main in the 
practice of portage between the centre 
of the continent and the coast. It was 
owing to that practice that so many 
natives lost their lives, and therefore 
the construction of this railway would 
be the most serious blow that slavery in 
Central Africa could receive. % Hear, 
hear !’’] Heconfessed that he had been 
rather surprised that the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, in which he attacked 
the proposal for the construction of this 
railway, had not been more forcible and 
more interesting. The right hon. 
Baronet had objected that the railway 
was intended to be used for the supply 
of our own officials in Uganda, but when 
the line was constructed the transport 
of goods which now cost £200 per ton 
between. the coast and Uganda would 
only cost £7 per ton. He quite admitted 
the force of the phrase of the right 
hon. Baronet as to the difficulty of divert- 
ing traffic from its accustomed channels, 
but he appealed to the hon. Baronet 
himself to say whether, as soon as this 
line of railway was constructed, the 
traffic would not naturally flow along 
it instead of through the old channels 
by caravan. They ought not, how- 
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its own merits, without looking at the 
policy it was intended to carry into 
effect. This line would eventually link 
the finest harbour on the east coast to 
the backbone of Africa, which would 
afford unbroken communication between 
the north and south of that continent. 
Without this railway it would be difficult 
for England to establish a hold upon the 
key of Africa, which at the present time 
was Uganda. He did not wish to detain 
the Committee in reference to this sub- 
ject upon that occasion, because he 
thought that the proper time for discuss- 
ing it would be on the Second Reading 
of the Bill which was intended to carry 
out the Resolution, when, if the oppon- 
ents of the railway really had a case, he 
supposed that stronger arguments against 
the proposal would be adduced than had 
been put forward against it that evening. 

‘** Hear, hear !’’ 

*Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) said that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated, when the proposal was _ first 
suggested, that this line of 657 miles 
could be constructed for £1,750,000, 
whereas now the cost was estimated at 
£3,000, 000. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that the line now pro- 
posed would be of a broader gauge and 
of more solid construction than that 
which was originally suggested. 

*Mr. PERKS said that he was quite 
aware of that fact, but the alteration of 
gauge from 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 ins., and the 
weight of rails from 35 Ibs. to 50 Ibs. 
did not account for that extra cost, 
nor did he see any reason to suppose 
that the estimate of £3,000,000 might 
not be largely exceeded. Taking the 
estimated cost of the line at £5,600, 
which appeared on page 9 of the Report 
as the ultimate cost per mile, that 
would give a total cost of £3,600,000, 
and even that would be less than the 
average cost of other railways in South 
Africa of the same gauge. He held in 
his hand a list of 10 such railways, the 
average cost of which was more than 
£8,000 per mile. It was said that 
the ,authorities had obtained no new 
information during the last six months, 
and that the House had nothing new 
beyond the few memoranda which 
certain gentlemen at the Foreign 
Office had put down on paper. There- 
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fore, the House was thrown back on a 
statement presented to the House in 
August 1895, which was brought up to 
date in the Treasury Minute of April 
last. That statement declared that no 
detailed surveys or specifications, or bills 
of quantities had been prepared, andadded 
that were the Government to embark on 
the undertaking on such incomplete pre- 
liminaries, they would incur a very grave 
responsibility. The fact that these pre- 
liminaries had not been completed was 
given, he admitted, as a reason for not 
letting the contract, but it was also 
sufficient reason for the House not to 
plunge into this enormous expenditure 
without knowing what ultimate outlay 
they had to face. But the question 
arose, was this a railway at all? Was 
it not an undertaking in the nature of 
warlike operations ? Every station was, 
according to the engineer’s reports, to 
be a sort of little fort; the staff 
was to be a mobile military body, 
a sort of flying squadron on shore. 
[Laughter.| They were to be converted 
into a sort of military band for the pro- 
tection of the passengers going up and 
coming down by the one train a week 
each way. It was gravely recommended 
that the water tanks should be 
capable of being converted into forts. 
What was to become of the passengers 
when the staff was away on war- 
like operations? Who was to collect 
the tickets? ([Zaughter.] Were the 
passengers to travel without tickets! 
The hon. Member for Northampton said 
there would be no traffic down this line. 
He thought, probably, the only traffic 
would be down the line. (Laughter. | 


But he might be asked: ‘* Do you 
object to this railway ?’’ Possibly he 


did not, but he ventured to point out 
that there was an alternative proposal 
in Major MacDonald’s Report, which 
he ventured to say it would be wise to 
adopt. Major MacDonald said:— 


“make a railway for a portion of the distance 
and treat the rest as a caravan route, and you 
can test the value of the experiment at a cost 
of £850,000.” 


How would any business men set to 
work to build this railway ? Not in the 
ridiculous way suggested by the gentle- 
men in the Colonial Office. Nothing 
more opposed to commercial ideas could 
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pany ever dream of going to the public course of the construction of the line, 
to raise £3,000,000 without ascertaining and it would be necessary to renew the 


what the line was to cost. Let the sur- 


veys be completed, let competent engi- | 


neers accurately ascertain the cost, and 
then let the Government raise the money 
on Government credit at a low rate of 


rails frequently, because the natives 
would be certain to appropriate them, 


‘and use the iron for their spears and 


interest, say 2} per cent., and place, as | 


other Governments were accustomed to 
do, the work in the hands of people who 
would give a price for the work. 


other purposes. It was a harebrained 
scheme altogether. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER observed that the hon. 


' Member who had just sat down admitted 


The! 


only truly economical and successful way | 


of constructing such a line was to raise 
money on Government credit, and to do 
the work through substantial contrac- 
tors. Therefore, he thought they were 
absolutely wasting their time in pro- 


posing to the country to embark at this | 
stage this large sum of money in an) 
investment which no reasonable business | 
structed, that view was taken by the 
late Government, and was accepted by 


man would, with the present information, 


tolerate for five minutes.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said the 


House was asked to vote £3,000,000 to 


| the House last August. 


the Foreign Office to speculate in a rail- | 


way from the coast to the interior of 
Africa. Tf this were done, the 
£3,000,000 would soon swell into 
£5,000,000 or £6,000, 000. 
railway could be built for that price, the 
cost of keeping it up would be very 
great. He doubted if such a line as 


Even if a! 


this could be made for less than £7,000 | 


a mile, and as probably 800 miles would 


have to be made instead of 657, the cost | 


would be £5,600,000. This was only 
the first cost. Did right hon. Gentle- 


last August that the construction of the 
railway was only the logical outcome of 
the policy of the occupation of Uganda. 
That policy having been accepted by the 
country, what were the Government to 
do? Having assumed responsibility for 
the country, were they to utilise it or 
were they to leave it in a condition of 
barbarism? The country could not be 
utilised if the railway were not con- 


That being the 
case, it was a little hard, on a Motion of 
this kind, which was tantamount to a 
Motion for the introduction of a Bill, to 
raise the whole question over again. 
Much had been said as to the proba- 
bility of traffic on this line. One thing 
was certain, there would be an enor- 
mous difference, if the railway was con- 
structed, in the cost of carrying goods 
and merchandise between the lakes and 
the coast. Whereas the Government 
had now to pay £37,000 a year for the 
conveyance of stores between the coast 


_and Uganda, that cost after the construc- 


men on the Front Bench know anything | 


about the cost of upkeep? The annual 
cost of repairing bridges and culverts 
would amount to something 


£300,000 a year. 


tion of the railway would be reduced to 
£6,500. <A traffic of 3,500 tons, three 
trains being run each way per week, 


| would pay practically the working ex- 


like | 
Why should Parlia- | 


ment spare £5,000,000 or £6, 000, 000, | 


and take this responsibility on them- | 


selves ¢ 
it ? 
the suppression of the slave trade. 
doubted that very much. 


of chances to do that. Thé present Gov- 
ernment had evaded their responsibility, 


and had condonedslavery and supported it. | 


He should oppose the Bill at every stage, 
believing tha’ he £3,000,000 which it 
was proposed vw spend on the construc- 
tion of this railway could be much better 
expended athome. He feared that there 





penses of the line. It had been said that 
the estimate for the railway was too low. 
He admitted that it was impossible for 
the Government to say that the estimate 


What good would be got from | of three millions would not be exceeded, 
It was said that it would lead to| but it was made on the authority of a 
He | committee composed of gentlemen who 
Both the pre- | were thoroughly competent to express an 
sent and former Governments had plenty | opinion. 


The committee consisted of Sir 
Percy Anderson, of the Foreign Office ; 
Mr. O’Callaghan, who had been chief of 
the Railway Department in India, and 
who knew well the cost of constructing 
railways over a country very similar to 
that which the Uganda line would tra- 
verse ; Sir Montagu Ommanney, who had 
been intrusted with the construction of 
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Agent; Mr. G. L. Ryder, of the Trea- 
sury; Sir Alexander Rendel, the con- 
sulting railway engineer of the Indian 
Government ; and Sir John Kirk, who 
was better acquainted with the district in 
question than any other Englishman. It 
would have been impossible to obtain 
better authority for this estimate than 
the recommendation of a Committee such 
as that. Then it had been said that the 
estimate was based upon an insufficient 
survey. But was that survey so insuf- 
ficient? With regard to the first 100 
miles which it was proposed to cover 
during the present year, most detailed 
estimates had been furnished of the pro- 
bable expenditure in respect of land in 
the cultivated belt, and on construction, 
permanent way, rolling stock, and ad- 
ministration. Estimates had been 
furnished with respect to each of these 
items, just as if they related to the con- 
struction of a railway in England. There 
were surveyors at the present moment at 
work among the very hills where the 
survey had not yet been completed. They 
were probably as safe as they would be 
in London, and one of them in a letter 
just received reported that the climate 
was as good as he could wish it to be. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He thought that the 
exaggerated statements that had been 
made in that Debate were due to the fact 
that hon. Members had not yet been able 
tomakethemselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of this scheme. He 
hoped that they would now be allowed 
to pass this Resolution, which was only 
a preliminary to the introduction of the 

Bill. 

*Mr. C, P. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh) 
said they were told it was not worth 
while to discuss the question of principle 
at this stage of the matter, and he did 
not know that they need now go into 
that question at any length, because 
there would be other opportunities of 
doing so. At the same time this must 
not be considered as having approved 
the principle. [ Hear, hear!”] It was 
worth while protesting against a mis- 
chievous principle at any time and at 
any stage. He could promise that on 
that side of the House some of them 
would do all in their power to protest 
against the construction of this railway 
whenever the opportunity might occur. 
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many railways in our colonies as Crown | 





But, even if they allowed that the prin- 
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ciple of this Measure was conceded, he 
supposed it was not asserted that they 
were bound to carry out the work at all 
costs. There must be some proportion, 
he assumed, between the cost and the 
return, and they were not to be asked to 
lavish millions of money—money con- 
tributed not by that House, but by the 
workers of this country—upon the sands 
of Africa. They were not to do the 
thing for the mere pleasure of doing it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
them this was the logical outcome of the 
policy of the occupation of Uganda. 
He thought they might take excep- 
tion to that assertion. It was not 
so regarded by Sir Gerald Portal, who 
did not regard as at all necessary the 
construction of the whole of this line as 
proposed. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] The utmost 
Sir Gerald Portal insisted upon was the 
construction of a part, and very much 
the easiest part, of the line, and they 
might appeal to the Government to give 
them some better reason than they had 
yet given for carrying the line beyond 
the “halfway-house,” up to which point 
they had a fairly satisfactory and reli- 
able survey. But when they came to 
the great escarpment of Kikuyu—then 
they were all at sea. They did not know 
how they were to get up the escarpment, 
or how they were to get down. 
[Laughter.| When they had got to the 
other side they were met by another 
great escarpment, and they did not know 
how they were going to get over that. 
They were told that the Government, in 
asking for these three millions, were 
doing a very businesslike thing, and that 
they desired to be regarded as men of 
business. He asked if there were any 
men of business in this country who 
would undertake to construct this line 
from the coast to the Victoria Nyanza 
for three millions. If so, he would 
be glad to be introduced to them— 
[laughter|—because they might be 
profitable persons to know. In 
the district which he represented a 
ditch had to be cut through a piece of 
country not many miles in extent, and of 
which, presumably, the conditions of con- 
struction might be supposed to be fairly 
well known. Eminent engineers were 
employed and expert opinions were 
received, and the result was that the 
original estimates had been exceeded 
about threefold. At the present 
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moment the great Corporation of Man- 
chester was saddled with an enormousdebt 
because it had embarked on an under- 
taking without seeing the end of it; it 
was begun without knowing how it was 
to be finished. This was exactly the case 
with the Uganda Railway. It was trifling 
with the House and squandering the tax- 
payers’ money to ask it to begin on an 
enterprise of this magnitude with a 
calculation of costs so inadequate, and 
with a mixture of motives and allega- 
tion of reasons which were multifarious, 
but which did not make up by their multi- 
plicity for their individual weakness. 
ata. He hoped that before the 

ouse was called upon to read the 
Bill founded on this Resolution a 
Second time, it might have something 
like a rational estimate of cost and 
a rational estimate of returns to be 
expected from this railway submitted 
to its consideration, and something 
like a definite and clear estimate of 
the great national advantages which 
were to be looked for when the railway 
was completed. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
would vote against the Resolution which 
embodied such an enormous and wasteful 
expenditure. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) thought that the hon. 
Gentleman had not taken the trouble to 
read the Report of the Committee 
which had been laid on the Table. 

*Mr. SCOTT: I have studied it with 
the greatest care. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON replied that it 
was in these circumstances curious to 
note that the suggestion that the rail- 
way should stop 300 miles from the 
coast was looked upon as likely to throw 
the traffic on to the German line. He 
asked the hon. Gentleman whether any 
proposal was likely to be more popular 
in Lancashire than the proposal to open 
up new markets, and whether the 
Lancashire people did not recognise that 
the best way in which the Government 
could help the struggling industries of 
the country was to open up new markets 
by such undertakings as were provided 
for by this Resolution. 

Captain BETHELL (Yorks, E.R., 
Holderness) presumed that the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, to which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite had referred, had 
been well surveyed and estimated for. 
If the illustration here given of the 
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expenditure exceeding the estimate was 
to hold good, did the hon. Gentleman 
not think that the country would 
be throwing away more money if they 
continued a closer survey in Uganda 
than had already been carried out ? 


Means. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 255 ; 
Noes, 75.—(Division List, No. 306.) 


Resolved,— 


‘* That it is expedient to make provision for 
the construction of a Railway in Africa from 
Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, through the 
Protectorates of Zanzibar, British East Africa, 
and Uganda, and to authorise the issue, out of 
the Consolidated Fund, of any sums not exceed- 
ing in the whole £3,000,000 for that purpose ; 
and to authorise the Treasury to borrow, for the 
purpose of providing money for sums to be 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund, or for the 
repayment of sums so issued, by means of 
terminable annuities, such annuities to be paid 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament for 
Foreign and Colonial Services, and if those 
moneys are insufficient, out of the Consolidated 
Fund.” 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee :— 


[Mr. J. W. Lowruer, Chairman of 
Ways and Means, in the Chair. ] 


COCOA BUTTER. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER moved :— 

“That the Duty of Customs now payable on 
cocoa or chocolate, ground, prepared, or in any 
way manufactured, under the provisions of the 
Act 42 and 43 Vic., c. 21, 8. 3, shall be payable 
on that product of the cocoa bean which is 
generally known as cocoa butter.” 


He said he could in a very few words 
explain the reason for the Resolution. 
The matter was a very small one, but 
still it was of importance to the manu- 
facturers of cocoa, and it certainly might 
become of importance to the revenue. 
At the present moment, and for many 
years past, cocoa, whether in the raw 
state or manufactured, had been liable 
to duty, and it had been discovered that 
cocoa butter, though manufactured from 
cocoa, could not properly be included as 
a manufactured article, because the 
process of its manufacture had not come 
within the scope of existing provisions. 
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Therefore, while cocoa itself in the raw | 
state or manufactured was liable to) 
duty, this particular article of cocoa 
butter, which was largely used in the | 
manufacture of chocolate, could enter | 
the country without the payment of any | 
duty at all. A good deal of cocoa butter | 
was made in this country by those who 
imported the raw article. He thought. 
that out of every hundredweight 
of raw cocoa about 86 lbs. of cocoa) 
butter was manufactured. As the 
law stood the manufacturer of cocoa| 
butter in this country was liable to a duty 
of one and a third of a penny on every | 
pound, whereas the foreign manufacturer 
could send it to this country without paying 
any duty. This was protection for the 
foreigner against the Englishman, and 
for that reason he asked the Committee 
to include cocoa butter among the manu- 
factured articles. [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 

*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
protested against the Resolution on the 
ground that no notice of it had been 


sent to the great manufacturing firms of | 


this country. 
THe CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
CHEQUER said he had received com- 


munications from Messrs.Cadbury, Taylor, | 


Epps, Lupton, and Thorne, all of whom 
he understood, desired this alteration of 
the law. [Cheers. | 


*Mr. KEARLEY said he noticed one | 


serious omission from among the great 
firms ofan important firm which flourished 
in the district the right hon. Gentleman 
himself represented, namely, Messrs. 
Fry, of Bristol. 


although he accepted the statement of 


the right hon. Gentleman that he had | 


communicated with certain persons, still 


the objection held good, for he had not, 


communicated with—— 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I did not say I had com- 
municated with them. I 
received communications from them. 
Perhaps I may say I have also received 


a communication from Messrs. Fry, but | 


I think they do not understand the pur- 
port of the Resolution. 
*Mr. KEARLEY was perfectly aware 


the right hon. Gentleman had received a, 


communication from the Messrs. Fry, 
advising him that they had great hostility 
to the proposal, and on that ground alone 
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He understood they | 
strongly objected to this Resolution, and | 


said I had} 
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he submitted that the Resolution should 
be delayed. He presumed that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not wish to impose 
on the English manufacturers onerous 
conditions without an opportunity of 
their being heard. If the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would consent to the 
postponement of the Resolution fora week, 
to give firms concerned in this question 
an opportunity of expressing their views, 
he would withdraw his opposition. [Cries 
of “No.”| It had been pointed out to 
him that, whereas the home manufacturer 


paid a duty of one penny a pound on the 


cocoa bean because the fat had not been 
extracted, the importers of chocolate 
powder or cocoa paid a duty of twopence 
per pound in consequence of their having 
extracted the cocoa butter. The proposal 
now was that if they sent cocoa butter to 
this country they should pay another 
duty, although they had already paid 
this twopence per pound. This was an 
interference with trade, cocoa butter 
being largely used by English manu- 
facturers for confectionery purposes, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
perhaps under the impression that cocoa 
'butter coming in free handicapped the 
English manufacturer. That was a 
|mistake. The free importation of cocoa 
|butter helped firms like Messrs. Fry to 
|hold their own against competitors in 
foreign markets. He believed he had 
made out a substantial case why the 
Resolution should be postponed that the 
manufacturers of the country might 
have an opportunity of expressing their 
views. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER hoped the hon. Member 
would not press for the postponement. 
\If the Resolution was passed he would 
place a clause on the Paper which the 
House might think fit to insert in the 
Finance Bill. That clause could not be 
|considered for at least a week, which 
would give ample opportunity for any 
objections to be made by those who had 
a grievance. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said that if a 
clause were introduced in the Finance 
| Bill no doubt his hon. Friend would be 
satisfied. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was mistaken in saying that 86 per cent. 
of cocoa butter could be made of a 
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hundredweight of cocoa. He himself 
believed that only 20 or 25 per cent. of 
cocoa butter could be made. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER admitted he made a mis- 
take. He meant that out of every 
112 lb. of raw cocoa there would be 
86 lb. of marketable produce. Of that 
about 501b. would be cocoa butter. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


cOAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BELL. 
*ToE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
me HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MartnHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool), in moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, said he did not think it 
necessary to occupy much time in justi- 
fying its introduction. The year before 
last a Royal Commission on Coal Dust 
in Mines, presided over by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies, 
made certain suggestions to increase the 
safety of life in mines, and the former 
Home Secretary introduced a Bill on 
the subject which unfortunately did not 
obtain a Second Reading. If that Bill 
was necessary, they had had during the 
last 12 months very sad demonstration 
that they ought to do what they could to 
make some furtlier regulations if possible 
to diminish risk and loss of life in coal 
mines. Though the Bill of his right 
hon. Friend opposite did not obtain a 
Second Reading in the House it was 
much discussed by colliery owners and 
workmen in all parts of England and 
Scotland, and certain arrangements were 
come to between their representatives 
which had been extremely useful to the 
Home Office in framing this Bill. The 
principal difference in this Bill from 
that of his right hon. Friend was that it 
did not propose the constitution of a 
central board. The House would 
remember that in the Bill of last year 
there was a proposal that after fiery and 
dusty mines had been certified as such 
there should be an appeal to a central 
board in London, and if a mine had 
been prcved to be fiery and dusty it 
should be under special rules as to 
management, which should be subject to 
arbitration under the general Act. The 
proposed central board was the result of 
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the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, but at the same time a some- 
what cumbrous way of arriving at the 
formation of special rules. It was not 
popular with either owners or workmen, 
and he therefore did not repeat the pro- 
posal in this Bill or propose that there 
should be district boards in the various 
districts, which appeared to him to be a 
still more expensive method of arriving 
at what they desired to reach. He had 
adopted the proposal as to special rules, 
and the Bill proposed to give the Secre- 
tary of State certain powers to impose, 
amend, and modify special rules under 
the general Act and greater power than 
he possessed at that moment with regard 
to lamps, explosives, and the mode of 
using and storing them, the number of 
persons to be permitted to remain in 
the mine, watering or damping the 
mine, and general precautions for the 
prevention of accidents. These pro- 
posals had been criticised, and he had 
been asked why he proposed to take 
powers to make special rules, whereas 
there might be held to be sufficient 
power in the Secretary of State under 
the general Act. He was advised that 
there were certain new provisions which 
were strongly recommended by the in- 
spectors, the propriety of which would 
be acquiesced in by all familiar with the 
subject, but could not be made the subject 
of special rules, considering the general 
rules were statutory regulations in an 
Act of Parliament against which special 
rules made by the Secretary of State 
ought not, without special statutory 
powers, to prevail. He would take the 
example of one of the general rules which 
provided that no further hole for putting 
in ashot should be bored within 6 inches 
of a hole where a cartridge had been 
inserted and had missed fire. The in- 
spectors had agreed in recommending 
that this should be altered to 12 inches. 
He hoped the House would agree 
with the proposed method of arriving at 
special rules, subject, of course, to 
appeal under the general Act. The 
other provisions had reference to pro- 
viding for abandoned mines, which 
touched a very important question 
indeed, and also dealt with inspection 
and the use of explosives. There were 
two clauses in the Bill dealing with 
checkweighing. They really dealt with 
the question of arrangements as to 
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wages, and they were not, he admitted, 
material to the Bill. He had consider- 
able doubt as to whether or not he ought 
to introduce them ; but he followed the 
excellent example of his predecessor in 
attempting to clear the law, which was 
in such a state that no one but a lawyer 
could understand it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
There were conflicting decisions, which 
were extremely embarrassing to anyone 
who had the administration of the law, 
or who had to make himself acquainted 
with the law, and those difficulties were 
not diminished but increased by fresh 
conflicting decisions by eminent lawyers 
as to what the law was. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would be dis- 
posed to consider favourably this attempt 
to make the law clear in reference to so 
important a matter. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Very early in the existence of the Bill 
he gave a promise that it was not his 
intention to persevere with the check- 
weighing clauses, and from that promise 
he did not feel himself at liberty to with- 
draw. Therefore at a subsequent stage 
of the Bill he proposed to withdraw 
Clauses 3 and 4 of the measure, and 
leave the Bill one dealing exclusively 
with safety in the mines. Having had 
the opportunity of seeing those who 
were interested in this question from the 
points of view of the owners and of the 
men, there appeared to be very little 
difference between them, and between 
them in the aggregate and the Home 


Office. He had gone carefully through 
the Bill. He had considered the objec- 


tions and suggestions made to him from 
many quarters, and, without labouring 
the details of the Bill, he might say 
with reference to Clause 2—representa- 
tion on arbitration—he should be ready 
to adopt a clause agreed to between the 
owners and the representatives of the 
men with reference to the election of 
those representatives in arbitration cases. 
With reference to Clause 5, he should 
be prepared to make it more definite and 
the scale in Clause 6 might be more 
accurately defined. As regarded the first 
paragraph of Clause 7, it had never been 
the intention of the inspectors, upon 
whose advice this clause was drafted, 
that there should be that immoderate 
demand for inspection, which meant im- 
practicability, and the words ‘the con- 
dition of which may affect the safety of 
persons working in the mine’’ were 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 
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intended to be limiting words. If those 
words were not sufficient, the words 
‘* adjacent to the roadways and working 
places ’’ might be introduced, to indicate 
what were the places which ought to bein- 
spected, when inspection was necessary, 
Clause 8, to which heattached considerable 
importance, gave powers to prohibit cer- 
tain classes of explosives. Objection had 
been made that it was a very strong 
power to put into the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State, and it had been suggested 
to him that it ought to be under a 
special rule which should be subject to 
arbitration. But he hoped the House 
would support him in the view that it 
was rather in the direction of a general 
rule, about which there was a largeamount 
of evidence pointing to the fact that scien- 
tificand practical men wouldinashort time 
agree as to the nature of the explosives 
that should be used in the mines. The 
Bill was not a very ambitious Bill ; but 
he hoped that it devised some useful and 
practical method for saving life in the 
mines. He proposed, when the Bill was 
read a Second time, to refer it to the 
Grand Committee on Trade ; and from 
what he had heard he confidently relied 
on assistance from all quarters to make 
it a good and effective Measure, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) 
said he desired to re-echo, as far as he 
could, and reinforce the appeal which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made to 
the House to read the Bill unanimously 
a Second time. It was impossible to 
exaggerate the urgency of the dangers 
with which the Bill dealt. It was not 
until the investigation by the Royal 
Commission presided over by his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Colonies 
was completed that the difference of 
opinion which had previously existed 
amongst experts as to how far coal dust 
was an effective cause of colliery explo- 
sions was finally set at rest. But since 
the completion of that Commission, 
amplified and extended in other coun- 
tries as well as our own, he did not 
believe there was any difference of 
opinion worth considering at all on that 
point ; and we were now rapidly coming 
round to the view that not only was coal 
dust an effective means, but was far 
more than any other means the cause of 
dangerous and disastrous explosions in 
our mines. The existing law—the Act 
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of 1887—-was wholly inadequate to deal 
with that particular form of danger, for 
the simple reason that at the time the 
Bill was prepared the attention of 
experts was directed to dangers arising 
from gas and falls of roof; and the 
danger of coal dust had not yet been 
accurately gauged. It appeared to him 
the moment the Report of the Commis- 
sion was presented, containing in an 
authentic form evidence to sustain those 
conclusions, that it was the duty of those 
responsible for the administration of the 
mining laws to invite the attention of 
Parliament to the matter and to place 
upon the Statute-book more effective 
safeguards for the lives and limbs of our 
mining population. Accordingly, having 
taken all the pains he could to ascertain 
the feelings of those interested in the 
matter, he laid before the House last 
year a Bill of which this Bill was in 
some respects a copy andin other respects 
a development and an improvement. It 
was a matter of very great regret to him 
and to all his late colleagues that they 
had not been in a position to carry that 
Bill into law before Parliament was 
dissolved last year. But the fault did 
not rest with them, nor, indeed, did it 
rest with anybody. The cause of the 
delay consisted in the fact that represen- 
tatives of the owners and representatives 
of the miners were anxious to meet 
together to discuss in confidence the 
questions raised by the Bill, and he 
decided to postpone the Second Reading 
of the Bill in order that when it came 
before the House the House might be 
able to approach its consideration with 
some unanimity of opinion, and thus 
improve its chance of passing into law. 
That was the only reason why the Bill 
of the late Government had not been 
placed upon the Statute-book. He was 
glad the subject had been taken up by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite in 
the spirit which they expected from him, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman had 
placed in the Bill a series of provisions 
which, if they passed into law, would, 
in his opinion and in the opinion of 
everyone who had studied the matter, 
have the effect of saving hundreds of 
lives which were at present exposed to 
avoidable dangers in mines. He agreed 
that the Bill ought to be referred to the 
Standing Committee on Trade, where it 
could be discussed with more detail and 
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with greater advantage. It differed 
from the Bill of last year in the omission 
of the provision which that Bill con- 
tained for the creation of a_ central 
board. He had inserted that provision 
in his Bill in deference to the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, 
which came, he thought, unanimously 
to the conclusion that it was desirable to 
have such a board for the purpose of 
defining and scheduling the mines of the 
country and dangers of mines to which 
this special legislation ought to be 
applied. But he was against the creation 
of that new authority, having in view 
the expense it necessarily involved and 
the possibility of delay in its working, 
unless it was an expedient that was 
absolutely necessary. The more this 
matter was discussed with the represen- 
tatives of the owners and the men, the 
more it was found that on both sides 
there was a great indisposition to this 
central authority, while there was no 
similar unanimity as to whether or not 
it would be desirable to substitute local 
boards in the coal mining districts. In 
those circumstances he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had been wise in leaving 
out the provision which might compli- 
cate the proceedings and ‘engender un- 
necessary delay. The proposed proce- 
dure by special rules followed his own 
proposals; but he had always felt 
strongly the objections to this mode of 


procedure. Although special rules might 
be laid down after the most careful 


deliberation and consultation with all 
the persons concerned and the highest 
experts, yet a single mine owner, who 
chose to make factious and unnecessary 
objections, might compel the Secretary 
of State to proceed to arbitration ; and 
in rules of this kind arbitration was a 
most costly, cumbrous, and dilatory 
proceeding, and often had the effect of 
postponing the operations of the rules for 
months and even years. When he was 
at the Home Office a series of special 
rules were proposed for a South Wales 
district, and the owners—he would not 
say unreasonably—referred the case to 
arbitration. That arbitration went on 


for months ; huge costs were piled up 
on both sides ; and in the end some of 
the rules had to be abandoned, others 
were the subject of compromise, and the 
whole arbitration proceedings were ren- 
dered nugatory. 
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fearing that that unhappy precedent 
might be followed in the future, and 
that provisions which were urgently 
necessary for the protection of life might 
be postponed ; but the difficulty was to 
suggest any other course. This was in- 
terference of the most drastic kind with 
the way in which these large industries 
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times and in improper places would be a 
power of infinite advantage to the 
mining community. As to the promise 
of the right hon, Gentleman to omit all 
those provisions which did not come 
within the category of life-saving or life- 
protecting provisions, he must say he 
viewed with regret the disappearance of 
the clause which dealt with checkweigh- 





were carried on ; and it was impossible 

to deny that the persons affected were|ing. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The state of 
entitled to be heard before provisions|the law on that subject at the present 
which might be inapplicable to particu-| time was nothing short of scandalous, 
lar cases were brought into effect. He} When he was at the Home Office he 
had sometimes thought that the endjused to take opinions from the Law 
might be attained if the procedure pro- | Officers on the subject ; and as the Law 
vided by some of the provisions of the| Officers changed frequently he got a 
Factory Acts were adopted; and if| great variety of opinions. [Laughter.] 
rules of this kind made by the Secretary | He believed that one of the first steps of 
of State were to come into force after| the present Government was to take the 
having been laid on the Table of both | opinion of the new Law Officers, and that 
Houses without any objection being! the opinion of those gentlemen differed 
taken to them within a certain not/|in every fundamental poins from that of 
excessive period of time. That course| their predecessors. [Laughter.| He did 


would give publicity ; it would give the/ not say that with the view of casting 
interests concerned an opportunity of|any reflection on the professors of the 
being heard ; and it would obviate some | law. 


[Laughter.| It proved that a 


of the more serious dangers of arbitra- 
tion. As to the special rules themselves, 
they were to deal with matters which 


‘the investigations of the Royal Com- | 
mission had shown to be of the most 
vital importance—the description of the | 


explosive to be used in the mine, the 


persons allowed to remain while shots | 


\law, in reference to which it was 
| possible for the most skilled and expert 
advisers to take such diametrically oppo- 
site opinions in the course of a few years, 
was not in the requisite state of clear- 
ness. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| These differ- 
ences of opinion among the Law Officers 
had been paralleled by the differences of 


are being fired, and, most important of | opinion among the Judges in Court. 
all, the watering and damping of mines. | He did not believe there was any mine 
The inquiries of the Commission had|owner in this country who at this 
shown that it was quite possible to lay|moment knew whether the system of 
down rules which would not impose} deductions observed in his mines was 


excessive expense on the mine owner. 
In many of the most dangerous mines 
every precaution which the Secretary of 
State could suggest under these powers 
was now being observed, and accidents 
were there very rare. Therefore he could 
not suppose that the imposition of these 
precautions would be a hardship. He 
entirely agreed with the Home Secretary 
that power ought to be taken to act 
independently of special rules—to pro- 
hibit the use of explosives of a certain 
class in mines, after due notice, if the 
Secretary of State were satisfied that it 
were likely to be dangerous. Science 
could now discriminate between those 
classes of explosive agents which could 
be safely used and those which could 
not ; and in a vast number of instances 
the prohibition of explosives at improper 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 


| legal or illegal, and whether he was not, 
| by carrying on a system which might 
jeven have been agreed to between 
|master and men, exposing himself to 
| daily penalties. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The 
law being admittedly in that condition, 
it was regrettable that an attempt to 
make it clear, such as was contained in 
Clause 3, had to be abandoned. It was 
a clause which had been the subject of 
much misapprehension outside, and_ he 
hoped that, if not in the present Session, 
then in subsequent years, such modifica- 
tions as had been shown to be necessary 
might form the subject of a separate 
enactment. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] But he 
agreed that the chances of this Bill ought 
not to be imperilled by the introduction 
of disputable matter which was ex- 
traneous to its primary purpose—the 
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protection of life. Therefore the right | when he said they were in favour of pro- 
hon. Gentleman would have with him| ceeding with the clause respecting de- 
the universal approval of all concerned |ductions. The hon. Gentleman, no 
in abandoning for the time being those| doubt, heard tie Home Secretary say 
particular provisions, and in asking the|that certain meetings were held last 
House to concentrate its attention on| year between the coalowners’ and work- 
what was so necessary for the safety of| men’s representatives at which matters 
the mining population. He hoped the| affecting this Bill were agreed to. It 
House would respond to the right hon. | was a strange testimony to the position 
Gentleman’s appeal, and give a speedy | the hon. Gentleman had taken up that 
Second Reading to the Bill that it might | this clause was about the only one which 
be sent to the Standing Committee. | the owners’ and miners’ representatives 
(Cheers. | were not agreed upon. 

Mr. HENRY SETON-KARR (St./ Mr. SETON-KARR: Will the hon. 


Helen's) said that every one would) Gentleman say why the late Home Secre- 
approve the principle of the Bill ; but he tary introduced a similar clause ? 


had listened with regret to the statement} 47, WILSON said the late Home 
of the Home Secretary announcing that 


Gauee 3 was to be dropped. He found Secretary did so without the sanction of 
that the men who were engaged in the se, pie ae f = Sager wae 
Ulery industry were strongly opposed 1¢ had consulted them be ore doing 80, 
tothe dropping of the clause. A very| prey woud unquestionably have advised 
favourable opportunity was presented for | . ce aah orwiis Sn aes 
Ridengiing the px Msc az of the | 5, a Sg yee * barns 
law: and if this opportunity were |" x iy rs h eal x } — ae “ 
lost it was not likely that it would | 7°" ’ egal pn = sls pony te -_* 
recur during the present Parliament. | me bo pg Ba. op mye ri 
After any question had been the! “i ri : nd = ra me Preeti 
subject of legislation it was very sel- | a ae ae entirely eo 1e — 0 
dom that it was taken up again in|? ee ee 
Ge Wictime of the same Parliament, | CU * more unworkshic clvave Racy 
According to the clause itself deductions | Senin pts pe = erties. ill. 
could not be made unless the men and | sia a rsa ate ene ee (b) a seh om 
masters were agreed, and the deductions | lid : ra " w ; sie pei | re 
must be reasonable according to the| se — a th ge ' ng ak . me. at ie - 
judgment of the tribunal before whom io easgont ] a dee ~e Peg be 
the case was taken. He understood | ©" 4 to de moans Se Se sens 
that the Bill was to be sent to the Com-| by mutuality _ between employers and 
mittee shorn of these clauses, and that, | a © acs ” mee ee —_ 
therefore, the Committee would not have | phere plate atom a8 tion 
an opportunity of discussing their merits.  aaaitidlch aaa aides nied : 
Why en allow the Committee to dis- | Ms. SETON-KARR: That could be 
cover the weak points of the clauses a aie right in Committee. ; 
there were any? The Debates on trade) Mr. WILSON said he was speaking 
Bills which took place in the Committee | 20W of the Bill as it stood, and he was 
vere almost void of Party feeling, and | ssigning a reason why the House should 
not more than one or two sittings need | 4pprove of the withdrawal of the clause. 
be occupied in the discussion of the It was impossible for any court out- 
dauses. If after discussion they were | Side a mine to give a decision except 
found to be very controversial they | after a thorough investigation of the 
could be dropped. Rather than drop; ™en's work took place. He was sorry 
the clauses now, he was almost inclined | t© hear the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Seton- 
toadvise that the Bill should be dropped | Karr), disregarding the lives of the 
and brought in next Session. | workmen, say that he was prepared on 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham) | account of this little controversial matter 
thought the hon. Gentleman who had | to see the Bill deferred for another year. 
just sat down spoke for a very small}; Mr. SETON-KARR: I said nothing 
portion of the people he represented |of the kind. 
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Mr. WILSON said he understood from 
what the hon. Gentleman stated that he 
was inclined to see the Bill withdrawn 
for this year. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said the hon. 
Gentleman was putting a construction 
on his words which he never intended 
they should bear. 

Mr. WILSON continuing, said that 
in his opinion the Home Secretary had 
taken not only a wise course but a very 
humane one in withdrawing the clause 
relating to deductions, and in devoting 
his attention entirely to that which 
would save life in our mines. The late 
Home Secretary said that the result of 
the Commission on Coal-dust was to draw 
the attention of the country to the 
danger of the presence of dust in our 
mines. There were certain men in the 
House who for 16 or 17 years had been 
trying to convince Parliament of the 
danger that lay in dust. It had been 
the lot of some hon. Members to be mixed 
up in these matters. From the year 
1880, when, at Seaham 175 men lost 
their lives, those hon. Members had 
been trying to prove to scientific men, 
who had turned a deaf ear to them, that 
the real danger in mines, so far as explo- 
sion was concerned, lay in the dust that 
accumulated on the timbers and ledges 
of the mine. But the Home Secretary 
had said that during the last 12 months 
this teaching had been enforced. It was 
quite true, and he was entirely at one 
with the Home Secretary, that it was 
quite time that the Government should 
say what explosives should be used in 
the mines of this country. His experi- 
ence‘was that so long as they had an 
explosive that would emit flame, where 
the dust had been allowed to accumulate, 
so long would the lives of the miners be 
indanger. In Somerset two explosions 
had occurred in mines in which no gas 
had been found. With regard to the 
late explosion in Durham through which 

20 men lost their lives, the manager of 
the mine would tell them that gas had 
not been seen for many years in the mine, 
and the testimony at the inquest at 
Brancepeth showed that the mine was 
not a dry and dusty one. Nota single 
workman, or manager, or expert would 
say that the mine was dry and dusty. 
The appearance of the place where the 
explosion took place proved that the men 
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high enough. Therefore if in a mine 
that was not dry and dusty, where gas 
had not been seen for years, an explo- 
sion took place, what was the teaching ! 
It was this, that it was time that 
some authoritative body should take 
it in hand, to say how explosives 
were to be manufactured and what 
kind of explosive was to be used, 
He also gave a general approval to that 
part of the Bill which related to plans 
being provided. He believed that in 
many cases lives would have been spared 
if that provision had been in force. The 
Bill embodied as nearly as possible the 
points on which the mineowners and the 
workmen had come to any agreement; 
and he had been sorry to see the House 
occupied for days and weeks on matters 
of very much less importance, and which 
might safely, and properly, and justifi- 
ably have been put aside. They had been 
playing at politics while lives had been 
lost on every hand. Why, he asked, 
should the clause relating to  check- 
weighmen be withdrawn! ‘The present 
Act of Parliament gave workmen power 
to appoint their principal checkweigh- 
men, and all the Bill did was to provide 
that when a checkweighman was ill or 
away from work, they should be allowed 
to appoint a substitute. The conduct of 
certain districts had forced this on the 
attention of the country. In his county 
the men were allowed to appoint a sub- 
stitute, and that was the case wherever 
there was mutual agreement. He had 
never heard such an immoderate demand 
as was put forward in the clause relating 
to inspection. It would mean, even in 
the modified form suggested by the Home 
Secretary, that a man would be occupied 
three or four hours every day inspecting 
the work. It would be a grand thing if 
the House would pass this Bill with the 
controversial clauses eliminated. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
‘ton) said the Report of the Explosives 
Committee had not been a dead letter, 
although no legislation had been passed. 
It was within his knowledge that mining 
engineers had applied themselves to that 
report with a view to adopting the Com- 
mittee’s suggestions so far as they were 
applicable to particular cases, and he had 
no doubt that much had aiready been 
done in consequence of the Report to 
diminish the danger of mining operations. 
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With regard to the proposal for proceed- 
ing by special he hoped the 
suggestion of the late Home Secretary 
would receive careful consideration by 
the Standing Committee. Special rules 
might be passed which would have the 
effect of superseding the general rules 
embodied in the present law. That was 
a very serious thing, especially when it 
was remembered that every person con- 
nected with the management of a colliery 
carried on his work under a criminal 
liability, not only for his own acts but 
for the acts of every one employed in the 
It was admitted that in many 


rules, 


mine. 
cases the formation of the special rules 
and the 
umpire was to be the County Court 
Judge of the district. There was to be 
no selection by the Home Office of judges 


would lead to arbitration, 


whose knowledge of mining questions 
would give them a facility and aptitude 
for dealing with these special questions. 
That was an important matter, and they 
ought to consider whether it would not 


be better to ado >t the plan proposed 
by the late Home Secretary. He 
regretted as much as anyone that 


the so called contentious clauses were 
not to be discussed, but it would be a 
great pity if the safety part of the Bill 
were lost by reason of the difficulty in 
dealing with these other clauses. He 
hoped the Home Secretary would give 
a reasonable hope of expectation that an 
early opportunity 
dealing with these difficult clauses. It 
was as much in the interests of the 
workmen as of the employers that the 
subject with which they dealt should be 
put on a stable and satisfactory basis. 

*Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Hadding- 
tonshire), said he approved of the course 
taken by the Government, because he 
feared that at this late period of the 
Session the Bill would otherwise be lost. 
If the Bill had been brought in earlier 
he should have been desirous of seeing 
checkweighing deductions care- 
fully considered, because he could not 
help thinking thatsome of hishon. Friends 


would be found for 


and 
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beside him, who represented mining con- 
stituencies, were a little too fond of speak- 
ing as if they represented the whole of 
the mining industry of this country. 
They, in Scotland, had not got these 
comfortable deductions which had been 
arranged in Durham, Northunberland 
and North Yorks. They were exposed 
to attempts, some of them very remark- 
able attempts, to get round the policy of 
the Mines Regulation Act, as expounded 
by the House of Lords, by means of de- 
vices which might or might not be legal, 
but which at any rate were not clearly 
covered by the present law, and the 
Home Secretary had put into Clause 3 
a provision which certainly would have 
been most useful to them, and he 
suspected would have been extremely 
useful to some of the constituents of his 
hon. Friends. This clause proposed, 
among other things, that an agreement 
to vary wages in accordance with the 
amount of slack, coal dust, and other 
materials which were brought up by the 
miner, should be void as being contrary 
to the principle of the Bill. Hon. Mem- 
bers would appreciate the meaning of 
that if they realised that the Act of 1872, 
and the Act of 1887 which took its place, 
constituted the Miners’ Charter, and they 
provided that miners were to be paid ac- 
cording to weight and according to weight 
only, and that they wereto be paid accord- 
ing to the weight of the materials got. 
The matter could not begoneinto, however, 
without considerable differenceof opinion, 
and therefore he was willing that it should 
be omitted. He congratulated the Home 
Secretary upon the introduction of a 
clause which gave him absolute power 
to prohibit any explosive he might con- 
sider dangerous. A Government in- 
spector had made a series of researches 
into the explosive quality of the dust 
of the principal seams in the country. 
An explosion of coal dust had occurred 
which led to a great loss of life, and 
which might have been avoided if the 
Home Secretary possessed the power 


which the clause proposed to give him. 
He was glad that the clause had not the 
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qualification of arbitration, because the 
Secretary of State was the most compe- 
tent person to exercise discretion in a 
matter of this kind. He trusted that if 
the Bill passed the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to get such scientific know- 
ledge on explosives as would enable him 
to frame rules more drastic than any 
they had at present. He did not see 
why it should not be the rule in every 
pit that spray should be used’ to water 
the coal dust, and he would like to see 
that enforced by Act of Parliament. 
The proper body to judge about special 
rules was the Home Office in the first 
instance, and then the Houseof Commons, 
upon the Table of which these Rules 
might be laid. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) said 
he must give the Home Secretary great 
credit for his desire to pass the Bill in 
its entirety when there were a_ great 
many conflicting views held in regard to 
it. While he and others did not propose 
to offer any serious objection to the 
Second Reading, there were certain 
clauses which were absurd and impractic- 
able. One of them was the clause relating 
to the inspection of mines and roadways. 
He did not believe it would be impossible 
in Committee, however, to frame a clause 
which would make it practicable for the 
roadways in use and travelled by the 
men and possibly one or two road- 
ways at the airways, to be inspected. 
He did not agree with the hon. Member 
for Haddingtonshire entirely in some of 
the suggestions he had put before the 
House. These arbitrations were ex- 
tremely costly affairs, and if the mine 
owners had very often been successful in 
their arbitrations it was because they had 
had right and justice on their side. The 
Secretary of State would do well to bear 
in mind that even with the non-con- 
tentious clauses there would have to be 
very full discussion in Committee. Care 
must be taken with regard to the 
classification of mines. He would re- 
iterate what he had said at a previous 
stage, that no mineowner would go into 
arbitration without very good cause. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not in Committee oppose the suggestion 
which had been made with reference to 
Clause 8. The state of the coal trade 
was one of extreme depression at the pre- 
sent time—[an Hon. MEMBER: “ Why ” 4 
—because of foreign competition, the 


Mr. R. B. Haldane. 
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vast amount of bounties, and the state of 
the coal rates at shipping ports. Our 
shipping rates were much too high. He 
expressed his desire to assist the right 


hon. Gentleman in passing this Bill 
through Committee with the modi- 


fications which he had referred to. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval. 


Mr. B. PICKARD (York, W. R,, 
Normanton) whose opening remarks 
were interrupted by an _ ineffectual 
Motion to count the House, said he had 
no intention of standing for long in the 
way of the Second Reading of this Bill. 
He thought the Home Secretary was 
undoubtedly right in dropping the clauses 
which were considered contentious. He 
had always endeavoured to co-operate in 
any legislation which would have the 
effect of saving the lives of the workmen 
in mines. He considered that any 
Member of the House who, with a know- 
ledge of the number of men who were 
annually killed and injured in mines, 
did not support any Bill which would in 
any case prevent accidents, would be com- 
mitting a serious error of judgment. 
Although he would like to see a far more 
comprehensive Measure than this, at the 
same time he was convinced that there 
were some things in the Bill which, if 
passed into law, would assist in prevent- 
ing loss of life and seriousinjury. With 
regard to those Members in the House 
who had a commission to speak against 
the Bill, he was pleased to find that the 
Member for Preston was willing that it 
should go to the Standing Committee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON denied that he 
had any commission to speak against 
the Bill. He was as anxious as any- 
body in the House that everything 
should be done that could be done to 
prevent accident. 

Mr. PICKARD said he was pleased 
to hear that the hon. Gentleman had no 
such commission. With regard to Clause 
3, which was to be left out, he maintained 
that the mining community, apart from 
one or two districts in Scotland, did not 
wish for it. It was purely a matter 
for some local collieries in Scotland. 
He was sorry that the Home Secretary 
did not propose to assume more stringent 
powers with regard to damping. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
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would refuse to undertake that the sub- 
ject referred to in Clause 8 should be 
treated as a matter for arbitration. If 
anything could be done to strengthen 
the Bill without jeopardising it he should 
be glad. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said that as one who 
formerly occupied the position of Home 
Secretary, and who now represented a 
large population of miners, he wished to 
congratulate the Home Secretary on the 
introduction of this Bill, believing that 
it would prove to be one of the most 
important, if not the most important, 
Measure that the Government had 
brought forward. There had been that 
evening general agreement among the 
representatives of the various interests 
concerned in mining. He trusted that 
the same harmony would prevail in the 
Grand Committee, and that there would 
be no disposition to delay the Bill in any 
way. The time at their disposal was 
now short. If the Bill were to meet 
with opposition, or even if any attempt 
were made to alter it extensively in 
Grand Committee, it might be placed in 
great jeopardy. They must remember 
that it would have to come back to that 
House, and that it would then have to 
pass through the House of Lords. He 
trusted, therefore, that no unnecessary 
points would be raised in the Committee. 
It was a matter for regret that it should 
have been found necessary to drop some 
part of the Bill. What remained was 
the minimum of what was required, and 
it ought to be regarded as the irreducible 
minimum. If it should be found pos- 
sible to strengthen the Bill it would be 
desirable to do so, but, as he had said, 
every care must be taken not to 
jeopardise the Measure. 

*CotoneEL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
Ince) said he joined in hoping that the 
Home Secretary would be able to pass 
all the clauses relating to safety. He 
was quite sure that the hon. Member for 
St. Helen’s, when he spoke about drop- 
ping the Bill, had no idea of jeopardising 
the lives of any persons. Many able law- 
yers thought that the powers in Clause 1 
were latent in the Act of 1887. He hoped 
thought the legal officers of the Crown 
would see that Clause 1 did not limit the 
present power of the Home Secretary. 

ere were some points in the Bill which 
might require some discussion, but he did 
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not think they were very great. He re- 
gretted very much that Clause 3 had been 
dropped. He thought it would probably 
never be agreed upon until the miners 
and employers met and arranged it, and 
he believed there was a wholesome wish 
on both sides for fair play. The legal 
decisions that coal dust, if brought to 
the surface, must be paid for as coal, was 
most remarkable. What would be said 
if a builder who agreed to pay so much 
for sandstone, and got sand instead, 
was told that it was part of the material 
contracted to be got? It rested with 
the lawyers to set that straight. As to 
Clause 5, he thought important faults or 
throws ought to be recorded. He held 
that the present law was sufficient for 
abandoned mines, there should be a period 
of 10 years in which the plans should be 
open to the inspectors to secure safety. If 
they were open to the publica use might 
be made of them which would be unfair 
to the mine owners. As to the clause 
for inspection, it required defining. As 
to Clause 8, he thought the Home Secre- 
tary should have power to at once sus- 
pend the use of an explosive, subject to 
the rules of arbitration, so that an ex- 
plosive might not be tabood by a parti- 
san scientist. He hoped the Bill would 
be rapidly brought forward, and become 
an Act. 

Sir JAMES JOICEY (Durham, 
Chester-le-Street) expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the fact that the Bill had met 
with so much approval on both sides of 
the House. Legislation of this kind 
had no terrors for the best mine owners 
in the country, but it was required in 
order that others might be made to con- 
form to the standard which they set. 
The late Home Secretary had explained 
that he was very much in favour of 
having all special rules laid upon the 
Table of the House. He should himself 
prefer a continuance of the present sys- 
tem, because these special rules were 
highly technical, and any error in con- 
nection with them might have mostserious 
consequences. It was better, therefore, 
to leave them to be dealt with by ex- 
perts. The Government, he thought, 
were acting wisely in dropping Clause 3. 
It was said that Clause 4 was a trivial 
one, but his experience was, and pro- 
bably that of the whole of the owners in 
the northern counties, that instead of the 
checkweighman being a disadvantage 
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he was positively an advantage to the 
employer. The checkweighman was 
one of the most intelligent workmen, 
and he could not understand why there 
should be any objection to a substitute 
being appointed in case of the check- 
weighman being unable to attend. The 
workmen found in ordinary practice 
that it was neither to their interest nor 
to the interest of the owners that men 
should be appointed who were not likely 
to work amicably with the owner. He 
had found that if a checkweighman 
caused disputes with the owners on 
trifling matters, he did not long occupy 
the position to which he was appointed 
by the workmen themselves. He con- 
sidered that Clause 7, as it stood at 
present, was quite impracticable ; there 
was scarcely a single part of the mine 
which might not be brought under this 
clause. He was, therefore, glad to find 
that the clause was to be altered. As 
to Clause 8 and explosives, he said from 
his own experience that it caused great 
anxiety to most owners as to what ex- 
plosives they should use. It was found 
that experts varied in their opinion as 
to the safety of explosives. One manager 
supported one kind of explosive while 
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greater satisfaction both to the owners 
and to the miners than this Bill 

*Sir C. DILKE said that his hon, 
Friend the Member for the Normanton 
Division had spoken of this Bill in civil 
terms, but appeared to think that it was 
not deserving of the commendations 
passed upon it. He thought that there 
had been a good deal of exaggeration 


with reference to the Bill. After all 
it was a very small Bill. The 
object sought to be attained in 


the first clause, for example, could 
in the opinion of many lawyers be 
accomplished without any Bill at all, 
and merely by an amendment of the 
existing rules. The Home Secretary 
said that he had not the power to alter 
the rules, but he thought that the answer 
which the hon. Gentleman gave that 
day was less confident than the one he 
gave a few days ago, whei: he thought 
that he could not make rules to the 
effect of Clause 1, because they would be 
inconsistent with the statutory rules. 
But the contention of the lawyers was 
that the right hon. Gentleman could 
make such rules, because they were in ad- 
dition to rather than in substitution of 
them. This Bill was a very small Measure 


the manager of the adjoining mine sup-| indeed, and carried them but a little way. 
ported another, and he had had a great |The hon. Member for St. Helens was 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion as to| right in one portion of his contention, 


which was the safest and best explosive 
to use. If the Government chose to 
take the responsibility from off the 
shoulders of the owners he did not think 
that the owners would seriously object. 
Sometimes owners had a difficulty in eu- 
forcing a particular explosive on the 
workmen themselves, because the work- 
men had been accustomed to use a par- 
ticular kind of explosive which they 
knew how to work, and which they pre- 
ferred to work to that which the mine- 
owner considered to be less dangerous. 
He had known of serious disputes 
arising in cases where owners had tried 
to enforce the use of an explosive ob- 
jected to by the men. It would, there- 
fore, be a great advantage to the mine- 
owners to have some decided opinion 
from the Home Office, so that they might 
be able to enforce the use of an explosive 
without any difficulty, and one which 
the Home Office considered to be the 
safest for the mine. No Measure that 
had been submitted to the House 
during this Session would, if passed, give 


Sir James Joicey. 





when he said that if they passed this 
Bill they would not get another during 
the present Parliament. It was, there- 
fore, parting with a great deal to 
allow this Bill to pass when the miners 
of the country had proposals of legisla- 
tion which went far beyond the scope 
of this Bill. He asked hon. Members 
who wished to take an impartial view of 
the question to compare the provisions 
of the Miners’ Conference Bill with the 
provisions of this Measure. This Bill 
contained nine clauses, two of which were 
to be dropped. Of the remaining seven, 
two were practically not in the Miners’ 
Conference Bill ; but there was more hope 
of saving life by the passing of the Miners’ 
Bill with the addition of the two Govern- 
ment clauses than there was by the 
passing of the present Measure. On the 
whole, however, the miners accepted the 
situation. They had made up their minds 
that it was better to accept this Bill than 
to refuse it. Amendments to this Bill 
had been prepared, but they proposed to 
take the advice tendered by the Leader 
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of the Opposition and not to move them ;| facility for checking or testing the 
so that the Amendments which he hadj| weighing machines, and it was to be 
prepared would not be placed on the|regretted that this and some other 
Paper. Would the owners he prepared | technical matters of working detail, 
to take the same course? It was late in| which were of much importance to the 
the year; and if this arrangement was | fair and smooth working of the industry, 
adopted the Bill could easily pass through | were not dealt with in the Bill. He 
the Standing Committee. gladly recognised, however, that the 
*Sir JOHN JENKINS (Carmarthen | primary object of the Measure was to 
Boroughs) did not agree with the right) still further protect the miner, and he 
hon. Baronet that this was a small Bill.| hoped it would pass without delay. 
On the contrary, he regarded the Bill as | [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 
a very important one. He should have) *Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
been glad if Clause 3 had been retained, |said he should not have intervened in 
so that it might have gone before the) the Debate but for certain remarks 
Committee and been fully discussed) made by the right hon. Baronet the 
there by practical men, for, in that case,| Member for the Forest of Dean. The 
he thought it not improbable that such} right hon. Gentleman indicated that 
Amendments might have been suggested | there was antagonism between masters 
as afterwards to render the clause work-|and men in this matter. He believed 
able and acceptable to the House. He} that was entirely wrong. He did not 
reechoed the congratulations offered to| believe there was any feeling of anta- 
the Home Secretary on the courage he | gonism whatever between the two classes 
had shown in bringing this Bill forward. | in the great coal industry. [‘ Hear, 
[“ Hear, hear!”] There could be no | hear !”] The interests of both were 
doubt that many mine-owners were not | really the same, and he always regretted 
as keen in regard to the dangers of | to hear, in discussion on questions such as 
mining as they ought to be, and did | the present, remarks made which were 
not properly provide for the safety of | calculated to produce controversy and 
their workmen. He was sorry the third | | differences. [Hear, hear!”] He held 
clause was omitted, as in South Wales | it to be a paramount duty on the part of 
there was a custom know n as the sliding | the Heuse of Commons to do all it could, 
scale, which for many years formed the | by way of le:’ lution, to protect the 
basis upon which the rate of wages paid | ‘health and life of the miner, and there- 
was fixed. It had worked satisfactorily, | fore he much regretted that the Home 
and Clause 3 was intended to legalise | Secretary had been compelled, through 
this arrangement. Still, the Measure|the necessities of the hour, to with- 
was in the interests of the miner, and|draw the third and fourth clauses. 
he hoped that no obstacle would be pre-| He hoped, however, that the matters to 
sented, either in Committee or in the| which those clauses referred would be 
House, to its passing into law as soon as/| dealt with in another Bill at a time not 
possible. (Hear, hear ! ”] far distant ; and if the Home Secretary 
Mr. J. G. HOLBORN (Lanark, | could give the House some assurance to 
N.W.) said he felt bound to express | this eftect it would greatly facilitate pro- 
regret, in the name of the miners of his| ceedings in the Standing Committee. 
own constituency and of the West of| He was glad to find that the right hon. 
Scotland generally, that the third and| Gentleman had had the courage to insert 
fourth clauses of the Bill had been|a clause in the Bill dealing with the 
dropped. The miners recognised the | question of explosives. | He had under- 
importance of those clauses, because| taken a great responsibility in doing so, 
they dealt with matters which very |for the matter was one of enormous 
closely affected them, and ‘with regard | importance, and he only hoped the House 
to many of which grievances existed. | would give the right hon. Gentleman all 
There was nothing in the work of the|the powers he sought, in order to act 
miners which caused more heartburning | in the interest both of life and property. 
and dissatisfaction than the differences [ Cheers. | 
in connection with checkweighing. One| Mr. JOHN COLVILLE (Lanark, 
of the keenest of those grievances on the| N.E.) also expressed regret that it 
part of the men was that there was no|had been found necessary to drop the 
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two clauses referred to, for they were of 
great importance to the men especially, 
as had been already said, in regard to 
the very sore point of checkweighing. 
The question of deduction was also an 
important matter to the men ; it was the 
cause of much injustice and ill-feeling, 


and those and other cognate matters | 
would have to be dealt with sooner or | 
Neverthe- 


later in justice to the miner. 
less he welcomed the present Bill, 
weakened though it was by the omission 
of the third and fourth clauses, as a 
further step in the protection of the coal 
miners, and he sincerely hoped that 
every facility would be given to enable 
the Measure to pass into law this Session. 
*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushceliffe) congratulated the Home 
Secretary, knowing the anxiety which 
the Bill had given to the right hon. 
Gentleman, on the reception it had met 
with in all quarters of the House. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| With regard to the 
question of deductions, he expressly said, 
when he interpolated a remark in the 
course of the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, that he did not speak as a lawyer. 
But he did speak with more than 
35 years’ practical experience of this 
industry behind him. He endorsed em- 
phatically what fell from the hon. 
Member for Mid Durham, who spoke 
from the point of view of the miner, 
upon this question—that that clause, as 
it was now framed, was absolutely and 
entirely unworkable. He was very glad 
indeed that the right hon. Gentleman 
had acceded to the suggestion made to 
him some months ago to drop certain 
portions of the Measure. He did not at 
all hold with the opinion of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean that because these portions were 
not dealt with this year they would not 
receive the attention of the House during 
the present Parliament. He thought 
they might well be brought forward in a 
Bill next year. 
explosives and shot-firing, which were 


He was entirely at issue with the 
Member of the Forest of Dean when he 
called this a very little Bill. 
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matters and left only the provisions with 
regard to the safety of life and limb, the 
Bill would be the most valuable Measure 
they would have passed this Session. If 
he had any complaint to make it was 
that the Government. did not let them 
have it before Easter, so that they might 
have more ampie opportunities of con- 
sidering it. He hoped that when the 
Bill went to the Committee upstairs the 
Home Secretary would resist all Amend- 
ments and suggestions which would in 
any way tend to weaken and impoverish 
the Bill. He would warn the right hon, 
Gentleman that the unanimously favour- 
able reception of the Bill that night by 
no means implied that all its dangers 
were over. Therefore he did hope the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he got the 
Bill upstairs, would keep hold of its 
provisions, and would strengthen rather 
than weaken them. He hoped, too, he 
would take care that the First Lord of 
the Treasury afforded him an early 
opportunity of taking the sense of the 
House upon it on Report. Then he felt 
satisfied that, when the question that 
the Bill be read a Third time was put 
from the Chair and carried unanimously, 
as he hoped it would be, they would have 
placed on the Statute-book a Measure 
inferior to none in its importance to the 
labouring population of this country. 
Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) desired, as a represen- 
tative of a constituency in which there 
was avery large number of miners, to 
add his humble testimony and gratitude 
to the Home Secretary for the pains he 
had taken with this Bill. He entirely 
agreed with the remark of his hon. 
Friend opposite that the Bill was a great 
step in advance, and they recognised 
with gratitude the great advantages 
which were held out to them by its pro- 
visions. The right hon. Gentleman had 
shown considerable courage in carrying 
the Bill as far as he had done in spite of 
the considerable opposition of both sides 
of the question. There were private 


|Opinions upon the advisability of drop- 
really at the root of the whole matter, | ping the third clause. 
Clause 1 of the Bill seemed to him to be | 
of the most vital and valuable nature. | 


The miners in 
his district were in favour of that course, 
but the coalowners would have wished 
that the clause should have been con- 
tinued in the Bill. Personally he 


He | thought the right hon. Gentleman had 


believed that, even if they stripped it of | exercised a very sound discretion in 


what he might call 


Mr. John Colville. 


the economical | dropping the clause. He trusted that 
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later on they would have a still greater {hoped the two hon. Gentlemen would 
advance in this matter, and still further | have engagements elsewhere when the 
benefits conferred upon the working | Bill reached the Committee. Ii that 
population engaged in, perhaps, the were so, so much better for the Bill. If 
most hazardous industry in the country. | they were not then inclined to take a 
He believed the Bill was a safe and wise | holiday, his suggestion to the Home 
one so far as it went, and, though it was | Secretary was that he should give them 
not perfect, it should receive his com-|a hint todo so. He did not agree with 
plete and cordial support. The right | what had been said by an hon. Member 
hon. Gentleman had effected a very representing a Scotch constituency as to 
great advance in the direction they had the unwisdom of dropping Clause 3. He 
all desired for many years—that of believed that the Bill, minus the dropped 
greater protection for the life and limbs clauses, would, perhaps, be enough to 
of the miners, especially in the county get through, considering the lateness of 
he represented. the Session, whilst if they were to con- 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea)! sider Clause 3 upstairs the Measure 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would | would be jeopardised. He emphasised, 
have the courage, when the Bill reached as to Clause 3, what had just been said 
the Committee stage, to eliminate prac- by the hon. Member for the Rushcliffe 
tically all the Amendments from the Division. He put it in this form, How- 
masters’ and men’s side, and ask the ever good an Act of Parliament might 
Committee to accept only his own be for the regulation of any industry, it 
Amendments in the direction of slightly was practically futile and useless unless 
improving the Bill. If he did that it had the semblance of the workmen’s 
there was no reason why the Committee organisation at their back to see that 
should be engaged more than one day that regulation was carried out. His 
upon the Bill. Considering the lateness | suggestion to the Scotch miners was that 
of the Session, and the necessity of the they should plank down their bawbees 
safety clauses in the Bill, he thought for a Trades Union and up would come 
that, on the whole, the Home Secretary coal and wages. Whilst, if they did not 
had pursued the line of least resistance do that, then they would permanently 
in dropping the clauses he had indicated. suffer from the disadvantages they now 
He was prepared to admit with the laboured under, »n! that was the lack 
Member for the Forest of Dear that it of organisation such as Durham and 
was not an ideal Bill, but then they did Northumberland had had for many 
not live in an ideal world, and they years. With regard to Clause 1, good 
were not Members of an ideal House of | as it was, he regretted that it was to be 
Commons. All he could say was that subject to an appeal to an arbitration 
he trusted the Bill was the premonitory court, under the conditions defined in 
symptoms of a better Bill, if not next Clause 53 of the Mines Regulation Act 
year the year following. The Member |of 1887, which, he contended, would 
for the Forest of Dean said with truth | considerably minimise some of the ad- 
that under theoretical conditions the | vantages of the special rules mentioned 
Bill of the Miners’ Conference was ajin the clause. He objected to special 
better Bill than this. He agreed, but rules of this kind being subject to an 
the miners were not in office, and the |arbitration court at all. It seemed to 
Government were. The Government had | him that the Home Office, after having 
had to deal with a complex and difficult | consulted its inspectors and_ scientific 
subject, with a varying opposition from experts, ought to bring their special 
all the interests that were affected by it. | rules up to date in the light of practical 
He sincerely trusted the Home Secretary experience and scientific evidence, and 
would take notice of one or two dis- | there ought not to be any appeal against 
cordant notes that had proceeded from | the special rules when the latest inspec- 
his own side of the House. From his | torial and scientific evidence had declared 
knowledge of the hon. Members for St. | those rules to be the best available for 
Helens and Preston, he found that | the industrial conditions they were to 
what they hinted or whispered was govern. He regretted extremely that 
generaliy stage thunder when they got | the Home Secretary had not attached 
upstairs in the Committee room. 0 ape importance to flooding as well 
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as to shot-firing, to gunpowder and to| 
dangerous and gaseous mines. The hon. | 
and gallant Member for the Ince! 
Division of Lancashire had said he/| 
thought Clause 5, as to a plan for aban-.| 
doned mines, was a bit too strong. But 
no one who had read the account of the 
Audley pit disaster, in which, owing to 
flooding, 77 miners lost their lives, 
would think that the clause with regard 
to plans of abandoned mines and work- 
ings as a bit too stringent. In that case 
the manager was under the impression 
that he was 80 yards from the face of 
the old working when he was not more 
than from 10 to 20 feet at the outside. 
That showed the necessity for not only 
having plans of workings that had been 
recently abandoned, but also as far as 
practical and geological conditions per- 
mitted, of all the old workings in the 
neighbourhood of any pit. Whilst he 
admitted the wisdom of dropping 
Clause 3 until there had been presented 
to the House of Commons a practically 
unanimous view both of masters and 
men, as to what they desired Parliament 
to do with regard to deductions in 
general, he could not see the reason why 
Clause 4 was deleted. He put it to the 
Home Secretary that if men were good 
enough to be elected to an arbitration 
court under this Bill, they were good 
enough to elect a deputy checkweighman 
to take the place of a checkweighman 
who, for any cause, was absent. Asa 
matter of fact, the greater ought to 
include the less, and it seemed to him a 
more important duty for miners to elect 
a representative to sit in the arbitration 
court than for them to elect a deputy 
checkweighman. It was casting an 
aspersion, inferentially, upon the deputy 
checkweighmen for them not to be 
elected precisely in the same way as the 
chief checkweighmen were, and _ he 
trusted the Home Secretary would see 
his way to rendering into law what 
Durham and well-organised districts had 
carried out in practice for a number of 
years. He urged the right hon. Gentle- 
man not to whittle Clause 7 away in any 
respect, nor to minimise the powers of 
inspection. As to Clause 8, he agreed | 
with the hon. and gallant Member for | 
the Ince Division on this particular | 
point. If amine was of such a character | 
that one had to be very careful as to 
the explosives that were used, it seemed 


Mr. 
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to him unnecessary that a month’s 
notice should be given from the Home 
Office to the owner of that mine as to 
the character and disappearance of the 
explosives that caused explosions, If 
there was reasonable grounds for sus- 
pecting danger, the Home Secretary 
ought to have power under this Bill to 
at once suspend the use of any dan- 
gerous explosive, and should not be 
compelled to give a month’s notice, 
That brought him to his last point, and 
he wished to supplement what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Hadding- 
ton as to the necessity for more money 
being spent in practical experiments 
with coal dust and every phase and 
ramification of mine operations under 
every conceivable circumstance. He 
re-echoed the opinion of that House, 
and of the mining population generally, 
when he praised the last experiments 
conducted, not only by Mr. Hall, but 
by Dr. Haldane, who deserved credit for 
the disinterested rescarches he had made 
into this whole question. He did not 
see why one or two mineowners should 
not be subsidised for the use of entirely 
worked-out mines, so that practical 
experiments could be conducted with a 
view to prevent some of the lamentable 
accidents which now occurred simply 
because they spent more money in testing 
cordite cartridges in one year in order 
to send men to ‘‘ kingdom come,’’ than 
they had spent in 50 years in trying to 
save 50,000 miners who had been killed. 
He urged the Home Secretary not to be 
influenced by the hon. Member for 
Falkirk, who had said that the coal 
trade was in such a condition that it 
ought not to be seriously interfered with, 
and that there ought not to be too much 
inspection, restrictions, and supervisions, 
which would result in England suffering 
from foreign competition. That was the 
same old cry that confronted Ostler, 
Sadlier, and Lord Shaftesbury when 
they spoke in that House 50 or 70 years 
ago. But in this case, with regard to 
coal, it was less true that of any other 
industry that could be quoted. Why 
did the hon. Member for Falkirk not 
give figures? If he had given them 
figures between the years 1883 and 1895, 
they would have found that their output 
of coal had jumped up from 163,000,000 


‘tons in 1883, to 190,000,000 in 1895. 


That was not an indication either of 
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declining trade or foreign competition 
affecting them. If the hon. Member had 
gone from the amount to the value of 
the coal produced, he would have found 
there was no reason either for anxiety 
or despair. Again, if he had taken the 
number of tons raised by English miners 
on higher wages and shorter hours as 
compared with what Belgian, French, 
and German miners raised, he would} 
have seen that while the English miners 
raised 347 tons per man in 1883, the 
German miners raised 270 tons per man, 
the Belgians 171, and the French 
miners 189. In 1895 the figures showed 
that while the English miner produced 
283 tons per man, the German miner 
produced only 250, the Belgian miner 
175, and the French miner 205. 
Forty per cent. of lives which were lost 
in mines were preventible, and in fifty 
years five millions of people had been 
injured because the Home Office lacked 
courage to pass legislation in the face of 
monetary considerations. He looked 
upon miners as the bravest men in the 
army of industry. They had _ been 
clamouring for years for the protection 
of which this Bill gave them an instal- 
ment, and he hoped the Home Secretary 
would not budge a single inch, and that 
if any alteration was made in the Bill it 
would be in the direction of further pro- 


tection. [* Hear, hear.”] 
Sr J. DILLWYN - LLEWELYN 
(Swansea Town), submitted that the 


Mines Regulation Act, under the ad- 
ministration of the Home Office, had 
done a great deal in safeguarding life 
and limb. A few figures of the experience 
of the Miners’ Permanent Relief Society 
in South Wales proved that. In the 
five years between 1885 and 1890 the 
percentage of fatal accidents per 1,000 
members was 3°93, and from 1888 to 
1895, 3°63. Turning to the non-fatal 
accidents there had been a diminution. 
The percentage was heavy, but an im- 
provement had been shown, and the im- 
provement was due to the action of the 
Home Office. The Home Secretary was 
wise in withdrawing for the present 
Clauses 3 and 4. He hoped they were 
only withdrawn temporarily, because on 
their merits they were well worth con- 
sideration. In South Wales they had a 
sliding scale which had done a great deal 
of good. It was started in 1875, so they 
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had had 21 years experience of its 
working, and employers and employed 
had agreed upon certain terms which had 
proved satisfactory. Wages had been 
revised on five different occasions—in 
1880, 1882, 1887, 1890 and 1892, and it 
was on the revision of 1892 that the 
arrangement between employers and 
employed now existed. The agreement 
took into consideration the amount of 
wages and the other economical condi- 
tions which had been alluded to, and it 
had averted strikes during the whole of 
the 21 years. He appealed to the Home 
Secretary not to postpone sine die the 
consideration of economical questions 
which were well worthy his considera- 
tion and that of the House. The over 
weighting of the Bill with Clauses 3 and 
4 might, as he had said, lead to the Bill 
being lost this Session, and he himself 
joined in the universally expressed desire 
that this Bill should be passed, if not in 
its entirety, that part which the Home 
Secretary thought he could pass. He 
hoped he would not postpone the other 
clauses indefinitely, but would give some 
kind of pledge that they would be con- 
sidered at an early date. [‘ Hear, hear.” 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland) said the primary 
object of the Bill was to secure addi- 
tional safety for miners, and the with- 
drawn Clauses 3 and 4 were not exactly 
within the scope of that object. He 
joined heartily with the approval that 
had been expressed, on both sides, of the 
Measure. His own constituents in Dur- 
ham would welcome anything that tended 
to increase the safety of the occupation 
in which they were engaged. The hon. 
Member for Chester-le-Street seemed to 
be under the impression that Clause 8 
was intended to give the Home Office 
power to decide which was the best and 
safest kind of explosive to be used. 
He did not think the clause was in- 
tended for any such purpose. It was 
intended to meet the pressure which 
had been brought to bear on the Home 
Office by inspectors as to the desirability 
of prohibiting the use of certain danger- 
ous explosives. The Bill was evidently 
the outcome of much careful thought, 
consideration, and examination, and he 
heartily joined in thanking the Home 
Secretary for bringing in the most use- 
ful piece of legislation of the Session. 
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He was sorry that 


shire, Chesterfield) said the Bill had been | more of the time of the Session had not 


drafted with great skill and judgment, 
and if it were carried into law it would 


been devoted to the passing of useful 
| social legislation of this character, which 


undoubtedly be the means of saving} tended to decrease the liability to acei- 


hundreds of lives which would otherwise 
be sacrificed in the mines. He thought, 
however, that the Bill would be more 
effective for its purpose did it contain 
the clause of the Bill introduced ‘by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, providing that every 
jury appointed to inquire into a colliery 
accident should contain at least three 
persons who were or had been practical 
miners, and that no person connected 
with the mine in which the accident 
happened should be upon such jury. It 
was not the well-managed collieries that 
had anything to fear from legislation of 
this character. It was in the carelessly 
managed collieries—the collieries that 
were not efficiently handled—that the 
Bill was designed to make mining opera- 
tions less dangerous to life and limb by 
careful supervision. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) said he had been asked by the 
miners of his constituency to express 
their gratitude to the Home Secretary 
for his Bill, and to say that whilst they 
would have preferred a Measure of larger 
dimensions, such as the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, they were willing to 
accept this Bill for what it was worth. 
The Leader of the House suggested a 
few nights ago that whatever Bill was 
brought in by the Government would be 
described as the worst possible Bill 
imaginable. The friendly reception 
given to this Bill by the Opposition 
showed how unfounded was that state- 
ment. It proved that every Bill brought 
forward by the Government for the 
benefit of the community would receive 
the support of the Opposition. 

*Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) joined in the congratulations 
to the Home Secretary for having in- 
troduced the Bill. He regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had _ been | 
obliged to omit one of the clauses, but 
as the rest of the Bill was so valuable 
and so likely to save many of the lives 
of a very worthy class of workers, there 
was consolation in the thought that the | 
dropping of the contentious portion of | 
the Bill would increase the prospects 7 


in any respect controversial. 


| dent of a hardworking and praiseworthy 

portion of the community which followed 
a dangerous calling, and he thought that 
one of the pieces of legislative work 
which the Home Secretary would be able 
to look back upon with satisfaction was 
the passing of this Bill. There had re- 
cently been some interesting researches 
as to the causes of explosions in mines, 
and if the Home Secretary could en- 
courage such enquiries he would not only 
make his work more useful, but he would 
create one more cause of gratitude to his 
Department for its efforts in saving life 
among the workers of the country. The 
Bill was worthy of the hearty reception 
which it had received from all sides. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
hoped that the House would now give the 
Bill a Second Reading, and expressed his 
gratification at the reception which it had 
been accorded on both sides of the 
House. It was by no meansa new Bill, 
but was constructed on the lines of the 
well-consid.red Measure introduced by 
the right hon. Member for East Fife. 
As to the much more elaborate and com- 
plete Measure alluded to by the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean, if 
earlier in the Session the Government 
had introduced a Bill of 30 or 35 clauses, 
there would not have been the same 
chance of its passing as he hoped there 
was of this Bill of seven or eight clauses. 
The Debate had convinced him that he 
had come to a prudent decision in asking 
the House to leave out Clauses 3 and 4. 
He was sorry that the question with 
which Clause 3 dealt could not be settled 
now. It ought to be settled ; and per- 
haps the fact that this clause had been 
proposed and that the uncertain state of 
the law had been made clear might pos- 
sibly bring those concerned on both sides 
of the question to some agreement on this 
most difficult point. As to Clause 4, he 
had never intended to say that it was 
Tt had 
been agreed to by masters and men ; 
but it was not directly concerned with 
the saving of life, and it was, therefore, 
more logical that it should be withdrawn 
from the Bill. He hoped that the 
Amendments which he would be able to 
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propose in Grand Committee on the 
various points which had been mentioned 
would meet with general acceptance. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. T. D. BOLTON (Derbyshire, 
N.E.) appealed to the Home Secretary 
to consider the terms which had been put 
forward on behalf of the workmen. It 
was very desirable that those overtures 
should be fairly considered. The colliery 
proprietors had great power and would 
be strongly represented on the Grand 
Committee, and he hoped that they 
would seriously take to heart the recom- 
mendation and advice given to them, so 
that this Bill, which would be to the 
advantage of owners and miners alike, 
should become an Act of Parliament. 
Many of the colliery proprietors sat on 
the Ministerial side of the House, and 
they should remember that the Govern- 
ment would get great credit for passing 
the Bill. He hoped they would, as far 
as possible, shorten discussion in Com- 
mittee. As representing a labour con- 
stituency, he could with justice thank 
Her Majesty’s Government for having 
brought the Bill forward. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanarkshire, 
Mid) said that such discussions as that 
which had taken place would greatly 
facilitate progress in Grand Committee 
and on Report. Clause 1 referred solely 
to the question of safety, and he thought 
the Home Secretary should not make the 
special rules subject to arbitration. They 
should be laid before Parliament in the 
ordinary course. They were quite dif- 
ferent rules from those in the Coal Mines 
fegulations Act. Judging from the 
feeling in Scotland, he thought the Home 
Secretary had exercised a wise discretion 
in dropping Clause 3. Clause 4, how- 
ever, might be allowed to stand. That 
clause simply related to the check- 
weigher, and it was not likely it would 
be opposed by either the representatives 
of the masters or the men, seeing that all 
it provided was that the men should be 
allowed to appoint a substitute in the 
absence of the checkweigher, and that 
the checkweigher should have some 
shelter in bad weather. There was cer- 
tainly nothing in the clause which was in 
the slightest degree contentious. As to 
Clause 8, he thought it was very reason- 
able that the Home Secretary should have 
the power to prevent, by regulation, any 
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particular explosive being used in a 
mine. 

Sir F. MILNER (Nottinghamshire, 
Bassetlaw) said he welcomed this Bill as 
he would welcome any Measure which 
would tend to safeguard the interests of 
those engaged in a laborious industry. 
He, however, rose particularly to express 
his regret at the decision to drop Clause 
3. He had received from mineowners 
in his division expressions of the very 
strongest disapproval of the decision of 
the Home Secretary, and he was afraid 
his correspondents would not be satisfied 
with the explanation the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given. They felt their in- 
terests had been altogether neglected. 
It seemed to him that the clause was 
amply safeguarded against any possible 
abuse. It was a purely enabling clause, 
and could not be put into force unless 
both employers and employed agreed it 
was right and proper it should be used. 
He, therefore, thought the mineowners 
had every reason to feel that their in- 
terests had been neglected by the drop- 
ping of the clause. Its retention might 
have added somewhat to the contentious- 
ness of the Bill, but it could not have 
prevented the Bill from becoming law 
this Session. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) congratulated the Home 
Secretary upon the introduction of the 
Measure, and the House upon the time 
which had been afforded for the very in- 
structive Debate which had taken place. 
He had observed with great satisfaction 
that whereas in regard to another Mea- 
sure affecting the interests of the miners 
there had been a difference of opinion on 
the part of the miners’ representatives, 
hon. Gentlemen had to night been almost 
unanimous in expressing a willingness to 
accept this Measure. On the whole, a 
spirit of conciliation had been manifested 
on both sides which augured well for the 
future. He suggested the propriety 
of dealing with the Mining Regulation 
Bill, to which the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean had _ re- 
ferred. It contained some valuable and 
reasonable provisions, and he hoped 
that the facilities which the Government 
were being allowed for the passing of the 
present Bill would encourage them to 
deal at a fitting time with the larger 
though not more important Measure. 
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Mr. EMERSON BAINBRIDGE(Lin- | sioners with reference to any application for an 
colnshire, Gainsborough) as a member of | Order authorising a light railway under this 


sok | Act, in the case of a county council as general 
the Royal Commission whose recommen- | expenses, in the case of a borough council out of 


dations formed partof the basis of the Bill, | the borough fund or rate, and in the case of a 
desired to express his strong approval of | district council other than a borough council as 
the Measure. As one of the largest | general expenses under the Public Health Acts. 
colliery owners in the kingdom, he | Provided that any such expenses and any 
asserted that the colliery owners them- expenses payable in like manner under this Act, 


| did son Tettiand lnnleiatl if incurred by a county council may be declared 
selves did not require further legislation | by the Order authorising the railway or, in the 


to cause them to be more careful in | event of an unsuccessful application for such an 
promoting the safety of their mines. The | order, by the Light Railway Commissioners, to 
legislation in reference to coal mines had | be. exclusively chargeable on certain parishes 
1 kabl d co well felflled | only in the county, and those expenses shall be 
been so remarkable and so well ruined | levied accordingly as expenses for a special 
in the last thirty years that he questioned | county purpose under the Local Government 
whether there was a single industry in | Act, 1888. 
the country where safety was more} (2.) Where the council of any county, borough 
thoroughly watched and cared for. He | or district are authorised to expend any money 
challenged ‘ine representative of any | by an Order authorising a light railway under 
“head é ’ | this Act, they may raise the money required,— 
other industry to point to a case where, ag ine : 


‘ ais 1) if the expenditure is capital expenditu 
as in the case of coal mining, the work- «) oe ae sage E tego 


by borrowing in manner authorised by the 


men themselves were called in to aid the | order; and 

owners and managers to promote safety. | (6) if the expenditure is not capital expendi- 
It was a common practice among colliery | ture, as if it was on account of the expenses 
owners to ask the miners to aid them in of an application under this Act. 


watching over the safety of the men by (3.) The Board of Trade may from time to 
sending round miners themselves to in-| time on the application of any council extend, 
spect the mines. and their recommenda- | subject to the limitations of this Act, the limit 
P é ~~ sh . i pn of the amount which the council are authorised 
tions were always very carefully noted and | hy an order under this Act to borrow, or to 
observed. He suggested that the justice | advance to a light railway company, and the 
or otherwise of Clause 3 should be left to | limit 80 extenced shall be substituted for the 
the consideration of the Committee, and | limit fixed by the Order. 
if, as he believed, it only sought to put | (4.) When an Order under this Act authorises 
tube the law what had heen the accosted |"*7 council to borrow for the purposes of a light 
gee i : ; —T railway, suitable provision shall be made in the 
custom, it might reasonably be retained | Order for requiring the replacement of the 
in the Bill. It was not generally known | money borrowed within a fixed period not 
that hundreds of pounds had to be spent | —_- wed years, either by means of a 
in machinery to move the dirt that was | ™*ing fund or otherwise. ce 
brought out of the mine with the coal. | _,(5-). Any profits made by a council in respect 


3 . _| of a light railway shall be applied in aid of the 
He hoped the clause would be further | rate out of which the expenses of the council in 


considered. | respect of the light railway are payable. 


Bill read the Second time. Mr. CALDWELL moved in sub- 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | section (3) after the word “may” to 
moved, “That the Bill be committed to | insert the words, 7 by an amending 
the Standing Committee on Trade, etc.” | Order.” He explained that provision 
| was made in the Bill for inserting in the 

Motion agreed to. original Order the amount of money 
which any County Council might ad- 

quanti | vance for the construction of light rail- 

'ways. This procedure secured the most 

LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. |perfect publicity for a matter that 

As amended (by the Standing Com. |Tequired the most careful consideration 


mittee) further considered. [oe any step was taken. The pro- 
Clause 15 | posal in the clause was that the amount 
= 


| specified in the original Order might be 
EXPENSES OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. | increased with the sanction of the Board, 

: and his object in moving the Amendment 

(1.) The council of any county, borough, or . d 
district may pay any expenses incurred by them WS to provide that the Board of Trade 
and allowed by the Light Railway Commis | should not be entitled to do so merely 
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on the application of the County Council ; 
but that an amending Order should be 
required. He maintained that the pub- 
licity which was thought necessary in 
regard to the original amount was even 
more necessary in regard to any increase, 
but that increase might be due to the 
want of success of the scheme. The 
amount originally sanctioned might be 
doubled without the ratepayers being | 
consulted. The procedure in connection | 
with an amending Order would be 
exceeding simple. The local ratepayers 
would be the only people they would 
require to consult. | 

THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnte, Croydon) 
did not think the hon. Member need 
be the least alarmed. The grave 
consequences which he anticipated were 
by no means likely to follow if the Bill 
remained as it stood. The Bill followed 
exactly the procedure adopted by Parlia- 
mentary Committees with regard to 
schemes which came before them, where a 
certain borrowing power was given with 
a provision that the Local Government 
Board or the Board of Trade might in- 
crease the amount, if necessity was shown 
by the promoters for that to be done. 
The original Order had to be approved 
by the Railway Commissioners and by 
the Board of Trade, and no borrowing 
powers could be given beyond those 
necessary for carrying out the scheme as 
originally approved. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) supported the Amendment. 
He thought it was necessary that they 
should have something in the nature of 
@ judicial tribunal to ascertain the 
opinion of the locality before lending the 
money. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see his way to accepting the 
Amendment. 


Light Railways 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted ”:— 


The House Divided :—Ayes, 41 ; Noes, 
165.—(Division List, No. 307.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that several 
Amendments standing in the name of 
Mr. Caldwell were out of order. 

Mr. RITCHIE moved to insert at the 
end of the clause, 


(6) Where a rate is levied for meeting any ex- 
penditure under this Act, the demand note for 
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the rate shall state, in a form prescribed by the 
Local Government Board, the proportion of the 
rate levied for that expenditure.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 18,— 


POWER OF OWNERS TO GRANT LAND OR 
ADVANCE MONEY FOR A LIGHT RAILWAY, 


(1.) Where any person has power, either by 
statute or otherwise, to sell and convey any land 
for the purpose of any works of a light rail- 
way, he may, with the sanction of the Board of 
Agriculture given under this section, convey the 
land for that purpose either without payment 
of any purchase money or compensation or at 
a price less than the real value, and may so 
convey it free from all incumbrances thereon. 


(2.) Whenever any person who is a landowner 
within the meaning of the Improvement of 
Land Act, 1864, contributes any money for the 
purpose of any works of a light railway, the 
amount so contributed may, with the sanction 
of the Board of Agriculture given under this 
section, be charged on the land of the land- 
owner improved by the works in the same 
manner and with the like effect as in the case 
of a charge under that Act. 


(3.) The Board of Agriculture shall not give 
their sanction under this section unless they 
are satisfied that the works for which the land 
is conveyed or the money is contributed will 
effect a permanent increase in the value of the 
land held by the same title or of other land of 
the same landowner exceeding, in the case of a 
conveyance of land, that which is, in the opinion 
of the Board of Agriculture, the real value of the 
land conveyed, or the difference between that 
value and the price, as the case may be, and in 
the case of a contribution of money the amount 
contributed: Provided also, that if the land 
proposed to be conveyed is subject to incum- 
brances, the Board of Agriculture, before giving 
their sanction under this section, shall cause 
notice to be given to the incumbrancers, and 
shall consider the objections, if any, raised by 
them. 


(4.) In the application of this section to 
Scotland, the Secretary for Scotland shall be 
substituted for the Board of Agriculture. ' 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved to: 
omit Sub-section (4). 

Dr. CLARK asked for an explana- 
tion. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE explained 
that the Inquiry under this section was 
a purely expert Inquiry, and could be 
better accomplished by the staff of the 
Board of Agriculture than that of the 
Secretary for Scotland. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that he could 
not regard the statement of the Lord 
Advocate with regard to the necessity 
for this Amendment as satisfactory. In 
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the Bill as it stood, the judgment of the ises A ro 
S t for Sootland had b atiaht |of the Arbitration Act, 1889, the provisions of 
Searres ys Se eee " a eae the Lands Clauses Act with respect to an arbitra- 
tuted for that of the Board of Trade) tion shall apply, except the Fries of the 
. | said Acts as to the expenses of the arbitration, 
and the Board of Agriculture — the |in lien of which the jeieving provision shall 
question whether it was desirable that a| have effect—namely, the expenses of the 
light railway should be constructed in | arbitration and incident thereto shall be in the 


“Re é | discretion of the arbiter, who may direct to and 
any district in Scotland, and now the 
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| Lands Clauses Acts, and in lieu of the provisions 
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| by whom and in what manner those expenses or 
Lord Advocate proposed to transfer the 
power of determining whether such a 
railway should be constructed back from 
the Secretary for Scotland to the Board 
of Trade and the Board of Agriculture. 
Who would be the parties most likely to 
know whether a light railway would im- 
prove the condition of the people in any 
part of Scotland—the Secretary for 
Scotland, who was upon the spot and 
well acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case, or the Board of Trade, or 
the Board of Agriculture sitting in 
London, who could not possibly have 
cognisance of the facts? The fact was 
that the right hon. Gentleman now de- 
sired to place a limitation upon the 
operation of his own clause. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw his Amendment and would 
allow the Bill to remain as it stood. In 
any case he desired to enter his protest 
against the Board of Agriculture in 
London being substituted for the Secre- 
tary for Scotland in this respect. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 24,— 


APPLICATION TO SCOTLAND. 
This: Act shall apply to Scotland, with the 
following modifications :— 
(1.) In Section five of this Act the expression 
“Secretary for Scotland” shall be substituied 


for the expressions “ Board of Agriculture”’ and | 


“Board of Trade”’ 


respectively, occurring in 
that section. 


(2.) References to the council of any county, 


borough or district shall be construed as refer- 
ences to the County Council of any county, or 


the town council, or where there is no town | 
council the police commissioners of any burgh, | 
or the commissioners of any police burgh, or | 


the district committee of any district under the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889; 





any part thereof shall be paid, and may tax or 
settle the amount of expenses to be so paid, or 
any part thereof and may award expenses to be 
paid as between agent and client ; 


(4.) The Lord President of the Court of 
Session shall be substituted for the Lord 
Chancellor ; 

(5.) The money necessary to defray expendi- 
ture, not being capital expenditure incurred by 
a County Council in pursuance of this Act, shall 
be raised by a rate imposed along with but as a 
separate rate from the rate for maintenance of 
roads (hereinafter referred to as the “ road rate”) 
leviable under the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Act, 1878, upon lands and heritages within the 
county, or the district, or the parish, as the 
case may be. ‘The money necessary to defray 
expenditure similarly incurred by a town 
council, or police commissioners, or burgh com- 
missioners, shall be raised by a rate imposed 
along with but as a separate rate from the police 
assessment or burgh general assessment, as the 
case may be. If the expenditure incurred is 
eapital expenditure it shall be raised by borrow- 
ing in the manner authorised by the Order, as 
in Section fifteen hereof mentioned ; 

(6.) The provisions relating to district councils 
shall apply to district committees, subject to the 
following modifications— 

(a.) A district committee shall not be en- 
titled to make an application under Section 
two hereof except with the consent of the 
County Council given at a special meeting 
of the council, of which one month’s special 
notice, setting forth the purpose of the 
meeting, shall have been sent to each 
councillor, 

(b.) A resolution to give such consent shall 
not be passed by the council unless two- 
thirds of the councillors present at the 
special mecting concur in the resolution. 

(c.) Nothing in this Act shall authorise a 
district committee to raise money by rate 
or loan, but any money necessary to defray 
expenditure, not being capital expenditure 
incurred by. it in pursuance of this Act, 
shall be raised by the County Council bya 
rate imposed along with but as 4 
separate rate from the road rate; and 
any money necessary to defray capital 
expenditure shall be raised by the County 
Council by borrowing in the manner 
authorised by the Order, as in Section 
fifteen hereof mentioned ; 

(7.) The expression “Clauses Acts ’’ shall 

mean the Lands Clauses Acts, the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, tho 


| Companies Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) 


(3.) “ Arbiter” shall be substituted for| Act, 1845, the Companies Clauses Act, 1863, 
“ arbitrator,” and that arbiter shall be deemed | the Railways Clauses Act, 1863, and the Com 
to be a single arbiter within the meaning of the | panies Clauses Act, 1869; 


Mr. Caldwell. 
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(8.) References to the Local Government Act, 
1888, and the Local Government Act, 1894, 
shall be construed as references to the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, and the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894. 

(9.) In order to carry out in Scotland the 
provisions contained in ‘Sub-section (1) (c) of 
Section 5 of this Act, it shall be the duty of 
the assessor of railways and canals, as regards 
any parish to which the said Sub-section (1) (¢) 
applies, to enter on his valuation roll either the 
annual value of the light railway within such 
parish ascertained in terms of the Valuation of 
Lands (Scotland) Acts, or the annual value at 
which the land occupied by or for the purposes 
of the light railway would have been assessed 
if it had remained in the condition in which it 
was immediately before it was acquired for the 
purposes of the railway, whichever is less. 

(10.) Where a light railway constructed under 
the powers of this Act is owned or leased by an 
existing railway company, such light railway 
shall not be valued by the said assessor as part 
of the general undertaking of the railway com- 
pany, but shall be valued as a separate under- 
taking. 


Dr. CLARK moved to insert, at the 
end of Sub-section (2) the words, “or in 
any county where there is no District 
Council any two or more Parish Councils 
may combine.” He understood that the 
Government were willing to accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
Sub-section (5), to leave out the words 
“as in Section fifteen hereof mentioned,” 
and to insert the words “ the rate charge- 
able for repayment being the same rate 
as is liable for maintenance as aforesaid.” 

Mr. CALDWELL moved to amend 
the proposed Amendment by inserting 
after the word “repayment” the words 
“of capital, including interest and 
expenses.” 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said the 
Amendment was not in any way in- 
tended to alter the Bill but to make it 
clearer. He was quite willing to admit 
the drafting Amendment to his Amend- 
ment suggested by the hon. Member. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to. Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, at the end 
of Sub-section (5), to insert the words :— 
“and the amount thereof shall be levied by a 


rate imposed along with but as a separate rate 
from the rate imposed for payment-of debt and 
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for payment of interest on ™ debt under the 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 1878, upon 
lands and heritages within the county or the 
parish as the case may be.” 


He said the first part of the Amendment 
was quite in Order. [Laughter.] 


Tue .LORD ADVOCATE, rising to 
Order, said that the Amendment went 
against what had. already been passed. 
The persons charged were the occupiers. 
If the Amendment was accepted the 
rate would be levied under the Roads 
and Bridges Act, and the charge would 
then fall on the owners. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment is 
out of Order. 

Mr. CALDWELL moved, at the end 
of that same Sub-section, to insert the 
words— 


‘and it shall not be necessary for the County 
Council to have the consent of the Standing 
Joint Committee for such borrowing.” 


He said he moved the Amendment in 
order to make it clear that the consent 
of the Standing Joint Committee to the 
borrowing should not be necessary. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. CLARK moved, in Sub-section (6), 
after the word ‘“ committees,” to insert 
the words “or combinations of parish 
councils.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. DONALD NICOL (Argyll) rose 
to move, in Sub-section (6)—(a) to leave 
out the word “ special,” and to insert the 
word “statutory.” He said he was 
afraid that if the word “ special” stood 
they would never get a meeting at all in 
the constituency he represented. He 
did not know whether the Lord Advocate 
would accept this Amendment, or whe- 
ther he would be inclined to accept 
another Amendment he would like to 
move, namely, to give the alternative and 
make it “ special or statutory.” 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE assented 
to the insertion of the words: “ special or 
statutory.” 

Mr. NICOL moved accordingly. 

Mr. CALDWELL hoped the Lord 
Advocate would look at the effect of 
this Amendment. According to the Bill 
there must be a special meeting for the 
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purpose. If the Amendment was 
carried, the matter might be brought 
forward at the Statutory meeting by 
simply putting a notice on the Paper. 
The Bill laid down that an application 
for a light railway could only be made 
by a meeting of a district committee 
called together for that purpose after a 
month’s notice. Ifthe Amendment were 
agreed to the application would be 
authorised at an ordinary statutory 
meeting of which no special notice had 
been given. It was desirable that a 
month’s notice should be given in order 
that the opinion of the inhabitanis of a 
district might be clearly expressed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub- 
section (6)—(b) to insert after the word 
“present ” the words “and voting.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub- 
section (6)—(c), to leave out the words 
“ not being capital expenditure.” He ex- 
plained that by a previous provision they 
had abolished all difference between 
capital and ordinary annual expenditure 
in regard to the rate to be raised. It 
was unnecessary, therefore, to put in these 
words “not being capital expenditure.” 
They were redundant. The whole of the 
money was now to be raised by onej 
uniform rate. The words which he pro- | 
posed to leave out would only create a! 
little ambiguity. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE proposed | 
to retain the words if they were only | 
redundant, as the hon. Member said 
they coulddonoharm. It was perfectly 
true that the rate for both capital 
expenditure and ordinary expenditure 
was to be the same, yet it was right that 
the district committee should not be 
allowed to meddle with capital expendi- 
ture. The sanction should come from 
the County Council. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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‘remote from traffic. 





Mr. Caldwell. 
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Clause 26,— 


DEFINITIONS, 


In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
requires, — 


The expression “light railway company” 
includes any person or body of persons, whether 
incorporated or not, who are owners or lessees of 
any light railway authorised by this Act, or 
who are working the same under any working 
agreement. 


The expression “Clauses Acts” means the 
Lands Clauses Acts, the Railways Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, and the Railways Clauses 
Act, 1863, and the Companies Clauses Acts, 
1845 to 1889. 


The expression ‘share capital” includes any 
capital, whether consisting of shares or of stock, 
which is not raised by means of borrowing. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) moved to add to the clause, 
after the word “ borrowing,” the words— 


“A light railway under this Act shall not 

include any railway which is worked at a 
greater speed than 12 miles an hour along a 
public highway.” 
He urged that the speed mentioned in 
the Amendment ought not to be 
exceeded when a railway happened to 
run along a highway. 

Mr. RITCHIE hoped that the hon. 
Member would not press his Amend- 
ment. It was obvious that in any Order 
authorising the making of a light railway 
the whole surrounding circumstances 
must be taken into consideration. 
Though a speed of 12 miles an hour 
would be too great for villages, towns 
and crowded highways, it would not be 
too great in the case of a line which ran 
over a moorland or in the open country 
He had travelled 
on light railways in Belguim at a higher 
speed than 12 miles an hour. It would, 
therefore, be a misfortune if the Board 
of Trade and the Light Railway Com- 
missioners were prevented from consent- 
ing to a higher speed than 12 miles an 
hour. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman, and 
pointed out that the method of the con- 
struction of stations and level crossings 
was as important as the question of speed. 
But they were left to the discretion of 
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the Commissioners and the Board of 
Trade. He had travelled in France on 
light railways at a higher speed than 
12 miles an hour. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
FIRST SCHEDULE. 
MODE OF PASSING SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS. 


1. The resolution of approving of the inten- 
tion to make the application must be passed at 
a meeting of the Council. 


2. The resolution shail not be passed unless a 
month’s previous notice of the resolution has 
been given in manner in which notices of meet- 
ings of the Council are usually given, 


3. The resolution shall not be passed unless 
two-thirds of the members of the Council present 
and voting concur in the resolution. 


Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester) moved, in paragraph 3, after 
the word “Council” to insert the word 
“are.” He said that his object was to 
restore the Bill to the condition in 
which it was introduced by the right 
hon.Gentleman. All that the Amendment 
sought to attain was that in the final 
approval of an application to construct 
alight railway in a county, there should 
be areasonable number of County Coun- 
cillors present and taking part in the 
proceedings. It was possible, if the 
schedule was allowed to stand in its 
present form, that an application might 
be made at the end of a long agenda 
paper, and when a large number of coun- 
cillors might be compelled to leave the 
meeting. As the schedule stood it 
might be possible for four members out 
of half-a-dozen members of the Council 
to pass the final application for the con- 
struction of a light railway. It would 
thus be absurd to give four members out 
of a total Council membership of 50 or 
60 power to pledge the county rates for 
an indefinite time at the end of a long 
day’s business. 

Mr. RITCHIE said he must confess 
that he thought the proposal of the hon. 
Member was rather startling, and—he 
said so without any idea of giving offence 
—rather absurd. [‘* Hear, hear !’’] 
For the hon. Gentleman seemed to sup- 
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pose that after a month’s notice had been 
given of the meeting to consider this 
question, after it had been placed on the 
agenda paper, and after all the members 
present at the meeting had been made 
aware of the matter coming on, that the 
great body of them would run away, and 
leave only half-a-dozen of their colleagues 
to deal with the matter. [Laughter | 
He did not believe the members of the 
councils would so overlook the matter ; 
but even if they did, and went away, 
it would be a proof that they had no 
strong objections to urge.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ and laughter.| But, notice 
having been given, the members would 
attend to consider the question, and he 
was confident that the clause in the 
Schedule of the Bill as it now stood 
would give sufficient protection to every- 
one. The Amendment, if adopted, would 
give rise to enormous inconvenience, and 
he therefore asked the House to reject it. 

Captain BETHELL said the proposal 
as it stood was not quite satisfactory, 
and he did not think the Amendment 
quite met the case. It was a fact, un- 
doubtedly, that in many cases County 
Councils put off any extraordinary busi- 
ness until after the ordinary business had 
been disposed of, when members left the 
meeting, and thus it often happened that 
important resolutions of this sort were 
carried by the votes of a smaJl number 
of members. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In 
his experience, at any rate, resolutions 
had been passed without due considera- 
tion being given to them. His own 
opinion was that the procedure under 
the Local Government Act of 1888 was 
not satisfactory. He would urge on 
the right hon. Gentleman that he might 
take an opportunity, before the Bill went 
to the other House, to reconsider the 
whole question with regard to the motion 
referred to being passed by the County 
Council—[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|—for he 
thought that more than one opportunity 
should be given to the councillors of re- 
cording their opinion on important reso- 
lutions. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 
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Mr. BRYCE thought that the Bill wat 
it stood did not give sufficient protection, 
to the ratepayers. It was quite possible, | 
under present conditions, that a resolu- 
tion of the kind in question, imposing a 
serious burden on the ratepayers, might 
be carried in the County Councils by a 
small vote. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] More- 

‘over, the position was a little different 
since the acceptance of the. Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. Member for 
Argyllshire. Before that Amendment | 


Light Railways 


‘was accepted, the application would have | 
now it | 


‘to be made at a special meeting ; 

would not be so. He was doubtful whe- 
ther. it was wise to go so far in leaving 
the action of the County Council in this 
matter open, possibly, to a chance 
majority, and he thoroughly approved 
the suggestion made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Holderness, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should take an opportunity 
‘of reconsidering the question. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !.”’ 

Mr. RITCHIE said that, regarding 
_the matter from that point of view, he 
would undertake to reconsider it. 

‘* Hear, hear !’?] There were only two 
other Amendments on the Paper now 
which would be accepted, and he hoped 
the Committee would now come to a de- 
cision, and get -the Committee stage of 
the Bill finished. {‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
Mr. CALDWELL concurred in the 
statement that very important business 
in the County Councils was often left to 
the end of the meeting, and he thought 
it would be much better if it was pro- 
vided that special and important busi- 
ness should be taken at the commence- 
ment. 
Mr. BROADHURST said if the 
right hon Gentleman would consider the 
matter “ with the view of providing ” he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 
Mr. RITCHIE said an Amendment 
had been inserted which some hon. 
Gentleman thought somewhat altered 
the position. That being so he should 
be glad to consider the suggestion made 
by the hon. Gentléman together with the 
Amendment which had been made that 
‘night. He could not say that it would 
: be with the view of doing certain things. 

When he said he would consider the hon. 
. Gentleman’s suggestion, he meant it 


was with the view of seeing whether he 
could do something to meet it. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


od 
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THIRD SCHEDULE.—JOINT COMMITTEES, 


(a.) Any council taking part in the appoint. 
ment of a joint committee may delegate to the 
committee any power which the council may 
exercise for the purpcse for which the committee 
is appointed: 


(.) A council shall not be authorised to 
delegate to a joint committee any power of 
making a rate or borrowing money. 


(c.) Subject to the terms of the delegation, the 
joint committee. shall have the same power in 
all respects with respect to any matter dele. 
gated to them as the councils appointing it, or 
any of them. 

(d.) The members of the joint committee may 
be appointed at such times and in such manner, 


| and shall hold office for such period, as may be 


fixed by the councils appointing them : 


Provided that a member shall not hold office 
beyond the expiration of fourteen days after the 
day for thé ordinary election of councillors of 


| the council by which he was appointed, or in 


Scotland after the day for the ordinary election 


| of councillors of the council of the county in 


which the district is situated. 


(e.) The costs of a joint committee shall be 
defrayed by the councils by whom the committee 
is appointed, in such proportions as they may 

| agree upon. 


| (f.) When any of the councils joining in the 


| appointment of a joint committee is a county or 

| district council other than a borough council, 

| the accounts of the joint committee shall be 

| audited in like manner and with the power to 

| the officer auditing the accounts, and with the 
| likeincidents and consequences, as the accounts 
of a county council. 


| (g.) The chairman at any meeting of the 
committee shall have a second or casting vote. 


| (A.) The quorum, proceedings, and place of 
;meeting of a committee, whether within or 
| without the area within which the committee 
| are to exercise their authority, shall be such as 
| may be determined by regulations jointly made 
| by the councils appointing the committee. 

| (i.) Subject to those regulations, the quorum, 
| proceedings, ahd place of meeting, whether 
| within or without the area within which the 
}committce are to exercise their jurisdiction, 
| shall be such as the committee direct. 

Mr. CALDWELL moved, at the end 
|of paragraph (e), after the word “ upon,” 
| to insert the words :— 

*“ And in the event of their differing in 


opinion, as may be determined by. the Board ‘of 
a share : sie 
Trade on an application by either council. 





| Amendment agreed to. 


| Mr. CALDWELL moved, at the end 
|of paragraph (h), after the word “ com- 
| mittee,” to insert the words— 

| “And in the event of their differing in 
| opinion, as may be determined by the 3Zoard of 
| Trade on an application by either council.” 


| - Amendment agreed to, 
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Bill to be read the Third time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 304. | 


EDINBURGH GENERAL 
HOUSE BILL. 


Read the Third time and passed. 


REGISTER 


SUPPLY [26ru JUNE}. 


Resolutions reported. 
Navy Estimates, 1896-7. 


1. Sec. 3: 


“That a sum not exceeding £5,386,000 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense 
of the contract work for shipbuilding, repairs, 
and maintenance, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897.” 


Resolution read a Second time. 


*Mr. KEARLEY said he was glad to 
see that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Goschen) had been able to make 
some further concessions with regard 
to the system of classification. This 
system consisted of the payment of 
precisely the same work at different rates, 
and was one which was quite contrary to 
the practice in private yards. It was an 
anomaly which had given occasion, for 
many years past, to great dissatisfaction 
and agitation, and although the right 
hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to 
grapple with it he had not approached to 
that full abolition of classification which 
his predecessors were pledged to, and 
which he believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself recognised should be carried 
out. He would ask him if he could give 
them any idea as to whether he would 
abolish this great anomaly. The adjust- 
ment that. was sought might be very 
easily arrived at. It -was simply a 


question of whether, after taking into 
tonsideration such concessions as these 
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employés got, one standard rate of wages 
could not be set up in each trade, 
such to be on the basis of the rates of 
pay prevailing in the private shipbuilding 
yards of the country where Government 
contracts were accepted. He would also 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman a 
further question as to why it was that 
certain petitions, and especially one 
which dealt with the wages of the lowest 
paid class of workmen in the Govern- 
ment service, had not received any reply. 
He referred to the labourers, The 
wages these men received were totally 
inadequate, having regard to the ex- 
penses of living, which were considerable. 
In a statement issued by the Govern- 
ment in 1894, it was said that where the 
rental conditions were different to those 
prevailing ordinarily, those conditions 
would be taken into consideration by 


increasing the wages to meet the rent 
payable. In accordance with that 
promise, a concession was made to 
Woolwich and Deptford. As _ he 


pointed out then, and as he pointed out 
now, owing to the extraordinary. system 
of land tenure which prevailed at Devon- 
port, the rents were much higher than in 
any other naval port. In substantiation 
of that statement, he would refer to the 
Report of the Medical Officer of Health 
for Plymouth. This gentleman showed 
that out of a population of 86,000 people 
some 50,000 occupied tenements. He 
stated that upwards of half the popula- 
tion lived in tenements of from one to 
three or four rooms, a proportion so 
abnormally: high as to cause special in- 
quiry to be made by the Registrar General 
at the last census. At the last census 
it was found that the number of persons 
occupying - tenements of less than five 
rooms was as follows :—In one room 
there resided 11,301 persons ; in two 
rooms, 19,835 ; in three rooms, 12,113 ; 
and in four rooms, 7,693. In all there 
were 50,942 persons, out of a population 
of 86,000, occupying tenements. The 
rent of the tenements, although the ac- 
commodation was most inadequate, was 
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exceptionally high, and he thought he was 
justified in pressing that the Government 
should make some inquiry as to the rental 
conditions which prevailed in Devonport. 
From the last Census Returns, the 
Medical Officer of Health stated that 
there was much more overcrowding in 
Devonport than in London. 
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whether the labourers of the Devonport 
dockyard were not entitled to some 
additional wage in consideration of the 
fact that their rents were very much 
higher than those paid in any other 
place. Owing to the excessive rents 
which had to be paid, and the miserable 


In the | hovels in which these men had to live, 


whole of England and Wales there were | it was only right that they should be 
47 per 1,000 of the population who lived | put on some basis which would release 
in one room ; in London 184 per 1,000 ;|them from the present onerous con- 
while in Plymouth, including Devon- | ditions. 


port, no less than 244 per 1,000 oceu- | 


Sir JOHN BAKER (Portsmouth) 


pied one room, this being the only large| remarked that he had the pleasurable 


town in England with a higher rate 
than London, thus showing that the 
rental conditions of Devonport were 
worse than those of the Metropolis. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was himself aware 
that most exceptional rental conditions 
prevailed in Devonport, because he had 
admitted to the House that the Govern- 
ment had had a great deal of trouble 
with the lord of the manor in purchasing 
their own property. In face of these 
facts, and in face of the statements made 
by the responsible medical officer of 
health, he asked the Admiralty, were 
they any longer justified in contending 
that they had satisfied the necessities of 
the case by saying that the wages paid 
were the same as those paid in other 
places? He would remind the First 
Lord of the Admiralty that his prede- 
cessors in office pledged themselves to 
the statement that, where it could be 
proved that the rental conditions justified 
differential treatment so far as the wages 
of the labourers were concerned, they 
should be raised. He did not wish the 
right hon. Gentleman to take any state- 
ment he made without inquiring into its 
accuracy, but, in face of the abundant 
evidence which existed on the subject, 
he did think the time had arrived when 
the Admiralty Board should be pressed 
to make some inquiry. He should be 
perfectly satisfied if the Admiralty 
would consent to an investigation or 
inquiry with a view to ascertaining 
Mr. Kearley. 





‘the First Lord would 
| righteous claims of these men. 





duty to perform of thanking the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, on behalf of the 
employes of the Portsmouth dockyard, 
for the great consideration he had 
already shown to their petitions, and the 
large concessions which they had had 
made to them during the present year. 
He trusted the shipwrights and joiners 
would obtain the concessions they asked 
for. Minor classes of employers had also 
been overlooked. He could send the 
First Lord of the Admiralty some com- 
munications with regard to these. With 
one exception, there had been no change 
in the rate of wages for over 25 years. 
These minor classes had been overlooked 
probably because they were small in 
number, and not so important as the 
larger classes of workmen to whom 
attention had been given. He hoped 
concede the 


Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) joined with his hon. Friend who 
had just spoken in expressing the great 
satisfaction felt in all thetradesat thecon- 
cessions the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had made as to the hired men. But he 
himself could not understand why 4 
clean sweep was not made of the system 
of classification. That would only cost 
a few hundred pounds. The system 
created great dissatisfaction among the 
employés in the dockyards. Fitters 
needed classification, and among them it 
meant that men engaged on a totally 
different kind of work received a totally 
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different rate of wages. But among 
shipwrights and joiners were men who 
did the same work on the same job, 
doing the same amount of work in the 
same time, and yet receiving different 
rates of wages, which caused heartburn- 
ing and disgust in the minds of the men. 
If the wages of all classes were raised up 
to the present maximum it would cost 
exceedingly little. There was another 
real grievance which should be looked 
into. Men who went on the establish- 
ment from being hired men received 
certain advantages, the principal of 
which was that after a certain number 
of years they were entitled to a pension 
on retirement. In consideration of 
these advantages, they received less pay 
on the establishment than as hired men. 
The pension was really in the nature of 
deferred pay. The men might be con- 
sidered to contribute a certain amount 
out of wages towards the pension fund. 
What the men complained of was this. 
If a man were to retire at a particular 
time he would get a pension, but if he 
were to die at that time his widow or 
other representative would receive 
nothing, and what was asked in such a 
case was that some actuarial calculation 
should be made of the amount which the 
man had contributed by the deductions 
in his pay, and that that sum should be 
handed over to his representative. The 
late Government had announced that 
they would pay their employés in the 
dockyards the trades union rate of wages 
current in the district. He knew that 
had been done substantially in most 
cases, but most decidedly it had not been 
done in regard to the joiners in Devon- 
port dockyard, where there was a 
difference, amounting to about 6s. a 
week, between the wages of the joiners 
in the dockyard and the wages of the 
joiners employed outside. Another 
matter to which he would direct the 
attention of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was that there was a considerable 
number of smaller trades in the dock- 
yards who had received no answer— 
VOL. XLII. [rourtH sERIEs. | 
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probably owing to an oversight—to the 
petition they had sent to the Admiralty 
last year. 

THe CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austex CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) thanked hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, on behalf of the Board 
of Admiralty, for their recognition of the 
spirit of concession with which the 
Board had considered petitions from 
dockyard workers. But he would ex- 
press the hope that Gentlemen represent- 
ing dockyard towns would not make 
every concession granted by the Board 
of Admiralty a reason for demanding 
still further concessions. He did not 
think it would be wise in the interest of 
their own consitituencies, and he was 
quite certain that it would not be an 
encouragement to any Board of Admi- 
ralty, to grant any such concessions in 
the future. The last hon. Member who- 
spoke complained that a large number of 
petitions had been left unanswered by 
the Board of Admiralty. The men who 
made that complaint were labouring 
under some delusion. They probably 
considered that if their request was 
not complied with they had received no 
answer to their petition. As a matter 
of fact the Board of Admiralty had 
issued instructions for giving an answer 
to every request made to them during 
the years 1894 and 1895. As to the 
permission to count half the hired time 
towards pension, that was a fixed rule 
in which all would participate ; but it 
marked the limit to which the Admi- 
ralty felt that they could go. As to the 
question of classification, he would 
explain what the position was. In cer- 
tain trades classification was introduced 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Ormskirk Division when he was 
Secretary to the Admiralty. Classifica- 
tion had not before existed, and was not 
in accordance with the general practice 
of the trades, so the late Board of 


Admiralty decided to abolish it ; and, 

in order to arrive at a fair standard 

rate for the future, they took the mean 
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between the highest and the lowest 
rates, and they provided that no man 
who was receiving a higher rate than 
this new standard should suffer by the 
abolition. But those higher rates were 
retained as special to the men who 
enjoyed them, and were merely per- 
mitted because the Admiralty were un 
willing to deprive men of 
privileges. Further, every man on the 
establishment at the time was given a 
rate 6d. above that paid to any new man 
entering. The last provision gave some 
ground of complaint to the workmen, on 
the ground that the promised abolition 
of classification had not been wholly 
carried out ; so the present Board of 
Admiralty had done away with the dis- 
tinction and had raised the new men to 
the same rate as that which was paid to 
the men of the establishment. So there 
was now but one standard for all, 
except for the men whose higher 
rates were personal to themselves. 
The only way to arrive at that 
absolute equality which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport asked for was to 
reduce the men who received 
tional rates to the standard rates. 
He thought that what they were asked 
to do for the shipwrights would cost a 
large sum, and not the few pounds sug- 
gested. So much for the question of 
classification. The hon. Member for 
Devonport made a special appeal for his 
constituents on the ground of the higher 
rental charged, but the information be- 
fore the Admiralty did not bear that out. 
Any new facts which should be laid 
before them would receive careful atten- 
tion. As to the remarks about the 
wages paid to their workmen, he thought 
they were better off than the workmen 
in other trades throughout the country, 
and the Government would not be justi- 
fied in paying higher wages. 


existing 


excep- 


Question put, and agreed to. 


2. Sec. 2. “That a sum, not exceeding 
£2,251,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Expense of the Materiel for Shipbuilding, 
Repairs, and Maintenance, including the cost of 


Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 
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Establishments of Dockyards and Naval Yards 
at Home and Abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897.” 

3. Sec. 1. ‘*That a sum, not exceedi: 
£2,104,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Expense of the Personnel for Shipbuilding, 
Repairs, and Maintenance, including the cost of 
Establishments of Dockyards and Naval Yards 
at Home and Abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897.” 

4. “That asum, not exceeding £236,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Admiralty Office, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897.” 

5. “That a sum, not exceeding £81,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of Educational Services, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1897.”’ 


Resolutions read a Second time and 
agreed to. 


TRUCK BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- 
day next. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[u.L.] 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


MILITARY MANGEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MILITARY LAND ACTS (1892). 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1]. 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 
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Public Health 


LARCENCY BILL [x.1.] 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 
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LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee) deferred till To- 
morrow. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
Clause 1:— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[26th June] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 


BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday 
next. 
POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 


BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next, 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
proposed [19th May] on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
further adjourned till Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL [x.1.] 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 
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RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 





GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY 
DIVISIONS BILL. 


Read the Third time, and passed. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
[EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee. 


Resolved :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the expenses incurred by the Board of 
Trade in the execution of any Act of the present 
Session to make better provision for the Settle- 
ment of Trade Disputes.”—/(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
To-morrow. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [1.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


BURGLARY BILL [x.1.] 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved the Third 
Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE (Cun- 
berland, Egremont) objected. 

*Sir LEWIS McIVER (Edinburgh, 
W.) appealed to the hon. Member to 
withdraw his objection. The Bill closely 
affected several of his constituents in 
Edinburgh, and he hoped their interests 
would not be allowed to suffer because of 
considerations not strictly relevant to the 
merits of this Bill. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE said he had 
received from two legal bodies in Scot- 
land strong representations urging him 
to continue his objection to the Bill. 


Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee) deferred till 
Wednesday next. 
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VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next, 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


Committee deferred till Friday 10th 
July. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next, 


LIBEL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 16th July. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MORTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury what business would be 
taken on Tuesday next. 

Mr. HANBURY said that probably 
the Finance Bill would be taken on that 
day. 


House Adjourned at Half 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 3rd July 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


FALMOUTH RECTORY BILL. 
Read 3*, and passed. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL 

HOUSE BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 14 ; 

to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners.—{ No. 180.] 


REGISTER 


WATERFORD CORPORATION BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with 
the Amendments agreed to. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 

Committee of the Whole House (which 
stands appointed for Monday next) put 
off to Friday next. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
a Quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 8rd July 1896. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


EAST SURREY WATER BILL. 

On the Motion for the Third Reading 
of this Bill, 

Mr. HENRY CUBITT (Surrey, 
Reigate), moved, to leave out the word 
“now,” and at the end of the Question 
to add the words “upon this day three 
months.” He remarked that he was aware 
that the course he was taking was an 
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unusual one, but he thought it would be 
seen that the circumstances justified it. 
In the first place, he had to remark that 
formal notice of the Bill was not given 
to the Corporation in proper time, and 
not until just before the Second Reading. 
He put down an Amendment for the re- 
jection of the Bill, but, after consulting 
the authorities of the House, he felt that 
the proper course to take, under the 
circumstances, was for the Corporation 
to petition the Committee on Standing 
Orders, and for the petition to go before 
the Committee on the Bill, although it 
happened that the Corporation were too 
late to be heard before the Committee 
against the Bill in the usual way. He, 
therefore, took no action on the Second 
Reading, and the Bill was allowed to 
pass. But as the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, in the exercise of their functions, 
felt that they could not give the Reigate 
Corporation .a locus standi, the only 
course open to them was for him, as their 
representative, to move the rejection of 
the Bill on the Third Reading. It might 
be asked why the Reigate Corporation 
was not aware of the Bill at an earlier 
date? It was brought to their notice, 
but not formally. It was the duty of 
the Finance Committee to consider Bills 
of this kind and to report to the Corpo- 
ration upon them, and, of course, they 
took their legal advice in such matters 
from the Town Clerk. The Chairman 
of the Finance Committee and the Town 
Clerk were the two persons who brought 
the Bill to the notice of the Corporation, 
and although he .did not wish to make 
charges against anyone, he was bound to 
say that, considering that both those 
gentlemen were interested in the Bill— 
one of them in the East Surrey Com- 
pany, and the other in the Reigate Com- 
pany—he thought they ought to have 
been specially careful in seeing that the 
Corporation were made fully aware, and 
in proper time, of the introduction and 
importance of this Bill. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
He would now explain why the Reigate 
Corporation opposed the Measure so 
strongly. The main object of the Bill 
was to empower the East Surrey Company 
to buy up the undertaking of the Reigate 
Water Company, which supplied part of 
the borough of Reigate. Now, the 
Corporation of Reigate naturally desired 
to keep the control of its own water 
supply, and if the East Surrey Company 
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bought up the smaller company they 
would obtain the whole control of the 
water supply of the borough,of which they 
had already secured the larger portion. 
Moreover, the Corporation contended 
that the charges of the East Surrey 
Company were excessive. The Reigate 
Company had no power to take up the 
streets of the borough for the purpose of 
laying mains without the leave of the 
Corporation, and this fact gave the Cor- 
poration a certain hold over the Company, 
but the East Surrey Company had such 
large powers under their Act that the 
Corporation would have no control what- 
ever overtheir proceedingsin the borough. 
He had said enough, he hoped, to con- 
vince the House that he was warranted 
in adopting the course he had done, and 
begged to move the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. COSMO BONSOR (Surrey, 
Wimbledon) agreed with his hon. 
Friend in thinking that the course he 
had now taken was absolutely unpre- 
cedented in that House, and regretted 
extremely that the pressure to which he 
had alluded in the final sentences of his 
speech, coming from a small number of 
his constituents, should have induced 
him to take a course which seemed to 
be an unfortunate one. He had been 
informed, not many minutes ago, that 
he was supporting this Bill on personal 
and private grounds, and that he was a 
large shareholder in this company. But 
he wished to state at once that he had 
no interest whatever in the company, 
and that he was not even a consumer of 
its water, The only interest he had in 
this matter was a public one. The Bill 
did something considerably more than 
deal with the Reigate question. It 
offered a supply to the parishes of 
Walton-on-the-Hill and Kenley. Those 
parishes were of a very high elevation, 
and it was absolutely necessary that 
they should have some water supply, as 
their population was increasing by leaps 
and bounds and they were shortly to 
have the additional advantage of railway 
communication. The only supply those 
parishes now got was from very deep 
wells, or from the water that fell from 
the roofs of the houses and was collected 
in tanks. He lived in the district, and 
could say that the water supply received 
in the tanks had failed every year, and 
that the people had been subjected, to 
their great inconvenience and great 
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danger to-their health, to the necessity 
of drawing their supply from an open 
pond at Walton-on-the-Heath. It was 
not fenced in, and cattle, pigs, and 
other animals strayed into it, and after 
a certain convivial meeting on Epsom 
Downs gipsies might be seen washing 
their linen in it. And that was the sole 
source of supply for a great number of 
the people living in that locality. The 
clergyman of the parish had said the 
water from the pond made the most 
excellent tea that could be found in any 
part of the world; but he did not think 
the House would like to associate itself 
with such an idea. He was aware that 
water companies were not popular bodies 
in that House; but if hon. Members 
would only get rid of the prejudice 
which the name “ water” always seemed 
to arouse, he was certain they would 
admit that this company deserved 
generous treatment at the hands of 
Parliament. It was founded in 1862, 
and ever since that time Sir Frederick 
Bramwell had been intimately connected 
with it. The object was‘ to supply a 
most difficult district—the valleys and 
hills of Surrey—with water ; and, during 
an existence of 36 years, this was the first 
time, so far as he had heard, that the 
company had heen censured in any way, 
or that it had any difference with the 
consumers it supplied. For 16 years the 
company had no dividends at all, and 
yet it had fulfilled both its Parliamentary 
obligations and its duties to the con- 
suming public. After 1888 it began to 
pay 4 per cent. dividends, and last year, 
for the first time, it paid 5 per cent.—a 
point which was made a great deal of by 
the objectors to the Bill. But he did 
not think that Parliament would con- 
sider that a dividend for six years of 
4 per cent., and for one year of 5 per 
cent., was excessive remuneration for a 
company that had existed for something 
like 30 years. With regard to the 
point of opposition raised by his hon. 
Friend, he would like to point out that 
the borough of Reigate covered an area 
of about 6,000 acres, and that the town of 
Reigate, from which this _ petition 
emanated, only occupied 435 acres. The 
population affected by this Bill was only 
4,000 out of a total population of 22,000 
residing in the borough of Reigate, 
while the rateable proportion that was 
affected was £23,000 a year out of a 
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gross amount of £140,000. Consequently 
it was really a small clique in the old 
borough of Reigate that was raising this 
question. His hon. Friend had alluded 
to the fact that the Corporation of 
Reigate had not had a fair chance of 
opposing this Bill, which he said was 
smuggled into Parliament without any- 
body knowing anything of its provisions. 
He was a member of a Parish Council 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
the Bill was discussed by them as long 
ago as November ; and it was a matter 
of common knowledge in Reigate that 
these particular provisions had been in- 
serted in the Bill. With regard to the 
statement that the Town Council had 
been “rushed,” he might say that he 
held in his hand a report of a meeting 
of the Highways Committee held on 
the 27th of April—which would have 
given ample time for this Bill to have 
been opposed in that House—at which 
it was discussed. There was a Debate 
on the whole subject ; and when the 
Highways Committee divided, 14 Mem- 
bers refused to oppose the Bill in 
Parliament, and 14 was a_ large 
majority in a Town Council which only 
consisted of 24 members. They had, 
therefore, this fact, that on the 27th 
of April a majority of the town 
council of Reigate absolutely refused to 
oppose the Bill as to which now they 
were asking the House to take the un- 
precedented course of rejecting on the 
Third Reading. This was really a ques- 
tion of a local quarrel between certain 
members of the Town Council, and they 
now came to that House and endeavoured 
to get Parliament to settle their dispute. 
He would also point out that there was 
nothing in the procedure of Parliament 
to prevent the Reigate Town Council, if 
they pleased, from framing a Bill next 
year for the purpose of acquiring control 
over their own water supply. That 
would be a reasonable course for them 
to take, but he did not think it was at 
all reasonable for them to ask Parliament 
tothrow out a Bill which had _ been 
passed by Committees of both Houses 
and which was now at its final stage, 
simply on the ground that there had 
been a local quarrel. The Reigate 


East Surrey 


Water Company had had the greatest 
possible difficulty in supplying water 
even to the small number of consumers 
which they had. It was a fact that 
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three years ago, in the drought, they had 
to appeal to the East Surrey Water 
Company for assistance, and that Com- 
pany connected their mains with the 
Reigate mains so as to give them the 
supply which was wanted. Again, he 
thought it was in the heavy frost of last 
year that there was a water famine in 
Reigate. Consequently, if this portion 
of the Bill was taken out, the population 
of Reigate would be placed in great 
danger of being without water. He 
hoped the House, by a large majority, 
would reject this Motion. There was 
one remarkable fact to which he would 
like to direct the attention of the House. 
This was, he thought, the fourth occasion 
within a fortnight on which a Private 
Bill, after it had been through all its 
previous stages, had been opposed on the 
Third Reading by a small clique for 
certain and particular purposes. He 
did not think that was a good precedent 
to set, and he trusted the House would 
condemn it. The public generally had 
the greatest possible confidence in the 
impartiality and judicial decision of the 
Committee, both of that House and the 
other House, and he hoped that nothing 
done that day would shake that con- 
fidence. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
he ventured to submit a few reasons 
other than those given by the hon, 
Member for Reigate, why the House 
should endorse his Motion. He would 
in the first place draw the attention of 
the House to a very significant fact. 
When this Bill was first introduced, the 
name of the hon. Member for Reigate 
was on the back of it. Now he had not 
only abandoned that position, but three 
months afterwards was found moving its 
rejection. This fact alone should induce 
the House to listen, firmly but justly, to 
the appeal of the district made through 
its representative. And the fact which 
should weigh with the House in con- 
sidering whether a great injustice had 
not been done to the district, which he 
contended had been very badly treated 
by its officials in the withholding of in- 
formation, was that the Mayor and 
Corporation of Reigate supported the 
action which had been taken by the 
hon. Member for Reigate. He was 
sorry the hon. Member for Wimbledon 
should have made the reference he did 
toa clique. The fact was that a public 
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meeting was held at Reigate at which;of London with great ability and dis- 
between 400 and 500 citizens attended, | tinction—sided with the inhabitants of 
and out of that number only 20, and! Reigate in a particular motion, it led 
half of those were well-known share-| him to believe there were strong reasons 
holders, were in favour of the Water) in favour of this being inquired into, 
Bill being proceeded with. But he did| Here they had allegations of a mos} 
not desire to look to the hon. Member | serious character in a document signed 
for Wimbledon or the hon. Member for | by the town clerk himself—namely, that 
Reigate, or to himself, for facts in regard| he and the chairman of the finance 
to this matter. He would respectfully | committee withheld from their Corpora- 
ask the House to listen to some words | tion facts with regard to a Bill in which, 
from the petition of the Corporation| as director and shareholder, they were 
of Reigate, signed by the Mayor.|directly interested. It seemed to him 
What were those words? Paragraph five | the House of Commons was not only the 
said :— | guardian, and the capable guardian, of 
its own duties and its own honour, but 
“The Bill was not, as it should have been,| the House of Commons ought to go out- 
—— 7 the town ve-4 to pag ey sae side its own special duty, and as the 
an ener urposes com 0. Ow : © 
ps the Pps Bie. tall ts it is to guardian, through its forms and ae 
watch Bills and Acts of Parliament and guard | cedure, of the honour of the municipal 
the interests of the ratepayers affected thereby ;| life and the cleanliness and decency of 
the town clerk, who is a large shareholder and public cities in general, it ought not 
director of the East Surrey Company and a to let a Bill go through the House that 
shareholder in the Reigate Company, stating om e : é 
that the Bill did not prejudicially affect the in- | had as the chief argument against it that 
terests of the body ; and the chairman of the said | the clerk of the council and the chair- 
committee, being chairman of the Reigate Water} man of the committee were interested in 
Company, also told the committee that it was! the scheme, and withheld salient infor- 
not necessary to take any steps in opposition to = : ry ° 
the Bill, and no print was laid before or con-| mation from the Corporation that they 
sidered by that committee.” should have been possessed of. The hon. 
| Member for Reigate never more correctly 
He ventured to say they had not in the} represented his constituency than he did 
annals of Parliamentary Committee legis-| that day in moving the rejection of the 
lation anything to equal the allegations | Bill. He believed the House of Commons 
that were made in this petition of the! ought not to be deaf to the almost unani- 
Reigate Corporation, and he would sup-| mous opinion of the citizens of Reigate, 
port it by one other sentence which) but should come to their assistance, not 
corroborated what the hon. Member for| only in the interest of good municipal 
Reigate had hinted at. The petition| government, but to prevent this case 
stated that they were unable to proceed, | being used as a precedent by means of 
as indicated by the hon. Member for| which men with designs upon the honour 
Wimbledon, because they were advised | of a municipality should be frustrated, 
by their officials that the Borough Funds | and the fair fame of their municipal life 
Act, as regarded notices not having been | should not be aspersed by allegations 
complied with, the town clerk not having | which had not been answered, and which 
advised the committee that it was neces-| could not be answered. He trusted the 
sary to comply with the said Act, this) House would unanimously accept the 
being due to the course that their in-; Motion, and allow this Bill to come up 
terested clerk and their non-interested | this day six months, when Reigate would 
chairman of the finance committee took. | have had notice, and would be able to 
The result was Reigate was not properly: bring before a Committee of the House 
seized of the facts. There was absolutely | of Commons that information which had 
nothing in the counter-petition that | been illegally and improperly, and in his 
contradicted what the petition of the | opinion, immorally denied to itself by 
Corporation of Reigate set forth. the action of its two officials. 
When he found that a man like) *Tur CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
Mr. John Watney, and a man like|(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cumberland, Pen- 
Mr. Freshfield, the late solicitor to rith) observed that it had been said by 
the City Corporation—a man who, what-| his two hon. Friends behind him that 
ever his politics might be, served the City | this was an unprecedented Motion. It 
i 


Mr. John Burns. 
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might be so, but even if it was, if good 
cause could be shown in support of it, 
there was no reason why the House should 
not accept it. They had to consider 
whether the hon. Member for South East 
Surrey had really shown good cause 
against the Third Reading of the Bill. 
If it could be proved that the Bill had 
been, to use the phrase of one of the 
speakers, smuggled through the House, 
then there would be ample justification 
for rejecting it on Third Reading. 
Could that fairly be said of the present 
Bill? It was hardly necessary for him 
to say that the notices which the Stand- 
ing Orders required had, of course, been 
given, otherwise the Bill would not have 
passed the examiners. They were fully 
given, and had appeared in all the local 


East Surrey 


papers. But had there been anything 
beyond that? He had been at some 


little pains to look into the matter, and 
it did seem to him that it had really 
been before the citizens of Reigate and 
the Town Council of Reigate without 
their taking any action. The hon 
Member for Wimbledon said that even 
his own small Parish Council was fully 
aware of what was going on some 


months before Parliament sat, and it, 
was a fortiori probable that the citizens | 
of Reigate would have had a seisin of | 
He) 
found that on the 7th December last | 
newspaper | 
circulating in the district, reported a | 
meeting of the Reigate Company, held | 
to consider the offer of the East Surrey | 
under- | 
takings, and upon the 10th December | 


the matter and have considered it. 


the Surrey Standard, a 


Company to purchase their 
the same paper published a leader dealing 
with this very question. On the 13th 
December the Surrey Mirror published a 
report of the meeting of the Reigate 


Company to consider the offer of the 


head of “County Jottings” they men- 
tioned the fact that the Reigate Com- 
pany had agreed to sell. 
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Surrey Mirror of that date. On the 
14th January the Reigate and Redhill 
Journal had another report of a special 
meeting of the East Surrey Company to 
confirm the application to Parliament. 
|On the 14th February the Surrey Mirror 
‘had a report of the Surrey County 
Council's meeting, at which this matter 
'was discussed. Even if they assumed 
|for a moment that the citizens of Reigate 
had overlooked every one of these notices 
| appearing in the local press, yet let the 
| House remember that this Bill went 
| before the House of Lords, that it was 
|an opposed Bill in the House of Lords, 
|and it was hardly credible that a matter 
affecting the district of Reigate and the 
‘county of Surrey should not have 
‘appeared in the newspapers, which 
‘naturally would have reported the pro- 
ceedings which took place in another 
place on this subject. Down to the time, 
| therefore, that the Bill left the House of 
Lords he could not but think that the 
|matter was before the Reigate Council. 
| They, at all events, at the time had an 
opportunity of petitioning in this House. 
They did not avail themselves of that 
‘opportunity, and it was not until a few 
days before the Second Reading in this 
House that they seemed to have taken 
any definite action in opposition to the 
Bill. On the other hand, he thought the 
hon. Member for Wimbledon had hardly 
pressed strong enough the point he made 
with reference to the action which the 
Reigate Council did take upon this 
matter. It was admitted that the High- 
ways Committee were fully seized of the 
matter ; they knew it was going on, and 
on the 15th April they passed a resolu- 
tion saying it was desirable that the Bill 
should be opposed. That resolution 
came before the Reigate Town Council 
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‘on the 27th April—in ample time to 
East Surrey Company, and under the! 


petition this House—an _  amend- 


‘ment that the report should be re- 
'ferred back being rejected on a division. 
The Surrey The Reigate Town Council rejected a 


Standard of the 24th and 31st December | motion that the Bill should be opposed 


published notices of a special meeting of 


be held in order to approve of the appli- 


by 14 to six. 
the East Surrey Company, which was to| know why they rejected it. 


[““Why?”] He did not 
He was 


| not in the secrets of the Council. 





cation to Parliament, and of the agree-) Mr. BURNS asked if the right hon. 
ment with the Reigate Company. On|Gentleman was aware that the town 
the 7th January the Reigate and Redhill| clerk advised them that they could not 
Journal also had a report of the Reigate! proceed, because under the Borough 
Company to confirm that resolution. Funds Act they could not vote the 
The same account appeared in the seemey later on? 
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*TuE CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
said he was not responsible for the 
advice given to the Reigate Town 
Council by the town clerk, nor was the 
East Surrey Company, and if the town 
clerk had been guilty of some form of | 
laches in not having advised the Council | 
rightly, why should the East Surrey | 


East Surrey 
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not had an opportunity of being heard, 
When the resolution relating to the 
matter came before the Reigate Town 
Council on April. 27, it was found to be 
out of order, because the provisions of 
the Borough Funds Act as to obtaining 
the consent of the ratepayers had not 
been complied with, and the town clerk 


Company suffer, when they had complied | had not advised the Council that it was 
with all the regulations of the House?! necessary to comply with that Act. It 
It was not his business to enter into the | would be an unfortunate precedent if, in 
merits of the Bill. It was only his duty to| circumstances such as these, a Bill 
say whether the forms of the House had | should be passed seriously affecting the 
been properly complied with. In his interests of a community and contrary 
opinion they had not only been properly | to the opinion of its municipal repre- 
but amply complied with. The East sentatives. 

Surrey Company would be hardly dealt; Mr. T.F. HALSEY (Herts, Watford) 
with if the House were to reject their| reminded the House that the Standing 


Bill. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE| 
(Northampton) contended that the inte-| 
rests of the inhabitants of Reigate should 
be considered before those of the water 
company. As to the action of the 
Member for Reigate, the first object of 
a Member of Parliament was to keep 
out of local disputes, unless perfectly 
sure that a considerable number of 
electors were on one side or the other. 
[Laughter.| The Corporation of Reigate 
and the Member for Reigate were of the 
same opinion—that this Bill should not 
be proceeded with further. The town 
clerk signed the petition that the Bill} 
should be thrown out, because he in- 
structed the Corporation wrongly. When 
the House knew the opinion of the 
majority of the people of Reigate and 
that they were unable to appear before 
the Committee, although they thought 
they had a fair case, they ought to throw 
out the Bill and let it be brought in 
again if desired. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said he had made it a 
rule never to interfere in private Bills ; | 
but there were exceptions to that rule} 
when it affected the procedure of Par- 
liament. The question was whether this 
matter had been fairly dealt with, and 
the test of that was whether the parties 
entitled to be heard had been heard. 
It was quite plain that they had not been. 
To pass a Bill under these circumstances 
would be very unsafe. It did not follow 
because the East Surrey Water Com- 
pany had done all that was necessary, 
that the House should pass a Bill on 








which the inhabitants of Reigate had 
Mr. Burns. 


Orders Committee was appointed to 
relieve persons promoting or opposing 
Bills from any accidental omission to 
comply with the Standing Orders. 
Every case was carefully considered on 
its merits. The Committee simply con- 
sidered whether those who applied that 
the Standing Orders should be suspended 
had made out a_ satisfactory case. 
There was a full meeting of the Stand- 
ing Committee, and after a careful con- 
sideration of the matter they came 
unanimously to the conclusion that a 
case had not been made out for the sus- 
pension of the Standing Orders. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
tushcliffe), as a Member of the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee, confirmed what 
had been said by the hon. Gentleman 
who acted on the occasion in question 
as the Chairman of the Committee. 
The issue the Committee had to decide 
upon was very narrow. It was whether 
the Town Council of Reigate were 
fully informed of the circumstances 
of the Bill in ample time to have 


allowed them to present a petition in the 


ordinary course. The Committee were 
fully satisfied that the Town Council had 
had such an opportunity, and that, there- 
fore, it did not lie with them to suspend 
the Standing Orders. 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:— Ayes, 175; 
Noes, 77.—(Division List, No. 308). 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the Third time, and passed 
without Amendment. 
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BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN | 
DRAINAGE BILL. | 


Order read for the consideration of | 
this Bill, as amended. 


Clause 4,— 


CERTIFICATE TO BE PRODUCED TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD FOR IRELAND. 


Within two months from the passing of this 
Act a certificate shall be obtained from the 
Local Government Board for Ireland that the 
works intended to be hereby legalised have been 
completed and that the sewers and works 
of the Board are effectual for the purposes 
named in Section 45 of the Act of 1893, and 
such certificate shall be conclusive evidence of 
the facts in all Courts and proceedings, and for 
all purposes except as against the Commissioners 
of the Kingstown Harbour. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.) moved to add at the end of the 
clause, — 


“Provided, however, that unless and until 
such certificate shall have been obtained, no 
portion of the money borrowed under the 
Act of 1893, or to be borrowed under this Act, | 
shall be applicable to the payment of the costs 
of this Act, nor shall the same be payable out | 
of, or be charged upon, the rates of the townships | 





of Blackrock and Kingstown, or of either of | 


them.” | fi 
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the hon. Member for North Dublin 
made application to him for the insertion 
of a clause providing that the Blackrock 
and Kingstown Commissioners should 
obtain a certificate from the engineer of 
a Government Department that the 
works to be carried out were sufficient for 
the purpose intended. After careful 
consideration, he found himself able to 
insert such a clause, which now stood as 
Clause 4 of the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Wicklow wished to go further, and 
insert some guarantee that this clause 
should be carried out. He was very 
doubtful whether the Amendmeut pro- 
posed would carry out the hon. Member's 
intention. Supposing that the Amend- 
ment were agreed to, and that the Black- 
rock and Kingstown Commissioners were 
still obdurate and would not attempt 
to obtain the certificate, what would 
happen? The Commissioners would be 
able to borrow the money and keep it in 
their pocket, not paying for the expenses 
of the Act. Those who would suffer 
would be the unfortunate Parliamentary 
agents who had had to pay for this Bill, 
and who, apart from their own charges, 


Drainage Biil. 


jhad been put to expense in paying the 


ees of the House of the Commons and 


| of the other House. The Commissioners 
Hesaid that the object of the Amendment | would not suffer at all. He hoped, 
was to provide a guarantee that Clause 4 | therefore, that the Amendment would 
of the Bill should not be ignored by the| not be pressed because the clause was 
Drainage Board. Clause 4 provided| sufficient as it stood. If the Board 
that a certificate as to the sufficiency|did not carry out the works properly, 
of the works for the purpose should! they would be liable to actions by those 


be obtained from the engineer of | 
the Local Government Board; but! 
there was no guarantee that the’! 
Drainage Board would obtain such a} 
certificate, and that they would not | 
treat the clause as they treated the Act'| 
of 1893, which was procured at an| 
expense to the ratepayers of £10,000, 
and which was so flagrantly violated by 
the Board that they had to come to 
Parliament again for a Bill legalising 
the illegalities. A large number of rate- 
payers were opposed to the manner in 
which the Board had been discharging 
its duties; and he could not see what 
objection there could be to the Amend- 
ment. It was only designed to stimulate 
and encourage the Drainage Board to do 
its duty. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES said that when the Second 
Reading of this Bill was being discussed, 





persons who were damaged; and the 
only way successfully to resist such 
actions would be to get the certificate 
provided for under Clause 4. Therefore, 
there was under Clause 4 every induce- 
ment to the Drainage Board to carry out 
the works properly, and the Amendment 
would offer no additional inducement. 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said 
that his hon. Friend felt compelled to 
press the Amendment. This Drainage 
Board had admittedly violated the pro- 
visions of the private Bill of 1893 ; and 
all that the Amendment demanded was 
that, before the money in connection 
with the scheme was paid away, the 
certificate of the Local Government 
Board should be obtained. The Parlia- 
mentary agents must have taken 
guarantees to secure their own interests ; 
but in any case, there could be no harm 
ina delay of a few days. He should, 
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therefore, move the adjournment of 
the Debate in order that, before the 
middle of next week, some compromisé 
might be arranged with the promoters. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES said he would not oppose an 
adjournment till Monday. 


Question, ‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,’"—(Jfr. Flynn)—put, and 
agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 





QUESTIONS. 





SCHOOL MANAGERS (IRELAND). 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will consider the advisability of dis- 
continuing the practice of asking 
managers of schools in Ireland every 
quarter what is their opinion of the 
teachers as to character; whether any 
other body of public servants have to 
obtain a similar certificate every three 
months ; and, whether he is aware that 
a strong feeling exists among the 
national school teachers of Ireland 
against the constant repetition of this 
question ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Ba.rour, 
Leeds, Central): The Commissioners of 
National Education consider it would 
not be advisable, in the public interests, 
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arrangements have been made to facilitate 
the hearing of appeals in the County of 
London Sessions Court ? 

THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Mattuew Wuirte Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I am still in communication 
with the justices on this matter which I 
understand will be brought before them 
for consideration on the next county 
day, towards the end of the present 
month. 


GUNS (ALTCAR RANGE). 

Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk): I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether he is aware that the guns 
provided for the use of the Artillery in 
camp at Altcar are obsolete 64-]b. muzzle- 
loading guns, and old-fashioned 40-Ib. 
Armstrong breechloaders ; and, whether 
some steps will be taken tv provide a 
more modern equipment ? 

Tur FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powet- 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): The 64- 
pounder guns referred to are not obsolete. 
They continue to form part of our 
armaments and are used for training 
Artillery Volunteers on the coast. The 
40-pounder rifled breech loading guns 
form the armament of volunteer batteries 
of position and would be used by them 
on service. There is no present inten- 
tion of making any change in this 
respect. 

Sr ARTHUR FORWOOD: Asked 
whether it was not the fact that the 
Garrison Artillery were drilled with 
64-pounder guns ? 








to discontinue the use of the query as to 
character in the school returns furnished 
by managers. The Commissioners are 
not aware whether a similar certificate 
certificate is required every three months 
from any other persons in public employ- 
ment. They have received, from time to 
time, resolutions of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions in favour of discontinuing the use 
of the character query. 


COUNTY OF LONDON SESSIONS COURT. 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 
Westminster) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he can now state if any fresh 


Mr. J.C. Flynn. 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said 
| that he believed that that was the fact. 


| REGIMENTAL DEFAULTER SHEETS. 
| Sm ARTHUR FORWOOD: I beg 
|to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
| War Office whether he is aware that in 
\some battalions of regiments’ certain 
minor offences are cntered on a private 
| Sheet, such minor crimes not being after- 
wards included either in the company ot 
regimental defaulter sheets, and that 
this variation in practice results.in some 
regiments having nominally a smaller 
proportion of crime than others, due 
altogether to a difference of procedure; 
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and, whether he will take steps to secure | eight others got special promotions ; and, 
uniformity of practice in all regimental why two who got promoted in the Long 
battalions ? Room had their salaries raised from £180 
Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The to £250, and passed over the heads of 
military authorities are not aware of any twelve others, although several of those 
such practice as that referred to in the passed over were as efficient as the two 
question, but if the hon. Member will | promoted ? 
furnish me with the names of the regi- THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
ments in which it is alleged to obtain, CHEQUER (Sir Micuact Hicks Beacn, 
inquiry shall be made. N.): On the 1st April last, nine clerks 
of the second division serving in the 
Customs Department reached a salary 
BRITISH RESIDENTS (MALAY STATES). of £250 per annum, and, thereupon, 
*Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.): I) under Clause 5 of the Order in Council 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the of the 21st March, 1890, the Board 
Colonies if there is any objection to | became entitled to make an equal number 
granting the return on to-day’s Paper of promotions to the higher grade. After 
relating to British Residents in the thorough inquiry the Board decided that 
Malay States ? only one of these nine offiers was quali- 
THe SECRETARY or STATE For fied for advancement to the higher 
mug COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamMBErRLAIN, | grade, and the remaining eight places 
Birmingham, W.): The details asked for | were awarded to the most deserving of 
in the proposed return are not of suffi- the other second division clerks in the 
cient public interest to justify me in office. The two who were promoted in 
printing them as a Parliamentary Paper, the Long Room were considered more 
but I shall be happy to supply the hon. suitable for promotion than any of those 
Member with the information he desires. whom they passed over. 


BRITISH RESIDENTS (INDIA). | 
*Masor JAMESON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if there is 
any objection to granting the return on | 
to-day’s Paper relating to the salaries of 
** - Prog pom ARY number of cases in which persons, often 
wATE pine FOREIGN 4 ANP ALBA young girls, make collections in public 
(Mr. GeorGE Curzon, Lancashire, South- ao on Bee bas sgn ~ alleged 
port), (for Lord Grorcr Hamitron, Mid- sige fi ted k ih wer eg yr ee 
dlesex, Ealing): The Secretary of State “eg ‘ -s ef prea, oe Saeco 
for India will refer to the Government | . ne = ry di or bay ef sa ia 
of India, and, if they see no objection to peoicae sy 8 onee ch elbemetn omd 


z : ; sin ML WW o oY: 
the granting of this return, will com- _ MATTHE VHITI RIDLEY 
o 5 : I am aware that collections for objects 
municate with the hon, Member in order ot dusts ane als  & tone 
that he may move for it. It is assumed oye Bie ae “9 
’ extent in the public streets, but the 
that, when he speaks of Heads of De- dies’ wate ee tis Ce 
partments, the hon. Member refers to P ae 7 Sebeitd y : 
officers lent to Native States to act as pe age ‘ vers pedhrmaninirigs + enact ge 
Heads of Department under the Native | siaihiiaas rene S : 7 7 
administration. pe ms 


STREET COLLECTIONS. 
Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been drawn to the large 


CUSTOM HOUSE APPOINTMENTS. TELEGRAPH STATIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the Mr. J.SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he will 8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
explain the grounds on which, on the | Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
Ist of April last, of nine clerks in the General, whether the Postmaster General 
Custom House who reached the limit of will favourably consider the propriety 
£250, one only was promoted, while of complying with the desire expressed 
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in Newtown Cunningham, Manor Cun- 
ningham, and Great Johnston, that 
telegraph stations should be established 
in those towns, seeing that telegraph 
lines already run through them 4 

*THE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
Inquiry is already being made on the 
question of establishing a telegraph 
station at Newtown Cunningham, and 
the Postmaster General will communi- 
cate with the hon. Member as soon as 
it is completed. In the case of Manor 
Cunningham an office was_ recently 
offered under a guarantee, and the Post- 
master General regrets that it will not 
be possible for him to afford the facility 
unless the guarantee be forthcoming. 
The other place to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers is, it is presumed, St. Johnston, 
not Great Johnston. There has, appa- 
rently, been no previous inquiry for an 
extension to this office, but the Post- 
master General will be glad to have 
inquiry made, and will let the hon. 
Member know the result. The wires 


to which the hon. Member refers as 
already running through these places 
serve other offices and are not available 
for serving the places in question. 


LOAN FUND ASSOCIATIONS (IRELAND), 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can state the 
names of the Loan Fund Associations 
in Treland which have their offices in 
public houses ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not in a position to answer this question, 
but I am causing inquiry to be made. 
The Loan Fund Board inform me that 
they have already issued orders for the 
removal of the offices of the Societies at 
Derrygonelly, Ballygawley and Mitchels- 
town, to other than licensed premises. I 
am in communication with the Board 
regarding other offices working in con- 
nection with their department. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. E. BLAKE (Longford, 8.) : On 
behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Joun Ditton), I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he can 
now state what course he proposes to 


Mr. J. Swift MacNeill. 
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adopt with reference to the Irish Educa- 
tion Bill. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, as he 
had already stated, this Bill would not 
be proceeded with if it were opposed, 
He had received no formal intimation 
that it would be opposed, but if he 
received such formal intimation he would 
take steps to have the Bill discharged 
from the Order Paper. 

Mr. BLAKE said that he was 
authorised to say on behalf of his hon, 
friend (Mr. Ditton) that it would be 
impossible for him to assent to the Bill 
on account of the retention of the com. 
pulsory clauses. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Then 
I will take steps to have the Order dis. 
charged, and the Bill withdrawn. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS (IRELAND). 
*Mr. BLAKE: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dittoy) I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
can state on what day the Irish Rates 
Bill will be introduced, and also whether 
he can state on what day the Committee 
on the Irish Land Bill will be resumed ! 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): My hope is, as I have already 
stated, to bring on the Irish Land Bill 
about the middle of the month, but it is 
impossible to make any accurate forecast 
so far beforehand. The Irish Equiva- 
lent Grant Bill will be introduced, but 
not immediately. I will make a state- 
ment as to the probable date of the Irish 
Land Bill as early as possible, but I do 
not think it probable that it will come 
on before the 13th inst. 


DUBLIN GENERAL POST OFFICE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN  (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware 
that the closing of the General Post 
Office in Dublin at certain hours at 
night, and the substitution for night 
telegraphic and other postal business of 
a small office in a lane in Princess Street, 
has given general dissatisfaction to the 
citizens of Dublin, which has found 
expression in the public Press ; and, 
whether, in consequence, he proposes to 
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have the General Post Office re-opened | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
for night business as usual ? attention has been drawn to the report 
*Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster} of the observations of Judge Webb in 
General was not aware that the change | this case, which was an action brought 
mentioned by the hon. Member had | by the trustees and treasurers of the 
given dissatisfaction. It was necessary | Bundoran Loan Fund, not against their 
to keep the office for delivering telegrams | secretary, but against the two sureties 
open all night, and to avoid duplication | of a borrower from the fund. An appeal, 
of staff and other expense it was arranged | I am informed, has been lodged against 
to provide accommodation in the same|the decision of Judge Webb. With 
office for the public sending telegrams regard to the second paragraph, the 


Bolton Hargrave 


and transatting other post office business 
after 9 p.m. The entrance is stated to/| 
be in the same street as the door of the 
ordinary public office, the intervening 
space being well lighted, and proper 
notices being exhibited for the guidance 
of the public. It appears that at the 
present moment a slight obstruction is 
caused by a hoarding which will be re-| 
moved as soon as certain structural | 
alterations now in progress have been | 
completed. Under these circumstances | 
itis not considered to be necessary to 
reopen the ordinary public office for 
night business. 


BUNDORAN LOAN FUND. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—(1) whether his attention 
has been directed to the judgment de-! 
livered by His Honour Judge Webb, | 
the County Court Judge of Donegal, on 
the 23rd June, in a case of Lindsay and | 
Orrs v. Gallagher and M’Grener, brought | 
by the trustees and treasurers of the) 
Bundoran Loan Fund against their | 
Secretary, who joined in making a) 
promissory note to secure the repayment | 
of a loan of £10 made by the society to | 
one Thompson ; and to the strictures 
passed by the learned Judge, in dis- 
missing the case with costs, on the im- 
propriety of bringing a case of this 
nature before a County Court, when 
special machinery was provided for its! 
adjudication before a Court of Petty) 
Sessions, which had previously made| 
“no rule” on the subject; and (2)| 
whether, having regard to the numerous | 
charges brought against the Loan Fund | 
Board of mismanagement and maladmin-_| 
istration of public moneys, he will be| 
now able to say what will be the form 
of the proposed investigation into the 
affairs of this Board, and when it will| 
be likely to be instituted ? 


| whole subject is still engaging considera- 


tion, and I have not yet completed my 
inquiries. 


TRIAL OF CAPTAIN LOTHAIRE. 

CotonEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, when the 
Papers connected with the case of 
Captain Lothaire will be laid upon the 
Table ; and whether an opportunity will 
be given to discuss this case before Par- 
liament is prorogued ? 

Mr. CURZON: The Report of Her 
Majesty’s Vice Consul on the trial of 
Major Lothaire has only just reached 
this country. It will require to be 
carefully considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government before a decision is arrived 
at as to proceeding with the appeal, 
notice of which has already been for- 
mally lodged. Under these circum- 


| stances, I am afraid I cannot say when 


it will be possible to lay Papers or discuss 
the case in this House. 


BOLTON HARGRAVE CHARITY. 
Mr. BRIGGS PRIESTLEY (York, 
W.R., Pudsey): I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Thirsk, as a Charity Com- 
missioner, whether the Commissioners 


have received a memorial from the in- 


habitants of the parish of Gildersome, 
Yorkshire, requesting that, before effect- 
ing a sale of property belonging to the 
Charity of Bolton Hargrave, they will 
institute an Inquiry into the manage- 
ment and future appropriation of the 
charity ; and whether such request will 
be complied with ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
W.R., Thirsk): The Commissioners 
have received a memorial signed by 25 
householders. The Commissioners do 
not consider a local Inquiry necessary 
in reference to the contemplated sale, of 
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which notices have been issued on terms GOVERNMENT STATIONERY 
approved by a Surveyor appointed by CONTRACTS. 

the Commission and have elicited no) Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN: I beg to 
higher offer. Further notices will shortly | ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
issue of a Scheme dealing with the future | Lieutenant of Ireland when effect will 
administration of the charity, and full| be given to the recommendations in the 
opportunity will be given to all persons| Report of the Select Committee on 
interested to express their views in the|Stationery Contracts by the Irish 


matter. Administration ? 
*Mr. HANBURY: A small Com- 
RESERVE OF OFFICERS. mittee, composed partly of Members of 


CotoneL H. McCALMONT (Antrim, | this House and partly of Departmental 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary | Officers, has just been appointed under 
of State for War will he explain why it | the Chairmanship of the hon. Member 
is the rule to refuse to lieutenant | for East Donegal, to inquire, inter alia, 
colonels who retire on completion of|into the best “method of carrying into 
their four years term of command, and | effect the first and fifth recommendations 
join the Reserve of Officers, the rank of | of the Select Committee so far as regards 
colonels which may be granted them, | Stationery Office Contracts. The second 
whereas lieutenant colonels of the ~d Fy third recommendations fall within 
Artillery, though holding  analogous| the scope of the Inquiry now being held 
appointments for five years, are pro-| by the Select Committee on the W orking 
moted colonels after four years employ-| of the Fair Wages Resolution in Govern- 
ment, and thus become entitled to retire | ment Depar tments generally. That Com- 
with ‘that rank ; whether, in view of the| mittee was appointed subsequently to 
possibility of ‘the Reserve of Officers | the Stationery Contracts Committee, 
being called out for service, he can see | and I think it would be best to await 
his way to remedy this inequality|their report. The fourth recommenda- 
between different branches of  the| tion affects the Irish stationery contracts, 
Service ? entered into not by the Stationery Office, 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The | but by other otfices which are sub- 
brevet of colonel after four years’ ordinate Departments of the Irish 
service as lieutenant colonel is given by Government. In the earlier portion of 
selection, and only to officers ‘who are their Report the Committee expressed 
considered qualified for further employ-/| the opinion that the contracts of the 
ment. This rule applies equally to all| Education Board are Government con- 
arms. ‘tracts, and no doubt my right hon. 

Friend the Chief Secretary will take up 
HALIFAX AND ae ee PETTY | the question as soon as the evidence 
SESSIONS (COUNTY LIMERICK). taken before the Committee is published. 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, | 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if| CORRESPONDENT (IRELAND). 
the Petty Sessions Clerk of Hospital and) Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN: I beg to 
Kilfinane, County Limerick, has resigned ask the President of the Board of Trade 
those positions, if so, who is discharging | if he would consider the desirability of 
the duties of his offices; and, whether, | appointing an agricultural Labour Corre- 
as these districts are not amalgamated, | spondent for Treland, as in England, for 
he will consider the convenience of the| the purpose of supplyi ing monthly reports 
residents of the different localities in| to the Zabour Gazette. 
appointing a clerk for each district 4 | THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD oF 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuis, Croydon): 
intimation has been received of a vacancy | The duties of the present Agricultural 
in the office of Petty Sessions Clerk of | Correspondent of the Labour Department 
either of the two districts mentioned.|of the Board of Trade extend to the 
In the event of a vacancy two separate | whole of the United Kingdom, and in- 
elections would have to be held. The) formation bearing on agricultural labour 
appointment is in the hands of the| in Ireland is collected and published from 
magistrates, and not of the Government. | time to time by the Department. 


Mr. Grant Lawson. | 
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Mr. AUSTIN : When did a report 
regarding Ireland last appear in the 
Labour Gazette % 


Mr. RITCHIE: If the hon. Member 
will put the Question down I will inform 
him. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING, 


Captain PIRIE(Aberdeen, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Frederick Powdrell, master of the trawler 
l'ansy, who was convicted on the 15th 
ult. by the Sheriff-Substitute at Forfar 
of trawling within the three-mile limit, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of £100, the 
alternative being 60 days’ imprisonment : 
whether it is a fact that Powdrell, being 
unable to pay the fine, applied to the 
owner of the vessel and was refused 
assistance ; what were the reasons which 
led the Procurator Fiscal of Forfar to 
refuse the request made to him that he 
should take action in the matter, under 
Section 10, Sub-section (6), of The Sea 
Fisheries Regulation Act, 1895, which 
expressly meets such a case as this by 
providing that, “failing payment by a 
certain date of the fine imposed, decree 
therefor may be pronounced against the 
owner of the offending vessel,” the master 
of the vessel being thus relieved ; and 
whether steps will be taken tosecure that in 
this and in future similar cases the above 
sub-section will be enforced as likely to 
be a stronger deterrent to breaking the 
law ! 


*THoE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
Granam Murray, Buteshire) : I have 
inquired into the facts of this case, which 
are stated with substantial correctness in 
the first two paragraphs. I am of opinion 
that Section 10 Sub-section (6) of The Sea 
Fisheries Regulation Act 1895, quoted in 
the third paragraph of the question, does 
not apply to a conviction such as the 
present, which was obtained under the 
Fisheries Act of 1889. The point has 
not been decided by the Court, and my 
Opinion upon the matter is therefore not 
conclusive. I feel bound however to add 
that, assuming the prosecutor had had 
the discretion, which I think he had not, 
inasmuch as this was a very clear and 
persistent violation of the three-mile 
limit, and that Powdrell had been twice 
previously convicted of illegal trawling 
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and twice of other breaches of the Fishery 
Laws, it was not a case where, with due 


regard to the interests of line fishermen, 
any relief ought to have been granted. 


ICELANDIC FISHERIES. 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON (Hull, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is aware that on Saturday the 20th 
June, the steam trawler St. Lawrence, of 
Hull, entered the port of Reykjavia, in 
Iceland, in order to get some ice, stores, 
oil, and provisions, as had been done on 
former occasions ; and that, when the 
vessel had been six hours in port, the 
captain was informed that the magis- 
trates had given orders that he was not 
to supply ice; on calling at the magis- 
trates’ office a bill for expenses, and im- 
posing a fine of £12, was presented, 
which had either to be paid or await a 
trial ; the fine was paid under protest ; 
the captain asked the magistrate what 
he was to do without food, and the reply 
was, ‘Go out into the bay and catch 
fish, and eat fish and drink cold water 
till you get home ;” and, as the com- 
plaints as to the action of the Icelandic 
authorities are very numerous, will the 
Government take steps immediately to 
inquire into and remedy the complaints 
of the fishing industry of this country ? 


Mr. CURZON: A report has been 
received from the captain of the St. 
Lawrence to the effect stated in the 
Question. Her Majesty's Chargé 
d’Affaires at Copenhagen has already 
been instructed to make immediate 
inquiries into the circumstances of the 
case, and when his Report is received 
the matter will receive the careful con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in connection with other recent cases of 
a similar nature. I may add that the 
Danish Government have already, in 
reply to our representations, sent special 
instructions to the commander of the 
Danish gunboat, now off the coast of 
Iceland, reiterating the orders which 
had last year been given, to interpret the 
Icelandic Fishery Law as mildly as 
possible in all circumstances. 


Mr. C. H. WILSON: May I ask 
whether the Foreign Office will receive a 
deputation from the fishing interest on 
the subject ? 
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Mr. CURZON: I should be very 
glad, if the hon. Gentleman and those 
with whom he is acting desire it, to 
receive a deputation from the fishing 
interest. All the facts have been put 
before us, however, and it appears to me 
that it would be in the interests of the 


fishing-boat owners themselves that I | 
should receive the deputation after we 


have had a reply from the Danish Gov- 
ernment. 


TOWER HAMLETS VOLUNTEERS 
(ROYAL ENGINEERS). 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War what reason, if any, there was for 
the promotion of Captain Bateman, of 
the Tower Hamlets Volunteers (Royal 
Engineers), over the heads of seven 
senior officers; and, would he inquire 
under what circumstances Captain Bate- 
man was transferred from the Honourable 
Artillery Company to the Tower Hamlets 
Volunteers ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Several 


of the officers senior to Major Bateman 


declined promotion ; while one was in- | 
eligible. 


The Commanding Officer of the 
Volunteers, the Commanding Royal 
Engineer, and the General Officer Com- 
manding the District, concurred in 
recommending Major Bateman as the 
best qualified officer for the post of Major. 
I am not aware that there is any occasion 
for inquiring under what circumstances 
Major Bateman was transferred from 
the Honourable Artillery Company to the 
Tower Hamlets Volunteers. 

*Masor JAMESON asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
one officer was passed over ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : 


Sir, I am not aware of that. 


No, 
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specified measures for the restoration of 
tranquillity in Crete ? 

Mr. CURZON : A Christian Governor 
General of Crete has been appointed, 
The Assembly has been convoked, and a 
Proclamation issued yesterday announces 
that the Sultan grants a general amnesty 
to those who promoted the disturbances, 
and that the Assembly will take into 
consideration the requirements of the 
‘island, and make such modifications of 
the fundamental law as are required, 
|taking as a basis the Halepa Conven- 
| tion. 

Mr. FLYNN : I beg toask the Under 
‘Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
|whether the Foreign Office has received 
| official information respecting recent 
appointments in Crete ; whether Abdullah 
| Pasha is retained as Military Governor 
'with superior rank to that of Georgi 
Pasha, who has been appointed as 
Administrator, and that Hassan Pasha 
has been appointed as Mushavir of the 
‘island ; if so, have representations been 
|made to the Porte: and, what answer 
‘has been returned to the Ambassadors’ 
|note of 29th ultimo ? 
| Mr. CURZON : Official information 
vhas been received respecting recent 
appointments in Crete. Abdullah Pasha 
has been retained as military Commander- 
in-Chief, but not, so far as Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware, with superior 
‘rank to the Governor General, and there 
is, therefore, no necessity for any repre- 
sentation to the Porte. Hassan Pasha 
has been appointed Mouavin, or Assistant 
| to the Governor General. No reply has 
been received to the note of June 29th, 
except by the Proclamation issued yester- 
day at Canea, the terms of which I have 
given in reply to the hon. Member for 
the Rushcliffe Division, 





*Masor JAMESON: Will the right, 


hon. Gentleman make inquiries on the 
subject ? 
[No answer was given.] 


CRETE. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushceliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
what reply has been received from the 
Porte to the united recommendation of 
the Powers at 
Turkey should immediately adopt four 


Constantinople that | 


OF BRITISH MERCHANT 

VESSELS. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether, considering that 
portions of the Report of the Commission 
| to inquire into the manning of the Mer- 
‘cantile Marine have been published in 
various newspapers, he will soon let the 
|Members of this House have the whole 
Report ? 
Mr. RITCHIE: The Report of the 
Manning Committee was presented on 
J 


MANNING 
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Monday last and (together with the 
minutes of evidence, appendices and 
digest) is now in the hands of the 
rinters. 

Sr ARTHUR FORWOOD: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he will take measures to prevent the 
further passage of the Merchant Seamen 
(Employment Rating) Bill until he has 
had an opportunity of considering the 
Report of the Committee ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have no hesitation 
in assuring my right hon. Friend that 
the Government will resist any attempt 
to proceed with this Bill. They con- 
sider that if legislation ought to take 
place on the Report of the Committee it 
ought to proceed from the Government. 

*Masorn JAMESON: How did the 
Report get into the newspapers before 
it was in the hands of Members of this 
House ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have no doubt it 
was communicated to the newspapers. 

*Masor JAMESON : By whom ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have no idea, but 
I should not be surprised if it was done 
by the Board of Trade. 


Indian Troops 


POSTAL DRAFTS. 

Mr. L. R. HOLLAND (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow and Bromley): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he would consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing in the United 
Kingdom the system, which has been 
worked with advantage to traders and 
profit to the Government by the Post 
Office in Cape Colony, of issuing postal 
drafts for the collection of sums of 
money of ten pounds and under, the 
presentation of the draft having the 
same force as a legal demand. 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is acquainted with the system 
referred to but there is no intention of 
introducing it into this country. The 
presentation of such a postal draft to 
the person upon whom it is drawn has 
the same force and effect as a legal 
demand, and in any suit or action the 
mere production of a dishonoured draft, 
together with the Postmaster’s Report 
thereon, is taken as evidence of the facts 
stated in such Report. This would in- 
troduce a distinctly novel element into 
the duties of the Post Office. There 
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in Egypt. 


does not appear to be any demand for 
such an arrangement on the part of the 
public. 


CUSTOMS (PERMANENT EXTRA 
OFFICERS). 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether, with reference to the 
memorial of February 1895 from the 
permanent extra officers of the Customs 
Department, any recommendations from 
the Board of Customs have reached him 4 

Mr. HANBURY : This recommenda- 
tion has now reached the Treasury, and 
I am making some personal inquiries on 
the subject before announcing any final 
decision. 


SALE OF INTOXICANTS (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT AND LAW COURTS). 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 

land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 

First Commissioner of Works under 

what authority the sale of intoxicating 

liquors is permitted in the precincts of 
the Houses of Parliament to Peers, 

Members of the House of Commons, and 

the general public; and, under what 

authority such sale is permitted in the 

Royal Courts of Justice ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Dovuc.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) : I have no control over 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in this 
building or at the Royal Courts of 
Justice. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: 
who has control ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: That is 
hardly a question to be addressed to me. 
I have only control over the fabric of 


Then 


| this building. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON : 
am I to prosecute? [Laughter.] 


Whom 


INDIAN TROOPS IN EGYPT. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the decision 
conveyed in his Dispatch to the Govern- 
ment of India of 30th June, by which 
the ordinary expenses of the Indian 
troops at Suakin are to be borne by the 
Indian Exchequer, obtained the unani- 
mous support of the Secretary of State’s 
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Council; and, if not, what were the 
numbers and the names of those members 
of his Council who were opposed to that 
decision ? 

Mr. CURZON (for Lord Grorce 
Hamitton): Seven members of the 
Council of India, irrespectively of the 
Secretary of State, voted in favour of the 
decision to which the hon. Member 
refers, and four members—namely, Sir 
Donald Stewart, Sir James Peile, Mr. 
Hardie, and Mr. Le Marchant --were 
opposed to it. 


Settled Property 


RHODES (MR. CECIL). 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the British residents in Bulu- 
wayo have telegraphed to Her Majesty’s 
Government urging the reinstatement of 
Mr. Rhodes ; whether a meeting of 200 
Dutch immigrants has just been held in 
Matabeleland, and has expressed con- 
fidence in Mr. Rhodes and an urgent 
desire for his reinstatement; and 
whether he can inform the House of the 
authority for his statement that there is 
some difference of opinion among the 
European colonists in Rhodesia as to the 
importance of Mr. Rhodes remaining in 
office ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
received no telegram from the British 
residentsof Buluwayosince the acceptance 
of Mr. Rhodes’s resignation by the 
directors of the British South Africa 
Company. I have received a telegram 
from 200 Transvaal immigrants, resi- 
dent in Rhodesia, expressing their 
absolute confidence in Mr. Rhodes and 
reliance on his policy, and presumably 
intended to imply a desire for his rein: 
statement, though not in express terms 
saying so. The authority for the state- 
ment referred to is contained in reports 
in the public press of meetings and reso- 
lutions passed thereat hostile to the 
administration of the Company. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask the right hon Gentleman the 
date, or the approximate date, of the 
reports to which he refers, and whether 
there was any reference in those reso- 
lutions to Mr. Rhodes himself ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir, 
they were not personal to Mr. Rhodes ; 
they were complaining of the adminis- 


Mr. T. R. Buchanan. 
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tration of the Company, of which at that 
time Mr. Rhodes formed a part. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT; 
With regard to the expression of opinion 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave the 
other day in reference to this ques- 
tion—-— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is arguing the matter. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
was going to ask this question—whether 
the right hon. Gentleman still adhered to 
the statement he made the other day, 
which, of course, referred exclusively to 
Mr. Rhodes ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, Sir, 
I did not intend my statement to refer 
exclusively to Mr. Rhodes. 


SETTLED PROPERTY (ESTATE DUTY). 

Captain PRETYMAN (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, con- 
sidering the various interpretations 
which have been placed upon Section 2, 
Sub-section (1) (b) of the i‘inance Act, 
1894, by the Revenue Depzertment, and 
the desirability of ascertaining the proper 
interpretation of the sub-section in regard 
to the liability to Estate Duty of settled 
property, the deceased’s life interest in 
which has been transferred to the rever- 
sioner more than 12 months prior to 
death, he is prepared to obtain the 
decision of the Courts of Law upon that 
point by submitting to them a test case, 
the costs of both parties to which shall 
be borne by the Exchequer; and if he 
will in the same manner ascertain the 
present state of the law in cases where 
a life interest has been extinguished on 
the occasion of the barring of an entail! 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The questions raised are 
of such special importance, and _ have 
given rise to so much difference of 
opinion, that, if a case arises in which the 
general principle can be submitted to the 
Court and an authoritative decision 
obtained in order to settle the law, I 
shall be prepared to pay the reasonable 
costs of both sides. This course, however, is 
one which I can only adopt under very 
exceptional circumstances, and must not 
be taken as a precedent. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 


(Lynn 
Regis): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say in the meantime whether he will 
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direct the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue to inform the parties before- 
hand, sothat they may avail themselves 
of his proposal ? 

THE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: There are several cases 
waiting to be heard. 

CapTaAIN PRETYMAN: In view of 
the reply of my hon. right Friend, I shall 
withdraw the Amendment that stands in 
my name to the Finance Bill. 


HORSE BREEDING (IRELAND). 


Captain McCALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland wheu he will 
be in a position to give the names of those 
appointed to the Commission promised 
by the Government to inquire into the 
subject of horse-breeding in Ireland ; 
and, has the scope of the Inquiry been 
as yet defined ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not in a position at the present moment 
to give the names of the gentlemen who 
have consented to serve on the Com- 
mission, or to state the terms of reference. 
I hope, however, to be able to do so 


shortly. 


BIREDJIK CONVERSIONS. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs what steps 
have been taken to carry out the recom- 
mendations made by Mr. Fitzmaurice (in 
his recent Report upon the massacres in 
Northern Syria) for securing the safety 
of the Christians who, having been 
forced by the threat of death to declare 
themselves Mussulmans, have returned 
or desire to return to their Christian 
faith ; and, what (if anything) has been 
done by the Turkish Government to 
carry out the promises made by them, 
which were reported in Sir Philip 
Currie’s Dispatch of 18th May ? 

Mr. CURZON: The Commission 
referred to in the answer to the right hon. 
Member yesterday is a separate Com- 
mission, and is not that which previously 
sat at Biredjik. The Commission is 
instructed to carry out the recommenda- 
tions mentioned, and Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
who has returned to Biredjik, will watch 
the proceedings. 
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Mr. BRYCE asked whether anything 


was known of what had passed since the 
promise of May 18 was given? 

Mr. CURZON: The promise was 
only given on May 18, and I think that 
the right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that there has hardly been time for any 
serious steps to be taken since that date. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”] 


Robinson. 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the fact that the average 
annual output of the Royal Ordnance 
Factories amounts to no less a sum than 
£2,400,000, as well as to the fact that 
three months have elapsed since the end 
of the financial year, he will afford an 
early opportunity for the discussion of 
the Ordnance Factories Vote 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said, that whilst he fully recog- 
nised the importance of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s question, he was not 
in a position to give any definite promise 
with regard to it at the present moment. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think it will be for the convenience of 
the House if the right hon. Gentleman 
will tell us what will be the order of 
business for next week. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We propose to take the Resolu- 
tions with respect to the employment of 
the Indian troops in the Soudan on 
Monday, and on Tuesday we shall begin 
the discussion on the Finance Bill, which 
will be continued on Wednesday and, if 
necessary—which I hope it will not be— 
on Thursday. Of course, Friday will be 
devoted to Supply. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : What business 
will follow the Indian troops Resolutions 
on Monday? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I should think the Third Read- 
ing of the Light Railways Bill and the 
other stages of the business dealt with 
on Tuesday and Thursday. 


SIR HERCULES ROBINSON. 
Mr. W. REDMOND asked the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies a Question of which 
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he had given him private notice— 
namely, whether there was any truth in 


Supply. 


the statement that appeared in the | 
evening newspapers, that owing to ad-| 


vanced age Sir Hercules Robinson was 
not likely to return to the Cape ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for put- 
ting the Question. 
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I observed in the| 
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evening newspapers that the statement | 


to which the hon. Gentleman refers is 
said to be made upon semi - official 
authority ; but I wish to say that there 
is no authority for it—there is no 
foundation for the report. Sir Hercules 
Robinson has been very much indisposed 
since his arrival in this country; but I 
am informed that his state of health is 


improving, and that he expects to return | 


to South Africa. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND TRAVERS’ | 


FOUNDATION. 

Copy presented,—of Statement of the | 
estimated Income and Expenditure of | 
Greenwich Hospital and of Travers’ 
Foundation for the year 1896-7 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed.—[ No. 275. 


LOCAL TAXATION LICENCES, 1895-6. 


Copy ordered, “of Return of the 
amount received in respect of each ad- 
ministrative county and county borough 
in England and Wales for Local Taxa- 
tion Licence Duties and Penalties, under 
the Act 51 & 52 Vic. c. 41, 


—(Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 276.] 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
(FAIR WAGES RESOLUTION). 
Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence and an Ap-| 
pendix, brought up, and read [Inquiry | 
not completed] ; Report to lie upon the, 
Table, and to be printed.—[{ No, 277.] 


Mr, W. Redmond. 


in the| 
year ended the 31st day of March1896.” | 


| men. 


SIXTEENTH ALLOTTED DAY. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Chairman of 


Committees, in the Chair. ]} 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 


MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


CLASS II. 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 


| ‘That a sum, not exceeding £51,086, be 
| granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
| necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
| in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
| Expenses of the Department of Her Majesty's 
| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 
/ 

*Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) said 
that he had placed a notice upon the 
Paper of his intention to move “That 
Sub-head A (Salaries), e reduced by 
£50, in respect of the Salary of the 
Secretary of State,” in order to afford 
an opportunity to hon. Members to dis- 
cuss the position of affairs in the Island 
of Crete. He ventured to think that 
the answer which had just been given by 
the right hon.Gentleman who represented 
the Foreign Office in that House to the 
question that had been put to him by 
the hon. Member for Rushcliffe was not 
satisfactory. He believed that if ever 
a question was ripe for discussion the 
Cretan question was. He should have 
to refer to the answer that had been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman a 
little later, but for the moment he would 
proceed to express his hope that the 
'chains of the Turkish yoke would not be 
once more riveted on the necks of the 
Christian population of Crete. He 
| would take that opportunity of laying 
|before the Committee his views on 
this question, which, although they 
might not be held by the Government, 
| were in his judgment held by the 
vast majority of his fellow country- 
Notwithstanding the unvarying 
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courtesy of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
must complain that he had on the 10th 
June last declined to produce the Con- 
sular Reports with reference to Crete. 
He held in his hand the Report of Vice- 
Consul Fitzmaurice with reference to the 
state of things that existed in Asiatic 
Turkey, and to the so-called conversion 
of large numbers of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte to Mohammedanism. 
That Gentleman stated that from careful 
inquiries he had made into the subject he 
had reason to believe that some 8,000 
Armenians perished in the massacres of 
December 1895, and that 2,500 had been 
killed or burnt alive in the cathedral 
of Ourfa. Were we to permit such 
horrors to continue to be perpetrated 
upon an unarmed Christian people? He 
would lay before the Committee a very 
brief history of what had occurred with 
reference to the Island of Crete since 
1830, when the new kingdom of Greece 
was established, and when some of our 
leading Statesmen, such as Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Russell, advocated 
the transfer of the island to the new 
kingdom. Sir James Mackintosh,speaking 
in the Debate upon the Motion of Lord 
John Russell on the settlement of Greece, 
in February 1830, said :— 





“The withdrawal of Candia from Greece | 
went upon grounds strikingly at variance with 
the Treaty of London of July 6th, 1827.” 


In the course of the same Debate Lord 
Palmerston said :— 


“Let Candia remain in the hands of the 
Turks, and what probability was there that the 
Greeks of that Island would remain patient 
under that yoke, which their brethren had 
shaken off ?” 


Again, speaking of the importance from 
the military point of view to Greece, he 
said :— 





“No man who had turned his attention to the | 
subject could doubt that the political existence | 
and the military defence of Greece would mainly 
depend upon the possession of Crete.’ 


Those weighty—those prophetic words 
were spoken in vain in 1830. He must 
admit very reluctantly that it had always | 
been the policy of Great Britain to pre- 
serve Crete to the Turks. It had, | 
however, not always been the policy | 
of France, he did not believe it was | 
the policy of Russia, and he was cer- | 
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tain it was not the policy of Austria, 
though Italy, no doubt, would follow 
the advice of this country. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
just stated that the Porte had agreed 
unreservedly to adopt the four points 
recommended by the Great Powers, 
namely, the appointment of a Christian 
Governor, the summoning of the Assem- 
bly, the establishment of some kind of 
autonomy, and the granting of an 
amnesty, what were the guarantees that 
the Porte would carry out these changes ? 
‘* Hear, hear !’’] The troops that had 

en sent to Crete had been brought 
from the Asiatic provinces where they 
had been engaged in horrible massacres, 
and in other outrages almost too bad to 
be mentioned in the House of Commons. 
In Crete they had already begun to sack 
and burn villages, had already desecrated 
and destroyed churches, violated women 
and killed children ; and those were the 
troops on whom we were to rely for the 
pacification of Crete. In 1868 he 
brought forward a Motion with regard 
to the disturbances in Crete during the 
three years previous, and he elicited from 
the Foreign Secretary, Lord Stanley, an 
expression of deep sympathy with the 


| People, but the noble Lord said— 


“He did not consider it his duty at that 
moment (mark those words) to press upon the 
Porte the cession of Crete, as he was convinced 
that, if that advice was given, it would be 
unavailing.” 


He was sure the right hon, Gentleman 
would admit that many things had hap- 
pened since 1868. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would probably tell the Com- 
mittee that firmans had been issued 
expressing the intention of the Sultan 
to carry out reforms, but those firmans 
had, according to the Report of Consul 


| Biliotti from Canea in January 1890, re- 


mained dead letters. For some time, no 
doubt, there had been peace in the island 


| of Candia, but the permanent pacification 


of Candia was not likely to take place so 
long as the island remained under the 
power of the Sultan. Did the Govern- 
ment believe that Crete would ever 
remain in a contented state under the 
sovereignty of the Sultan? He would 
like to know what were the objections 
which the Great Powers had to Crete 
being annexed to Greece. Some years 
ago this country conceded the Ionian 
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Islands to Greece, and there had been 
no bad government during the time they 
hii formed a part of the Hellenic 
Kingdom. Turkey would be a gainer 
by the cession of Crete to Greece, for he 
supposed some indemnity or annual 
tribute would have to be paid which 
would enrich the Turkish Exchequer. 
The civilised world would be the gainer, 
and humanity would be the greatest 
gainer of all. He would appeal once 
more in the name of humanity to the 
Government, in concert with the other 
Powers, to urge Turkey to give up to 
Greece the fairest island in the Greek 
Archipelago, as it ought to have been 
given up in 1830. Having made that 
appeal to the Government, he could only 
say that if they would not agree to give 
that advice to the Porte, he hoped that 
Providence in its mercy would in its own 
good time relieve the Cretans from the 
yoke of the worst Government in Europe. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He begged to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £50. 

Sr ROBERT RETID (Duntries 
Burghs) wished to support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. He was extremely glad 
that he had come forward on this 
occasion, as he did 25 years ago, because 
the fact that the Motion came from the 
opposite Benches would show that it was 
not conceived in any spirit of hostility 
to the Government. There was no 
desire, certainly not on his part, to offer 
any hostile criticism, and, least of all, to 
make Party capital out of these matters. 
{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] What he wanted to 
do, if he could, was to try and influence 
Her Majesty’s Government in a sense 
favourable to the honour of this country, 
so that we might be sure the horrors 
perpetrated in Armenia and all over the 
Turkish Empire for many years past, 
should not be proceeded with under the 
guns of our Fleet in Crete. He was 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman had not 
given the Committee the official Reports, 
but he did not feel justified in complain- 
ing of that, because it might be that 
they contained matters which it would 
be impolitic to disclose. He preferred to 
look at these things, not from any source 
which might be open to suspicion in the 
eyes of hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
from what was, after all, the best source 


of foreign intelligence, namely, The 
Times. Everything he said would be 


based on the authority of The V'ime 
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newspaper during the last three months, 
It appeared that things began with 
numerous murders, which were attri- 
buted to a secret committee of Moham- 
medans. These murders had been said 
to be due to the instigation of Turkish 
officials. The next feature was that the 
military element was found prompting 
the more fanatical portion of the popula- 
tion to acts of terrorism. The Times 
correspondent said :— 


“ A state of lawlessness prevails in Western 
Crete. Secret societies of both creeds seem 
almost a necessity of self-defence.” 


Then there ensued numerous collisions 
between portions of the population and 
the Turkish troops. On May 21 it was 
reported that a very menacing state of 
things had begun. It was said that 
Mohammedan country families had began 
to concentrate in the town of Retimo, 
the Greeks offering them facility, and 
that this hitherto had been the usual 
forerunner of serious events in Crete. 
The next thing that happened was that 
Turkhan Pasha was recalled, owing, it 
was said, to his stern treatment of some 
of the more prominent  malefactors 
among the Mohammedans, and _ the 
restraint which he imposed upon Turkish 
officers who afforded them protection. 
At the end of May came what must be 
described as a massacre. It was a 
massacre on a small scale as compared 
with those that had occurred in 
Armenia, but, nevertheless, it was a 
very grave event. Upon May 24 the 
long expected disorder arrived, and the 
correspondent of Zhe Times described 
what occurred as follows :— 

‘‘ There is anarchy in Canea. The Turkish 
soldiery, breaking loose from all restraint, poured 
through the streets shooting, massacring, and 
pillaging the Christian inhabitants. They 
killed the Cavasses of the Russian and Greek 
Consulates. ‘Turkham Pasha was powerless to 
restrain them, and Izzedin was suspected to be 
at the bottom of the whole trouble. At Canes, 
of all places in Crete, not the slightest pro- 
vocation has been offered by the Christian 
population during the entire course of the 
anomalous régime of the past six years.” 


There were at this time conflicts between 
the troops and the people, but he did 
not purpose to dwell upon them, because 


fighting in the open field, however 
deplorable, was less horrible — than 


Refugees flocked out of Crete 
In June the whole 


massacre. 





Mr. C. J. Monk. 


in every direction. 
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of the western portion of the island was 
given over to anarchy, and the shouts 
and firing were heard on board Her 
Majesty’s ships lying in the harbour. 
It would be to throw a new duty upon 
the officers and men of the Royal Navy 
to expect them to be passive witnesses of 
scenes of brutality and violence against 
women and children, in countries with 
respect to which we were under moral 
and international obligations. It had 
been repeatedly affirmed in the news- 
papers that the Turkish regular troops 
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Times correspondent declared that the 
number amounted to 80,000. There 
was now in Crete every likelihood of 
further massacres. Unless strong 
measures were taken, nothing was more 
probable than that this country would 
have to undergo the disgrace of wit- 
nessing a repetition in Crete of what had 
taken place in Armenia. He entirely 
agreed with Mr. Gladstone, who had 
declared that these Armenian massacres 
were a disgrace to Europe. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] There was hardly any part of 
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as well as the irregular troops took part ‘the Turkish dominions that had not been 
in the horrid scenes that occurred. ‘stained by bloodshed in massacres in 


Many villages had been burned and 
hundreds of families were destitute. 
The Government had refused permission 
to the Christians to emigrate, and the 
Mohammedan section of the population as 
well as the Christian section were weary 
of a system of Government which ex- 
posed them periodically to most cruel 
suffering. |‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There 
were between 5,000 and 7,000 people 
who had sought refuge in the mountains 
and were suffering from famine. As to 
the military operations in Crete, he was 
glad to know that the Cretans were men 
of courage, whose spirit had not been 
broken by oppression. They had arms 
in their hands—{ “‘ hear, hear !’’ |—and 
were fighting like men for the preserva- 
tion of the lives of their families and 
themselves. Those were the facts as 
stated by Zhe Times and corroborated by 
other newspapers of different shades of 
politics. The experience of history taught 
them what to expect from the Turkish 
Government when a subject population 
came into collision with them. What 
had been occurring in Armenia during 
the last 18 months? He had no doubt 
that every Member of the Government 
must have felt most bitterly the position 
in which this country was placed with 
regard to the Armenian massacres. It 
was a matter which men did not like to 
say much about. The position of the 
Government, he knew, was a very diffi- 
cult one, and the Blue-books proved that 
they had over and over again urged 
reforms upon the Sultan of Turkey. The 
Blue-books were filled with their recom- 
mendations, representations, and remon- 
strances, which had all been unavailing. 
According to the official account, 25,000 


persons had been massacred, but 7he! 
| 


| the last 40 or 50 years. 





| 
| 





What was our 
duty in the present emergency ? In the 
first place, he hoped we should not leave 
out of view altogether our duties asa 
civilised Power. For what had we got 
great ships and armaments? For the 
purpose of self-defence, no doubt, but 
he hoped we should not shut our eyes to 
the fact that they gave us an enormous 
power, and he trusted that we should 
not be afraid to use that power in the 
interest of humanity and for the purpose 
of preventing the commission of the 
vilest crimes under the very eyes of the 
crews of Her Majesty’s ships. It was 
not pleasant to recall that had it not 
been for the action of this country Crete 
would now have been a part of the Greek 
kingdom. In ancient times the people 
of Greece were perhaps the greatest and 
most interesting population that had 
ever adorned human history. In more 
modern times the men of that country 
had shown the utmost bravery by fight- 
ing for years against powerful odds in 
the war of independence. At last pity 


;and admiration forced the Great Powers 


to interfere in their behalf, but in their 
hour of triumph, after the battle of 
Navarino, this country, he feared, tried 
as much as any other to limit the ex- 
pansion of Greece, and Crete, although 
it contained a population of Greek 
blood, was not permitted to be con- 
nected with the emancipated kingdom. 
The Great Powers would not consent be- 
cause of that unhappy policy too often 
pursued of making the subject races of 
Turkey suffer unspeakable hardships 
rather than that we should confront like 
men the real situation which existed in 
the Ottoman Empire. <A protocol of 
February, 1830, was executed by the 
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three Great Powers, including thiscountry. | Gentleman that afternoon had been made, 


It was not a special or formal engage- 
ment, but the three Great Powers stated 
that they deemed it to be their duty to 
interpose their influence with the Porte 
to assure to the inhabitants of Crete 
protectionagainst arbitrary and oppressive 
acts. That was a most solemn obligation 
in his opinion. Again, in 1840, when 
the Cretans, with arms in their hands, 
were preparing to take advantage of the 


quarrel then existing between the Turks, | 


they were constrained to submit again 
to Turkey by the action of the same 
Great Powers, but if they had been 
allowed to take advantage of that period 
of difficulty they would have been able 
to free themselves from this fearful yoke 
and to unite themselves with the Greek 
kingdom. It was prevented by the 


interposition of this country among others. | 


In 1856 the Treaty of Paris sealed the 
sacrifices made by that lamentable and 
wicked Crimean war to maintain the 
independenceand integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. <A clause was inserted in the 
treaty, and a firman issued by the Porte 
promising good government to the 
Christian populations proved to be an 
absolute farce. Again, about 30 years 
ago, the Cretans were in arms on account 
of oppression, and in the hope of awakening 
the pity of Europe and of getting rid of 
this yoke. In 1866-7 they took up arms, 
and France, whose conduct had been 
uniformly humane with regard to Crete, 
was most anxious that Crete should be 
separated from Turkey. France did what 
she could to bring that about, and, as he 
read the State papers, Austria, Russia, 
Italy and Prussia were equally ready to 
assent. The Russian Ambassador de- 
livered a note in 1867, in which this was 
stated :—Russia, France, Italy, and 
Prussia raised their voices at Constanti- 
nople with common accord ; Austria in 
a certain measure has associated herself 
with this action ; England alone persists 
in the intention not to exercise over the 
counsels of the Porte any moral pressure.” 
Thus the British Government refused 


| which 


even to exercise moral pressure on the! 


promise of the issue of an Organic Law, 
which was issued in 1868. Did anyone 
who had read anything of the proceedings 
of the Ottoman Porte, or anything of the 
history of Eastern Europe, during the 
last 60 or 70 years, not know that, just 
as the promises read by the right hon 


Sir Robert Reid. 


j 


so every firman that had been issued 
promising good government to the subject 
populations,unless they werestrong enough 
to compel it themselves, was a mockery 
and a delusion? ([Cheers.| In 1878 
there was the Treaty of Berlin. By the 
23rd article of that Treaty the Porte 
undertook scrupulously to apply the 
Organic Law, with such modifications as 
might be needed. New modifications 
were made which were equally valueless ; 
nothing was done ; no decent self-govern- 
ment was granted; nothing came of it 
except pillage, injustice, and occasional 
massacre. What ought to be done, and 
what was it that he suggested should be 
done? He spoke in this matter for no 
one but himself; but there were two 
points to bear in mind—first, our duty 
at this moment ; secondly, what further 
provision should be made in preventing 
similar occurences in future. Our duty 
at this moment was to prevent massacre. 
[Cheers.| All the elements of massacre 
were present. There were from 15,000 
to 20,000 Turkish troops in the island. 
Among their numbers were men guilty of 
the inhuman barbarities in Armenia; 
among their ranks were men who were not 
paid, who were armed, intent on loot, 


pillage, murder, and every kind of 
abomination. There was great danger, 


therefore, of massacre on a larger scale 
in Canea. Hitherto we have had 
no warships at Canea when massacre 
occurred. We could not say, as Lord 
Salisbury had said in regard to Armenia, 
that warships could not reach Armenia, 
was many hundreds of miles 
inland. But were we, with our warships 
alongside these harbours in Crete, with 
the power of having our fleet in the 
Mediterranean to check and stop these 
massacres, going to allow further mas- 
sacre to take place, or were we not! 
[Cheers.| For a considerable number of 
years there had been a policy on the 
part of this country and other countries 
to shuffle off the difficulties for the 
moment. They had been prepared to 
accept assurances which had never been 
fulfilled, and he did not think that the 
Great Powers of Europe could consider 
themselves free from heavy moral guilt 
for what had taken place. Here, then, 
was a plain and simple case—our fleet 
could get to Crete, and part of it was 
there at present. There was thus no 
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means of shuffling off the responsibility. 
We had treaty and moral obligations by 
our relations with Crete and Turkey ; in 
addition to this we had the obligation of 
a civilised Power which could prevent 


infamy from taking place. [Cheers.] 
He hoped that other Powers might 


take the same view. He thought it 
was most likely that France would take 
that view. The French had always been 
a gallant nation, and favourable to the 
happiness of the people of Crete. But, 
whether France or any other Power was 
ready to prevent scenes of that character, 
he wished to know whether this country was 
ready to prevent them from taking place. 
If that decrepit and failing Ottoman 
Power knew that this country was pre- 
pared to go back from the ignominious 
policy pursued by so many Governments 
for so many years in this country, and to 
adopt something of the spirit of Crom- 
well, or of the great men who had at times 
ruled the foreign destinies of this 
nation, then he thought that the 
opposition which had been encountered 
would in all likelihood disappear. 
If we did refrain from interfering and 
allowed threatened massacres to take 
place, for massacres were threatened, 
under the very guns of our ships, all he 
could say was that it would not be a 
policy of wisdom or of prudence, but it 
would be considered sheer wickedness 
on the part of Great Britian. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| That was what he had to say 
about the present situation, and the duty 
of England, as he understood it. He 
wished to say, further, a word or two with 
regard to the ultimate solution of the 
question. Here he knew that he should 
be treading on delicate ground. He 
knew that there was great jealousy 
among the Great Powers of Europe, 
and it was that jealousy which had al- 
lowed Turkey to transform what was re- 
garded as the garden of the world into 
amere wilderness. If England was to 
use any effective influence in the solution 
of this question there must be one pre- 
liminary—we must satisfy the other 
Powers of Europe that we were’ not em- 
barking upon it with a mean, sordid, 
selfish desire to make something out of 
it. [Cheers.] Unfortunately, our use- 
fulness in regard to this matter had been 
considerably diminished by the records 
of Cyprus and Egypt. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
If we wanted to have any real influence 
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in the matter there must be an abso- 
lutely clear, outspoken and unmistakable 
assertion by the Government of the 
country that under no circumstances 
would we endeavour to make any profit 
whatever out of Crete. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] 
The last thing he had to say was 
that he believed the ultimate solution 
of the question was that Crete should be 
allied to Greece. [Cheers.] Do not let 
us have any settlement which would be 
a mere paper settlement and a mere sham. 
Do not let this country be contented with 
merely a solemn firman or proclamation 
on the part of Turkey. Jf the Powers 
should determine, which he hoped with 
all his heart they would not, that Crete 
should remain under the yoke of the 
Turk, let it be under a European guar- 
antee—a guarantee which should be 
definite, and which should entitle the 
Cretans to asked for physical support in 





the event of further oppression. 
[ Cheers. | 

*TuE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gerorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport), who was received with 


cheers, said: Though I cannot accept 
quite unreservedly the narrative of 
events in Crete contained in the earlier 
part of the speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend, yet I have not one word of com- 
plaint to make against the speech itself. 
It was a speech based on intense and 
sincere conviction, and was couched, on 
the whole, in not immoderate terms. 
{Cheers.| Experience shows that there 
has been a historic and painful con- 
tinuity of events in Crete, of which the 
circumstances we are now discussing 
afford another and the latest illustration. 
In this island of Crete, with a popula- 
tion of little over 300,000, an almost 
perpetual conflict has been going on. It 
is not a racial conflict, because the bulk 
of the Mohammedans in Crete are of 
Greek race and extraction, and the Turks 
are almost exclusively confined to the 
official class ; but it is a religious con- 
flict of the most acute and apparently 
the most ineradicable nature, and it is 
accentuated by the fact that the religious 
sect which is in the numerical majority is 
the sect of the subjects, whilst the 
religious minority is the ruling and gov- 
erning class. Under these circum- 
stances, there has been a kind of heredi- 
tary and passionate vendetta in Crete for 
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many years, which in ordinary times | with an entirely different state of affairs, 
takes the form of miniature hostilities | as if, because massacres have occurred in 
and sporadic disorder al]l over the island, | Armenia, similar massacres must now be 
but which in times of crisis, occurring | taking place, or are likely to take place, 
with almost mathematical regularity | in Crete. 

every ten years, almost merges in civil) Mr. MONK said he had merely en- 
war. On those occasions, as now, the | deavoured to show that the soldiers who 
interests and dutiesof Europe are aroused;|had taken part in the massacres in 
strong pressure is put upon the Porte, | Asiatic Turkey were the same as were 
and some sort of settlement is arrived | sent to Crete. 

at; and so on for another decade} *Mr. CURZON : I do not think that 
matters go on. It is not for me to! that is quite a correct statement of the 
apportion the blame between the two/| facts. So far as the Government can 
parties. On the one hand there has| ascertain the facts, it is true that some 
been apathy and indifference at Con-|of the soldiers now in Crete belong to 
stantinople. On the other those who} the Aleppo brigade, but the stories that 
have waded through the long reports| have been related with regard to 
which have been presented to the House! evidence of participation in slaughter 
on the subject know that there is a|on their part in Armenia are entirely 
population in Crete of a difficult and_| fictitious, and we have, so far as 
intractablecharacter—a population which | our information goes, no reason to 
has ascertained by experience what I| believe that these truops were actually 
may cal] the monetary value of insur- | engaged in any of the massacres in Asia 
rection—[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|—and whose| Minor. I will not carry back the 
conduct has not always been characterised | history of Crete and of European inter- 
by wisdom or moderation. Between the | vention quite as far as the hon. Member 
two classes of people in the island I| behind me, but I will, with the permis- 
should hesitate therefore to apportion the | sion of the Committee, take it back as 
innocence or the blame. They have, |far as 1866, in order to show, by a very 
however, this common feature—hoth of | brief historical retrospect, how the 


them suffer from bad government, and it| present condition of affairs has arisen 
is from that bad government we should |and what is the basis of the conduct of 


endeavour to rescue, not Christians alone, |Her Majesty’s Government. In _ the 
but Mussulmans also, because the evil| year 1866-7, as he has pointed out, 
applies to both. [Cheers.] That is the|there was a formidable insurrection in 
point of view from which we ought, I| Crete, and in the following year there 
think, to approach this question, and | was conceded to Crete by Turkey a sort 


nothing should be done, and still less, 
whatever may be our own private feel- 
ings, should anything be said, that might 
tend to propagate or foster that bitter 
feeling of religious animosity which 
prevails among the two classes of people 
in the island. [Cheers.] The hon. 
Member who raised the discussion com- 
plained that the Government had not 
laid the Consular Reports relating to 


Crete on the Table of the House ; but | 


the reason for that is that those 
Reports contain incidents and events 
the publication of which could only have 
aggravated matters between the contend- 
ing parties and made a settlement of the 
situation more difficult. But the Papers 
will be laid on the Table in due course. 
[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It is hardly fair, how- 
ever,for my hon. Friend to read out Re- 
ports from a Vice Consulin a different part 
of the world—namely, Armenia—dealing 
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of constitutional Government which was 
embodied in what is called the Organic 
Law of January 1868. In the follow- 
ing year, the disturbances in Crete 
not being over, the Great Powers of 
Europe met in conference at Paris and 
succeeded in composing the differences 
and settling the insurrection that had 
been going on in the island. Then 
occurred one of those intervals of 
10 years of which I have before spoken, 
and in 1877-8, in the general break up 
of the Turkish dominion in Europe that 
was caused by the Russo-Turkish war, 
we find again an insurrection in Crete 
and the establishment of a provisional 
Government. That brings me to the 
Treaty of Berlin in July of that year, 
and my hon. Friend was_ perfectly 
entitled, and I think did right, to read 
to the Committee the terms of Article 23 
of that treaty—namely, that the Sublime 
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Porte undertakes scrupulously to apply | which I conceive to be the sentimental 
to the island of Crete the Organic Law | interest which we all naturally feel in 
of 1868, with such modifications as may | our fellow-religionists in any and every 
be considered equitable. I say I think | part of the world. But it does not 
he was right in quoting it, because that| carry with it a right of interference. 
is the basis of the action of the Powers | And, finally, we come to our inter- 
ever since and at this moment, and is| national obligation—an obligation, how- 
the ground of international law upon) ever, which is not peculiar or unique to 
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which the Powers are actively exercising 
their interference with reference to that | 
island. The modifications which were | 
alluded to in that treaty were carried 
out by the mediation of the British | 
Consul in Crete, at that time Mr. 
Sandwith, between the Imperial Com- 
missioner and the Governor General on 
the one hand and the Cretan leaders on 
the other. The result was the much- | 
quoted Halepa Pact, or constitution, of 
October 25, 1878. I confess I do not) 
find in that constitution all the demo- 
cratic charms which have been alluded | 
to. The main proposals may be sum- 
marised as follows :—There was to be a! 
Governor General appointed for a term 
of five years, with an adviser of the 
opposite religion ; the General Assembly | 
was to meet yearly for 40 days and to 
consist of 80 members—49 Christians 


and 31 Mahommedans ; a budget was) 
constituted, the cost of local expenditure 
being defrayed from revenue and the 


surplus to be divided between the! 
Imperial Exchequer and public works as | 
determined by the General Assembly. | 


| that treaty which I have quoted. 


ourselves, but which we share with all 
the signatory Powers to the Treaty of 
Berlin—to carry out the provisions of 
I will 
now resume the brief narrative of events. 
In 1884 and 1887 firmans were granted 
altering the Constitution in favour of 
the Cretans, one of them giving tithes 
from the religious endowments to the 
Cretan Treasury and the other giving 
half the customs of Crete to the Cretan 
Administration. Then we come to the 
terrible insurrection of 1889, in which 
hundreds of lives were lost and thou- 


sands of houses were burned or destroyed, 


and in which schools and churches, and, 
I may say, mosques in a much greater 
degree than churches, suffered. We are 
now coming to the origin of recent 
troubles, because in November, 1889, 
the Porte issued a firman which was 
objected to, and has been objected to 
ever since, by the Cretans as a suppres- 
sion of the Organic Law of 1868, as an 
abrogation of the Halepa Convention of 
1878, and as, therefore, an infringement 
of Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin. 


All this was to be carried out under the; This firman of 1889 altered the condi- 
examination of the General Assembly. | tions of the appointment of the Vali. 
There was to be a free Press in Crete, | There was to be no permanent appoint- 
there was a proclamation of amnesty, | ment for five years ; the General Assem- 
and the cancelling of arrears of taxation. bly was reduced to 57—35 Christians 
These two documents, the constitution | and 22 Mussulmans ; and a new species 
of 1868, and the modifications of) of election by delegates instead of by 
1878, were, by the Treaty of Berlin, | population was introduced. The Judges 
placed under the protection of the inter-| were to be elected by the population 
national Jaw of Europe, and they and confirmed by the Porte—a method 
thereby acquired an international charac- | that seems to have been equally unpopular 
ter. I have made this particular obser-| with both sides ; the gendarmerie were to 
vation with a view of attempting to | be recruited from the outside, which has 
define what is the interest of Great| been one of the most fruitful sources of 
Britain with regard to Crete. My hon. ‘trouble ever since; and the entire 
Friend kept talking about the moral customs revenue was, instead of being 
obligation of this country ‘to Crete. divided between the two Exchequers, to 
What are British interests with regard | go to the Imperial Treasury at Constan- 
to Crete? There is our interest and our tinople. In consequence of the dissatis- 
duty to protect the lives and property of | faction that arose in the island from this 
British subjects there, as in any other | firman, depriving the people, as they 
part of the world where they may be in | thought, of the privileges they had 
danger. Then there is what the hon. | acquired, there occurred in 1890-1 a 
Gentleman calls a moral obligation, | series of abnormal incidents, which we 
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probably all remember, of pillage and 
murder in the island, the enactment of 
martial law by the Governor, a for- 
midable agitation among the refugees in 
Greece, and the presence of a British 
squadron in Cretan waters. With 
reference to this point I should like to 
refer to a Dispatch of Mr. Biliotti, the 
Consul in Crete, dated March 3, 1891, 
and published in Parliamentary Blue- 
book, Turkey No. 5, 1891, and which 
I wish my hon. Friend opposite had 
read, because, coming from a man 
who knows the island probably better 
than anybody else, and who has 
observed a scrupulous impartiality be- 
tween the two sides, it does, I think, 
throw a rather different light on the 
character of the people and the nature 
of the events there from that which he 
has conveyed to the Committee this 
afternoon. In this Dispatch Mr. 
Biliotti says that the Christians in the 
island are as much to blame as_ the 
Mussulmans and that there are more 
murders of Mussulmans than of Chris- 
tians. He goes on to say that the island 
cannot continue in a ferment ; that it 
has been proved by an experience of 
10 years that the Cretans cannot admin- 


ister their own affairs nor be governed 
by the Porte under the Halepa Consti- 
tution ; and that if this system is to 
work successfully the Imperial Govern- 
ment require the hearty co-operation of 
the Christian population, which they 


have never received and never will 
obtain. Mr. Biliotti further says that 
the Christians are under the delusion 
that they can at all times reckon on the 
support of Europe ; that the appoint- 
ment of a Governor General with the 
assent of the Great Powers is the only 
measure that might establish a satisfac- 
tory and permanent state of things in 
the island ; that if this is impossible, 
then that there should be temporary 
relief in the reform of the tribunals, the 
gendarmerie, and the assessment of 
tithes ; that the Christians did nothing 
towards the introduction of improve- 
ments under five successive Christian 
Valis, and that all their time was taken 
up by political feuds. Again, I will not 
attempt to decide between the two, but I 
have thought it only fair to quote that side 
of the case to the Committee because it 
was, if not ignored, at any rate carefully 
omitted from the speech of my hon. Friend. 


Mr. Curzon. 
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We now come down to the year 1894, In 
that year Caratheodori Pasha was made 
Vali of Crete, and under his rule, which 
seems to have been a considerate and 
prudent rule, there was the first meeting 
of the National Assembly that had taken 
place since 1889, and a number of very 
useful resolutions were passed by that 
Assembly relative to the Budget, the 
Courts of- Justice, and other matters, and 
these were sent, accompanied with a 
number of suggestions on finance and 
administration from the Vali, to Con- 
stantinople. It is one of the melancholy 
recurring episodes of this case that there 
appear to have been at intervals occasions 
when a little wise forethought in one 
place or another might very easily have 
averted subsequent catastrophes. [{ ‘‘Hear, 
hear !’?] Such an opportunity — then 
occurred, but, unfortunately, these re- 
commendations were all refused by the 
Porte, and the situation was much 
aggravated by the financial difficulty with 
regard to the payment of the gen- 
darmerie. As a consequence of the 
position with which the country found 
itself confronted, the Turkish Govern- 
ment realised its mistake, gave way, and 
signified its assent. But it was then too 
late. The insurrectionary movement had 
already started, and in the autumn of last 
year the Epitropi or Committee to which 
reference has been made was formed. It 
appears from our information that this 
Committee, when started, was of no 
important or representative character. 
It consisted only of 14 persons, it might 
easily have been suppressed, and there is 
no reason to believe that they repre- 
sented the opinion of the majority of the 
population. This movement gained, how- 
ever, in importance and popularity, and 
eventually spread over a much wider 
area, and in November last year came the 
first collision between its supporters and 
the Government troops, and from that 
date to the present there have been 
recurring incidents of that description. 
As soon as we heard of these events of 
last year, Sir Philip Currie was instructed 
to make a full report to Constantinople 
of the gravity of the situation in Crete, 
and to suggest to the Porte the 
necessity of grappling with the serious 
condition of affairs, not by taking 
military steps, but by remedying the 
grievances which had called them forth. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I will briefly relate 
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what has happened since in the two 
compartments—first, what happened in 
the island ; and, secondly, in Constanti- 
nople. As regards what happened in 
the island, I am afraid I cannot accept 
unconditionally the account given by the 
hon. Member. I am well aware that, 
having no official sources of information 
at his disposal, he has naturally been 
driven to the Press. Ido not mean to 
say that the accounts of the correspon- 
dents in the Press are generally either 
tinctured by Party feeling or are based 
on any desire to deceive. I believe that 
the contrary is the case, but the in- 
formation from the Consuls and the com- 
manders of war ships is likely to be more 
reliable than that of newspaper corre- 
spondents. What happened in the 
island itself? This sporadic fighting had 
gone on, anda large body of Turkish 
troops retired at the latter part of last 
year to Vamos, an inland town, where 
they were subsequently besieged by a 
superior force of Christians. Throughout 
these troubles Consul Biliotti, who 
always acted in concert with the Con- | 
sular representatives of other powers 
there—although from his experience he 
might be called their leader—always ad- 
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vocated retirement from the island of | 
the Epitropi where they were doing | 
no good, whilst their presence incited to | 


violence. The Consuls agreed, and as| 
long ago as December last they recom- 
mended retirement from the island and 
once again summed up the legitimate 
grievances of the islanders which, they 
said, ought to be redressed. Again, un- 
fortunately, no action upon this Report 
was taken at Constantinople. The fight- 
ing and pillage continued in the island, 
and the convocation of the General 
Assembly was in consequence postponed | 
from May to August. Then I come to | 
the events which the hon. Member has | 
called—I think with exaggeration—the 
formidable massacres of May 24th to 
26th. What happened was this. It 
appears that, owing to the events I have 
described, there was a state of tension 
and terrorism in the island so acute that 
the accidental firing of a pistol-shot any- 
where was looked upon by both parties 
asa premeditated signal for massacre. 
A dispute, unfortunately, arose out 
of the imprudent conduct of a Russian 
kavass, who, on leaving the town, 
became involved in some quarrel, drew 
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his revolver, and fired. He fired the 
first shot, and then firing began in- 
discriminately. The number of people 
killed was 39 or 40, between 20 and 30 
being Christians and the rest Mussul- 
mans. ° Looting went on for some little 
time. 

Sir ROBERT REID: Were the 
looting and massacres not by the regular 
soldiers 4 

*Mr. CURZON : That I am not cer- 
tain about. The looting could not have 
amounted to very much, as only 13 or 
14 houses were destroyed. Ido not, of 
course, want to depreciate what hap- 
pened. At this stage the Turkish Gov- 
ernment asked for the assistance of Her 
Majesty’s Government in restoring order, 
and Consul Biliotti was instructed to 
negotiate in concert with his colleagues in 
the island. In one respect I am glad to 
remind the Committee they were success- 
ful, because the Turkish force at Vamos, 
which had been for several months 
besieged and almost reduced to starvation 
by a superior force of Christians, was 
relieved, although it is fair again to point 
out to the Committee that in the course 
of the relief operations, whilst the Chris- 
tians lost between 30 and 40 lives, the 
Turks lost between 130 and 140. The 
latest reports from the island are of a 
rather more favourable nature. With- 
out embarking upon any forecast of the 
future, I may say that, so far as we at 
present know, the situation in the 
island is not of such a gloomy character 
as seems to be indicated by my hon. 
Friend in his speech. I now turn to 
what has passed in Constantinople, It 
certainly has not been the fault of Her 
Majesty’s Government if the gravity of 
the situation is not clearly known there. 
When the papers are laid before the 
House the House will see that from the 
very first ample information has been laid 
by Her Majesty’s Ambassador, and sub- 
sequently by Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ 
Affaires, before the Porte, and not only 
have they been urged to carry out 
remedial measures, but the character of 
those measures for which the island asked 
has been clearly indicated.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’|] This has been no isolated 
action on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople. He has 
been acting throughout in concert with 
his colleagues. Almost daily meetings 
have been held, characterised by an 
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unbroken unanimity of opinion and action 
between the representatives of the Powers 
at Constantinople, and their representa- 
tions, as I have before informed the 
House, have taken the form of the four 
demands—namely, the immediate con- 
vocation of the Assembly, the proclama- 
tion of a general amnesty, the revival of 
the Halepa Convention, and the ap- 
pointment of a Christian Governor— 
the acceptance of which by the Turkish 
Government I announced in reply to 
questions this afternoon. [Cheers.| The 
hon. Member and the Committee may, 
however, expect me to say a little more 
us to what the views of the Government 
are, and upon what they base their 
policy. The Government have not em- 
barked, and they do not propose to em- 
bark, upon any isolated or exclusive action 
with reference to Crete. There are so 
many national and international in- 
terests bound up in Crete, and so much 
jealousy is aroused in connection with 
that island, that I cannot imagine a 
worse thing for the inhabitants on whose 
behalf my hon. Friend is pleading than 
that, owing toa revival of this inter- 
national jealousy, they should suffer even 
worse than they have hitherto done. 
Whatever has been done, and whatever 
is being done, is being done by the com- 
bined pressure of the Powers. As far 
as the Powers are willing to go, so far 
are we willing to go with them. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] Whatever extent of reasonable 
pressure they consent to apply we are 
willing, along with them, to consent to, 
but we will not go alone in this 
matter, and nobody in this House or in 
this country expects us to go alone. 
[Cheers.| When the hon. Member talks 
about the presence of British ships off 
the shores of Crete, and gives the House 
to understand that the soldiers and sailors 
on board the ships might act of their 
own accord, he must, if he had considered 
the matter—— 

Sir ROBERT REID : I did not mean 
they could act without orders from their 
superiors. What I did mean and do 
mean is that, although it would be in- 
finitely preferable that the European 
Powers should act together if they could, 
to prevent massacres, Great Britain 
ought to act alone. [Cheers ] 

*Mr. CURZON : I am glad the hon. 
Member has defined his position, which 
I beg his pardon if I misunderstood. I 
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will not pursue the matter further, ex- 
cept to say I should be very sorry to see 
his policy carried out. I firmly believe, 
if we adopted his advice, and, contrary 
to the opinion and action of our col- 
leagues, with whom we have been hitherto 
acting, we were to act upon our own re- 
sponsibility, the result would not only 
be disastrous for Crete and for Greece, 
but to the peace of Europe at large, 
[Cheers.| One word about the solution 
which hon. Members have spoken of 0 
eloquently. They seem to consider it is 
an easy thing to give Crete to Greece, 
I know there is a growing feeling in this 
House which finds it very easy to he 
generous with the property of others— 
[cheers and counter cheer's|—and notably 
with the property of the Sultan. That is 
an easy virtue, but it is not synonymous 
with statesmanship. [Cheers.| I am 
astonished in these Debates to notice the 
number of Gentlemen on the opposite 
side who are perfectly ready to get up 
and entirely reconstruct, on sentimental 
lines of demarcation, the map of Europe. 
It is not for me to speak of what the 
future may lay before us. The time 
for determining to whom Crete shall ulti- 
mately go, if she is ever to pass from her 
present rule, has not arisen now, and 
until it does arise I do not think it be- 
hoves anybody on this Bench to discuss 
the matter. [Cheers.] I hope I have 
succeeded in bringing an impartial mind 
to the events so far as they have been put 
before me. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Nothing 
is further from my mind than to bias the 
opinion of the Committee one way or 
the other. I do not deny that the 
problem is still acute and still lies before 
us. I do not say that the prospect is 
rosy. I hope in my observations I have 
shown on the one hand, that we have 
made a perfectly frank and unreserved 
statement of our policy in this matter; 
and, on the other hand, I hope I have 
convinced hon. Members that the policy 
the Government have adopted and are 
adopting is one to which they are im- 
pelled both by their international obliga- 
tions and by regard to the true interests 
of the island itself. [Cheers. | 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS said he wished to 
support the action of his hon. and learned 
Friend the ex-Attorney General and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Glou- 
cester. Like them he wished to keep this 
matter out of the region of Party political 
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strife. The Library of the House was re- 
plete with Papers on the Ottoman Empire 
and its relation to Europe. For 50 years 
Europe had been trying to regulate the 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, 
had carved out of it states that were now 
independent, and had reduced the con- 
dition of others to a state little short 
of independence. The attitude of 
Europe towards the Ottoman Empire 
had been such as it had never been 
towards any other country in Europe. 
There was nothing more pathetic 
in the whole history of European 
diplomacy than the appeal of Prince 
Leopold of Greece when he came to the 
throne with regard to the island of Crete. 
He pointed out that it ought to form 
part of the Greek kingdom. The 
Powers replied that they could not 
officially allow his intervention, but 
they assured him, as Sovereign Prince of 
Greece, that if the Turkish Government 
acted in any way repugnant to humanity 
in Crete they would take steps to inter- 
fere. That pledge had been most imper- 
fectly redeemed. England had incurred 
special obligations in the matter, being 
the main agent of the European Powers in 
maintaining the Ottoman Empire. The 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs did 
not dispute the accuracy of the narra- 
tive of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries. It was to be regretted that 
papers on the subject were not presented 
earlier and oftener. The telegrams in 
The Times of that day and elsewhere 
formed the only information they pos- 
sessed. Bad Government always lay at 
the bottom of the troubles with the Otto- 
man Empire. Lord Salisbury, ina famous 
Dispatch, in 1877 or 1878, tore the Con- 
stitution promised by the Porte at the 
instance of Midhat Pasha to pieces, and 
showed the worthlessness of the promises 
of the Turkish Government to carry out 
reforms, Good administration was what 
was really wanted. 


“For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 


Great patience had been shown towards 
the British Government with respect to 


the massacres in Armenia. Let the 
Government not mistake patience for 
apathy. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] When 
Parliament was prorogued the Govern- 
ment would have a free hand for some 
months, but their action would be care- 
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fully scrutinised, and the subject would 
be raised again early next Session. The 
friends of justice and good government 
in Turkey were willing to be yet a little 
longer patient, but they earnestly hoped 
they would do all they could, not only to 
prevent further massacres in Crete, but 
to secure to the people of Crete the justice, 
freedom, and good government that they 
were entitled to. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- 
ton) said the speech of the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs had modified, if 
not destroyed altogether, the charges 
borought against the Turkish Govern- 
ment in regard to Crete. Thehon. Gen- 
tleman behind him (Mr. Monk) asked 
that some sort of autonomy should be 
set up in the island. But a form of 
autonomy already existed there. It 
approximated to that ideal form of Gov- 
ernment which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were pledged to set up nearer home. 
[Laughter.| Crete had a Viceroy, and 
a Parliament, with an Opposition com: 
posed of the nationalist elements, divided 
into various sections and factions— 
[laughter|—-and a loyal minority repre- 
sented by the Mussulmans. [Zaughter. | 
In addition to all that, the Cretans pos- 
sessed the boon of universal suffrage, 
elected their own magistrates—though a 
large portion of the population had ex- 
pressed a preference for the quarter- 
masters under the system of court- 
martial—{/aughter |—and were less taxed 
than any other subjects of the Turkish 
Empire, or probably than any other 
European country. ([‘‘ Hear hear !’’] 
The population of Crete was, roughly 
speaking, 300,000, of which one-third 
were Mussulmans and the remaining two- 
thirds Christians. It was universally 
admitted that those Christians were a 
turbulent and a warlike race, having 
very little resemblance in that respect 
to the Armenians, and, like all Christians, 
entertained, very naturally, a dislike of 
Turkish rule. One of the causes of the 
perpetually recurring disturbances in the 
island-——-which the Under Secretary had 
omitted to mention—was that there was 
strong ground for supposing that they 
were promoted by the Greek Govern- 
ment. In fact, the insurgents fought 
under the Greek flag, and openly avowed 
that their intention was to become sub- 
jects of Greece. As to which side had 
begun the massacres, he did not think 
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there was a penny to choose between 
them. For years the island had been in 
a state of disorder, and it was only when 
the disturbances assumed larger propor- 
tions that any attention was paid to the 
island by the rest of Europe. That was 
not a thing to be surprised at. The 
Turkish Government was not popular ; 
but, at all events, let them be fair to the 
Turks and recognise that there were 
faults upon both sides. [| ‘‘ Hear, 
hear For his own part he often 
wondered that the Cretans did not show 
a greater patience, for everybody must 
see that Crete was not destined to re- 
main for ever a part of the Turkish Em- 
pire, and no doubt, when Turkey was 
next involved in war, the island would 
pass to some other Power. In fact, in 
the event of such a war, all the Cretans 
would have to do was to declare them- 
selves Greek subjects, and Turkey would 
be unable to effectively intervene. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If the Turks were 
reasonable people, which, unfortunately, 
they were not, they would have long ago 
entered into negotiations for the sale of 
the island, which was useless to them ; 
and he thought it would be a more digni- 
fied ‘course on the part of the Greek 
Government, if, instead of secretly 
encouraging the Cretan insurgents, they 
entered openly into negotiations with the 
Turks for the purchase of Crete. In 
fact, the island might be bought up by 
an American or South African million- 
aire, with the chance of making himself 
king into the bargain. [Laughter. | 
That seemed to him to be the best solu- 
tion of the Cretan difficulty. Here, 
then, was a chance for a rich philanthro- 
pist. [Laughter.] He was glad to hear 
from the Under Secretary that it was 
not intended to take isolated action in 


a 


this question, and that the follies of last | 
The best | 


year were not to be repeated. 
course for us to pursue was to act in 
complete unity with the other Eruropean 
Powers, and make the Turks fulfil the 
promises they had made.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 

Mr. BRYCE said the hon. Member 
had given away his case in defence of the 
Turkish Government when he said that 
no Christians could expect to be pro- 
tected under the Turkish Government, 
and that Crete would not always remain 
under the Suitan. The hon. Member 
was not justified in saying that the speech 
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of the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had entirely destroyed the 
charges brought against the Turkish 
Government. 

Mr. LEGH : Modified them. 

Mr. BRYCE: No, nor modified them, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was perfectly 
true that the Christian population of 
Crete was a warlike population, and that 
they took reprisals of the Mussulmans 
as the Mussulmans took reprisals of 
them. But the question the House had 
to deal with was—what could be done 
to prevent these recurring disorders in 
the island? What could. be done to 
relieve the island from its present 
miseries, and prevent its becoming a 
danger to the peace of Europe? They 
did not expect that the Under Secretary 
should give the House, while negotia- 
tions were pending, and in the somewhat 
critical state of things at present pre- 
vailing, a full indication of the policy 
and intentions of the Government. But 
there were some points with which the 
right hon. Gentleman did not deal, and 
upon which the House ought to have 
some information. In the first place 
there was the question of the presence 
of these Turkish soldiers in the island. 
There were about 15,000 men, and 
some of them, at any rate, came from 
parts of Armenia and Northern Syria 
where the massacres had taken place, 
and they were under the influence of the 
ferocious passions excited ‘by those 
massacres. The general spirit of 
fanaticism and violence which had 
marked the events of the last 18 months 
was also felt by those of the troops who 
had not actually imbued their hands in 
blood. Moreover, there was reason to 
believe that these soldiers were receiving 
no pay, and were expected to support 
themselves on the inhabitants. There 
| were all the elements of danger. There 
;must be apprehension for the future, 
| with these large bodies of disorderly 
|soldiers, under violent influences, and 
expected to live on what they could get, 
| being stationed in Christian villages. 
|The presence of the ships of war offered 
‘a means of putting some check on the 
}action of the Turks; and he should 
-have thought that the Powers would 
have been justified in refusing to allow 
| these large masses of Turkish soldiers to 
| be sent to the island. He hoped that 
| the presence of the men-of-war would be 
| 
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taken advantage of by the Powers for 
combined action to prevent any massacre. 
The Under Secretary had said that the 
Turks had assented to the four demands 
which the Powers made. That assent, 
he understood, would go to the length of 
re-establishing and promising the future 
observance of the Organic Law. But it 
was not enough to have promises. If 
romises to reform were enough, Turkey 
would be the best administered State in 
the world. The Powers were entitled to 
some guarantee that the promises would 
be observed. He was glad to believe 
with the Under Secretary that the in- 
terests of the Mussulmans in the good 
government of Crete was scarcely less 
than that of the Christians ; and any re- 
forms must be in the interest of both. 
The fund being raised for the relief of 
the suffering inhabitants was an earnest 
that this was acknowledged. But he 
did not understand that any guarantees 
had been given; and he hoped the 
Under Secretary would be able to tell the 
House that Her Majesty’s Government 
would urge that these promises should 
not be accepted without the most com- 
plete guarantee for their fulfilment. The 
Christians should again be put under the 
solemn protection of the Powers, and 
the Governor General of the island should 
be given supreme power, and should not 
be liable to be interfered with by the 
Commander-in-Chief. Further, he should 
be appointed with the .assent of the 
Powers, and should not be removable 
without that assent. Nothing less than 
that would meet the needs of the case, 
and restore in some measure the confi- 
dence which had been destroyed by the 
abolition of the Organic Law. The Under 
Secretary seemed to expect something 
from the combined pressure of the 
Powers. It was impossible to share the 
right hon. Gentleman’s sanguine view, 
remembering what the country was led 
by Lord Salisbury to expect from the 
combined pressure of the Powers in 
October last. Those hopes were utterly 
blasted and broken, and the most fright- 
ful massacres that Europe had heard of 
for many centuries followed. He hoped 
that the Government would take the 
strongest possible line in urging upon 
the other Powers the necessity of putting 
an end once and for all to the recurring 
dangers which the condition of Crete 
gave rise to, The Under Secretary 
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denied that this country had any moral 
obligation, or he reduced it to that senti- 
ment which Christians might be expected 
to have for other members of their re- 
ligion. Our moral obligation to Crete 
and to Eastern Christians rested on a 
far deeper foundation than that. It 
rested upon the fact that this country 
had been the leader among the Powers 
of Europe in maintaining that disgrace 
and scandal to civilisation—the Otto- 
man Empire. It was impossible for us 
to escape from that historic responsibility 
which began before the present genera- 
tion of statesmen were born. It was 
| repeated in 1830, and again at the time 
of the Crimean War, when we accepted 
the promised reforms of the Turks, which 
we might have known to be insufficient, 
and when we refused to liberate certain 
portions of the Christian populations. 
The responsibility was renewed in 1878 
by the Treaty of Berlin ; and the great 
majority of the people of this country 
felt that our conduct in maintaining the 
Turkish Empire had put a very special 
responsibility on us. We had interfered 
with the order of nature which ordained 
that when a Government became suffi- 
ciently bad it died out. Last autumn 
Lord Salisbury pointed out the natural 
retribution which must follow the great 
crimes of which the Turkish Government 
had been guilty. Those crimes and the 
consequences of them would have brought 
this detestable tyranny long since to an 
end but for the support of this country ; 
and England, more than any other 
Christian Power was bound to do her 
best for the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and to smooth their path to ulti- 
mate deliverance from their present op- 
pression. There were some signs already 
that this misgovernment was coming 
to a close. The Under Secretary 
talked about the freedom with which 
certain people gave away property be- 
|longing to others ; but when a Govern- 
iment neglected all the duties of a Gov- 
ernment, and gave to its subjects nothing 
|but legalised anarchy, the rule of the 
| strongest, massacre, oppression, re- 
ligious persecution, and martyrdom — 
when such a policy was continued through 
many generations, the Government who 
pursued it lost its right to exist, and it 
was the duty of everyone to help it out 
of the world as soon as possible. There 
were signs that this desirable result was 
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coming about. The condition of the 
Turkish Government was steadily be- 
coming worse, and its financial position 
was so bad that it had great difficulty in 
paying its way. It was impossible to 
enter fully into: this question of great 
delicacy ; but ifit became plain that this 
catastrophe which awaited the Turkish 
Empire could not be much _ longer 
averted, and that the Powers would 
have to consider whether they would 
have some other Sovereign or form of 
Government, or whether they would re- 
sort to still more drastic method then it 
would be well for the Powers of Europe to 
begin to exchange their views. Procrasti- 
nation might not then be thesafest course. 
It would only protract the sufferings of 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan, and 
would not make the solution of the 
problem easier. The situation was at- 
tended with dangers, no doubt ; but 
they would be softened and made less 
menacing if the Powers of Europe ad- 
dressed themselves to the question in 
good time. He hoped that Crete would 


be saved from being the scene of an in- 
surrection every year, and that some 
arrangement would be made among the 
Powers to prevent, not only the Turkish 


Government from persecuting its Chris- 
tian subjects, but this grave danger to 
European peace. 

Sirk E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said that the ad- 
mirable speech of the Under Secretary 
made it unnecessary for those who de- 
fended the Mussulman side of the ques- 
tion to say much that evening. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dumfries 
was a typical example of the Christian 
fanatic. He defied any fanaticism ever 
displayed by any Mussulman to exceed 
that displayed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. [Zaughter.| The hon. and 
learned Gentleman quoted Zhe Times 
telegrams as the best source of informa- 
tion open to the general public. So they 
were, very often; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not fairly quoted 
them. He took a few extracts from the 
telegrams of 7'he Times correspondent in 
Athens, which was a long way from 
Crete, and he carefully refrained from 
quoting the telegrams of The Times cor- 
respondents in Crete itself, the general 
purport of which was quite different from 
that represented by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. When he asked for the 
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name of the place from which a certain 
telegram was sent the hon. and learned 
Gentleman gave, unwittingly no doubt, 
distinctly inaccurate information to the 
House. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that the telegram he quoted 
was sent from Crete, whereas it was sent 
from Athens, and by a person who could 
not have any real knowledge of what 
was going on in Crete. 

Sir R. REID said that when ques- 
tioned he stated he believed the telegram 
came from Crete, and he did believe that, 
The place of origin was, however, most 
immaterial. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT re- 
marked that the place from which the 
telegram was sent was most material, 
and if he had not taken care to disprove 
the assertion of the hon. Gentleman it 
would have gone forth that the main 
bulk of the charges against the Turkish 
Government and soldiers was based on 
the statement of correspondents on the 
spot. 

*Mr. MONK remarked thai he gave 
authority for every statement he made. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
said that the hon. Gentleman did not 
give a single authority for any statement 
he made, The hon. Gentleman’s inter- 
vention in the Debate, no doubt, derived 
some force from the fact that he sat on 
the Ministerial side of the House. They 
welcomed the hon. Gentleman there. 
On domestic affairs he had undergone 
considerable conversion, but on foreign 
matters he represented Gladstonian 
Radicalism of the most pronounced type ; 
on those matters his ideas were now as 
wild as they were years ago. But he 
did not wish to press the case against 
the hon. Gentleman, but desired to deal 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dumfries, who was a 
splendid type of the Christian fanatic. 
[Laughter.| The telegram published in 
The Times of June 2nd showed how 
absolutely inaccurate was the general 
purport of the information the hon. and 
learned Gentleman gave to the House. 
Tt showed that by no means all the 
Cretan Christians were in favour of this 
insurgent movement. It showed that 
the insurrection was confined to a com- 
paratively small portion of the island 
where there had been religious feuds for 
generations, and that the great majority 
of the Christian inhabitants were opposed 
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to the movement. 
learned Gentleman had had the smallest 
amount of fairness in his composition, 
he would have told the House that the 
so-called massacre at Canea arose from 
the fact that the Mussulmans were in- 
furiated by the massacre of a Mussulman 
family consisting of father, mother, and 
child. There was some street fighting 
between Christians and Mussulmans, 
with the result that 17 Christians were 
killed and six wounded, and three Mus- 
sulmans were killed and six wounded. 
That was what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman called a massacre. There had 
been civil war in Crete for months. The 
Turkish troops had been besieged. On 
one occasion they lost 200 and on another 
occasion 80; indeed, there had been a 
greater loss of life amongst the Mussul- 
mans in Crete than amongst the Chris- 
tians. - The burning of villages, which 
was seen from our warships, was the 
burning of Mussulman villages. - Since 
1891 the Christians in Crete had treated 
the Mussulmans with abominable cruelty ; 
in fact, if an independent Commission 
could be sent through the island, it 
would be found that far more Mussul- 
mans had been killed than Christians. 
In short, the Turkish authority could 
not be withdrawn from Crete without 
sealing the practical ruin of nearly 
100,000 Mohammedans in that island. 
The Christians in Crete were far more 
intolerant towards Mussulmans than the 
Mussulmans towards Christians, and 
they had been so for generations, and 
whenever Her Majesty’s Government 
undertook any settlement of the question 
which might involve the removal of the 
Turkish authority, he prayed they would 
see that some strong Power was put in 
the island which would hold the scales of 
justice evenly, so that the unfortunate 
Mussulmans would not be abandoned to 
the utmost cruelty and ruin. There was 
avery good reason for the dread and in- 
dignation which the Mussuiman popula- 
tion felt at the prospect of the dominion 
of the Christian element. The Turkish 
Government had, as it might be in many 
ways, been for hundreds of years the 
most tolerant Government in Europe in 
regard to religion. The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen, a distinguished student of 
history, told them that there had not 
been such atrocities for a hundred years 
as these massacres. The statement was 
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ridiculous. This attack on Turkey was, 
to a large extent prompted by extreme 
fanaticism. Why, the other day the 
Daily News published the story that 
trunks full of ears—women’s ears with 
trinkets in—had been found. A more 
preposterous story was never told. It 
had also been said that there had been 
found strings of human eyes, as if it 
were possible to string human eyes 
together. It was also stated that there 
had been the most horrible atrocities at 
Zeitoun, whereas the troops there behaved 
most admirably, for although the Zeitoun 
Christians had massacred 500 Turkish 
troops there was no retaliation. He 
heard with great satisfaction the state- 
ment of the Under Secretary that the 
Government did not propose to take any 
isolated action against Turkey or Turkish 
administration in Crete. Nothing could 
be more unfortunate than that a British 
fleet should be employed to disturb the 
peace of Europe by such action. He 
sincerely hoped the conditions of Crete 
might be improved, that peace might be 
established and maintained, and that 
the Government would continue in the 
course they had laid down for themselves 
—namely, the course of seeing that 
equal justice was done to the Mussul- 
mans as to the Christians. 

Mr. T. P. O°'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) did not know if he should com- 
pliment the hon. Gentleman on his 
courage in standing up for the Ottoman 
Empire. He was glad to say the hon. 
Member stood almost alone. [Sir E. 
ASHMEAD-BartLett : ‘‘ You always say 
that.’?] He did not know what the 
hon. Member meant by that interrup- 
tion, seeing that this was the first time 
he had spoken. The hon. Gentleman 
was under the impression that such a 
thing as the death of a Christian, except 
in open warfare, had not occurred in 
Crete at all. He was quite content to 
rest that part of the case on the admis- 
sions of the Under Secretary, who took a 
very different view of the state of things 
in Crete. Now, he thought it desirable 
that the Debate should partake as little 
as possible of a Party character. The 
Debate itself would doa great deal of 
good. It would show the people of 
Crete and Europe that there were in this 
House those who, irrespectively of 
political Parties, were in sympathy with 
the efforts of the people of Crete to 
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obtain their liberties and rights. It was 
a most happy thing that the Debate was 
initiated by a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, and supported by a Member of the 
late Administration. In regard to the 
feelings of the population, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield stated that the Greek 
Christian population was not unanimous. 
He gave that a most emphatic contra- 
diction. He believed nine out of ten 
Greek Christians, if not every single 
Greek Christian, were in favour of a 
change of government in the island. 
He never met a Greek outside Greece 
who was not in in favour of the cession 
of Crete to Greece. It might be true 
that the Greeks in the Archipelago 
encourage the Greeks of Crete. Why 
should not one Greek help another ? 
Why should not a Greek who had 
escaped from Turkish oppression help 
another Greek who still groaned under 
it? There were one or two things said 
by the Under Secretary which he heard 
with some disappointment. In the first 
place he took up the attitude as between 
the different component parts of the 
population, it was six of one and _half- 
a-dozen of the other. That was a very 
superficial view. What they ought to 


direct their minds to was not a struggle 
between warring creeds, but the outside 
authority which produced this interne- 


cine struggle. If they had a minority 
on one side and a majority on the other 
of different creeds, and if the supreme 
authority encouraged the minority and 
oppressed the majority, the responsibility 
for the resulting strife was not that of the 
warring creeds, but of the Government 
which embittered and embroiled their re- 
lationship. He was not, however, in 
favour of isolated action by this country, 
and in that part of his contention the 
hon. and learned Member for Dumfries 
went a little too far. At the same time 
the bluejackets of this country ought not 
to be placed close to the scene of strife 
and possible massacre, with their hands 
tied and left idle spectators of murder, 
rapine, and anarchy. The danger and 
difficulty of the situation he knew, and 
to that extent he sympathised with the 
position of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
it was the jealousy between the different 
Christian Powers. He had always held 
that the Armenian massacres were the 
result of the joint betrayal by Europe ; 
but it was well this Debate should give 
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the idea that this country would back 
up any other Power in any effort to do 
justice to this unhappy people. He did 
hope that this would have the effect of 
strengthening the hands of the different 
Governments, and above all he hoped 
that the Powers would not be satisfied 
with mere promises. As to the new 
promises he did not attach any import- 
ance whatever to them. The Christian 
Governor would not be in supreme 
authority ; his hands would be tied by 
the Turkish military chief. He hoped 
the unfortunate people of Crete would 
not be induced to lay down their arms 
until their liberties were guaranteed, 
not, by Turkey, but by Europe. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

*Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington,) 
referred to the island of Samos, which 
possessed the most perfect example of 
Home Rule which could be found in the 
world, and he confessed that under this 
system it was a happy and prosperous 
island. But the Christians had taken 
care not to have any Mussulinans there. 
All the Mussulmans had been cleared out 
of the island, and the Christians had it 
all to themselves. He believed that 
neither Jews nor Armenian Christians 
were allowed to live in the island. He 
might also remind the Committee that 
there was a very small garrison on the 
island of Samos. The tribute to the 
Porte was £10,000 a year, for which the 
islanders received a grarrison and a gun- 
boat. This island had a Christian cross 
on its flag. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] He was 
glad to hear the hon. Member urge that 
there should be no isolated action taken 
in this matter of Crete. It was ex- 
tremely interesting to hear the talk 
about the moral duty of this country 
with regard to Crete. If they were not 
careful they would set the whole of the 
East in a blaze, and not only the whole 
of the East, but the whole of Europe. 
They would open the whole Eastern 
Question. They would have France 
claiming Egypt, Austria Salonica, Russia 
Constantinople, and all this and more 
because of one small island with a popu- 
lation of not more than that of one large 
town. Was it worth while ? 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said that even with regard to the 
scheme now put forward by the united 
Powers, he trusted the Powers would 
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remain united. At present the constitu- 
tion of Crete was better than the re- 
mainder of the Turkish Empire, with the 
exception of Samos. It was most de- 
sirable that all the Great Powers should 
be united, but with regard to action it 
was obvious that some of the Powers, 
two or three, might act with the concur- 
rence of the others. This might be done | 


without waiting for the others. The) 
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tary operations now proceeding in the 
Soudan. First he said the expedition 
was undertaken in consequence of in- 
formation that had reached the Egyptian 
Government as to the movements of 
bands of Dervishes on the Egyptian 
frontier, the forward movement, he said 
was in anticipation of a Dervish attack, 
and in the second place it was undertaken 
with the object of affording relief to the 


hon. Member said that it was not pos-|Italian garrison besieged in Kassala, ~ 


| 


sible to consider the annexation of Crete 
by Greece. It seemed that there were 
negotiations, not limited to reforms, 
already going on with regard to the 
future of Crete, and perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman might be able to affirm 
or deny that statement. It seemed to 
him that annexation would involve less 
international friction than the alterna- 
tive course. Jn Bosnia, as the outcome 
of the removal of the Sultan’s rule, 
Christians and Moslems were getting on 
very well together. Heagreed with Mr. 
Monk that opportunities had been lost 
in 1830 and in-1868. At the Congress 
of Berlin, also, an opportunity was lost, 
when the annexation of Crete to Greece 
was asked for, and no notice was taken 
of the request. He hoped the present 
occasion would not be allowed to pass by 
without something being done. Why 
should we wait for the question to be 
settled by the outbreak of war, when, 
by united action the Powers could bring 
about a peaceful settlement ? 

*Mr. MONK asked to be allowed to 
withdraw his Amendment, being satis- 
fied with the discussion that had taken 
place upon it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn... 


Pyyiul 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said he had placed on the Paper a 
notice for the reduction of the Vote with 
the object of eliciting from the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs some in- 
formation as to the present position of 
affairs in the Soudan, and the object and 
aims of the present expedition there. 
By questions he had endeavoured to 
acquire this information, but the un- 
satisfactury result of his inquiries led him 
to adopt this means. On March 6th 
the right hon. Gentleman, in an in- 
teresting but short statement, gave 
reasons which he said had prompted the 
Government to embark upon those mili- 
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These two reasons held good until the 
end of that month, but on March the 
| 30th the right hon. Gentleman declared 
}it was true that the Sultan had been in- 
|formed by the Khedive that the expedi- 
'tion had been ordered because it was 
considered the time was opportune for 
the reconquest of Dongola. The two - 
statements could not be reconciled, they 
were wholly different. The right hon. 
Gentleman was asked what was the ulti- 
mate object of the expedition, how far 
it was intended to make the advance, and 
his reply was that the troops would ad- 
vance to Akasheh, about a third of the 
distance between Wady Halfa and Don- 
gola. When asked if the expedition 
would go to Dongola or beyond, the 
‘right hon. Gentleman replied it was un- 
| usual to publish the plans of a campaign 
|in advance, and all he would say was 
|that the expedition would advance to 
| Akasheh. The expedition had success- 
‘fully reached Akasheh, and surely now 
it was reasonable that those interested 
| should again ask whether it was intended 
to proceed to Dongola, to’ stop there, or 
|go beyond. The right hon. Gentleman 
could answer the question in a very few 
;moments. Much to-night had been 
heard of the unwisdom of this country 
taking isolated action, but we had taken 
isolated action in the Soudan, and that 
without any adequate reason whatever, 
isolated action calculated in the highest 
degree to arouse the jealousy and ill- 
feeling of France and other European ~ 
nations. It seemed to him an extra- 
ordinary thing that the danger of isolated 
action should be urged as a reason for 
not actually interposing to prevent hor- 
rors in Armenia and Crete, and yet in 
the Soudan we took isolated action with 
the direct result of rousing a hostile 
feeling in France. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been repeatedly pressed to 
say if Lord Cromer advised or favoured 
this expedition, but he refused to say ~ 
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yes or no. He said the military authori- 
ties in Egypt had recommended the ad- 
vance, but he would not say if Lord 
\ Cromer was ir favour of that policy or 
not. There was a wide-spread feeling 
throughout the country that this greatest 
authority on Egyptian affairs the Gov- 
ernment had at its disposal, Lord Cromer, 
was totally opposed to this forward 
movement in the Soudan. It would be 
satisfactory if the right hon. Gentleman 
would make a statement answering the 
questions, how far the expedition was 
intended to proceed, whether it was pro- 
posed permanently to enlarge the 
Egyptian frontier by the annexation of 
those districts in which the troops were 
now operating. It had been asserted on 
indisputable authority that the frontier 
at Wady Halfa was for military pur- 
poses all that could be desired, that it 
was safe, presented a good line of de- 
fence, and that it was undesirable to go 
beyond. Was it intended to advance 
the frontier? Was it intended to go 
to Khartoum ; in short, what was the 
ultimate object of the expedition? A 
further question the right hon. Gentle- 
man was asked as to whether these mili- 
tary operations were carried on under 
the British flag or under the Turkish 
flag, and it appeared that British officers 
and a British force operated in the 
Soudan under the crescent flag of 
Turkey. He was not particularly in- 
terested in the fortunes of the expedition, 
or greatly concerned for the reputation 
of this country, but as an Irish repre- 
sentative he uttered his most emphatic 
protest against military operations being 
carried out by a British force, supported 
to some extent by Irish taxation, under 
‘the Turkish flag. It was horrible to 
reflect that at this very time, when the 
House had been discussing the atrocities 
and massacres in Armenia and Crete, in 
almost every part of the Ottoman Empire, 
British officers should be serving under 
this same crescent flag of Turkey. If 
the determination was to reconquer the 
Soudan, at least let it be done under the 
British flag. Probably the right hon. 
Gentleman would repeat the reasons 
given earlier in the Session for this ex- 
pedition, but would he turn his attention 
to almost the last Dispatch on the sub- 
ject from the Italian Government, which 
foreshadowed an intention on the part 
of that Government to abandon Kassala. 
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The reasons given were not adequate, 
they were not believed, and he repeated 
what was said in this country, and what 
was generally believed in France, the 
real object of this expedition was to find 
a reason for the prolonged occupation of 
Egypt. Long ago the British Govern- 
ment pledged itself to evacuate in a 
reasonable time, and now, at the end of 
many years, a fresh expedition was 
organised, and the occupation became 
indefinite. He would be content if the 
Government would give the fullest and 
latest information of their intentions 
with regard to the Soudan expedition. 


After the usual interval, Mr. Srvart- 
Worttey took the Chair. 
A 


Mr. J.W. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
Hyde) expressed his dissatisfaction with 
an answer which had been given by the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs on 
the subject of the confiscation of English 
newspapers sent to Turkey. There was, 
he explained, a British Post Office at 
Constantinople, through which all Eng- 
lish correspondence passed, and news- 
papers, books, and periodicals could be 
held back on the application of the 
Ottoman Government. The course of 
procedure was this. The Turkish Am- 
bassador in Great Britain telegraphed to 
the Government at Constantinople when 
any article hostile to the Turkish Power 
appeared, and the Foreign Minister in 
Turkey sent to our Ambassador asking 
him to give notice to the Post Office to 
hold back the book, periodical, or news- 
paper in which the article was published. 
Hardly a day passed but some English 
journal was stopped in this way. There 
were other foreign Post Offices in Con- 
stantinople besides ours, but for the last 
18 months the French, German, and 
Austrian Embassies had _ refused to 
accede to requests that journals sent to 
their Post Offices should be detained. 
The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had said that we must either comply 
with the demands of the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment or withdraw our Post Office 
from Constantinople. The French, 
German, and Austrian Governments, 
however, were not made to adopt either 
of these alternatives, and papers were 
delivered at their Post Offices every day 
notwithstanding the protests of Turkish 
Ministers, The practice of keeping back 
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British journals was an_ intolerable 
humiliation to this country. At Salonica 
there was no British Post Office, and 
letters and books coming from this 
country were delivered or withheld 
according to the inclination of the 
Turkish officials. If, however, a letter 
was addressed vid Paris it was delivered 
without difficulty through the French 
Post Office at Salonica, The Austrian 
Government had also a Post Office there. 
Why had we not one? That was a real 
grievance requiring remedy. 

*Mr. CURZON regretted that his hon. 
Friend had not given him notice that he 
intended to raise this question. 

Mr. SIDEBOTHAM explained that 
he was not aware until that day that 
the subject was pertinent to the Foreign 
Office Vote. 

*Mr. CURZON said that he did not 
know it either. [Zaughter.| The com- 
plaint made by the hon. Member with 
reference to Salonica was new to him, 
and al] he could do was to promise to 
inquire into the matter. With regard 
to the question of the Post Office at 
Constantinople, he thought that if his 


hon. Friend had been more familiar with 
the history of the case he would have 
refrained from describing the existing 
state of things as a disgrace to this 


country. The question of the rights 


that we could claim in connection with | 
our Post Office at Constantinople had | 


more than once been submitted to the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and was 
considered in that House in 1862, when 
the then Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs gave a very clear explanation of 
the rights and obligations of the British 
Government. He had no doubt that the 
answer which he had himself given on 
this subject was the only answer that 
was consistent with the Jegal interpre- 
tation of our position. We did not 
enjoy the advantages of this Post Office 
by virtue of a treaty. It was a privilege 
conceded to us by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and therefore that Government 
was entitled to object to the introduc- 
tion into the country through this Post 
Office of anything that it regarded as 
objectionable. It would be a departure 
from international usage if the Post 
Office were used for purposes which were 
contrary to the law of the country in 
Which it was situated. His hon. Friend 
said that the French, German, and 
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Austrian Post Offices had _ facilities 
which we did not have, or which, if we 
had them, we did not exercise. This 
was the first time he had heard of it. 
| According to such knowledge as he 
possessed, the foreign Post Offices at 
Constantinople exercised, upon applica- 
tion from the Porte, exactly the same 
|prohibition with regard to the intro- 
|duction of newspapers as the British 
| Post Office did. 

| Mr. W. REDMOND moved, ‘‘ That , 
Item A (Salaries) be reduced by £4,000, 
|in respect of the salary of the Secretary 
of State,’’ in order to elicit an explana- 
_tion from the Under Secretary as to the 
|policy of the Government in the 
| Soudan. 

| *Mr. CURZON said he did not know 
‘that he could give the hon. Member 
| much satisfaction, because he had invited 
him at an earlier hour to enter into a 
reiteration of the defence of the policy of 
ithe Government in Egypt and the 
Soudan. The House had already on 
three previous occasions discussed that 
| policy at very considerable length ; and 
if it was to be again challenged, and to 
be made the subject of Debate, without 
disputing the right of the hon. Member 
to raise the question, he ventured to say 
that a more appropriate occasion than 
| the present ought to be selected. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Why? When ? 
*Mr. CURZON : When the Leaders 
‘of the hon. Gentleman—the Leaders of ~ 
| the Opposition—-are present. 
| Mr. W. REDMOND: 
cm 
| *Mr. CURZON accepted the assur- 
| ance of the absolute independence of the 
‘hon. Gentleman, but submitted that 
|this question ought not to be raised 
junless in a fuller House than was at 
| present assembled and in a form which 
‘commended itself to the Opposition. 
|The hon. Member said that there were 
| some discrepancies in the statements he 
had made in the House on the matter. 
| There was no such discrepancy. On the 
first occasion he was called upon to speak 
|in connection with this subject he 
| pointed out that this expedition up the 
| Valley of the Nile was undertaken in the 
|interests of Egypt and in order to save 
| the frontiers from the danger with which 
they were threatened. That statement 
|was true, and from that danger the 
| eselememiaraet had already in a large 
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measure saved Egypt. He also stated 
that it was designed to relieve the 
Italians from the position in which they 
found themselves at Kassala. That 
statement was also true ; and by their 
action the Government had afforded sub- 
stantial relief to the Italians. He also 
stated that the ultimate objective of 
that expedition was Dongola. That 
also was true, and therefore he saw no 
inconsistency between his utterances and 
subsequent events. He saw no occasion 
to repeat what he had already said in 
defence of our policy in the Soudan. 
Mr. W. REDMOND thought the 
right hon. Gentleman adopted a tone 
which was not calculated to facilitate 
business or make matters easy for him- 
self or his colleagues. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 


A more astounding doctrine he had 


never heard uttered than that a private 
Member was not entitled to raise a dis- 
cussion unless his Leaders were there in 
full force, and unless the Front Oppo- 
—sition Bench was packed. He would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that he 
owned no more allegiance to the Gentle- 
men who posed as Leaders on the Front 
Opposition Bench—Gentlemen who very 
seldom led anybody or anything or any- 
- where—{/aughter|—than he did to the 


right hon. Gentleman’s colleagues on the} 


Government Bench. He thought he 
could prove from ‘‘ Hansard’’ that 
there was great discrepancy between the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
made from time to time with reference 
to the objects of this expedition. Was 
this expedition undertaken, as was first 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, for 
the purpose of guarding the frontier of 
Egypt and protecting the Egyptians 
from the raids of the Dervishes ; or, as 
in the second statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, was this expedition 
undertaken for the purpose of reconquer- 
ing the province of Dongola? Had the 
Governments of Europe been consulted 
or informed with regard to the inten- 
tions of the Government’? Far from 
being desirous of relief at Kassala the 
Italians were at present in favour of 
evacuating that place, and the last: Dis- 
patch from the Italian Government said 
that if Kassala was to be occupied by 
Italian troops it would only be until the 
autumn. This showed that the Italians 
were anxious to evacuate Kassala. 
What, then, was the object of going on 
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with the expedition if it was not per- 
manently to extend the frontier of Egypt 
beyond Wady Halfa? Every person 
who knew the country was unanimous 
in declaring that it would be a most 
foolish policy in the interest of Egypt to 
push the Egyptian frontier beyond 
Wady Halfa. It was all that the 
Egyptian Government could do at 
present, after many years of trouble, to 
govern Egypt proper and hold their own; 
but probably they would hear that the 
next move would be to Khartoum. 
As one who had visited Egypt he could 
not fail to be interested in the welfare 
and condition of the people. He was 
not prepared to deny that a good deal 
had been done during the British occu- 
pation to improve the condition of the 
Egyptians. He was in Egypt shortly 
after the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and he had been there recently, and he 
knew of his own personal knowledge, 
therefore, that much improvement had 
been effected. But whatever we had 
done in restoring order and confidence 
in Egypt would be entirely destroyed if 
the Egyptian Government were encour- 
aged to enter upon useless and costly 
expeditions such as the present one to 
Dongola. Who could deny that the 
French people had fair ground to com- 
plain, after all the pledges we had given 
them to evacuate Egypt, that the real 
object of this expedition was to make it 
impossible for England to evacuate the 
country for many years tocome? He 
believed himself that this was one of the 
objects of the expedition ; if it were not 
so, a different course would be adopted. 
The Egyptians should draw a frontier at 
Wady Halfa and remain in their own 
country, and in a reasonable time a state 
of affairs might be brought about that 
would enable England to keep her word 
to France and honourably leave the 
country. But if this expedition was 
gone on with it would only embroil 
Egypt in troubles for years to come, and 
would undoubtedly strengthen and in- 
crease the suspicion already entertained 
on the Continent as to our real motives 
in the matter. The right hon. Gentle 
man ought to say why the expedition 
was to go on, especially as he had 
admitted that the objects for which it 
was launched had been accomplished, 
namely, the Italians at Kassala had been 
relieved and the Dervishes had been 
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driven off the Egyptian frontier. Was 
it intended to reconquer permanently 
the territories of the Soudan for Egypt? 
There was another point in regard to 
which he put a question, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had given no reply. 
Were those operations being carried out 
—under the Turkish flag? [‘* Hear, hear.”] 
It was important to know whether this 
was the fact or not. It was humiliating 
to ask an officer of the British Army to 
fight in this expedition under the flag of 
the Turk, beneath which the most 
atrocious massacres and infamies ever 
known had been perpetrated. [‘ Hear, 
hear.”| If England had undertaken the 
responsibility of the expedition, let it be 
done openly and honourably under her 
flag. Finally, he again asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to reply to the two 
questions he had previously put to him, 
namely, that the objects for which the 
expedition was started having been 
achieved—the relief of the Italians at 
Kassala, and the danger of attack on the 
Egyptian frontier by the Dervishes 
having been removed—why the expedi- 
tion was being pushed on from Wady 
Halfa to Dongola, and whether it was 
intended permanently to occupy those 
territories ? am 
Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) said that several months had passed 
since the expedition was started, and the 
Government having now had _ some 
experience of the effect of the advance 
into the Soudan, he confessed he should 
like to know what they had to say of the 
~present condition of affairs. So far as 
he could see the position really was un- 
changed. Those who opposed the 
expedition at the beginning had the 
same grounds for opposing it now, 
only that those grounds had _ been 
strengthened by subsequent events. It 
still remained the fact that, according to 
the opinion of all travellers and experts, 
Wady Halfa was an excellent frontier, 
and that no other equal to it could be 
found in the Soudan. But it had been 
decided to cross and bridge -over the 
desert to Dongola, and then a great 
“imistake would be made. He did not 
forget the speech made in the House by 
the hon. Member for North Lambeth 
(Mr. H. M. Stanley) on the question, 
and it could not be denied that he 
thoroughly understood the matter. The 
hon. Member said that if they went to 
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there, and would be forced on to 
Khartoum. What reason was there to 
suppose that when they got to Khartoum 
they would be in a better position to 
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Dongola they would not be able to stay 





stop there than at Dongola? The same - 


forces which obliged them to go on from 
Dongola to Khartoum, would urge them 
on to the annexation of the whole pro- 
vince of Darfur, and so on until the 


whole of the Soudan was occupied. The - 


Government had never stated the object 
of the expedition in pushing on beyond 
Wady Halfa. What was their purpose 
in now pushing forward right into the 
Soudan? There was no gold in the 
Soudan, and no considerable amount of 
trade to be looked for there. From a 
British point of view, therefore, he could 


not perceive the object of the expedition. ~ 


A very strong feeling in favour of the 
suppression of the slave trade had 
existed in England for generations, and 
would continue to ee ee 
he for one should be glad for this 
country to undertake considerable obli- 
gations and considerable liabilities if he 
could hope that by doing so they might 
suppress the slave trade. But it was 
the opinion of the travellers that we 
could not get at the hotbed of that trade 
and suppress it by entering the Soudan 
from the north. The best and nearest 
way to get at the centre of the trade 
was by the south and through Uganda, 
and it appeared to him that unless we 
took that route it would be generations 
before we could get to the hotbed of the 
slave trade in the equatorial provinces. 
He would remind the Committee of the 
disadvantages of this expedition to 
England. 
threatened with foreign complications 
to an extent that had not been ex- 
perienced since the Napoleonic wars, 
and we then made the discovery that in 
face of this almost unprecedented hos- 
tility the Empire was stronger than they 
expected. Our position then gave rise 
to a famous phrase which he thought 
had been inconsiderately ridiculed on 
both sides of House. It was a phrase 
first used by Sir John Foster, of Canada, 
when he said that this Empire, which 
was jeered at by certain foreign coun- 
tries—and he was referring particularly 
to Germany—for being isolated, was 
“splendidly isolated.” [Hear, hear! ”] 
That meant that as long as this country 
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was isolated from continental complica-; Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
tions, so long could it count on the abso-| Burghs) protested against the strange 
lute solidarity of the British Empire) and novel doctrine laid down by the 
and the support of all their self-govern- | Under Secretary, who complained that 
ing colonies. But there was nothing} because the House was not full and the 
that would be so likely to alienate their | Opposition Benches crowded the hon, 
colonies as to lead them to suppose that | Member should have thought it right to 
their connection with the Empire was! raise a question of this character. 

likely to lead them into complications in| *Mr. CURZON said that was not at 
continental quarrels with which they | all the case. He did not complain for 
had no concern, and which might expose|one moment that the hon. Member 
them to wars in which they had no|should raise this or any other question 
interest. The difficulties they had to| which he thought deserved attention, 
meet in the suspicion and hostility with| and he endeavoured within the limits 
which the continental Powers regarded|of a few minutes to answer him, 
their attitude in the matter of Armenia| But he said that he did not 
and Crete must be augmented by the| feel himself called upon, without a 


action taken by the Government in the 
Soudan, and this must increase the 
difficulties of Her Majesty’s Government 
in carrying a united front to bring over- 
whelming pressure to bear on the Sultan’s 
Government. The Colonial Secretary 
had stated that the principal reason for 
the advance into the Soudan was an 
endeavour to assist Italy. He could 
safely say that there was no Power in 
Christendom, except perhaps the United 
States of America, that he would so 
desire the policy of this country to 
benefit and support as the Italian nation. 


direct challenge from the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench, to repeat at any length a 
vindication of the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment with regard to the Soudan. 
Mr. DALZIEL said that was a 
matter which the right hon. Gentleman 
must determine for himself, but he 
would remind him that they were taking 
advantage of the natural time and oppor- 
tunity for discussing this question of the 
|Soudan. This was the only time during 
the Session which they would have for 
_speaking on the question of the admin- 
|istration of the Foreign Office and of 





The struggles of Italy for freedom formed | raising a question of this character, and 
probably one of the most heroic pages | he could only express his disappointment 
to be found either in history or fiction, that the Leaders of the Opposition were 
and these struggles had taught many | not in their proper places. They had had 
English politicians, of whom he was|a repetition of the different reasons in 
one, to hold the most cardinal point of | connection with this expedition. They 
their political creed—the policy of Home| had had a reiteration of the reason of 
Rule. Therefore, the interests of Italy | the importance of the frontier of Egypt ; 
must always be of interest to any| of the question of assistance to Italy by 
Englishman or Scotchman, but they had | the holding of Kassala, and they had had 
the authoritative statement of Italian! the statement that Dongola was the 
statesmen, that so far from benefiting | objective of the expedition. He would 
Italy by their advance they were doing|like to say a word on each of these 
it the worst disservice they possibly | points. His hon. Friend who had just 
could. From the point of view of help-| spoken had said that practically every 
ing Italy ; from the point of view of| person whose opinion was of any value 
British interests and of Imperial inte-|in this matter had declared himself 
rests ; from the point of view of Egypt, ragainst this advance. He might have 
who at least ought not to be required to| gone a little farther, and said that the 
pay the Bill for any policy they might | one man of all whose opinion ought to 
~indulge in forthe benefit of Italy ; from the | command attention in this matter, that 
point of view of keeping themselves free +of Lord Cromer, was not before them. 
from foreign complications and of not} A statement which he ventured to make 
weakening what power they had to abate | on a former occasion, that Lord Cromer 
the horrors of Turkish misrule in Armenia | had never taken the responsibility of 
and Crete, it seemed to him that this | advising this advance, was not denied by 
policy of advance in the Soudan was| the First Lord of the Treasury, and, in 
utterly to be deprecated. | the face of the absence of such a denial 
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from a representative of the Government, 
he thought they were entitled to press 
now and upon every occasion for the 
reasons and considerations which had 
induced the Government to set aside the 
opinion of their own Minister in Egypt. 
With regard to the reason of assistance 
to Italy, he would remind the Committee 
that papers of vital importance were 
communicated to the Italian Parliament, 
and they had only been able to get them 
through the medium of the Italian Green- 
book. He desired to press the right 
hon. Gentleman for a little further infor- 
mation upon this subject. So far as the 
debates in the Italian Parliament had 
gone up to the present time, they showed 
there was a total absence of appreciation 
of their conduct in this matter. The 
statement of the representative of the 
Italian Foreign Office was that Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken the 
initiative in this matter, and that they 
had never made an appeal to the British 
<Government to make this advance. In 
face of a statement of that character, he 
thought they were entitled to some fuller 
information than they had yet received 
as to the considerations which induced 
the Government to believe that the 
alvance was likely to be helpful to or 
appreciated by Italy. He would also 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether they were not to have communi- 
cated to the House the Dispatch, or 
whatever the right hon. Gentleman liked 
to call it, which passed between the 
British Foreign Office and the Italian 
Foreign Office relative to the publication 
of the recent Italian Green-book. 
Further, were all the papers in the 
Italian Green-book to be presented to 
Parliament in English? The Under 
Secretary said that the objective of the 
expedition was Dongola; but the other 
day Lord Salisbury said that Dongola 
was the objective only inasmuch as it 
was on the road to Khartoum. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman represent the 
—opinions of his Chief? There was an 
announcement in the Press that the 
Connaught Rangers had been ordered to 
the front. Was there any foundation 
for that assertion? And had there been 
any alteration in the general intention 
of the Government, stated earlier in the 
Session, not to employ British troops in 
this expedition? Was it still the inten- 
tion of the Government not to call on 
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the British taxpayer for any of the ex- 
penses in connection with this expedi- 
tion? The ordinary Egyptian resources 
could not last for long. Many people 
were greatly surprised that such an im- 
portant step should have been taken on 
the blundering assumption that Egyptian 
money would be available. 

*Mr. CURZON said that all questions 
connected with the cost of this expedi- 
tion and the sources from which it would 
be défrayed had better be addressed to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. As 
to the question about the Connaught 
Rangers, he had not himself received 
any information on the point. The hon. 
Member asked whether the House would 
have the communications, which the 
hon. Member believed to have taken the 
form of a Dispatch, from the English to 
the Italian Government with reference 
to the publication of the Italian Green- 
book. No such Dispatch was addressed 
to the Italian Government, and, there- 
fore, there was no need to present it to 
Parliament. 

Mr. DALZIEL: 
made. 

*Mr. CURZON said that we had an 
Ambassador in Rome through whom 
communications were made. [Cheers.} 
The hon. Member asked whether the 
Dispatch in the Italian Green-book 
would be rendered into English. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had looked at the 
Green-book he would have found that it 
was there printed in English. [Laughter 
and cheers. 

Mr. DALZIEL: My point was that 
they were not printed in an English 
Blue-book. 

*Mr. CURZON said that there was 
only one Dispatch, and that was 
published in English in the Italian Green- 
book. He saw no necessity for repeating 
the information which the hon. Gentle- 
man could get elsewhere. “ Hear, 
hear!”] The hon. Member for West 
Clare had asked why “ we” were march- 
ing under the Turkish flag. ‘ We” were 
not marching under that flag at all. 
This was not a British but an Egyptian 
expedition — [cheers] — conducted by 
Egyptian troops, fighting under the flag of 
their own sovereign the Khedive. [An 
HON. MemBer: “ What about the 
officers?” ] There was nothing remark- 
able about that; he did not see under 
what other flag they could fight. As to 
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where the expedition was going, he had 
already stated that the objective was 
Dongola. The next question of the hon. 
Member was, “If you go to Dongola, 
are you going to stop there?” The 
answer was, Yes. [Laughter and cheers. | 

Mr. W. REDMOND said that the 
right hon. Gentleman had adopted a tone 
which he must describe as extremely 
flippant, and which was not calculated 
to facilitate the business of the House. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman really 
mean to maintain that because an im- 


portant Dispatch of the English Prime 


Minister was printed in a foreign Green- 
book, it was not to be supplied to 
Members of Parliament, but that they 
were to go to Rome to ransack the 
publications of the Italian Parliament? 
They were told when the expedition was 


landed that it was to relieve the Italians. 


at Kassala and then guard the Egyptian 
frontier from marauding Dervishes. 
Now they were told for the first time 
that the object of the expedition was to 
occupy Dongola and all the intervening 
territories permanently. That put a 
totally different complexion on the whole 
matter. Many Members who considered 
it, if not necessary, desirable, to under- 
take the expedition for the relief of 
the Italians or safeguard the Egyptian 
frontier, would take an exactly opposite 
view when they learnt that the real 
object of the expedition was to per- 
manently occupy Dongola and 
country from Wady Halfa to Dongola. 
How would they ever evacuate Egypt 
when they were making their task and 
that of the Egyptian Government ten 
times greater than before by extending 
the influence of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to Dongola? They could not stop 
there. No one who had the slightest 
knowledge of these territories and the 
circumstances surrounding them but 
would agree with the hon. Member for 
Lambeth that it would be impossible to 
stay at Dongola, and that having 
reached there it would be necessary to 
push on to Khartoum. The remaining 
of the expedition in Dongola would 
make it more unpopular than it was 
before. If British forces were per- 
manently to occupy Dongola they ought 
to be told what part the British Govern- 
ment was to have in the occupation. 
The Under Secretary said this was not 
a British but an Egyptian expedition. 
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So far from its being an Egyptian 
expedition it was organised in the first 
instance by the British Government, 
and they dragged the Khedive into it, 
The Sultan had to demand from the 
Khedive an explanation of the whole 
affair, and the Khedive in his explana- 
tion to the Sultan let the cat out of the 
bag and made a statement, which was 
now made in the House for the first 
time, that the object of the expedition 
was to reconquer the whole province of 
Dongola and extend the Egyptian 
In addition to the iniquity 
of the expedition generally, there was the 
abiding humiliation of asking men who 
enlisted in this country and took ‘the 
Queen’s Commission to fight for this 
country, to fight with the filthy flag of 
the Turkish Empire flying over their 
heads. The Under Secretary had 
refused to answer him as to the attitude 
of Lord Cromer. It was notorious that 
Lord Cromer objected altogether to the 
Military men in Egypt 
might have been in favour of it. They 
were generally in favour of expeditions 
at all times, places, and circumstances ; 
but Lord Cromer, who was a diplomatist 
and understood the situation in Egypt, 
set his face against it, and the House of 
Commons was entitled to ask whether it 
was a fact that this expedition for the 
permanent annexation of the province of 
Dongola had been undertaken in 


defiance of the opinion of Lord Cromer. 


If so it was a monstrous _ thing. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
should make some statement as to the 
present position of the negotiations in 
regard to the disputed territory in 
Venezuela. [ZLaughter.] He did not 
know why that matter should be 
regarded as a joke by hon. Members 


opposite. It was a long time since any 
definite information had been given 


about the proceedings of the Commission 
of Inquiry sitting at Washington. He 
would like to know whether the Govern- 
ment had any information as to when 
the Commission would issue its Report ; 
also whether they were going to accept 
its findings, or refer the question in 
dispute to arbitration. 

Mr. DALZIEL thought that those of 
them who were not always guided by 
the action of their Leaders and preferred 
to adopt an independent attitude in some 
things had reason to complain of the 
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conduct of the representative of the 
Foreign Office. When they put ques- 
tions at Question time they got from the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that 
—practically gave no information—|laugh- 
ter|—and now, on the Vote for the 
Foreign Office, when they naturally 
expected that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have full information on all points 
go as to render questions unnecessary for 
the rest of the Session, the right hon. 
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the Italian Green-book. The right hon. 
Gentleman first said there was no such 
Dispatch, but a few minutes later he 
admitted that there was a Dispatch to 
our Ambassador at Rome. 
the House be treated with such curt 
replies? Did the right hon. Gentleman 
think in his cheek that he was master of 
the House of Commons? The Under 
Secretary admitted that there was an 
important Dispatch published in the 


Gentleman complained that the matter | Italian Green-book which had not been 


should have been raised at all. 


On the| published in this country up to the 
most vital point of the policy of the| present time. 


He understood the First 


expedition in the Soudan the right hon. | Lord of the Treasury and the Under 


Gentleman confessed he knew nothing, 
and when asked to give some information 
as to the probable cost of the expedition, 
how much already had been spent upon 
it, and where the rest of the money was 


to come from, the right hon. Gentleman | 


exclaimed, ‘‘ That is a’point I hardly 
care to trust myself upon ; you must 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer.’’ 
Then, why was not the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer present ? Why was he not 


sent for in order that this information | sented to the Italian Parliament ! 


might be obtained ? 
matter which 





Department of the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer. Why, then, was not the 
right hon. Gentleman sent for. [Zaugh- 
ter.| The matter seemed to be amusing 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but this 
campaign was going to cost money. It 
was said it was Egyptian money ; but 
the House had no information about 
that. He asked what would be the 
probable cost of the expedition ; how 


much money had already been spent, | 


where was the rest of the money to be 
found if the 
exhausted ; and would the cost ulti- 
mately fall upon the British taxpayer ? 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was conveniently absent, and the Under 
Secretary dare not trust himself to 
answer. He had also asked as to the 
authenticity of the telegram from Cairo 
that the Connaught Rangers had been 
ordered to the front, and the right hon. 
Gentleman said, ‘‘ I know nothing ; you 
must inquire elsewhere.’’ Then there 
was the question of the Dispatch to the 
Italian Government. He had asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he would 
furnish the House with a copy of the 
representation made to the Italian Gov- 
ernment in reference to the publication of 


Egyptian fund were| 








Secretary, in the Debate some little time 
back, gave a definite pledge that that 
Dispatch would be published here. The 
Under Secretary, however, now said, 
**Oh, if you want the Dispatch you 
must go to the Italian people; why 
should I provide information which you 
can get elsewhere?’’ They had now 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
admitting that the Dispatch was only 
available in the Italian Green-book pre- 
He 


Surely this was a/did not know that they ever had such a 
vitally concerned the | position. 


So far as foreign affairs were 
concerned it was quite unprecedented, 
and it was very nearly time the right 
hon. Gentleman should be instructed to 
treat the House of Commons with a 
little fuller information on foreign affairs. — 
They had now the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement that they were going to 
remain at Dongola, thus throwing over 
his chief, Lord Salisbury, who had 
announced that Dongola was important 
because of its position in the direction 
of Khartoum. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had told them that Dongola was 
the objective. Was that the final 
objective, and could not the Under 
Secretary on this, which was, perhaps, 
the last opportunity of discussing the 
Foreign Office Vote, tell them what the 
reasons were for the expedition ? Where 
was the money to come from if the 
Egyptian funds ran out, and were 
Egyptian troops going to be employed ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said this was 
not a British expedition. Were they 
going to spend British money and employ 
British soldiers? If they had a state- 
ment from the Government that they 
were neither going to spend British 
money nor employ British soldiers, he, 
for one, should have very little further 
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to say on the subject. He asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, was he going 
to allow this Vote to pass without giving 
the Committee one atom of information 
on the several points that had been 
raised? 

Mr. MORTON observed that the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had used an 
expression in answer to the previous 
speech of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
of so far-reaching a character that he 
would like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had present to his mind 
the logical consequences of such a reply. 
When his hon. Friend asked where the 
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money was to come from for the [ 


expenses of the Soudan expedition, the 
Under Secretary said that that question 
ought to be addressed te the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Now, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had officially nothing 
to do with Egyptian finance or Indian 
finance, but had solely to do with the 
finance of the United Kingdom. It 
seemed to him, therefore, that logically 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man amounted to this—that the whole 
of the expenses of the Soudan expedition 
was to come out of the taxation of the 
United Kingdom. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 


That was the first time any suggestion of 
this kind had been made by a Member 
of the Government, and he should like 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man really meant to say that the whole 
or part of the expenses of the expedi-y+out at the cost of Egypt. 


tion was to come out of the taxation of 
of the United Kingdom ! t by Hear, 
hear !’’ | 7 

Tuz FIRST LORD or tis TREA- 
SURY remarked that the hon. Members 
for Kirkcaldy and East Clare appeared 
to think that inadequate information had 
been given by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs with regard to the ex- 
pedition to the Soudan. With reference 
to its object he thought it would be fully 
admitted, after the speeches which had 
been made in that House and also in 
another place—the Debates of which 
were well-known public property—that 
there had never been any question of 
going forward beyond Dongola and then 
retiring. If the hon. Members would 
look back on what had been said they 
would find the Government always said 
that the objective of the expedition was 
Dongola, and he remembered the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies stating 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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with great explicitness where they meant 
to go and where they meant to stay, 
ig Hear, hear !’’} 

Mr. W. REDMOND desired to say 
he had taken the trouble to read the 
Debates on this subject, and, indeed, in 
the first speech he made that evening he 
almost quoted the exact words of “the 
Under Secretary, who distinctly stated 
that it was the intention of the Govern. 
ment to order an advance to Akasheh, 
and after that future operations would 
depend upon circumstances, and that he 
could not unfold the plan of campaign, 
He said nothing whatever about Dongola, 
** Hear, hear 1 

Tux FIRST LORD or THE TREA- 
SURY thought if the hon. Member 
would refresh his memory he would find 
that the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, as well as other Members of the 
Government, had more than once stated 
that the objective of the expedition was 
Dongola, and there had been very 
explicit statements that, if they got 
there, there they intended to remain. 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] The hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy had rather reproached the 
Under Secretary for not having given 
him an explicit statement with regard to 
the finances of the expedition and the 
sources from which the expenditure 
necessary for the expedition would come. 
The case stood thus: This was in the 
Egyptian interest, and should be carried 
If it should 
happen—which he did not for a moment 
anticipate—that the case should arise 


+|that England had to come to the finan- 


cial assistance of Egypt, even remotely, 
of course the House of Commons would 
have to be consulted and taken fully 
into confidence before any such responsi- 
bility was undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] When the 
hon. Member asked for a_ specific 
estimate of the amount of expenditure, 
he need hardly say that, while that 
could be made for works of a defined 
character, it was impossible that any 
estimate could be furnished in regard to 
a military expedition. 

Mr. DALZIEL : What I meant was 
roughly how much had been spent up 
to the present time. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY had not got the figures with 
him, but if the hon. Member would put 
a question to the Under Secretary for 
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Foreign Affairs or to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, there would be no difficulty 
in finding out what had been the cost 
up to date. Under these circumstances | 
he hoped the Committee would now 
allow them to take this Vote, so that 
they could proceed to some other ques- 
tions in Class 5 connected with the 
Foreign Office Vote. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Mr. W. REDMOND did not think 


the right hon. Gentleman could accuse 


any hon. Member of unduly prolonging | 


the Debate. [The Firsr Lorp of the 
Treasury: ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] When 
the right hon. Gentleman was not 
present he asked the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs a few questions, and 
that right hon. Gentleman practically 
said in reply that he ought not to raise 
the questions because his Leaders in the 
House were not present. That got his 
back up. ([Laughter.| All that he 
asked now was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be good enough to answer 
his question respecting Venezuelan 
affairs. 

*Mr. CURZON said he had no desire 
to get the hon. Gentleman’s back up— 
(laughter|—and after the warning he 
had received he would not attempt to do 
so in the future. With respect to the 
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operations in the Soudan, he trusted 
that the words of the First Lord of the 
Treasury—‘‘ When we get to Dongola ~ 
we intend to remain there ’’—would be 
read in France to-morrow. ‘ 

Mr. LEGH called attention to the * 
method employed in regard to the 
higher appointments in the diplomatic 
iservice. Of the eight principal posts in 
the service—the eight embassies which 
were looked upon as the prizes of the 
profession-—four had been held by gen- 
_tlemen who, previous to appointment, had 
had no connection with the diplomatic - 
service at all. One of these, and the 
most important of all, the Embassy at 
| Paris, was shortly about to become 
‘vacant, and, if rumour was to be 
| believed, that post would again go to an 
|outsider. The gentlemen who filled- 
| these posts were no doubt distinguished, 
‘but it occasionally happened that ap- 
|pointments were made to which some 
|exception might be taken. The last 
| time he drew attention to this matter it 
| was with regard to the appointment of 
|Sir Mortimer Durand. Since then, 
| however, an appointment of a much 
more remarkable character had been 
-made. When an important appoint- 
iment at Peking recently fell vacant 





Venezuelan negotiations, he hoped that | there was considerable delay in filling it, 
before the Session was closed the Gov- and the explanation given was that the 
ernment might be in a position to take) Prime Minister was waiting for a man 
the House fully into their confidence. | of exceptional qualifications, who would 
The reason why he deprecated discussion | be able to show the combined tact and 
at the present time was that they were | firmness of his predecessor, Sir Nicholas 
now in communication with the Ameri-|O’Conor. To the astonishment of per- 
can Government as to the publication of|sons interested the appointment was 
the correspondence which had passed | bestowed upon a certain Major Sir 


between them and Her Majesty’s Gov- | 
ernment with reference to the matter. | 
They hoped that in the course of the 
next two or three weeks that correspon- | 
dence might be laid before the House, | 
and obviously the House would then be) 
in a much better position to form a! 
judgment than they would be if the) 
Government were to make observations 
now—observations which might possibly | 
do harm. 


Dr. TANNER 


(Cork Co., 
did not believe in the representations of | 


Mid) | 


the Government in respect to the| 


|so brilliant a manner. 


Claude Macdonald, a gentleman of whom 
The Times remarked— 


“that his merits were probably better known 
to his official superiors than to the general 
public.” 


Now, it appeared to him that there was 
really nothing in the previous service of 
this gentleman which warranted anyone 
anticipating that he was going to end in 
It could not be 
said that Sir Claude Macdonald came 
within the category of experts. If a 
man was exceptionally wel! qualified, 


Venezuelan affairs, and __ sincerely | then, of course, there was nothing to be 
hoped they would fail. Her Majesty’s said against it ; but this particular gen- 
Government had climbed down to the tleman began his career as a soldier, was 
United States, and long might they employed in some military capacity at 
have to do so. As to the eens A inmate, afterwards became Acting-Agent 
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and Consul-General at Zanzibar, thence 
passed to the West Coast of Africa in 
the capacity of a Commissioner, and at 
the time he received this important 
appointment he was fulfilling the duties 
of Consul in the Island of Fernando Po. 
This was not a career generally sup- 
posed to lead to rapid advancement in 
the diplomatic service, and he submitted 
the Committee ought to have some 
defence of this appointment. 
grievance in question only affected a 
small number of persons ; but when a 
gentleman with no appearance of special 
qualification was appointed to such an 
important post, the natural inference 
was that the members of the diplomatic 
service proper were incompetent, and he 
could hardly believe that such an 
inference was intended. The other day 
he noticed that at a banquet the right 
hon. Gentleman paid a glowing and 
eloquent tribute to members of the dip- 
lomatic service, and his right hon. 
Friend would admit that, on the whole, 
their duties were discharged with zeal 
and intelligence. It was only right 
under these circumstances that men 
should be entitled to look to an adequate 
reward. Nothing could be more dis- 
heartening to a man who had passed, 
probably, the best years of his life 
amongst very uncongenial surroundings 
than to find when the moment arrived 
when he might legitimately expect to be 
transferred to a more agreeable and 
responsible post, that he was passed over 
in favour of someone who apparently had 
no claim whatsoever. This he could not 
so much complain of if there were any 
reciprocity in the matter, but, as a 
matter of fact, there was none. The 
members of the diplomatic service never 
get anything in return. He never 
heard of any such case except that of 
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colonial Governor, and shortly after- 
wards became a bankrupt. [Zaughter. ] 
This system of pitchforking outsiders 
into the diplomatic service did not exist 
in any other branch of the public ser- 
vice. They might almost as well take a 
casual lawyer and turn him into a 
General or Admiral. Po.) 
Mr. C. J. MURRAY (Coventry) 
wished to re-echo what his hon. Friend 
had said. Under the regulations of the 
Queen’s service the Secretary of State 


\ 
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reserved to himself power to appoint 


Mr. Legh. 


‘ 


| future vacancy in Paris. 
Lord Augustus Loftus, who was made a| his 
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outsiders ; and he approved of that 
reservation. It was in the interest of 
the public service that men like Lord 
Dufferin should be secured. He wished 
to say nothing against the ability or 
amiability of the gentleman who had 
been appointed to Peking, but he saw 
nothing in his past career to justify his 
being placed over the heads of the 
numerous aspirants to the post. Civil 


True, the | Servants had to do their duty silently. 


The successful soldier or sailor at once 
received the praise of the nation ; but 
the qualities and successes of the Civil 
Servant were often only known to his 
official superior. Nothing should be 
done to embitter the feeling of public 
servants by promoting over their heads 
men whose special qualities were not 
apparent. 

*Mr. CURZON said he did not deny 
his hon. Friend’s right to raise this 
question in the interests of the service 
to which he once belonged, to which he 
was so loyally attached, and in which, if 
he had remained in it, he would never 
have had to complain of supersession by 
an outsider. The complaint was that 
from time to time gentlemen who were 
described as ‘‘outsiders’’ had _ been 
‘*pitchforked’’ into the diplomatic 
service. As the hon. Member for 
Coventry had reminded the House, one 
of those very ‘‘ outsiders ’’ was the most 
distinguished living representative of 
Her Majesty in foreign parts. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] That was Lord Dufferin, and 
he was not alone. Mr. Goschen, Sir 
Henry Wolff, and others whom he could 
name, after having previously followed 
other walks in life, had been promoted 
to high posts in the diplomatic service. 
His hon. Friend had quoted rumours 
with regard to the filling up of the 
He would ask 
hon. Friend to wait until that 
vacancy was filled before he made his 
complaint. As to the appointment of 
Sir Claude Macdonald to Peking, he 
would not say that the diplomatic service 
did not contain gentlemen ‘who were 
qualified to fill that position. But the 
post at Peking was at present of a 
peculiar character, for which peculiar 
qualities were required; and Lord 
Salisbury, in filling the post, made a 
most careful examination of the qualifi- 
cations of the various candidates, and 


decided that Sir Claude Macdonald best 
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fulfilled the requirements. ‘That gentle- 
man’s previous career had been by no 
means devoid of distinction. He was 
not only Consul at Fernando Po, but 
filled a responsible position as Her 
Majesty's representative and Consul 
General in the Niger Coast Protectorate. 
The fact was his hon. Friend had 
brought against the Secretary of State 
and the diplomatic profession a charge 
which might equally well be brought 
against any other branch of the Civil 
Service. These outside appointments 
were made in the permanent Civil Service 
of the country ; and the law which was 
Jaid down, and which must be followed 
by any Secretary of State, was that for 
every vacant post a candidate from the 
service should, if possible, be selected ; 
but if a more capable candidate, or one 
more likely to fulfil the duties of the 
office, were found outside then he should 
be appointed. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’7j 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE '(North- 
umberland, Tyneside) called attention 
to the various administrations existing 
in East Africa, The islands of Pemba 
and Zanzibar were governed by the 
Sultan, whose officials were entirely 
Englishmen. On the mainland the 
British East Africa Company were 
in authority up to a certain point. 
The district handed over to this country 
by Germany in 1890 was, he understood, 
under a separate flag and under separate 
treaty obligations. Moreover, between 
Kikuyu and Uganda, a Commissioner 
was placed who had the control of that 
district, the Chartered Company, how- 
ever, possessing certain rights and juris- 
dictions throughout the area. Then 
there was the protectorate of Uganda 
under the direct control of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It was obvious that the 
existence of these different systems of 
administration was, not only uneconomi- 
cal, but probably inefficient, and it was 
desirable that the seat of Government 
should be transferred to the mainland, 
rather than that it should remain at 
Zanzibar. He understood that Mombasa 
had a good harbour and was very suit- 
able for the central seat of Government. 
It was desirable that there should be 
some consolidation of the administration. 
He wished also to know what the Gov- 
ernment proposed to do in relation to 
our Treaty obligations in Madagascar. 
He understood that one of the rights 
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we possessed in connection with Mada- 
gascar was to send British trade commo- 
dities into Madagascar under as favour- 
able import duties as any other nation, 
but now, he understood, the French 
Government were proposing to send in, 
free of duty, all French goods, whilst 
placing import duties on British goods. 
If that was carried out it seemed to him 
that there would be a violation of the 
arrangement made when the French 
Government signed the declaration in 

1890. 

*Sir C. DILKE said that both the cases 
which lis hon. Friend had raised were 
deserving of the attention of the Com- 
mittee. The question of the French 
obligations towards us in respect of 
Madagascar was one, of course, which 
was receiving the attention of the’ Gov- 
ernment, but he believed the matter was 
still under negotiation. The right hon. 
Gentleman would, no doubt, tell them all 
he could on that subject, though he 
might not be able to make a very full 
statement on the subject. The case of 
East Africa was, of course, parallel to 
some extent with that of West Africa as 
regarded the mixture of administrations. 
Our protectorates were very numerous, 
some were under the India Office, but 
the larger number were under the Foreign 
Office, although there was really no 
difference in nature between those various 
classes of protectorates. The old reason 
which used to be given for keeping under 
the Foreign Office those cases where the 
interests of foreign nations were very 
much concerned no longer  applied,- 
because some of the cases under the 
India Office and the Foreign Office were 
in exactly the same position in that re- 
spect. He had a very strong opinion 
that the Foreign Office was not the best 
Department to deal with protectorates 
which had virtually become colonies. A- 
great number of these places were colonies 
in all but the name, Zanzibar especially. 
He thought they should look forward to 
the time when they should be handed 
over to the Colonial Office, although the 
present time might not be convenient 
for the change, because the Colonial 
Office was just now hard worked 
with the South African question. 
Both the Niger territory and the Niger 
Coast Protectorate were now under 
the control of the Foreign Office, but— 
we ought to follow the example which 
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the Germans had set us in such matters, 
and place them under that of the 
Colonial instead of that of the Foreign 
Office. There could be no doubt that 
we were ruining the native trade by 
drawing an arbitrary line across the 
country, which prevented free inter- 
course. He wished to make one other 
remark before the Debate concluded as 
far as he was concerned, and that was 
with regard to the Papers in the Italian 
Green-book. The hon. Gentleman behind 
him appeared to think that the right 
hon. Gentleman representing the Foreign 
Office in that House had declined to 
present those Papers, but he thought 
that the hon. Gentleman was labouring 
under some mistake in the matter, 
because a promise was distinctly made on 
behalf of the Government a few weeks 
ago that those Papers should be laid 
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tain traders under the Protectorate had 
only to pay an aggregate tax of something 
like £700 per annum, whereas they had 
now to pay a tax of £60, 000 per annum. 
Perhaps it was the result of the enor- 
mous increase in the amount of the 
tax that the traders were now un- 
willing to pay it unless they knew 
how the money went. It was no 
doubt satisfactory that the accounts 
should be checked in London, but the 
traders wanted some assurance that the 
expenditure in respect of the Pro- 
tectorate was properly incurred. The 
merchant traders who had to pay this 
money were fully capable of forming an 
opinion as to the character of the expen- 
diture, and they thought it hard that, 
having contributed so much to the 
success of the undertaking, they should 
never be consulted in the least as to 





upon the Table of the House of Com-| that expenditure. They had been greatly 
mons, and he did not think that the | surprised to find that quite lately some 
Government would depart from that | £60,000 had been expended in the pur- 
promise. Ne | chase of a yacht, which although very 
*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liv erpool, | elaborately fitted up, was not of a draft 
Abercrombie) said that he should like| calculated to suit the rivers of the Pro- 
to emphasise what had fallen from the | tectorate, and whose upkeep was reported 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for|as amounting to £6,000 per annum. 
the Forest of Dean with regard to the! It seemed to him that it showed rather 


lack of information that existed in| hasty judgment and lack of a sense of 
connection with these large territories, | proportion to go to the expense of this 


which were not regarded as actual | very extravagant yacht without any 
colonies. He had asked a question | consideration “for the great mass of the 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Under | traders who had to supply the money for 
Secretary, some short time ago, as to | it. This Government was, of course, 
whether he could give the House an entirely a paternal Government in a half 
assurance that the expenditure of the| civilised country like that, but were 
Niger Protectorate was properly looked | there a little more consultation with 
after and how the accounts were checked. | local traders it would probably conduce 
The right hon. Gentleman, in his answer, |to the earlier development of the 
said that the accounts of the Protectorate /country. It could not be expected 
were properly looked after in London, |that the merchants should teach the 
and that as he approved of the machinery | natives how to produce the greatest 
by which they were checked the House | output, but, having regard to the very 
ought to be quite satisfied in reference|high revenue, he thought the local 
to the matter. He, for his part, however, | authorities should do something more 
was not satisfied with the answer of the | than merely establish a botanic garden, 
right hon. Gentleman, however satis-| which could only very imperfectly teach 
factory it might be regarded from an|these utterly ignorant people the best 
official point of view. ‘The facts of the | way of getting the most out of their 
case were these: Before 1891 the Pro-| country. Something more might be done 
tectorate was ruled by a Court of Equity | by educating the natives in ‘the matter 
composed of merchant traders, and of the | of timbering and clearing the ground. 
naval authorities on the coast, and how-| Again, it seemed that all tenders for 
ever imperfect that system of government Government stores were handed over to 
might be, it had at all events had the| /people wholly outside the district in 
merit of being very cheap. It had been | which the money was raised. Consider- 
pointed out to him that before 1891 cer-|ing that the traders had a very ast 


Sir C. Dilke, | 
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connection with Liverpool, and could | 
probably as easily supply the goods, it | 
was rather hard that the tenders should 
be given away behind their backs. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite had said that 
he looked forward to the time when the | 
Customs line, now separating most melt 
properly and artificially the great 
districts in that neighbourhood, wound 
be removed. He would like to know| 
whether any steps had been taken to try 
to arrange on one system the various 
duties now levied in these districts. It 
was about time that the anomaly of the 
Niger Coast Protectorate and the Niger 
Company existing side by side under 
different systems should come to an end. 
He acknowledged the valuable work of 
the Niger Company, and he did not 
aia of chartered companies’ on 
principle, but he thought that when the 
outlines of a district were fairly laid 
down, it was more desirable that the 
traders generally should be invited to 
occupy it than it should be monopolised 
by one large concern. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would lay before 
the House the fullest details he could of 
the Niger Coast Protectorate. 

Mr. 


STEVENSON, ‘referring to 
Armenia, asked whether the Under 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs could give 
the Committee fuller information than 
had yet been supplied as to the present 
condition of affairs in the three vilayets 
of Van, Kharput, and Diarbekr,, 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING '(North- 
amptonshire, E.) said that he should be 
glad to know whether he had rightly 
understood that the First Lord of the 
Treasury had said that Parliament would 


be consulted in the event of its be- 
coming necessary in the view of the 
Government to send any large or 


important English force to the Soudan. 


He strongly urged that Parliament 


ought to be consulted if ever any 
step of the kind should be contem- 
plated. He was aware that a course 


of this kind was considered desirable in 
the view of some of the ablest military 
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advisers of the Government, who were 
of opinion that the Egyptian forces who 
might be used in case of any extensive 
operations in the Soudan were not suffi- 
ciently to be relied upon, and would 
require to be materially supported by 
English troops. He wished to know 
whether they could understand that the 
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| Government were to some extent pledged 


to consult Parliament before they pro- 
ceeded to take the step of sending any 
large English force to the Soudan. On 
the subject of Eastern affairs, the 
Under Secretary had said that this 
country would go as far as the other 
Powers were willing to go. He wished 
to enter this emphatic protest. If this 
country was to fulfil its proper function 
in the European concert, it ought not 
to act as a mere follower of the will and 
purposes of the other Powers. It must 
endeavour to keep the peace with other 
Powers, and to prevent any discordant 
note as far as possible in connection with 
the joint action of the Powers. But 
this country would fail to discharge its 
true functions in the East in connection 
with this question for which we were so 
largely responsible, if it was to be the 
mere humble tool and follower of the 
other European Powers. In his opinion, 
this country ought rather to act as their 
guide and leader in a noble and generous 
policy in the East. He did not believe 
that a single word that was uttered by 
his hon. and learned Friend the late 
Attorney General was a whit too strong 
in regard to the obligations on this 
country to use other means to prevent 
any further development of the detest- 
able Turkish policy which had sought to 
stamp out the Christian populations and 
to destroy everything that might lead to 
the free development and autonomy of 
Christian states in the East. The 
Government ought to realise that the 
reason why Russia had played the part 
that she had with respect to Armenia 
during the past year was mainly because 
this country had failed to give her that 
guarantee without which it was hopeless 
H 


9 
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to expect that she would incur the vast 
responsibilities, and dangers and perils 
of undertaking the occupation and ad- 
ministration of Armenia. The failure 
that had occurred did not lie wholly at 
the door of Russia, but largely at the 
door of the Foreign Office of this country, 
because that guarantee had been with- 
held which would have enabled Russia to 
carry out safely the policy which many 
Russian statesmen had greatly at heart. 
There was nothing in the recent history 
of this country which had given the 
many friends of humanity and of noble 
causes more sorrowful regret than the 
absolute failure of the Foreign Minister 


{COMMONS} 
would be addressed to the French Goy- 





_after the noble and generous words he 
had addressed to Parliament when the 
Government came into power. 

*Mr. CURZON pointed out that in 
the speech which he made earlier in the 
evening he did not say that this country 
would be either the tool or the follower 
of any other Power; he spoke of 
unanimity of concert. All other Powers 
were equally concerned and engaged, 
and he should deprecate the use of any 
phraseology implying that one Power 
should either be in front or behind 
another in the action they were taking. 
As to Madagascar, he said that the 


French Government, after the campaign+House it could be done. 


was over, at first adopted a position with 
regard to the island which was not an- 
nexation, although it appeared to have 
some of the features of annexation, and 
which appeared to the Government to 
be new in international law. Her 


Majesty’s Government addressed a series4 


of representations containing their views 
of the case, and in a short time the 
French Foreign Minister announced that 
his Government had decided on annexa- 
tion. The question as to how far their 
position was altered by this annexation 
now decided upon was a matter which 


-Office. 
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ernment. Complaint was made of the 
want of uniformity of system in connee- 
tion with the various protectorates under 
the present arrangement. There was 
the protectorate of Zanzibar on the 
mainland and there was the inland pro- 
tectorate of Uganda. He did not see 
anything anomalous in the present stage 
of the development of the two side by 
side ; but the time might arrive before 
long when it would be desirable to put 
the administration in the mainland into a 
single hand. <As to the Niger Coast 
Protectorate, a commercial report was 
laid before Parliament yearly, and he 
assured his hon. Friend that the financial 
administration of the Protectorate was 
conducted on the most economical lines, 
With regard to the Italian Green-book 
and the Dispatch of Lord Salisbury, he 
might say in answer to the right hon. 
Baronet the Member [for the Forest of 
Dean and the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy, that there was only one Dispatch 
in it by Lord Salisbury, and as it was 
printed in English he saw no necessity 
for issuing it in a separate Blue-book. 
3ut if it was desired that the Dispatch 
should be printed on a separate piece of 
paper and laid on the Table of the 
In regard to 
the future of the various protectorates 
referred to by the right hon. Baronet, 


there could be no doubt that a time: 


would one day arrive when their ad- 
ministration would be transferred from 
the Foreign Office to the Colonial 
With reference to the condi- 
tion of the vilayets Kharput, Diarbekr, 
and Van, on which a question was put 
to him by the hon. Member for Eye, 
he might state that the situation at 
present was not free from apprehension. 
The people still went about in alarm, 
and there could be no doubt that the 


was under discussion with the French | massacres and disturbances had done 
Government at this moment, and in | great injury. At Van there had been an 


which they were receiving the advice of 
the Law Officers. It was probable that 





insurrection which, it was stated, was 
fomented by Armenians. Troops were 


at an early date further representations|sent there, and a large number of 


Mr. PF. A. Channing. R 
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persons were killed. Since then they 
had heard that the troops behaved well 
on that occasion, that the rebels fled, 
and that order had been restored. He 
appealed to the Committee to now allow 
the Vote to pass. 


Amendment negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported. 


Crass V. 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed :— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £237,318, be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Expenses 
of Her Majesty’s Embassies and Missions 
Abroad, and of the Consular Establishments 
Abroad, and other Expenditure chargeable on 
the Consular Vote.” 

*Sir C. DILKE drew attention to the 
fact that our South American Consulates 
were largely in the hands of German 
subjects, who were interested in German 
interests and trade. see 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) hoped that, considering the 
great disadvantages under which British 
trade laboured in many markets, the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
direct his attention to the promotion to 
the diplomatic service of those Consuls 
who distinguished themselves by their 
assistance to commerce. He also ex- 
pressed a hope that proper provision 
would be made for their Legations and 
Consulates in Chili, Peru, Central 
America, and elsewhere, so that an 
efficient substitute might be found for 
the Minister when he was incapacitated 
by illness or other causes. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked the right 
hon. Gentleman if he could state whether 
the military Vice-Consuls in Asia Minor 
were tied to any one particular place, 
or went about to where the occasion ap- 
peared to demand their presence. 

*Mr. CURZON said the military Vice- 
Consuls were not limited to any par- 
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ticular place, but travelled about the 
districts to which they were appointed. 
He was much obliged to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield and to the 
right hon. Baronet for calling his atten- 
tion to matters of very great importance. 
The question of their representation in 
the South American Republics was one 
he had been looking into, and he would 
continue to bear it in mind. With 
regard to the question of the defence of 
their commercial interests, referred to by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Shef- 
field, he would only say that that was 
not the occasion when he could state to 
the House the measures which were at 
the present moment before the Foreign 
Office, with the view of displaying their 
interest in British trade. If he could 
do so, he thought they would meet with 
the approbation of his hon. Friend. 

Dr. TANNER drew attention to the 
increase in the item for telegrams. 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; Committee also report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[26th June] further adjourned till Mon- 
day next. 


WEST HIGHLAND GUARANTEE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS [2xp JULY]. 
Resolution reported. 


COCOA BUTTER. 


“That the Duty of Customs now payable on 
Cocoa or Chocolate, ground, prepared, or in any 
way manufactured, under the provisions of the 
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Act 42 & 43 Vic., c. 21, s. 3, shall be payable 
on that product of the Cocoa bean which is 
generally known as Cocoa Butter.” 


Greenwich 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee on the Finance Bill, That 
they have power to make provision therein 
pursuant to the said Resolution.—( The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 





UGANDA RAILWAY 
(CONSOLIDATED FUND). 


Resolution reported :— 


“That it is expedient to make provision for 
the construction of a railway in Africa from 
Mombasa to Victoria Nyanza, through the 
Protectorates of Zanzibar, British East Africa, 
and Uganda, and to authorise the issue, out of 
the Consolidated Fund of any sums not exceed- 
ing in the whole £3,000,000 for that purpose ; 
and to authorise the Treasury to borrow, for the 
purpose of providing money for sums to be issued 
out of the Consolidated Fund, or for the repay- 
ment of sums so issued, by means of terminable 
annuities, such annuities to be paid out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament for Foreign and 
Colonial Services, and, if those moneys are in- 
sufficient, out of the Consolidated Fund.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Curzon, 
and Mr. Hanbury. 


UGANDA RAILWAY BILL. 


“To make provision for the construc- 
tion of a railway in Africa, from 
Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, 
through the Protectorates of Zanzibar, 
British East Africa, and Uganda,” 
presented accordingly, and read the First 
time ; to be read a Second time apon 
Monday next, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 305.] 





CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
[EXPENSES]. 


Resolution reported,— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Perlia- 
ment, of the expenses incurred by the Board of 
Trade in the execution of any Act of the present 
Session to make better provision for the Settle- 
ment of Trade Disputes.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 





Hospital. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next, 
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SHORT TITLES BILL [1.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LARCENY BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [1.1]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BURGLARY BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (EMPLOYMENT 
AND RATING) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Friday 17th 
July. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 


BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Resolved, that the Statement of the 
Estimated Income and Expenditure of 
Greenwich Hospital and of Travers’ 
Foundation for the year 1896-7 be 
approved.—( Secretary to the Admiralty.) 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock till 
Monday next. 
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Return had been laid before the House 
of the Correspondence with the Govern- 


HOUSE OF LORDS. ‘ment of India on the subject of the 
| payment of the Indian troops which had 
Monday, 6th July 1896. ‘been sent to Suakim, but the Papers 


‘had not been circulated among the 
——_ | Members of their Lordships’ House. In 
|view of the importance of the subject 


ecg pM No ‘and the action being taken on the matter 
TO VO . SSENTATIV . . 
PEERS FOR IRELAND). in the other House, the point was an 


Ordered and directed, That a Certif-|onPlonation should: get ce Mix 
cate be sent by the Clerk of the Parlia-; Paper had not been circulated. He was 
ments to the Clerk of the Crown in| aware, of course, that the noble Earl 
Ireland, stating that the Lord Chan- the Under Secretary was not responsible 
— — ray srg en a |for the omission, but it was obvious 

te | . . . 
Fight of pg sero of Waterford a eo han ae dae ef = 
vote at the elections of Representative! be founded in the House, should be 
Peers for Ireland has been established | circulated, and he wished to know why 
to the satisfaction of him the said Lord | jt had not been done. He also wished 
Chancellor ; and that the House of to ask the noble Earl whether he had 
eat tothe sid Clerk of the Crown in| the Davetch or Dispatches tron the 

e Dispatch or Dispatches from the 

Ireland: and it is hereby also ordered, Government of Aros regard to the 

That the said Report of the s+id Lord | recent treaty with France in respect to 

Chancellor be sent to the Clerk of the|Siam, and also the Correspondence 

Crown in Ireland. between the Ameer of Afghanistan and 
the inhabitants of Kafiristan. 

iene | *THeE UNDER SECRETARY oF 

ar D3 Silo Bia oe STATE ror INDIA (The Eart of 

PRIVATE BUSINESS. * Onstow) said he shared the surprise of 

the noble Earl that the Paper referred 

to, which was of great importance in 

view of the Debate which was to take 

place in the other House on the matter, 

Moved, That the Order made on the had not been circulated. On inquiry he 
16th day of March last, had been informed that the procedure in 

reference to Papers to be laid on the 

“That no Private Bill brought f the House | ‘ ‘ 
of Commons shall be seal a Bactenl Cine after Table of that House was governed by 
Tuesday the 23rd day of June next,” what took place in the other House, and 

‘ j : he had learned with some surprise that 
be apenand with, and that the Bill be the Members of the House of Commons 
Read 2"; agreed to. had not received copies of the Paper 
ae ee 3 either. [Laughter.] The Papers could, 
a. a PT {4 an sale course, be obtained at the Printed 
meg a : fa 0 be. propos | Paper Office; but, in view of the 

y the Committee of Selection. importance of the subject and the Debate 

|that would be raised upon it, he would 

EAST SURREY WATER BILL [u1.] take the necessary steps to see that the 

ee ; H-L.J- | Papers were circulated among their 

Returned from the Commons, agreed | Lordships. With respect to the other 

|Papers referred to, they had _ been 
camel |presented to the House of Commons, 
i q }and if the noble Earl would move for 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. ‘them in that House they should be 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said’ printed. 
he wished to put a question to the noble) Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY said 
Earl the Under Secretary for India. A | it was very desirable that Papers of an 
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BELFAST CORPORATION BILL. 
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important character should be circulated 
as soon as possible, not only on account 
of the information they contained, but 
in order to call the attention of their 
Lordships to the fact that such Papers 
had been laid on the Table. He moved 
formally for the production of the 
the Papers to which he had referred. 


IRISH CHURCH ACT, 1869, AMENDMENT 
(REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES) 
BILL [u.1.] 

*THE Eart oF BELMORE moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill. He said 
the subject which the Measure dealt 
with bristled with technicalities, and 
in the observations he had to make 
he would endeavour to pass over those 
technicalities as lightly as possible and 
confine himself chiefly to what might be 
called the more popular aspect of the 
subject. The present state of the law 
with regard to tithe rent-charge in Ire- 
land was laid down very clearly in a 
Memorandum which Lord Rosebery sub- 
mitted to the House just as he left office 
last year. In that Memorandum it was 
said :— 

“By the Irish Church Act of 1869 (32 & 
33 Vict., c. 42, s. 12) all the tithe rent-charge 
in Ireland became vested in the Church Tem- 
poralities Commissioners, who have since become 
the Irish Land Commission. The Irish Church 
(Amendment) Act of 1872 (35 & 36 Vict., 
¢. 90, 8. 7) provides two methods through which 
tithe rent-charge can be redeemed by the owner 
of the land charged therewith :—(1) By a cash 
payment equal to 22} times the amount of such 
rent-charge after deducting from the latter the 
average sum in the pound paid for poor rates 
during the five years before 1869. (2) By an 
annuity for 52 years calculated at the rate of 
£4 9s. per cent.on the purchase money, as above 
arrived at. By the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887 (50 & 51 Vict., ¢. 33, s. 15) the Land 
Commission may, with the consent of the 
Treasury, in the case of land sold under the 
Land Purchase Acts, redeem the tithe rent- 
charge at a price to be fixed by them—i.c., at 
less than 225 years’ purchase.’’ 


That was the law as it stood at present, 
and those persons in Ireland who were 
interested in the matter asked that in 
consequence of what they thought was a 
miscalculation which was made when 
the Irish Church Act was passing 
through Committee some relief should be 
given them. The Treasury maintained 
that there was no miscalculation, because 
the amount of the annuity was based on 


Earl of Kimberley. 


{LORDS} 
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the terms of the Irish Church Act. No 
doubt the amount of the annuity was so 
based, but he contended that by fix. 
ing the number of years at 52, those 
who commuted their annuities and 
received an advance from the Irish 
Fund would have to repay a very much 
larger sum of money than had been lent 
to them. The Irish Church Bill as 
originally introduced provided for com- 
pulsory commutation of tithe rent-charge 
in 45 years, but when the Bill was in 
Committee Mr. Gladstone, for some 
reason which he did not explain, gave 
up the principle of compulsion and 
lengthened the term from 45 to 52 years, 
without altering the amount of the 
annuity. Theclause as thus altered was 


‘passed without any discussion so far as 


could be made out from the pages of 
“ Hansard.” He had brought the subject 
before the House on move than one 
occasion. He brought it forward in 
1894 and again last year, and on both 
occasions there was some discussion. 
Since the change of Government last year, 
the Treasury had again looked into the 
matter, and he believed they practically 
found he was right in his contention, for 
they had issued an Order that when uncom- 
muted tithe was compulsorily redeemed 
in the Land Purchase Court, the Commis- 
sioners might accept a price of not less 
than 20 years’ purchase. For the present 
they had stopped there, but he observed 
that in the Irish Land Bill which had been 
introduced in another place they admitted 
the principles of 45 years against 52 years. 
By the first clause of this Bill he pro- 
posed that the Irish Land Commission 
might order the reduction of the annual 
sum payable under the Act of 1869, or 
as amended by any other Act, upon the 
application of any person who wished to 
pay off his mortgage and owed the 
Treasury, and that the calculation upon 
which this was to be done should be 
based on a term of 45 instead of 52 
years, to apply to any sum that might 
be owing. This would undoubtedly give 
a considerable relief to many persons 
who were suffering from a reduction of 
rents. It would enable them to invest 
part of the purchase money in the case 
of sales of settled estates to tenants, in 
redeeming their tithe rent charge annul 
ties over the whole estate, whether sold 
or not. It was legal to do this; it 
was provided for by one of the Land 
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Acts, and it would give a much better 
investment for the money as regarded 
immediate income, than any one who 
was tied up by a trust could get at 
present. By the second clause they 
asked that when some one had been 
paying these sinking-fund annuities for 
a period of upwards of 20 years he 
should be entitled to go to the Land 
Commission and to ask how much had 
to be paid off, how much was owing, and 
to obtain a further annuity calculated 
upon the balance, with liberty to begin 
afresh term. That would also probably 
give considerable relief to many persons, 
particularly to those who owned small 
estates ; and it would not cost the country 
apenny. The third clause had been 
added in order to place the persons who 
might have commuted their tithe and 
afterwards obtained a smaller annuity 
under Clause 2 in a similar position to 
those who were affected by Clause 1, 
and also those persons from whom the 
Land Commission might now accept 20 
years’ purchase. He thought it was 
only fair that every one should stand on 
the same footing. The Measure was 
not an ambitious one, and he hoped 
their Lordships would read it a Second 
time. 

THe Marquess or LONDON.- 
DERRY supported the Bill. He said 
there were a vast number of persons in 
Ireland who would be grateful to his 
noble Friend for having brought this 
Measure forward. It was a well-known 
fact in Ireland that next to actual taxa- 
tion there was no public charge that was 
so widely felt or which affected such a 
number of persons as that of the eccle- 
siastical tithe charge. The Church 
Temporalities Commission in 1880 re- 
ported that when the Irish Church Act 
was passed in 1869 there were no fewer 
than 36,000 persons who paid rent 
charges under the present system. He 
mentioned the fact to show that this 
was not a Measure brought forward 
solely for the benefit of Irish landlords. 
No doubt political opponents would 
attempt to make political capital out of 
the Measure as they had done with 
reference to another Bill which had 
recently passed the other House. The 
teturns presented to Parliament in 1872 
showed that out of a total number of 
19,457 landed proprietors in Ireland 
only 13,000 might be considered Irish 
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landlords, In all probability the num- 
bers were the same now as then, and 
therefore this Measure, if carried, would 
affect very nearly three times as many 
personsasthere were landlords in Ireland. 
Up to 1872 the whole number of 36,000 
ratepayers were entitled by Parliament 
to have those rents revised periodically. 
This privilege had always been possessed 
by the payers of tithe in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and at present, 
although this privilege was taken away 
from the pavers of ecclesiastical rent 
charge, it had never been taken away 
from those who paid the lay tithe 
charge. He did not think that the 
reason of this change was very far to 
seek. In 1869 the Treasury advanced 
£9,000,000 on the security of the Irish 
Church Estate, and naturally the Trea- 
sury were greatly interested in pre- 
venting either the capital or the annual 
value of the ecclesiastical tithe charge 
falling or in any way being reduced ; 
and, consequently, in order to safeguard 
the interests of the Treasury, an Act— 
he might say a silent Act—was passed 
which deprived the payers of tithe of 
the right to have their rents raised. 
He said that the Act was carried 
silently in Parliament, for in neither 
House was it debated, and, consequently, 
those affected by the change in 1872 to 
safeguard the money advanced in 1869 
never had an opportunity to put forward 
their claims or right in either House of 
Parliament. It might be well to bring 
under their Lordships’ notice what was 
the value of the Irish Church property 
in respect of ecclesiastical tithe rent at 
the time the Irish Church Act of 1&69 
was passed, and when the advance of 
£9,000,000 was made. The evidence of 
Mr. Morrough O’Brien had been brought 
under his notice. In all matters con- 
nected with land statistics this Gentle- 
man was a high authority, and his 
remarks before the Commission held to 
inquire into the financial relations be- 
tween England and Ireland were inter- 
esting. Mr. O’Brien stated — 


“that the tithe percentage which was the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church in 1869 was £410,000 
per annum, while the perpetuity and other rents 
brought in to the Irish Church £131,000. There 
were, however, certain difficulties with regard 
to this rent charge. In the first place it was 
difficult to identify ; in the second place it was 
costly to collect ; and in the third place it was 
not easily saleable in the open market.” 


212 


Amendment Bill. 
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He also stated that, “as a rule, it was 
not worth more than 17 years’ purchase.” 
The number of years’ purchase laid down 
by the Treasury was 22} years, which 
was an unfair number to place on the 
tithe-rent payers. Mr. O’Brien, speaking 
of perpetual rent, said it was not worth 
more than 21 years’ purchase, and this 
statement was corroborated by the 
O’Conor Don in his evidence before the 
Bessborough Commission. He stated— 


current prices, and, therefore, not so valuable 
as fee farm rents.” 


He also stated— 


rents at 25 years’ purchase.” 
And it was proved that £2,779,000 was 


added to the value of those annuities. 
The deduction, therefore, 


make from this evidence naturally was 


that the Church property was artificially | 


swollen to this large sum to the detri- 
ment of the land-owning class. Since 
1869 the £9,000,000 advanced by the 
Treasury had nearly been paid off; it 
would be paid off in a few years by the 
£300,000 a year which had been paid 
up till now by those who had to pay 
the tithe-rent charge. £300,000 a year 
was somewhat more than 75 per cent. 
of the whole income which the Irish 
Church derived from the tithe -rent 
charges. It was, therefore, felt that, 
having paid this sum of money for many 
years,and the £9,000,000 being nearly paid 
off, there was no need for the Treasury 
to extract this large sum of money now ; 


therefore, it was thought that the Trea- | 


sury might easily lighten the burden of 
the tithe-rent-charge payers at the 
present time. His noble Friend referred 


to the fact that 224 years’ purchase of 


tithe had always been considered too} 


high, and he could show, from statements 
that he could quote with perfect confi- 
dence, that 224 years’ purchase was far 
higher than those rent charges could be 
bought at in the open market. This 
statement was endorsed in 1869 in the 


House of Commons by Mr. Herbert, at 
a time when the agricultural depression | 
in Ireland was nothing like what it was | 


Mr. Herbert: said | 


at the present time. 


The Marquess of Londonderry. 


{LORDS} 
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it was impossible for the Government to 
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that the Returns of the Encumbered 
Estates Court showed that, from 1850 
to 1869, the average price of such 
property was only 15} years’ purchase, 
On the same occasion Mr. Gladstone 
admitted the excessive character of the 
price, which he sought to justify by the 
fact that the landlord might extinguish it 
by agreeing to pay it for 52 years. That 
was what his noble friend was trying to 


| bring under their notice. Mr. Gladstone 
“that the Church rents were variable with the | 


|stated that to the arrangement there 
were three parties—the Exchequer, the 
|Church Fund, and the landlord. The 
Exchequer had to lend money at 3} per 
“that the Church Act fixed the tithe - rent | 
charge at 22} years’ purchase, and the perpetual | 
‘regard to the Church Fund, a property 
| usually sold at 17 and a fraction was to 


cent. In ordinary times that was not a 
bad transaction for the Exchequer. With 


net 224. That was not a bad transaction 


‘for the Church Fund. As regarded the 
which the) 
land-owning and tithe-rent-paying class, 


landlord, instead of a perpetual annuity 
he- was to pay the tithe-rent charge 
for 52 years, and that was not a bad 
transaction as regarded the tithe-rent 
charge. At the same time there was a 
great change of policy, and the exten- 
sion of the rent charge was attained. He 
hoped that the Treasury might see their 
way clear in this matter. 

THe Eart or RANFURLY said 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
already in Debate shown his sympathy 
for the tithe-rent payers, but he regretted 
that it was not in his power to say that 
the Irish Government was in favour of 
this Bill. The fact was that the Bill as 
at present put forth was quite unwork- 
able, possibly owing to its drafting. The 
title of the Bill was really a wrong title. 
The second clause in the Bill was the 
same as a clause in the new Irish Land 
Bill which would shortly come before the 
other House. The drafting of Clauses 3 
and 4 was such that the Irish Govern 
ment considered that the intentions of 
the promoters of the Measure would be 
absolutely defeated. Under these cir- 
cumstances he would ask the noble Lord 
either to withdraw the Measure or move 
As it at present stood 


give it a Second Reading. 
*Tue Eart or BELMORE moved 
that the Debate be adjourned. 


Further Debate adjourned sine die. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Metropolitan Counties 


[The Eart of Mortey, Chairman of 
Committees, in the Chair. | 


Clause 1,— 


SLAUGHTER OF FOREIGN ANIMALS. 


(1.) For Section 24 of the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1894, shall be substituted the following 
sections namely :— 


“The provisions set forth in Part 1. (slaughter 
at port of landing) of the Third Schedule to 
this Act shall apply to all foreign animals other 
than— 

(a) foreign animals the landing of which 
is for the time being prohibited by 
order of the Boara of Agriculture; 
and 


(>) foreign animals intended for exhibition 
or other exceptional purposes, and the 
landing of which is allowed for the 
time being by the Board, subject to the 
provisions of Part II. (quarantine) of 
the Third Schedule to this Act.” 


(2.) Section 26 of the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894, is hereby repealed. 


Lorp HERSCHELL gave notice that 
he would, after the Third Reading, 
move an Amendment to provide that 
if by an address of either House of 
Parliament it was represented to Her 
Majesty that any particular colony or 
country was free from cattle disease, and 
that cattle might be admitted from such 
colony or country without any danger of 
introducing or spreading disease, then it 
should be lawful for Her Majesty in 
Council to make an Order allowing the 
admission of such cattle. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND trusted 
that the Lord Privy Seal would not 
accept the Amendment, as it went to the 
very root of the Bill. He pointed out 
that there were some diseases in cattle 
which it was impossible to detect until 
they were killed. He mixed a good deal 
with the farmers of this country, and was 
on very friendly relations with a great 
number, and he thought there was 
scarcely any difference of opinion worth 
speaking of among the agriculturists of 
this country as to this Measure being a 
remarkably good one, and one which 
a to be carried through in its present 
orm. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
this was hardly the occasion on which to 
debate the Amendment of his noble and 
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learned Friend. He utterly dissented 
from every word the noble Duke had 
uttered. 

THE Duke or RICHMOND: Very 
likely. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said it 
was assumed that it was absolutely 
necessary that the Bill should pass in its 
present shape ; and that every agricul- 
turist in the country —— 

THE Duke or RICHMOND: No, 
pardon me; I said the great bulk of 
agriculturists, not every one. 

THe Eart on KIMBERLEY said, 
the great: bulk of those who expected to 
get protection for their animals no doubt 
desired it. He should be entirely pre- 
pared to support the Amendment, and to 
give very good reasons why it could be 
introduc-d into the Measure without en- 
dangering the immunity of our cattle 
from disease. 


Clauses | and 2 agreed to. 


On the Motion, “ That this be the title 
of the Bill ”—(Diseases of Animals Act, 
1896), 


THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (Vis- 
count Cross) said, that asa promise had 
been given in the other House that the 
Act should not come into operation till 
the lst of January next, he would move 
an Amendment to that effect on the 
Motion for the Third Reading. 


Title agreed to. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill 
to be read 3* to-morrow. 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES WATER 


BOARD BILL [u.1.]. 

On the Motion of THe CHAN- 
CELLOR or tue DUCHY or LAN- 
CASTER (Lorp James of Hererorp), 
this Bill was read a Third time. 
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2,— 


Clause 


CONSTITUTION OF WATER BOARD. 
The members of the Water Board 
shall be appointed as follows :— 


Sixteen by the London County Council, 
Two by the Common Council of the City of 
London, 


Two by the Council of the County of Middle- | 


sex, 

Two by the Council of the County of Essex. 

Two by the Council of the County Borough 
of West Ham. 


One by the Council of each of the other | 


metropolitan counties, 
One by the Conservators of the River Thames, 
One by the Lee Conservancy Board. 


*Tue Ear, or DENBIGH moved an | 


Amendment, the object of which was to 


entitle the Common Council of the City | 


of London to have four representatives 


on the Water Board, instead of two as | 


proposed in the Bill. 
Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said 


he was sorry he could not accept the | 


Amendment. It would involve a re- 
adjustment which he was unable to make, 


and the two Conservancy Boards had | 


expressed indignation at the proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Tue Eart or DENBIGH moved, as | 


an alternative Amendment, to add at the 
end of the clause the words— 

“and the Chamberlain of the City of London 
as trustee of the sinking fund applicable to 
portions of the capitals of the metropolitan 
water companies.” 


He asked the noble and learned Lord | 


whether he could allow the addition of 
one more member to the Water Board, 
in the person of the Chamberlain of the 
City of London. That gentleman was 
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| bodies came to be purchased. The result 
of the action of the Corporation was that 
'a clause was inserted in the Bill giving 
| the companies additional powers, but by 
which a portion of the margin of profit 
that would accrue to the companies was 
| practically handed over to the Corpora- 
tion. In consequence, the amount re- 
\ceived by the Corporation under the 
‘clause to which he referred would be 
£20,000 this year, and would be £50,000 
next year. The amount of invested 
capital now affected by the Sinking 
Fund clauses was £2,890,000, and 
eventually it would amount to a much 
larger sum. It was anticipated that 
|before very long some £267,600 per 
annum would be paid into the coffers 
of the Corporation from the source he 
had indicated. The aggregate sum so 
|received would ultimately go towards 
the purchase of the companies’ under- 
takings. When the Sinking Fund was 
established, it was deemed expedient to 
|appoint a trustee to take charge of it, 
and the Chamberlain of the City of 
| London was accordingly appointed the 
trustee. He now asked the noble and 
learned Lord, in consideration of the fact 
that the Corporation had saved for the 
ratepayers this large sum by their action 
| 10 years ago, to give the City exceptional 
treatment by appointing their Chamber- 
lain an additional Member of the Water 
| Board set up by the Bill. Inasmuch as the 
| Chamberlain of the City would practi- 
| cally have the command of this very large 
'sum, which was to be used for the pur- 
pose of buying out the Water Companies 
he had a right to a seat on the Board, 
which would have the control of the 
undertaking. He hoped that the noble 
|and learned Lord would see his way to 


the trustee of the sinking fund, which | adopting the Amendment which he had 
had been brought into existence two| moved. 

years ago, owing largely to the action of| *Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said 
the Corporation. In 1886 the Water|that he was sorry he had again to 
Companies asked for powers to raise | refuse to accept an Amendment moved 
money by borrowing at 4 per cent., | by the noble Lord. The present Amend- 
which they intended to employ in matters | ment had certainly taken him by sur- 
that would return 7 per cent., leaving) prise, and if adopted it would entirely 
them a clear profit of 3 per cent., on the | upset the arrangement that had been 


amount borrowed. The Corporation felt 
that if they assented to this proposal on 
the part of the companies, the burden 
would be cast upon the ratepayers of 
paying the companies a largely-increased 
price when the undertakings of those 





entered into under which the Board was 
to be a representative body. In these 
circumstances he could not assent to the 
noble Lord’s proposals that an official of 
the Corporation of London should be 
made a member of the Board. 
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*Tue Eart oF DENBIGH sail that in 


the circumstances he begged leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Metropolitan Counties 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 5,— 


EXPENSES OF WATER BOARD. 





(1.) The expenses of and incidental to the 
exercise by the water board of their powers and | 
duties under this Act shall be defrayed by the | 
councils of the metropolitan counties in propor- | 
tion to the total annual value of the parishes in | 
each county situate within the metropolitan | 
water area, and supplied wholly or partly with | 
water by any of the metropolitan water com- | 
panies, but any parish which is not so situate 
or so supplied shall be exempt from contribution | 
towards those expenses. | 
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fixed by the council or other authority appoint- 
ing them: Provided that— 

(a.) One-third, as nearly as may be, of the 
members appointed by the London 
County Council shall retire by rotation 
in every year. 

(b.) The members appointed by any vtner 
council shall not continue in office for 
more than three months after the next 
triennial election of councillors of that 
council, or in the case of a county 
borough or of the City of London, or 
of any other authority for more than 
three years. 

(c.) A retiring member may be re-appointed. 

(¢.) The county councillors elected for the 
City of London shall not vote in the 
appointment of members by the London 
County Council. 


(2.) A member of the water board need not 
| be a member of the council or other authority 


(2.) For the purposes of this section “annual | by whom he is appointed. 
value” shall mean the value as determined for | 
the purpose of the county rate, or in the case of 
a county borough 
borough rate. 


| (3.) A person interested otherwise than as 
; | ratepayer «r consumer of water in any metropo- 
for the purposes of the | jitan water company shall not be qualified to be 
|a member of the water board. 
- i (4.) The water board shall, with respect to 
*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD | their proceedings and quorum, the appointment 
moved in Sub;section (1), after the words | and powers of a chairman, the appointment, 
“or so supplied shall,” to insert the | Powers and proceedings of committees, the pro- 
aT vision of an office, and the appointment of 
words | officers for the execution of the duties of the 
“unless the County Council resolve that the | board, be in the same position as if they were a 
expenses shall be defrayed as general ex- | County Council. 
penses.”’ (5.) The accounts of the water boards and 
their officers shall, for the purpose of the enact- 
He said that by the Bill, as drawn, the| ments relating to the audit of accounts of 
expenses of the Trust were thrown | County Councils, be deemed to be accounts of 
entirely upon the parishes supplied with | * County Council and their officers. 
water by the Water Companies. Inthe) *[Tq~y Eart or DENBIGH moved to 
course of communications which had omit Sub-section (1) (d). This was 
passed, it had been ascertained that | another humble endeavour on his part to 
in some of the counties, especially in | obtain some exceptional treatment in 
one, a few parishes only were supplied with | fayour of the Corporation of London. 
water. Under these circumstances it|The sub-section which he proposed to 
would be very hard upon those parishes | Jeave out provided that the county coun- 
if the expenses were thrown upon them. | g¢jJlors elected for the city of London 
He had, therefore, introduced the present | should not vote in the appointment of 
Amendment, which would enable the) members of the London County Council 
County Council to determine whether | for the Water Board. 
the expenses should be borne generally) *Lorn JAMES or HEREFORD said 
by the county, or only by the parishes. | that this matter had been mentioned to 
He thought that the suggestion con- | him before, and he must say that he saw 
. tained in the Amendment was a reason- | no objection to the Amendment. Un- 
able one. |fortunately, however, the Amendment 
had not been circulated in time, it 
‘having only just been put into their 
Lordships’ hands, and if the Amend- 
ment were accepted it might be objected 
that they were strengthening the city at 
the expense of the London County 
|Council. He thought that the best 
‘course the noble Earl could adopt would 
be to apply to the President of the Local 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 7,— 


CONSTITUTION AND PROCEEDINGS OF , 
WATER BOARD. 
(1.) The members of the water board shall be 


appointed at such times and in such manner, 
and shall hold office for such time as may be | 
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Government Board whilst the Bill was 
passing through the House of Commons. 
He understood that the Amendment 


would, in that case, receive favourable 


consideration. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY said the 
remarks of the noble and learned Lord 
gave him an opportunity of asking him a 


question of some considerable importance, | 


namely, whether it was seriously in- 
tended to proceed with this Bill in the 
House of Commons ? 


*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said | 
that the Bill would certainly be pro- | 


ceeded with unless unduly opposed. The 
Measure had been framed to meet the 
views of all parties interested, and if it 
were opposed at al] it would be opposed 
from one quarter only, namely, by the 
London County Council. The only 
ground upon which they could oppose 
it was that they desired to be the water 
authority for other authorities as well as 
for themselves. | Unless they persisted 
in making this demand, which Parlia- 
ment had hitherto refused to grant, the 
Bill would be successfully passed into 
law. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said that he 
could not agree that the only objection 
to the Bill was that the London County 
Council desired to control the water 
supply of other communities. All that 
they desired was that they should con- 
trol the water supply of London. 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said 
that the London County Council had 
already got that. The Bill created 
machinery by which the London County 
Council would be able to obtain the 
control of the water supply within their 
own area while allowing the other com- 
munities to do the same in their own 
districts. 


*THE Eart or DENBIGH asked the | 


noble and learned Lord whether he was 
to understand that in the event of his 
withdrawing his Amendment at that 
stage of the Bill the noble and learned 
Lord would favourably recommend the 
matter to the Local Government Board 
in the other House of Parliament. 
*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD 
replied in the affirmative. 

*THE Eart or DENBIGH said then 
upon that understanding he would beg 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Lord James of Hereford. 
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Clause 8,— 


POWER OF COUNTY COUNCIL TO APPLY TO 
WITHDRAW FROM WATER BOARD. 


Whereas it is intended that, save as regards 
|the metropolitan water companies, nothing in 
| this Act should affect any existing right or 
| power of any company or body supplying water 
| to any part of the metropolitan water area : 
| And whereas it may hereafter be found bene- 
| ficial to vest in the council of any metropolitan 
|county the power to supply water to that 
county: Be it further enacted, as follows ;— 

(1.) The council of any metropolitan county 
may promote a Bill in Parliament for the 
purpose of providing or controlling (whether 
by virtue of any agreement with the water 
board or otherwise) a water supply for their 
county or any part thereof, and any such 
Bill may provide for the withdrawal of the 
representatives of such council from the 
water board, and for making any conse- 
quential alteration in the metropolitan 
water area and in the provisions of this 
Act. 

2.) In the event of the water board pro- 
moting any Bill in Parliament for the 
purpose of acquiring or controlling the 
undertaking of any metropolitan water 
company, or of procuring a fresh supply of 
water to any part of the metropolitan water 
area, the council of any metropolitan county 
may apply to Parliament for the insertion 
in such Bill of provisions enabling that 
council to withdraw their representatives 
from the water board, and to acquire or 
control such portion of any undertaking 
proposed to be acquired or controlled under 
the Bill as is situate in their county and 
may reasonably be considered to be exclu- 
sively required for the part of the county 
which was previously supplied by the under- 
taking, and of provisions for making any 
consequential alterations of this Act. 

(3.) A parish in a metropolitan county, but 
outside the metropolitan water area, shall, 
until otherwise provided by Parliament, be 
exempt from contributing to the expenses 
incurred by the council of such county in 
promoting, or opposing, or applying for 
the insertion of provisions in any Bill 
above mentioned which does not affect 
such parish. 


*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD 
‘moved, after the words “ affect any exist- 
‘ing right” to insert the word “ interest.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


| *Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD 
moved to insert at the end of the clause 
| after the word “ parish ” the words— 


“unless the County Council resolve that those 
expenses shall be defrayed as general expenses. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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On the Motion 
pass,” 


“That the Bill do 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY asked 
under what clause in the Bill the London 
County Council were empowered to take 
control over the district over which it 
presided. 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said 

that the noble Earl had quite misunder- 
stood him. By the Transfer Bill the 
London County Council sought to obtain 
the power of obtaining the transfer of 
the Water Companies’ powers to them- 
selves, and they had persisted in that 
demand. By this Bill, an opportunity 
would be afforded to each community to 
obtain from the Legislature powers to 
control their own water area, and the 
London County Council would have a 
similar power. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said that under 
the Bill the Water Board would have 
the power to come to Parliament and 
get the control of its own water. There 
was power given to each of the 
outside counties to separate themselves 
altogether. If they aJl did that, it 


might be said that the London County 
Council would be left alone to manage 


their own water. 

*Lorpv JAMES 
They will. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : 
your Bill for ? 

*Lorpv JAMES or HEREFORD con- 
tended that before the proposals in this 
Bill County Councils had no power 
to come to Parliament to promute a 
water Bill. The hon. and learned Lord 
ought to have that in his mind. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH : The noble 
and learned Lord is entirely wrong. 
The County Council has the power to 
come to Parliament to ask for power to 
acquire water. 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: I 
was speaking of the County Councils of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Hertfordshire, and the 
other counties. You cannot separate the 
water companies’ properties until you 
can create a power which will allow all 
the bodies that are to supply the water 
to come and ask for legislation. Of 
course the London County Council can 
do so, but they cannot get rid of the 
surrounding areas. By allowing them 
to separate themselves, you allow the 
London County Council to do what 


or HEREFORD: 


Then what is 
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they could not do before, namely, to 


obtain separation from the surrounding 
areas. 


Amendment Bill. 


Bill passed, and sent to the 


Commons. 


FISHERY ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [1.1.]. 

*Tue SECRETARY or toe BOARD 
oF TRADE (The Eart of Dupzey), in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said that, with the exception of a few 
drafting alterations, it was identical with 
the Bill introduced last vear by the then 
President of the Board of Trade. The 
Bill was divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with sea fisheries and applicable 
to the whole of the United Kingdom, 
and the second dealing with fresh water 
fisheries and applicable to England 
alone. The first clause of Part IT. had 
been embodied in a separate Bill which 
had passed the other House, and had 
been read a Third time that afternoon 
by their Lordships. He should therefore 
propose in Committee that that clause 
should be struck out. The remaining 
clauses of Part II. were framed merely 
to clear up certain doubts which had 
arisen as to the interpretation of 
previous fresh water fishery Acts. Part 
I. was designed to put a stop to 
trading in undersized flat fish, and was 
founded on the Report of the Select 
Committee which sat in 1893 under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Tweedmouth. 
Previous to the appointment of that 
Committee, strong representations had 
been made to the Board of Trade by 
fishing associations and by private 
persons in favour of restricting the sale 
of undersized and immature fish, and it 
was alleged that unless some action was 
speedily taken not only would the trade 
of our fishing fleet be damaged, but also 
a source of food, so important to the 
country, would be greatly decreased. 
Not only was there great waste in con- 
sequence of the number of these small 
fish that were thrown away, but the 
price of larger fish was increased, since 
the cost of the freight of the whole con- 
signment had to be defrayed out of the 
proceeds of the sale of that portion 
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which was marketable. It was true 
that the figures laid before the Com- 
mittee showed, on the whole, that there 
had been a slight increase in the number 
of flat fish caught within recent years ; but 
that increase did not seem proportionate 
to the enormous growth in the number of 
steam trawlers, to the improvements in 
nets, and the extended area over which 
fishing vessels uvperated. After hearing 
a great deal of evidence on this point, 
Lord Tweedmouth’s Committee came to 
the conclusion that in regard to the more 
valuable classes of flat fish, especially | 
soles and plaice, the fishing grounds of 
the North Sea had become considerably 
depleted, and that there was a great 
falling off in the size of flat fish) 
caught in the older fishing grounds of 
the North Sea. The Committee recom- | 
mended that a size limit should be fixed | 
by law, and it was suggested that eight 
inches should be the limit in the case of | 
soles and plaice, and 10 inches in the 
case of turbot and brill. Those limits 
were adopted in the Bill, as they 
«approximated as far as possible those in 
force in other countries. In France, in 
Belgium, and in Denmark, restrictions | 
of this kind had already been imposed. | 
Tt had been argued that before a Bill of 
this kind was passed some arrangement 
should be arrived at with foreign 
countries for general action. He could 
not see any force in that contention. 
Whether it might be possible in the 
future to arrive at an international 
understanding was a question on which 
he could hardly express an_ opinion. 
He hoped that it might be possible, but 
however that might be, surely the possi- 
bility of such action in the future con- 
stituted no valid reason why this country | 
should postpone doing what it could to 
remedy an undoubted evil. The passage 
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of the Bill would in no way hamper 
future action on international lines. | 
On the contrary, he believed it would | 
facilitate it. It might be said that to| 
forbid the sale of these smal] fish would | 
not prevent their destruction, that no 
legislation would deter them from enter- 
ing the net, and that unless the fisher- 
men was compelled constantly to raise 
his net, most, if not all, of the fish 
would be dead before they were taken 
on board. But he asked their Lordships 
to remember that the places where these | 
small fish abounded were well known, | 


Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
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and therefore by prohibiting their sale it 
was hoped to make it no longer worth 
the while of stenm trawlers to frequent 
those localities, and to establish sanc- 
tuaries in the sea where such fish could 
be preserved. He begged to move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH did not wish 
to let the Bill pass without a single word 
because it seemed to him that the 
method adopted for securing life to these 
small fish under the Bill was not suffi- 
cient. The noble Lord had pointed out 
very clearly the weak spot in the Bill in 
his last remarks. Unfortunately it was 
impossible to avoid catching small fish, 
and when they got into the net they 
were so much injured that they were 


| practically dead when brought on board. 


Consequently if these fish were not 
allowed to be sold a great amount of 


| stuff which was good for food would be 


wasted. What was wanted was to pre- 
vent fishermen going to those particular 
portions of the sea where these small fish 
were found, and the only way to arrive 
at that was by a convention of the 
various nations fishing the North Sea, 
and to apply rules which were agreed on 
by fishermen of the different nationalities. 
That was the method which commended 
itself to the noble Marquess opposite last 
year, for on the Third Reading of the 
Scotch Fisheries Bil], he introduced a 
provision which prevented the proposals 
of the Bill from coming into operation 
until they had been assented to bya 
convention of the other Powers fishing 
The restrictions 
which would be imposed by this Bill 
would be chiefly felt by shrimpers and 
other small fishermen in shallow waters. 
It could hardly be contended that their 
operations seriously reduced the stock of 
fish in the sea, and he doubted whether 
it was quite fair to apply the proposed 
prohibition to them. He held that it 
would be far better not to put into 
operation the proposed provision for the 
prohibition of the sale of fish unless they 
could obtain a general agreement among 
all the Powers fishing in the North Sea 
to the establishment of sanctuaries in 
the sea where these small fish might grow 
to maturity unharmed. 


Read 2* (according to Order) ; and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 
BILL [u.1.]. 
Toe LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (The Duke of DrevonsuiRe) 
rose to present a Bill to make further 
provision with respect to the University 
of London. He said: It may be con- 
yenient to your Lordships that I should 
make a short statement as to the cir- 
cumstances that have led to the intro- 
duction of this Bill. This is a subject 
which has been under consideration for 


London University 
COMMISSION 
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the subject of the draft charter was 
moved by Mr. Bartley in the House of 
Commons, and carried. In April 
1892, the question was referred to 
another Commission, my noble Friend 
Lord Cowper being the Chairman. The 
Commissioners reported two years ago 
in favour of making London University 
a teaching as well as an examining 
University, and recommended the ap- 
pointment of a statutory Commission 


Commission Bill. 


| with powers to carry out the details of 


a very considerable time. In 1886 a/|the scheme which they recommended. 
petition to the Queen in Council was|A Bill dealing with the question was 
presented by University and King’s introduced in this House by Lord Play- 
Colleges praying for the establishment of |fair in the last Session of the late 
a teaching University for London. | Parliament, but it was not proceeded 
Notices were published which gave an| with in consequence of the Dissolution. 
opportunity to those who were interested |The scheme proposed by Lord Cowper’s 
in the subject to be heard. Whilst the|Commission has received the formal 
petition was supported by a very large | adhesion of all the colleges and institu- 
number of persons of great educational | tions concerned, and the Senate and 
authority and eminence, it was strongly |Convocation of London University have 
opposed by the London and Durham | passed resolutions in its favour. Your 
Universities. In the same year a| Lordships must not, however, suppose 
petition to the Queen in Council was|that complete unanimity exists, as 
also presented by the Royal College of| might be inferred from the bare state- 
Physicians and the Royal College of|ment of these facts. I believe that 


Surgeons asking for incorporation and |neither University College nor King’s 


the power to grant degrees in medicine | College is altogether satisfied with the 
and surgery. The consideration of these |scheme as sketched out in the Commis- 
petitions was not proceeded with because |sioners’ Report. But still more formid- 
it was decided to refer the whole question | able opposition has manifested itself, not 
to a Royal Commission, over which the|on the part of the Convocation of 
late Lord Selborne presided. The Com-| London University as formally consti- 
missioners , recommended that a reason- | tuted, but on the part of a considerable 
able time should be allowed the Senate | body of members of Convocation residing 
and Convocation of the University of|for the most part in the provinces. 
London to consider whether they would | These members possess the power under 
apply for a new charter. Accordingly, | the existing charter of ‘expressing their 
what was held to be a reasonable time | views on certain occasions by means of 
was given to the University of London | voting papers, and a majority of those 
to apply for a new charter, and after | who have voted upon the question have 
two years the Senate of the University | shown by their choice of representatives 
informed the Privy Council that they | upon the Senate that they entertain 
had drawn up a scheme in accordance | considerable objection to the scheme. 
with the suggestions of the Royal Com- | This opposition, I believe, proceeds from 
mission, but shortly afterwards the |an apprehension that under the proposed 
Convocation of London University de-| constitution of the University the 


clined to accept the scheme. It became 


necessary to refer again to the petitions, | 


and those who supported and those who 
opposed them were heard by a Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council. The result of 
that proceeding was the draft charter 
for what was called the Gresham Univer- 
sity, which was laid on the Tables of 
both Houses. This step, however, also 
proved abortive, for a hostile address on 


| teachers of the affiliated institutions and 
colleges will exercise a large and perhaps 
undue influence over the examinations 
of the University, and that students 
who have prosecuted their studies in 
independent colleges or privately will in 
future be placed at some disadvantage. 
The apprehension is that either the high 
standard which, it is admitted, has 
always been maintained by the London 
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University will be lowered, or else that 
in the examinations arranged by the 
new body external students will compete 
on unfair terms as compared with 
students in the recognised teaching 
institutions. To meet objections of this 
kind we give in this Bill a somewhat 
wider discretion and larger powers to 
the proposed statutory Commission than 
were proposed to be given in the Bill 
presented by Lord Playfair last year. 
While the Commissioners will be directed, 
as in the Bill of last year, to proceed 
upon the proposals of the late Royal 
Commission, they will also be directed to 
inquire into and have regard to the re- 
quirements of both the internal and ex- 
ternal students. Following the pre- 
cedents on similar questions, power of 
appeal will be given to the Privy Council 
by any body or institution concerned. 
Power will also be reserved to either 
House of Parliament to address the 
Crown against the statutes which may be 
framed by the Commissioners, or against 
any part of them. My Lords, I think I 
have now said enough to explain the 
circumstances under which this Bill is 
introduced, and the modifications which 
we have thought it necessary to make in 
a similar Bill which was introduced last 
year. I cannot, of course, form any 


opinion whether it is possible that such | 


a Bill as this can pass the other House 
in the course of the present Session, but 
I trust it may, at least, pass your Lord- 
ships’ House, and that an opportunity 
will be afforded, by presenting this 
Measure in a definite shape to those who 
are concerned, of ascertaining the real 
character of any opposition which may 
be offered to the proposed change in the 
constitution of the London University. 
Personally I am insensible to the 
motives which have actuated some gradu- 
ates in offering considerable opposition 
to those proposals. After all it is the 
Senate of the London University which 
is charged with the duty and on which 
rests the responsibility of watching over 
the interests and upholding the character 
of the University, and this Bill and the 
proposals of the Commission which it 
seeks to carry into effect have, I am 
assured, the warm approval of a large 
majority of the Senate of the University 
of London. This is a Measure which 
practically has been recommended by 
two Royal Commissions, each of which 


Lord President of the Council. 
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was composed of men highly competent 
to pronounce an opinion on such a ques- 
tion as this. It is, I believe, supported 
by a very large majority of the most 
eminent scientific and educational autho- 
rities in the country, and it is, in my 
opinion, a very great anomaly, almost 
approaching to a scandal, that the great 
City of London should alone of all citiesin 
the United Kingdom—and I believe Imay 
add alone among the great cities of Europe 
—have remained up to this time without 
a teaching University. [* Hear, hear !”] 
The experience during the last ten years 
of abortive attempts—which I have 
briefly recounted to your Lordships— 
shows that almost insuperable difficulties 
exist to the establishment of any such 
teaching University in any other way 
than that which has been proposed by 
the late Royal Commission. It has been 
almost conclusively proved that the 
intervention of Parliament through the 
appointment of a statutory Commission 
is necessary, and is the only means by 
which this desirable end can be effected. 
Of course, I am not asking your Lordships 
to express any opinion on the proposals 
I have submitted at the present time. I 
thought it might be convenient, before 
moving the Second Reading of the Bill, 
to make a short statement as to the cir- 
cumstances which have led to _ its 
introduction. [“Hear, hear!”] I 
therefore beg to present a Bill to make 
further provision with respect to the 
University of London. ([‘Hear, hear! ”] 


Bill to make further provision with 
respect to the University of London pre- 
sented accordingly ; read 1*, and to be 
printed.—{ No. 182.] 


CONGO FREE STATE AND BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 
Lorp CASTLETOWN had _ the 
following notice on the Paper :— 


“To ask Her Majesty’s Governmentif they will 
lay on the Table of the House all Papers con- 
nected with the late trial of Major Lothaire, in 
Africa, for the execution of Mr. Stokes; to ask 
if an appeal for a new trial has been lodged, such 
trial to take place in Belgium; and also to call 
the attention of her Majesty’s Government to 
an article by Captain Salusbury, published in 
the United Service Magazine of June 1896, in 
which Captain Salusbury states that British 
subjects from Sierra Leone were hired as 
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labourers for the Congo Free State by officers of 
that State, and that when they refused to land 
at Boma (hearing that they were to be used as 
soldiers), they were fired upon and some killed, 
and that others were forcibly taken up country 
and forced to serve in several expeditions ; also, 
that some of these British subjects fled to the 
British Consulate, ‘from which asylum they 
were dragged,’ and that when Vice-Consul 
Bannister protested against such violation of the 
Consulate, he was subjected to a heavy fine by 
the officials of the Congo State.” 


Congo Free State 


On the notice being reached, the noble 
Lord said that, as the first two 
questions were practically answered 
in the House of Commons on the 
previous Friday, he would not trouble 
the Government with them. But he was 
very desirous to ascertain whether the 
Government could give any information, 
either by way of confirmation or contra- 
diction, in regard to the statements made 
by Captain Salusbury, and whether it 
was true that Vice-Consul Banniste: was 
fined under the circumstances stated in 
the Question. 


Tae PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of SatisBury) : I am afraid I have 
not seen the article in question, but I 
have made inquiries with respect to the 
statements contained in the Question of 
my noble Friend. It is not quite easy 
to recognise the incidents to which he 
refers, but doubtless the most serious one 
is that ‘‘ British subjects from Sierra 
Leone were hired as labourers by the 
Congo Free State by officers of that 
State, and that when they refused to 
land at Boma they were fired upon, and 
some killed.’’ As far as I can fird out, 
this refers to events which took place so 
far back as 1892. No inquiry appears 
to have been made at that time on the 
subject, and the Report that came to us 
indicated that the labourers were engaged 
as soldiers, and that they attempted to 
run away. It was said that they ran 
away in consequence of ill-treatment, 
but at this distance of time it is almost 
impossible to verify whether that state- 
ment was true or not. The allegations 
with respect to Vice-Consul Bannister 
appear to be an entire mistake. He was 
fined, undoubtedly, but what he was 
fined for was for taking a paper that did 
not belong to him from a clerk in the 
service of the Congo Free State. That 
clearly did not fall within the scope of 
his Vice-Consular duties, and therefore 
no diplomatic question could be raised 
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if he was dealt with according to the 
ordinary law of the land for the offence 
he committed. In respect to that offence, 
he underwent a small fine, and it had 
nothing to do with the protection of 
British subjects. It is very difficult to 
deal publicly with assertions that are 
made on authority which is not accepted 
or recognised by the State against whom 
they are made. Statements have been 
published in Belgium with respect to 
Major Lothaire which would make it 
quite impossible to press the Congo Free 
State diplomatically in regard to alle- 
gations which did not rest upon authori- 
tative evidence. I do not wish to go 
further into the matter than that, but I 
must say that I do not think the very 
violent language or statements he has 
used are, as far as I can judge, justified 
by the facts, or that the Congo Govern- 
ment would be bound to treat those alle- 


| gations as matters for which they could 


be asked to give compensation, or in re- 
spect of which any punishment of their 
officials could be claimed. That is all I 
have to say with regard to that question. 
With respect to the much more import- 
ant question of the execution of Mr. 
Stokes, I have to say that the evidence 
came into my hands only three days ago, 
and that until I have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Law Officers of 
the Crown I cannot announce any in- 
tention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
should like to say a word or two on the 
subject of the treatment of the labourers 
who are engaged in our colonies by the 
Congo Free State. I have no cognisance 
of the particular matter referred to by 
the noble Lord, but I am able to say 
that during the time I had the honour of 
holding the seals of the Foreign Office, 
very serious complaints reached the Gov- 
ernment on this subject. So serious were 
they, indeed, that it was thought neces- 
sary to prohibit the Congo Free State 
from engaging labourers in the Gold 
Coast and other colonies. It was 
alleged that men were engaged to work 
on railways or other works, and that 
then they were compelled to enter the 
service of the Congo Free State as 
soldiers ; and, as I have just said, there 
was reason to believe that this led to 
great abuse, and led to steps being taken 
against it. I do not wish to ask the 
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noble Marquess to make any statement 
on the subject at present, but I do trust 
that very close and serious attention is 
given to the treatment of the labourers 
engaged from our colonies by the Congo 
State. I hope that the prohibition to 
which I just now referred is still in 
existence, and I should be glad to hear 
that it had been extended to the whole 
of our colonies in West Africa, at all 
events, until we have satisfactory 


reason to believe that the labourers when 
engaged will be properly treated when 
[‘* Hear, 


they go to the Congo State. 


19? 


hear ! 
Lorpv CASTLETOWN said he called 
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except under satisfactory conditions, is 
naturally the remedy to which we should 
have resort. The noble Lord knows 
quite well that not only on the West 
Coast of Africa, but everywhere where 
the labour of indigenous races under our 
protection is required, we have to exercise 
the most careful supervision to prevent 
the power given to their masters being 
abused. I assure the noble Lord we are 
quite as sensible of ovr responsibility as 
he can, be and that we shall continue e 
give every attention to the subject. Th 
particular question how far these con- 
ditions extend now is not one I can 
| answer on the spur of the moment. 





attention to the subject because he had | 


noticed in several magazines quotations 
taken from articles communicated by 
Captain Salusbury, and because in one of 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock till to-morrow, 
Eleven o'clock, 


the principal weekly periodicals—the | 
Spectator—there was a leading article on | 


the subject. 


if possible, be set at rest. 
down to the House he had received a 
letter from Captain Salusbury, saying he 
was quite prepared to substantiate his 
statements. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER : I think it 
would be better I should look over the 
Papers to see whether there are any 
which can be produced and give my 
noble Friend more detailed information. 
His interest in the matter is quite legiti- 
mate and is one to which we ought to give 
every satisfaction we can. Until I have 
examined the Papers, however, I really 
cannot tell what there is to produce. I 


remember that Lord Granville once said | 


that nobody in charge of Foreign affairs 
ought to answer a question of which 
notice had not been given, and that must 
be my answer if I go slightly only over 
the ground pursued by the noble Lord 
opposite. [The Ear. of Kimpertey: “T 
quite agree.”|] The matter is one which 
has occupied serious attention. I believe 
the abuse has existed to a very great 
extent. I have every ground to believe 
it has diminished in extent, though I 
should be very sorry to pledge myself it 
has disappeared, The fact of the exist- 
ence of the abuse is occupying the careful 
attention both of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of the colonial Governments, 
and the particular remedy which the 
noble Lord indicates—viz., that of for- 
bidding the enlistment of these people, 


Earl of Kimberley. 


It was well, he thought, | 
that the statements there made should, | 
Since he came | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 6th July 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


| LONDONDERRY IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Order read for the consideration of 
the Londonderry Improvement Bill, as 
amended. 


Clause 14,— 


INCREASE OF THE NUMBER OF WARDS. 
| From and after the commencement of this Act 
the three wards called respectively the East 
| Ward, the North Ward, and the South Ward, 
| into which the city was divided, shall be abolished 
| (save so far as may be necessary for the purpose 
| of any such bye election as aforesaid), and five 
| new wards shall be created in lieu thereof as 
| shown on the deposited map, to be designated the 
| North Ward, the South Ward, the East Ward, 
| the West Ward,and the Waterside Ward, and 
| every ward shall comprise all the houses, lands 
| and hereditaments within the limits of the same 
| as defined on the deposited map, and the bound- 
/aries of such five wards respectively shall be 
| those described in the Schedule C to this Act. 
|__ An ordnance map signed in triplicate by Sir 
| William Henry Houldsworth, Baronet, the Chair- 
| man of the Committee of the House of Commons 
|to whom the Bill for this Act was referred, show- 
| ing the limits of the said five wards respectively 
as fixed by this Act, shall within two weeks after 
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Bill Office of the House of Commons and wit. 

the Town Clerk and the Clerk of the Crown and 
Peace of the City and County of Londonderry 
at their respective offices, and a copy of such map 
certified by the Town Clerk as correct shall be 
sent by him as soon as conveniently may be to 
the Local Government Board: Provided always 
that in the event of any discrepancy being 
found to exist between the limits of the said 
five wards respectively as defined on the de- 
posited map and the boundaries of such five 
wards respectively as described in Schedule C 
the schedule shall prevail. Notice of this pro- 
vision shall be plainly set forth on the map. 


The map deposited with the Town Clerk shall 
at all reasonable times be open to the inspection 
of any burgess, and a copy of the same or any 
extract therefrom certified by the Town Clerk 
to be correct, shall be received in all courts of 
justice and in all proceedings as prima facie 
evidence of the limits of the said five wards re- 
spectively as shown thereon. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
rose to move to leave out all the words 
after “and five new wards shall be 
created in lieu thereof” to and including 
the words “set forth on the map,” and 
to insert instead thereof the words— 


“The Local Government Board shall, as soon 
as may be after the passing of this Act, divide 
the city into such five wards, and for that pur- 
pose may hold or direct any Inquiry that the 
Local Government Board may deem expedient. 
In dividing the city into such five wards, the 
wards shall be arranged with a view to the 
population of each ward being, so nearly as con- 
veniently may be, equal, regard being had to 
area, and to the last published census for the 
time being, and to evidence of any considerable 
change of population since such census. An 
ordnance map, sealed in triplicate with the seal 
of the Local Government Board, showing the 
limits of the said five wards respectively as so 
determined, shall be deposited in the office of the 
Local Government Board, and with the town 
clerk, and the clerk of the Crown and peace of 
the city and courity of Londonderry, at their 
respective offices. Notice of the determination 
of the Local Government Board, together with 
a description of the several wards, shall be pub- 
lished in the Dublin Gazette, and in the event of 
any discrepancy between the description and 
va d+posited plans the description shall pre- 
vail,” 


He said he would shortly state the cir- 
cumstances under which it unfortunately 
became necessary for him to again 


trouble the House with this matter. 
In the city of Derry a considerable 
majority of the inhabitants were Catho- 
lics and Nationalists. According to the 
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| had caused a bitter feeling between the 


two sections of people—the one always 
demanding a continuance of ascendency, 
and the other always demanding equality. 
He had hoped that this question would 
be settled satisfactorily to all parties by 
the Bill now before the House, and, 
undoubtedly, the Bill did meet the views 
of the Catholics to some degree. It 
would give them a satisfactory franchise, 
and it would assure them some repre- 
sentation in the Corporation. The Bill 
proposed to take the five polling districts 
of the city and to make them the wards. 
The figures before the Committee showed 
there would be a considerable majority 
of Protestants in three out of the five 
wards, whereas in two out of the five 
there would be a majority of Catholics ; 
in the one case a very large majority, in 
the other a somewhat small majority, 
but still a majority that would be suffi- 
cient in an election. The protest he had 
to make was against this division of a 
city, the large majority of the popula- 
tion of which were Catholics, in such a 
way that the Catholic majority must 
always be in a minority on the corpora- 
tion. This was a question of principle, 
and one which he was, therefore, justi- 
fied in bringing forward. He had no 
complaint to make aguinst the Conserva- 
tive Members who sat in the Committee 
on this Bill, and who gave a patient 
hearing to the Bill, but he believed that 
two arguments placed before the Com- 
mittee weighed with the Conservative 
Members more than they ought to have 
done. The first was the argument that 
the Catholics, though in a majority of 
the population, had only the smallest 
part of the rateable value of the city. 
It was undoubtedly the fact that owing 
to historical causes, owing to the con- 
fiscations of years gone by, and the 
system of ascendency that had existed 
since, the Protestants of Derry, were, 
man to man, taking them all round, 
richer than the Catholics, But that 
argument was not one which, as a matter 
of principle, ought to have had influence 
with the Committee in dividing up the 
wards. In the Local Government Act 
of 1888, there was no reference whatever 
to valuation as one of the things which 


last census, out of a population of 33,200, | ought to be considered, therefore he con- 
there was a Catholic majority of 3,500.|tended that if the same principles of 


Until now the Corporation had been en- 


legislation were to be applied to Ireland 
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which had been applied to England, 


valuation was not one of the things 
which the Committee ought, by rights, 
to have considered, or given consider- 
able weight to in dividing up the wards 
of the city. The second argument used 
was one which was stated by several 
witnesses, who said that in their opinion 
although there would be a considerable 
Protestant majority in each of the three 
wards, yet that the Protestants had re- 
cently been getting so much more liberal 
in their feelings that in all probability 
some of the Catholics would be returned 
for the wards in question. He believed 
that was a mere delusion. If the 
majorities in these three wards were as 
considerable as under the scheme con- 
tained in the Bill, it would be really 
hopeless for the Catholics to think of 
getting a man in for any of these three 
wards. He believed that on that point 
the Committee were misled by the smooth 
utterances of some of the gentlemen who 
came before the Committee, and whose 
Orangeism proved of a much paler tint 
at Westminster from what it was 
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habitually in the North of Ireland. He 


had drawn this Amendment to meet 
what was in his belief the point of view 


of the majority of the Committee. He) 
did not propose to revive the proposal in 
favour of six seats—three Catholic and 
three Protestant. He thought that was 
a fair and just proposal, and one which, 
if adopted would have tended to secure 
the permanent peace of the city. It 
was, however, put forward and defeated, 
and he did not think he should be within 
his rights in putting that particular pro- | 
posal before the House again. What he | 
suggested was that the Local Govern- | 


|in these wards. 
‘wards which had been put in the Bill 
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a comparatively small one that there 
would be a chance of the Catholics run- 
ning in what he might call a minority 
representative. These municipal ques. 
tions had long given rise to bitter feelings 
in Ireland, and if the House could do 
anything to allay that bitterness, it 
would be a great advantage. He there- 
fore hoped that this Amendment, which 
left it to an Irish departmental autho- 
rity to divide up the limits of the wards, 
might meet with the acceptance of the 
House. This was the first case, so far 
as he knew, in the United Kingdom, 
where the polling districts had after- 
wards been taken as the wards of a city. 
He believed that was a bad precedent. 
The polling districts could be altered 
from time to time by the corporation, 
and if they admitted this precedent, 
and allowed a corporation to fix a polling 
district as it pleased, and fer Party pur- 
poses, and then came to this House and 
asked that these polling districts fixed 
by itself should be nade wards, there 
was a vista opened up before the House 
for the future, which the House ought 
to avoid. He ventured to think that 
was a bad precedent, and in the same 


way that the Local Government Board 


in England, under the Local Government 
Board Act of 1888, divided up muni- 
cipal areas because of extension of muni- 
cipal boroughs in this country, so it 
should be done in Ireland, after local 


inquiry by the Local Government Board. 


In that way an equality would be secured 
He might say that the 


were not equal in size. Two were prac- 
tically equal in size to the other three, 
and these two wards, which were largest 


ment Board in Ireland—which the House | in population, were also the wards which 
would admit was not an authority pre-| were increasing year by year, so that if 
judiced in favour of Nationalist views— the rate of increase continued as it had 
should have the power, after an open in- | been doing during the past ten years, in 
quiry, to settle the limits of the five) another ten years very much more than 
wards into which the city was to be, half the population of the city would be 
divided, and to settle it with a view to|in these two wards. He ventured to 
secure equality in the number of in-|think that was a mistake, and it was 
habitants in those different wards. By) not in that way wards ought to be 
such a division it was probable there| divided. He therefore submitted the 
would still be a Unionist majority in the Amendment to the House, believing it 
corporation, but the Commissioners who would, on the whole, tend to secure the 
went down to the spot and saw the con- | permanent peace of the city. 

dition of the town, would so arrange; Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
matters that in one of these wards out | E.) seconded the Amendment. Every- 
of the five, while there would still be a body, he said, who knew Ireland must 
Protestant majority, it would be such admit that everything dealing with the 


Mr. Vesey Knox. 
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representation of places like Derry was 
a matter of a very delicate nature, and 
one which aroused a great deal of anxiety 
and feeling in the North of Ireland. 
Around Derry, Belfast, and other por- 
tions of the North of Ireland was scat- 
tered a great deal of that unpleasant 
feeling which had made certain portions 
of Ireland notorious, and he was quite 
certain that there was a general desire 
on the part of the House to endeavour 
to put an end, once and for all, to these 
unpleasant feelings arising out of re- 
ligion, whenever they had an opportunity 
of doing so. This Bill was, so far as it 
went, a step in the right direction, as it 
gave some sort of municipal representa- 
tion to the Catholics, who had hitherto 
been denied that right in Derry. But 
the justice was done in a halting sort of 
way, and in such a manner as to imply 
that the Catholics ought not to get that 
amount of justice to which they were 
entitled. It was proposed to divide the 
city into five wards corresponding to 
the Parliamentary polling districts which 
were fixed at a time when Party feeling 
ran high. It was alleged, in his opinion 
with perfect truth, that the polling dis- 
tricts of Derry were not fixed with a 
view to giving the citizens an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions freely 
and fully, but with a view to enclosing 
Protestants and Unionists in certain 
areas, thereby giving them an undue 
advantage. The proposal of the hon. 
Member was that instead of relying upon 
Parliamentary boundaries, as they ex- 
tended the Franchise, they should have a 
resettlement of the municipal boundaries, 
and so give the people an opportunity of 
having themselves properly represented. 
He thought this was a matter upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary might listen to an ap- 
peal, because there was no doubt many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were opposed 
to them in the matter, but all they asked 
was that instead of relying upon the 
Parliamentary boundaries, they should, 
as the hon. Member (Mr. Knox) pro- 
posed, leave it in the hands of the Local 
Government Board. In his opinion that 
was an extremely liberal proposal, coming 
from a Nationalist Member, because 
they had no reason to think that the 
Local Government Board was inclined 
in Ireland to do justice to the National- 
ist majority. But still, sooner than have 
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the present system, it was proposed to 
leave the matter in the hands of the 
Local Government Board, and he asked 
hon. Gentlemen opposite what objection 
could they have to the drawing up of 
fresh boundaries by the Irish Local Gov- 
ernment Board, as they had to the ex- 
tension of the Franchise. As the Fran- 
chise should be extended, there was no 
earthly reason why they should not have 
a reasonable rearrangement of the wards, 
which would give full satisfaction. He 
had much pleasure in supporting the 
Amendment which the hon. Member for 
the City of Derry had moved, and he 
did so in the confident expectation that 
it would receive a large amount of sup- 
port. After all, it was a monstrous 
state of affairs in a city like Derry, 
where the majority was unquestionably 
Nationalist, and which returned a 
Nationalist Member to that House, 
that when they asked for a rearrange- 
ment of the municipal boundaries, their 
appeal should be rejected, and it would 
leave the idea in the minds of the people 
that there was not a desire to give the 
Nationalist vote that power which their 
numbers entitled them to. He there- 
fore appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
men and the Members opposite to sup- 
port the proposal, so that the injustice 
to the Nationalists of Derry might be 
done away with. [Cheers. | 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said he desired to support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend who 
represented the City of Derry, and there 
could be no question as to his full repre- 
sentative character, and what he had 
said on this matter the people of Derry 
said on the other side of the water. The 
proposal embodied in the Bill was that 
for the purpose of municipal elections, 
certain areas should be adopted coinci- 
dent with the Parliamentary polling 
districts. His hon. Friend proposed 
that the Local Government Board 
should, after the passing of the Bill, 
draw up the areas, five in number, 
which should be the electoral areas for 
municipal purposes. The first point he 
desired to make clear to the House was 
that the city of Derry was now divided 
into three wards. In two of these wards 
a distinct Parliamentary majority was 
recognised. [An oN. MEMBER : 
‘*Catholics or Nationalists?’’] It 
grated very much on his feelings to use 
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the words Catholics or Nationalists, 
Orangemen or Unionists. At any rate 
they were all Irishmen, and it was un- 
pleasant to have to refer to political 
differences, still more to religious differ- 
ences. The fact was that the majority 
of the population of Derry were fully 
represented in majorities in two out of 
three of the existing wards of Derry. 
For all that there was no representation 
of the majority of the population of 
Derry on the corporation. The minority 
of the population at the last census re- 
presented over 15,000 ; the majority, a 
a population of over 18,000. It was now 
estimated that the minority at the out- 
side were below 16,000, and the majority 
20,000 But the 20,000 were absolutely 
unrepresented in the municipal affairs of 
their city. Last year there was passed 
through the House a Bill for the purpose 
of amending the law with regard to 
municipal representation in Ireland. If 
that Bill had become law, no doubt the 
majority of the population in Derry, as 
in other Irish cities, would have ob- 
tained adequate representation for muni- 
cipal purposes. The Bill had, unfortu- 


nately, not passed into law, but the 
majority in Derry awoke to the necessity 


of taking some steps to protect their 
domination, and they had brought in 
this Bill for that purpose. To carry out 
that purpose they had three different 
lines of action. They proposed, in the 
first Instance, to extend the boundaries 
of the city over 30 square miles not at 
present included in its limits. The 
majority of the population of those 30 
square miles would have been entirely 
on one side—exclusively on the side of 
the minority of the corporation. They 
were obliged to withdraw that proposi- 
tion—it was absolutely indefensible. 
The second proposition was that the 
Franchise of Derry should be a £4 
Franchise. That resulted in giving them 
two-thirds of the representation of the 
city, against one-third secured for the 
majority of the population. This pro- 
position also proved to be indefensible, 
and was also dropped. But the Bill had 
been modified, and by the consent of the 
other side, the municipal Franchise had 
been assimilated to the Parliamentary 
Franchise, with the exclusion of the 
lodger vote. The result was the majority 
of the people of Derry were still repre- 
sented by the majority of voters, and if 
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their will could be fully and fairly ascer- 
tained, no doubt the municipal repre- 
sentation would be a majority quite 
different from what existed at present. 
The third line of action which the pro. 
moters of the Bill adopted was—they 
said, ‘‘ Let us in the redistribution of 
areas for municipal electoral purposes 
adoptthe Parliamentary districts.’’ The 
polling districts in Derry, as in other 
places were polling districts for Par. 
mentary purposes, and it was a matter 
of absolute indifference to the ultimate 
result how they divided their Parliamen- 
tary areas into polling districts, because 
all the votes became part of the same 
total irrespective of the area in which 
they were gathered. But it was a totally 
different thing when they adopted the 
same distribution of areas for municipal 
purposes. As he had said, the majority 
of the people of Derry belonged to one 
side. The minority were the dominant 
class. The present domirant class be- 
long to the other side, and the result 
of the adoption of this distribution of 
areas by polling districts, preserves in- 
definitely in the hands of the minority 
of the population, the greater portion of 
the municipal representation. It was 
only necessary to state that fact to con- 
vince any fair-minded man that such a 
proposition was open to grave question. 
A paper had been distributed to hon. 
Members with regard to the Bill, and 
great credit was taken to the corporation 
promoting the Bill for the terms to which 
they had assented, and it was said that 
the result of the distribution of areas 
would be that Catholics and Nationalists 
would secure 16 seats out of a total of 
40. Apparently they thought it was a 
great concession and mark of great 
generosity that the minority who had 
dominated, should allow the majority 
16 seats out of 40. But what was the 
alteration in the matter of voting? The 
same paper had to admit that so griev- 
ous had been the injustice of the existing 
system, that upon the Amendment now 
necessarily introduced, the total number 
of votes would go up from 800 to 4,200, 
over 500 per cent. increase. Yet when 
the sense of the people could fully and 
fairly be gathered, the majority was to 
be restricted to a third of the representa- 
tion. He did not see how such a 
proposition could commend itself to 
the fair sense of dispassionate Scotch 
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men, Englishmen, and Welshmen, 
who unfortunately had to decide. 
He fully appreciated and sympathised 
with the strong feeling which existed in 
the North of Ireland amongst Cathoiics 
in regard to this and cognate matters. 
As the city of Derry was carved out of 
his Division, he could speak with some 


authority on the subject. He had looked | 
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make at all, because the Parliamentary 
register, as soon as formed, would be the 
municipal register. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
When there was an_ extension of 
franchise, too, it was always desirable 
that it should come into operation as 


early as possible. It had been suggested 
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that the first election under the extended 
franchise should not take place until the 


at the matter as dispassionately as he|end of next year, but the Committee, 
could, and he was satisfied that any such | seeing the easy way the register could be 


proposal as that embodied in the Bill 
would have no chance of acceptance if it 
affected an English constituency. 

Sr WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N. W.) said that, as Chair- 


man of the Committee which considered | 
this Bill, he was surprised that this pro- | 
posal should have been made, for this | 
reason, that in the case of the Belfast | 


Bill the opponents of that Bill urged 


very strongly that it would be advisable | 


that the wards should be settled by the 
Committee and placed in the Bill dis- 
tinctly instead of being relegated to 
some public authority. The Committee 


upstairs decided to place the wards dis- 
tinctly in the Bill, and the proposal now 
was that it should be relegated to the 


public authority, and those who were 
interested in the way the wards should 
be divided would have no voice in the 
matter. The principal reason that 
guided the Committee in accepting the 
proposal in the Bill, instead of dividing 


made up this year, decided that the 
election should be held next November. 
If the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man was adopted it would throw the 
election off for another year, and there 
would have to be another Inquiry. He 
strongly recommended that the clause as 
it came from the Committee should be 
passed by the House. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
he could not but admit the fairness and 
| courtesy of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
‘ber for North-West Manchester, as 
|Chairman of the Committee which con- 
isidered the Bill, but on this particular 
|point he did not agree with him. The 
|question at issue was extremely simple, 
and the case of the Catholic inhabitants 
of Derry was absolutely overwhelming. 
The Corporation of Derry had circulated 
a memorandum claiming great liberality 
for themselves in introducing this Bill. 
They said that as under the present 
restricted franchise the Catholics had no 


the city into six wards, as the Amend- 
ment proposed, was the very natural 


representation on the Municipal Corpor- 
‘ation of Derry, though they admitted 
division which the Bill presented. The| they formed the majority of the popula- 
polling districts which had _ been| tion, this Bill, which would give the 
arranged before the boundaries question | Catholics 16 representatives out of 40, 
arose had been carefully considered with | was'a very liberal Bill. He did not at 
a view of the convenience of voters, | all agree with the Corporation of Derry 
One hon. Gentleman opposite insinuated |in the claim for liberality which they 
that possibly those polling districts had had advanced. The Corporation of Derry 

n arranged to give increased weight had seen the inevitable coming of a 
to the votes of a particular party. That general Bill which would reduce to the 
could hardly be the case, because these English level the municipal franchise of 
polling districts were for Parliamentary | all the towns and cities of Belfast. The 
purposes, in which case, of course, the effect of such a Bill in Derry, if no 
wards would be massed together, and alteration was made in the existing 
the result suggested by the hon. Member wards, would be to give two-thirds of 
could not be achieved. There were two the representation on the Municipal 
points, which the Committee felt were Corporation to the Catholics. The 
strong points, for adopting the proposal Corporation of Derry therefore intro- 
in the Bill. One was that it was a very duced this Bill, which they suggested 
economical arrangement. The franchise was a concession to the Catholics, when 
being the Parliamentary franchise, and really it was for the purpose of retaining 
adopting the Parliamentary polling | a majority of the Corporation in the 
districts, there would be no register to|hands of a minority of the citizens. 
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What the Catholics asked for was equal 
representation with the Protestants. 
They asked that the city should be 
divided into six wards, of which three 
would go to the Catholics and three to 
the Protestants. He contended that 
there could not be a fairer proposal than 
that, considering that if the English 
municipal system prevailed in Derry the 
Catholics would have two-thirds of the 
representation. One of the arguments 
advanced in support of the proposed 
arrangement for securing to the Protes- 
tant Unionists and Tories a majority of 
the Corporation of Derry was that it 
approached to an equal division of the 
rateable value of the city. One of the 
wards was valued at £27,000, and 
another at £16,000, and yet they got 
equal representation in the Corporation. 
If the Bill were passed without the 
Amendment the Catholics of Derry 
would have to endure a great injustice. 
Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
8.) opposed the Amendment. He said 
it was unnecessary for him, after the 
clear explanation given by the hon. 
3aronet (Sir W. Houldsworth) to detain 
the House with any justification of the 
course taken and the decision arrived at 
by the Committee. Considerable altera- 
tions had been made in the Bill to meet 
the wishes of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and, in reference to the polling districts, 
the House should understand that they 
were arranged many years ago, not for 
any party purposes, but simply for the 
convenience of voters. The divisions of 
population were made with as near an 
approach to equality as possible, the 
lowest number of voters being 729, and 
the highest 945. Considering how 
population changed in a growing city, 
he did not think it possible to make the 
divisions in a more equal manner. Very 
careful had been the Committee’s ex- 
amination of the Bill, with the result 
that the £4 franchise had been struck 
out, and the extension of boundaries and 
consequent; Amendments had _ been 
accepted by the promoters to meet the 
views of hon. Members opposite. The 
only point now in dispute was as to the 
polling districts. These, as had been 
shown, had been arranged in the most 
convenient manner, and the Corporation 
of Derry was anxious to avoid the 
further delay that would bo occasioned 
by reference to the Local Government 
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Board. They wished that the elections 
might take place in November, and that 
this question should not be hung up for 
another year. It had been the almost 
unanimous desire of the House to 
support the findings of ordinary Select 
Committees, and after this Bill, against 
the wish of the Corporation, had been 
referred to a Hybrid Committee and sub- 
jected to a most thorough examination, 
he could not conceive that the House 
would reverse the decision arrived at 
upon a complete knowledge of all the 
facts of the case by accepting the present 
Amendment. 


The House divided. 

Question put, “That the words pro. 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The House divided :-—Ayes, 193; 


Noes, 107.—(Division List, No. 309.) 


Clause 15,— 


INCREASE OF NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COUNCIL. 


There shall be for each of the said five wards 
into which the city is by this Act divided two 
Aldermen and six councillors, that is to say ten 
aldermen and thirty councillors, or forty mem- 
bers of the Council in all, whose election shall 
take place and be conducted in all respects in 
accordance with the Municipal Corporations 
Acts as amended by this Act. Provided always 
that :— 


(a) In the month of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six, the whole 
twenty-four members of the Council shall 
go out of office, but all or any of them shall 
be eligible for re-election in the five new 
wards. 


(2) For the purposes of the municipal elections 
to be held in the month of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, and 
of all subsequent elections, the several pro- 
visions of this Act as to the number of 
wards (five), as to the reduced qualification 
of burgesses, as to the increased number 
(forty) of aldermen and councillors, and in 
other respects shall be observed and have 
effect. 

Of the ten aldermen and thirty councillors 
(two aldermen and six councillors being chosen 
by each ward), the dates of their several retire- 
ments from office shall be as follows :— 


AS REGARDS THE COUNCILLORS. 


In each ward two of the six councillors 
elected on the twenty-fifth day of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and _ ninety-six, 
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shall go out of office on the twenty-fifth day of 
November, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven, two more shall go out of office on 
the twenty-fifth day of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight, and the 
remaining two shall go out of office on the 
twenty-fifth day of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-nine. And the order 
of retirement of such councillors individually 
shall be determined by the number of votes 
received by them respectively at their election 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-six, the two councillors having the 
lowest number of votes retiring in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, the 
two councillors having the next lowest number 
of votes retiring in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight, and the two 
councillors having the highest number of votes 
remaining in office till the year one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-nine, the majority of 
the whole Council always determining when the 
votes for any such councillors shall have been 
equal or when there shall have been no contest 
who shall be the councillors to go out of office. 
Provided always that any councillor so going 
out of office shall be capable of being forthwith 
re-elected if duly qualified. 


AS REGARDS THE ALDERMEN, 


In each ward one of the two aldermen elected 


on the twenty-fifth day of November, one | 
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Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
said it seemed to him, as one of the 
Members of the Hybrid Committee, 
that the number of 40 was supported 
by the balance of convenience. 


Question put, “ That the words ‘six’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided: — Ayes, 200; 
Noes, 109.—(Division List, No. 310.) 


Mr. KNOX said the last of his 
Amendments referred to some illegal 
loans which the Corporation had raised 
without any powers, and which, as the 
clause now stood, they might be able to 
pay off by the Bill. The point, however, 


| was really one for the Examiners, and, 
as he believed it would be brought to 
the attention of the Examiners in the 





| House of Lords, he did not propose to 
| trouble the House with the matter. 


Bill to be read the Third time. 


thousand eight hundred and ninety-six shall | 
go out of office on the twenty-fifth day of | 


November, one thousand eight hundred and 


ninety-nine, and the remaining one on the | 


twenty-fifth day of November, one thousand 


nine hundred and two, and the alderman who is | 


to retire in the first instance in each of the five 
wards shall be the alderman who was elected in 
that ward by the smallest number of votes at 
the first election, the majority of the whole 
council always determining when the votes for 
any such aldermen shall have been equal or 
when there shall have been no contest, who shall 
be the aldermen to go out of office. Provided 
always that any alderman on going out of 
office may be forthwith re-elected if duly 
qualified. 


Mr. KNOX moved to omit the word 
“six ” before “ councillors,” and to insert 
instead thereof the word “‘three.” He ex- 
plained that this was the first of a series of 
Amendments, the object of which was to 
alter the number of the corporation from 
40, as proposed in the Bill, to 25. The 
majority of the inhabitants of London- 
derry, on both sides of politics, were in 
favour of the smaller number. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Manchester, 
who presided over the Hybrid Committee, 
submitted to the Committee this very 
proposal ; but it was rejected because one 
of the Opposition Members happened to 
be absent, and the casting vote of the 
Chairman was therefore not exercised. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN 
DRAINAGE BILL. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [3rd 
July] on consideration of the Bill, as 
amended. 


Clause 4,— 


CERTIFICATE TO BE PRODUCED TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD FOR IRELAND. 


Within two months from the passing of this 
Act a certificate shall be obtained trom the 
Local Government Board for Ireland that the 
works intended to be hereby legalised have been 
completed, and that the sewers and works of 
the Board are effectual for the purposes named 
in Section 45 of the Act of 1893, and such 
certificate shall be conclusive evidence of the 
facts in all Courts and proceedings and for all 
purposes except as against the Commissioners 
of the Kingstown Harbour. 


And which Amendment was, after 
the word “Harbour,” to insert the 
words :— 


“ Provided, however, that unless and until 
such certificate shall have been obtained, no 
portion of the money borrowed under the Act 
of 1893, or to be borrowed under this Act, shall 
be applicable to the payment of the costs of 
this Act, nor shall the same be payable out of, 
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or be charged upon, the rates of the townships 
of Blackrock and Kingstown, or of either of 
them.”—/Mr. James 0’ Connor.) 


Question again proposed, “That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.) asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment for the purpose of moving it in an 
altered form. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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to get a certificate from the engineer 
that the works were properly carried out, 
The Board failed to get such a certificate, 
On that account it was found necessary 
to put a clause in the present Bill 
compelling the Board within two months 
of the passing of the Measure to get a 
certificate from an engineer nominated 
by the Local Government Board to the 
effect that the works had been properly 
|carried out. His point was that if the 





| Board failed to comply with that pro- 
Mr. JAMES O0’CONNOR moved, | vision there was nothing in the Bill to 
after the word “ Harbour,” to insert the | penalise them, and for that reason there 
words :— ought to be some such clause as he pro- 
g | posed, in order that the ratepayers would 
“Provided, however, that unless and until | not be put to the expense of coming to 
such certificate shall have been obtained, no | a a Be 3 h 1 a lisi N S 
portion of the money borrowed under the Act | the aeons oe anot ane ct. 
of 1893, or to be borrowed under this Act, shall | Mr. FLYNN said, when he moved 
be applicable to the payment of any more than | the Adjournment of the Debate the other 
half the costs of this Act, nor shall the same be | day jt was in the hope that the promo- 
payable out of, or be charged upon, the rates of | ae eg “tg we t his } Friend: 
the townships of Blackrock and Kingstown, or | &'S Would have me = en. See) 
of either of them.” _ but they had not approached him in any 
'way. The Drainage Board had acted 
The object of the Amendment, he said, | very strangely in the past, and had 
was that instead of retaining the whole | squandered the ratepayers’ money in the 


of the costs in the hands of the Com-| most extravagant manner. Clause 4 of 


missioners, half the costs only should be | this Bill provided that works already sane- 


retained and the other half paid to the| tioned should be executed to the satis- 
Parliamentary Agents for the Bill. Hehad | faction of an engineer. But it provided 
expected that some offer of compromise |no guarantee that that should be done. 
would have come from the promoters,| He would second the Amendment, and 
but they had not thought it desirable to| hoped the Chairman of Committees 
meet him half way, and he therefore | would throw out some suggestion, so that 
considered that he was bound to proceed | the ratepayers would be protected. 

with his Amendment. [Even if it was| *Tuzs CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
fair to consider the Parliamentary Agents, |TEES (Mr. J. W. Lowruer, Cumber- 
it was equally fair to consider the pockets | land, Penrith) said the only suggestion he 
of the ratepayers who had to pay for this | could make was that the Bill should go 
Bill. They had already been severely | through in the form in which it came to 
punished on account of the mistakes of | the House from the Committee. He had 


the Commissioners in promoting this 
and other Bills. In 1892 the Commis 
sioners brought in a Bill which, how- 
ever, did not comply with the 
Standing Orders and was lost. The rate- 
payers had to pay £1,000 for that mis- 
take. In 1893 a Bill was promoted 
which cost the ratepayers £10,000. 
What had happened? The Main 
Drainage Board violated that Act of 
Parliament. They made such deviations 
in the lines laid down, that they were 
obliged to come to Parliament for a 
legalising Bill. That was the Bill now 
before the House. In the Act of 1893 
the Main Drainage Board were instructed 


accepted already the suggestion made by 
ithe hon. Member for North Dublin, 
'when he inserted Clause 4 in the Bill. 
'He thought that was fair to the pro- 
|moters and to the public. He must say 
‘he thought the clause proposed by the 
‘hon. Member for West Wicklow was not 
‘fair. Under the clause which the hon. 
_Member proposed last Friday, the sug- 
gestion was that the costs of the Act 
‘should fall upon the Parliamentary 
'Agents. That was the long and short 
of it. Supposing the Blackrock and 
‘Kingstown Commissioners did not do 
‘their duty, the Parliamentary Agents 
‘would have to pay all the costs of 
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obtaining this Act. The hon. Member 
did not go so far as that to-day. All he 
said was that the Parliamentary Agents 
ought to pay half the costs. He listened 
carefully to what he said, and he failed 
to ascertain any reason whatever why 
tlese costs should be placed as a burden 
onthe Parliamentary Agents. They had 
undertaken to carry this Bill through. 
They had been put, naturally, to certain 
costs out of pocket, besides the remunera- 
tion to which they were entitled. 

Mr. FLYNN said the proposition was, 
not that the Parliamentary Agents 
should pay all the costs, but that half 
the costs should be retained until the 
certificate had been obtained. 

*Tne CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES said surely that was the same 
thing. Retained by whom? By the 
Drainage Commissioners. Retained from 
! From the Parliamentary Agents. 


Stationery Office 


whom ? 
He saw no difference between the hon. 
Member for North Cork and himself. It 
seemed to him a very unfair thing to the 
Parliamentary Agents, who had under- 
taken to carry this Bill through. He 
considered the whole position very care- 
fully when he introduced Clause 4 into 
the Bill, and that seemed to him to be 
fair. He endeavoured to see whether it 
was possible to get some sanction, some 


guarantee, that the certificate would be | 


obtained, and he failed to find any way 
todo it. There was, he might point out, 
every inducement to the Commissioners 
to get this certificate. Until they got 
it they were liable to an action from any 
person who considered their works a 
nuisance. As soon as they got the 
certificate they would be able to say to 
any person who attempted to bring an 
action, “ Under this Act of 1896 this 
certificate, obtained from the engineer to 
the Local Government Board, is a bar to 
your action.” He hoped the hon. 
Member would not press the Amend- 
ment. ; 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR said that after 
the observations of the Chairman of 
Committees, he would ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to be read the Third time. 
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QUESTIONS. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

(TEMPORARY ASSISTANTS). 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury—(1) whether any proposals have 
been made by or received from the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion for the employment of any of the 
temporary assistants employed under 
them to the permanent staff ; (2) whether 
he is aware that these temporary clerks 
are, in a number of instances, closely 
related to senior officials in the Depart- 
ment ; (3) whether, in the event of any 
proposals being received for the promo- 





tion of any of the temporary clerks, he 
| will first consider the claims of the larger 
number of clerks on the permanent estab- 
| lishment ; and (4) whether any relation- 
iship exists between the temporary clerk 
so proposed and any senior official in the 
Education Department ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): Temporary clerks 
are sometimes promoted, on the ground 
of merit, to the permanent staff. The 
incident suggested in paragraphs (2) 
and (4) is unknown to the Committee 
of Council; if the hon. Member will 
furnish me with particulars, I will 
inquire. No temporary clerk has ever 
been promoted over the heads of clerks 
on the permanent establishment. 


STATIONERY OFFICE 
(POSTING CLERKS). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
the Controller of the Stationery Office 
has made any suggestions or recommen- 
dations to the Treasury for the promotion 
of certain posting clerks employed in that 
Department who are performing work of 
as advanced or responsible a character 
as that assigned to clerks of the second 
division ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) : 
If there had been any communications ' 
of this nature between the Treasury and 
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a subordinate Department, they would 
obviously be confidential. As a matter 
of fact, there have been none in this 
case. 


Government 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
Leek) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, whether he will grant a further 
Return, following on [C. 7829] of 1894, 
showing, by counties, for each Elemen- 
tary School examined in England and 
Wales, the name and denomination of 
the school, the number of scholars for 
whom accommodation was provided, the 
average number of scholars in attendance, 
the annual grant paid, and particulars of 
school income and expenditure ? 

Sir J. GORST: A Return of the 
income and expenditure of individual 
schools was given in 1894, and, as it is 
an expensive Return to procure, and 
throws considerable labour on the staff 
of individual schools, the Committee of 
Council cannot undertake to furnish 
another Return after so short an interval. 
The rest of the information asked for is 
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METROPOLITAN RAILWAY TUNNELS 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
| atmosphere in the tunnels on the Metro- 
politan Railway is foul and highly in- 
jurious to the health of persons travel- 
ling on that line, he will put in force 
the powers conferred on him under the 
Public Health Acts, or call upon the 
London County Council, or the local 
authorities, to take such steps as may be 
necessary to require the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to abate the nuisance 4 

THe SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russett, Tyrone, S.): The matter re- 
ferred to is not one in which the Local 


|Government Board are empowered to 


institute proceedings or to direct the 
County Council or any other authority 
to institute such proceedings. 


ANNUAL LEAVE (OFFICERS ON WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA). 


Mr. BILL: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether 





to he found in Part IV. of the Appendix 
to the Annual Report of the Committee 
of Council. | 
| 
DOCKYARDS (OVERTIME WORK). 
Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary to| 
the Admiralty if he will state the) 
average number of hours per week | 
worked as overtime by each man so 
employed in Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
at home; and, whether any such men| 
are still paid at the rate of time and | 
three-quarters for overtime ; and, if so, | 
how many ? | 
Tue SECRETARY to tHe ADMI-| 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, An- | 
trim, 8.): The preparation of a statement | 
of the kind asked for by the hon. Member 
would involve considerable labour. The 
number of men employed overtime 
varies from week to week according to 
the exigencies of service in pushing on 
urgent work. The men are paid for 
such overtime on a fixed scale which is 
well known in the Dockyards. They 
receive a quarter of a day’s pay for the 
first two hours of overtime, and for 
every period of 14 hours subsequent to 
the first two hours. . 


Secretary to the Treasury. 


Officers stationed on the West Coast of 
Africa may for the future be allowed to 
take their ordinary annual leave of 61 
days in the Canary Islands or Madeira 
without loss of pay and. without destroy- 
ing that continuity of West African 
service which entitles them to their leave 
in England ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): I am glad to be 
able to inform my hon. Friend, who has 
personally interested himself in this 
question, that the regulation is about 
to be altered in the direction indicated 
in his Question. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CONTRACTS. 

Mr. E. F. VESEY KNOX (London- 
derry): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
| whether his attention has been called to 
'a passage in the Report of the Select 
Committee on Printing Contracts, m 
which the Committee report that some 
hesitation seems to have been at first felt 
as to whether other branches of Irish 
adininistration by the Local Government 
Board fell within the Resolution, but 
your Committee have no doubt they are 
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so included ; (2) what are the branches 
of Irish administration referred to ; and 
(3) what stepy have been taken to see 
that the Resolution is carried out 
therein ? 

Mr. HANBURY: There is a mis- 
quotation in the first paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question. The words 
“by the Local Government Board,” 
should be, ‘‘¢.g., the Local Government 
Board.” Even when correctly quoted 
the paragraph is inaccurate. The De- 
partment which disregarded the Reso- 
Jution of the House of Commons in its 
contracts was the National Education 
Board. The Resolution must, of course, 
be observed by that body in future. 


REGISTRATION OF TITLE (COUNTY 
DONEGAL). 

Mr. KNOX: I beg toask the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
—(1) whether an application was made 
to the Land Commission in August 1892 
by John H. Campbell, of Malin, County 
Donegal, for the registration of the title 


of Title Act, 1891 ; (2) whether the title 
has yet been registered ; and, if not, 
what is the cause of the delay ; (3) and 
how many peasant purchasers in Ireland, 
who applied in 1892 to have their titles 
locally registered, have not yet been able 
to obtain the registration of their titles? 


Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL For} 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.): No such application was 
made to the Land Commission by John 
H. Campbell in August, 1892, but an 
application was made by Mary Anne 
Campbell, and it was subsequently 
ascertained, after considerable corre- 
spondence, that she was not entitled to be 
registered as owner, and that the appli- 
cation 
name of John H. Campbell, who, how- 
ever, did not lodge his application till last 
year. The title of the latter has not yet 
been registered, though the rulings have 
been issued, and the searches directed 
are now being made. The answer to the 
third paragraph cannot be given with 
absolute accurracy, but I am informed 
. that the number of peasant purchasers 
who lodged applications for the registra- 
tion of their titles before the end of 1892 
was about 7,500, of which 2,522 have 
been completed. The delay in complet- 
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ing the registration in the remaining 
cases rests with the applicants themselves, 
of whom as many as 4,428 have not re- 
plied to the requisitions issued to them 
by the Registrar of Titles, and until they 
do so the registering authority cannot 
take any further steps. In some 550 
other cases the registration is in process 
of completion. 


TRISH FEE GRANT. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury—(1) will he explain 
on what ground the request of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ire- 


\land, that the Irish Fee Grant should, 


for 1896-97, be nine-eightieths of the 
English grant, has been refused; and 
(2) whether there is any means by which 
the Commissioners can, without the con- 
sent of the Treasury, place their demands 
before Parliament ? 

Mr. HANBURY : There has been no 
such refusal as is suggested in this 
Question. The Estimate first submitted 


_by the Education Board put the grant 
to his farm under the Local Registration 


for 1896-97 at nine-eightieths of the 
original estimate of the English grant for 
1895-96, but it took the English grant 
of the past instead of the current year, 
an arrangement obviously disadvan- 
tageous to Ireland. Instead of this, the 
Treasury, with theconcurrence of the Irish 
Office, now suggested that the new grant 
should not be calculated on the equivalent 
basis, but should be made a capitation 
grant as in England. The immediate 
effect of this proposal was to increase 
the estimate by about £12,000, and the 
Education Board accordingly accepted it, 
adding that they did so ‘‘ without preju- 
dice to their claim for nine-eightieths of 
the English fee grant,” which meant, I 


| presume, that they would claim to adopt 
should have been made in the) 


in future whichever system might produce 
the largest grant. There have, therefore, 
been no such demands as the hon. 
Member suggests except this first esti- 
mate of the Education Board, if that 
can be called a demand. The answer 
to the last paragraph of the Question 
is that subordinate Departments of the 
Governmentcan only approach Parliament 
officially through the Minister represent- 
in them. As to whether in this particular 
case unofficial methods of doing so may 
be employed, the hon. Member does not 
I think require information. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 

Ireland, whether there is any rule or 

practice in the Irish Constabulary to 

prevent policemen from being stationed 
in places where they have relatives, and, 
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not be removed altogether ; and whether 
he is aware that such charges were not 
levied prior to the said agreement, and 
are, in fact, only now levied when a Post 
Office subscriber speaks to a National 
Telephone subscriber, and vice versd, and 
in no other cases, thus forming a new 


if so, whether this rule or practice is| and special charge on a particular class 
“Tun CHIEF SECRETARY yor\” Mn HANBURY: ‘The terminal 
HE FOR; Mr. ; e termina 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, | charges to which the hon. Member refers 
Leeds, Central) : There does exist in the | do operate in the manner stated in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary a regulation of | Question. They apply, however, only to 
the nature indicated which is enforced, | comparatively few of the messages. The 
except in a few instances, where, as I|charges are fixed by the agreement 
am informed, it is manifest that the; between the Postmaster General and the 
interests of the public service would not | National Telephone Company, which was 
suffer in any way by a relaxation of the| laid before Parliament, and there is no 
regulation. | power to modify or abolish them without 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, | the consent of the .company. It is the 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | fact that such charges were not levied 
- a mg . age 2s . oe | ig Ms yg te pace pags oye 
whether it is true that members of the | an at they are now only levied in 
Royal Trish Constabulary are employed | the cases referred to by the hon. Member. 
in watching the farm from which Peter | They were, however, fixed with a view 
Duggan “ ppm . at gael bs a ee a! things which did not 
minogue, Scariff, County Clare, and who | previously prevail. 
has sanctioned the employment of the| 
police for that purpose ? | 
Mr.GERALDBALFOUR: The police | HOOL 
have received no special instructions in| (IRELAND). 
connection with this farm. It is the | Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
imperative duty of the police to prevent | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
any apprehended violation of the law, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in 
and as there was reason to believe that | regard to the untrained national teachers 
on —; _— ogy to commit a ae going up xg agen Ratt yn 
arceny of hay from the farm in ques-|month with a view to promotion, the 
tion, the police, in the discharge of their| Commissioners of National Education 
duty, have occasionally patrolled to the| will direct that marks for good service 
farm for the purpose of preventing any | will be allowed to those who have given 
such larceny. 20 years’ service ? 
|. Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
|informed by the Commissioners that the 
TELEPHONE TERMINAL CHARGES. | regulations under which untrained 
*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, teachers are admitted to the annual July 
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Abercromby) : T beg toask the Secretary | examinations do not provide for good- 


to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that the terminal charges levied under 
the agreement of the Government with 
the National Telephone Company operate 


as an additional charge on messages | 


between Liverpool and the neighbouring 
towns, amounting to 50 per cent., or 
even 100 per cent., above the cost of the 
message ; whether, having regard to the 
great amount of business done, he is 
willing to take steps to get the terminal 


charges materially modified, if they assed aes: whole of a training; and whether, 


service marks, and that it is not the 
intention of the Commissioners to intro- 
duce any such provision in respect of 
this year’s examinations. 


MILITIA BOOTS. 
Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanark, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 





| are supplied with only one pair of boots, 
which must be worn, wet or dry, during 


of State for War, whether Militiamen 
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if so, some more satisfactory arrange- | important export animal trade of Ireland, 
ment could be made? |by the possible introduction of disease 
*Mr. BRODRICK: Militiamen have | from foreign sources. 

one pair of boots for the training. | 

Whether any further issue shall, under | 


} ‘rT * 
special circumstances, be made to them | BRITISH POST OFFICE AT 


is under consideration. | CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
| State for Foreign Affairs, whether he is 
FOREIGN ANIMALS WHARF | aware that a memorial from the British 
(BELFAST). | residents of Constantinople was sent to 
Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): I|the Foreign Office some months ago 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the| complaining of the inconvenience to 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he! which they were subjected by reason of 
can state the reasons why the joint; the British Postmaster declining to de- 
application of the Belfast Harbour) liver any newspapers to which the 
Commissioners and the Canadian line | Turkish Government objected ; whether 
of steamers trading to that port for per-| ther any action has been taken in connec- 
mission to erect a foreign animals /tion with this memorial; whether he is 
wharf at Belfast, under the Contagious | aware that the French and other foreign 
Diseases (Animals) Act (for the importa- | Governments have refused torecognise any 
tion and slaughtering of foreign cattle | such right of censorship over their news- 
on arrival), has been refused ; whether | papers by the Turkish authorities ; and 
he is aware that the principal public whether the exceptional disability im- 
bodies in Belfast have all approved of | posed on the British residents of Con- 
the proposed importation, and that from | stantinople can be removed by prompt 
the isolated position of the proposed representations to the Turkish Govern- 
wharf no danger of importing disease | ment ? 
need be anticipated; whether he is) THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
aware that, according to the published| STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
accounts of the Harbour Commissioners, | (Mr. GzorcE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
dead meat equivalent to about 3,000) port): A memorial, as described in the 
head of cattle was imported into Belfast | Question, has been received from the 
last year, being an increase of 40 per | British residents at Constantinople. The 
cent. over the previous year; and, | principle of restricting the circulation of 
whether be will use his influence with| newspapers is admitted at the French 
the authorities at Dublin Castle to|and other foreign post offices, as well as 
induce them to reconsider their decision, | at the British Post Office. At the same 
and so put Belfast on an equality with| time, Her Majesty’s Government, in 
English and Scotch ports ? ‘common with other Governments, re- 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Applica-| serve to themselves the right of exercis- 
tion to establish a foreign animals | ing their discretion in cases where the 
wharf at Belfast has been received from | prohibition appears to them to be 
the Ulster Steamship Company and has | plainly unreasonable, and I am in com- 
received the support of the Belfast | munication with Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
Harbour Commissioners and _ other |sador on the subject. 
public bodies in Belfast. The statement 
in the third paragraph is correct. The 
Irish Government are unable to concur ELECTIONS _ 
in the allegation that no danger of (LOCHCARRON, ROSS-SHIRE). 
importing disease need be anticipated in| Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
consequence of the isolated position of | Advocate, whether he is aware that in 
the proposed wharf. They have felt|the parish of Lochcarron, Ross-shire, out 
constrained to refuse the application, in | of 290 ratepayers who are entitled to 
the belief that the erection of such a| vote for the Parish Council, 202 are dis- 
wharf might involve serious risk, not | qualified to vote for the School Board 
only to the large and increasing cattle | election by reason of their annual rental 
trade of Belfast, but to.the whole of the | being less than £4; and whether he 
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proposes to introduce any legislation 
with a view to remedy this state of 
things ? 

*ToeE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire): I have no 
means of pronouncing as to the accuracy 
of the statements in the Question of the 
hon. Member ; but a change in the 
educational franchise, as I understand the 
hon. Member has already been informed, 
can be made only by a general enact- 
ment, and the Government are not pre-| 
pared at present to introduce such a 
Measure. 


CHOLERA AND WATER SUPPLY IN 
EGYPT. 


Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Foreign Office has any information as to 
the epidemic of cholera in Alexandria 
having been partly caused by the bad 
and scanty water supply ; whether any 
recommendations have been made or 
plans suggested by the sanitary autho- 
rities or the Under Secretary of Public 
Works in Cairo since 1887, with a view 
of remedying the defects in the water 
supply of Cairo, Alexandria, and the rest 
of the Delta ; whether he is aware that 
in 1895 an American company offered to 
construct a canal for the Rayan Reser- 
voir project, at a cost of £600,000, to be 
secured on the profits; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table Papers dealing 
with the subject of a storage reservoir 
to provide a larger and better supply of 
water to Cairo and the Delta? 

Mr. CURZON: In a memorandum 
annexed to Lord Cromer’s Report on 
Egypt (Egypt No. 1, 1896) Rogers Pasha, 
head of the Egyptian Sanitary Depart- 
ment, states (see page 34) that it is diffi- 
cult to say how Alexandria became in- 
fected with cholera, that the disease was 
certainly imported (see page 35), and 
again (page 36) that he has no doubt 
that the probability, if not the certainty, 
of the introduction of the epidemic by 
pilgrims will be fully established. The 
various projects for Nile reservoirs, in- 
cluding the Rayan scheme, were referred 
to a technical commission, the majority 
of which approved, with certain modi- 
fications, the proposals of the Egyptian 
Government engineers for a dam and 
reservoir on the first cataract at Assouan. 


Mr. Weir. 
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The general questions of water supply, 
sanitation and irrigation are dealt with 
in Lord Cromer’s Report, at pages 14, 
18, 29, 30 and 31. These matters are 
dealt with by the Egyptian Government, 
and we have no Papers which we could 
lay before Parliament. 

Mr. PIERPOINT: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
is not the fact that the scheme fora dam 

t Assouan has been practically given 


p. 
Mr. CURZON: It may have been 
mporarily suspended, but it is not 
within my knowledge that it has been 
given up. 


DANGEROUS CROSSING (LANCASHIRE 
AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY). 

Me. T. P. WHITTAKER (Yorks, 
W. R., Spen Valley): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, if his 
attention has been called to a dangerous 
crossing, known as “The Bottom,” on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
near Heckmondwike; if he is aware 
that deaths have occurred there, and 
that a few days ago there was another 
extremely narrow escape ; and, if he will 
impress upon the Railway Company the 
urgent necessity of providing safe means 
of communication for the families, and 
especially for the young children, who 
have constantly to use what is now an 
exceptionally dangerous crossing ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croy- 
don): The attention of the Board of 
Trade has been directed to this crossing, 
and, although no intimation of the narrow 
escape referred to has been received, the 
Department is aware that fatal accidents 
have occurred at the spot. I should 
have been happy to comply with the hon. 
Member’s request, but it appears to be 
unnecessary to communicate with the 
Company, for, if he will refer to Clause 
19 of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bill 
of this Session, he will find that the 
Company is taking steps to obtain powers 
to enable them to deal with the crossing, 
presumably by the substitution of a 
bridge or subway. 


INCOME TAX (SCHEDULE D.). 
Mr.G.C.T. BARTLEY (Islington N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, (1) whether his attention has 
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been called to the form of return for assess- 
ment under Schedule D. of Income Tax 
for 1896-7, and to the omission, under 
the rules and regulations, of the list of 
headings under which deductions are 
allowed in estimating profits and gains; 
(2) whether this list of allowed deductions 
was given a prominent position immedi- 
ately before the heading :—No deduc- 
tions are allowed etc., in the form for 
1895-6 ; (3) whether this omission has 
been by accident, or, if by intention, for 
what purpose; and, (4) whether it is 
authorised by the Income Tax Acts ? 

THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol W.): The answer to the first 
Question is, yes ; to the second, by inten- 
tion, to simplify the form ; to the third, 
yes. The 1896-7 form incorporates under 
one heading what was contained before 
under two. The same information is 
given. The change was made solely in 
the interests of the taxpayer. 


Carriage 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether, in the 
event of the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to 
investigate the affairs of the South 
African Chartered Company, the Goy- 
ernment, with the view of expediting 
the investigation, will initiate legislation 
for the purpose of enabling the Com- 
mittee to sit during the recess and pro- 
rogation of Parliament. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONTES (Mr. J. CuamBer.aty, 
Birmingham, W.): In reply to the 
hypothetical Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, I do not think the course proposed 
would be convenient or satisfactory. I 
have made inquiries, and I am informed 
there is absolutely no precedent for 
such legislation, and T think it might be 
difficult to get Members of the House to 
serve on a Committee which would be 
required to sit during the recess for the 
purpose of its Inquiry. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. MACNEILL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman not aware that there is a 
precedent in the case of a Committee of 
the House of Lords, which sat during 
prorogation and during dissolution. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
not inquired into the precedents of the 
House of Lords. [Zaughter.] 
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LOSSES OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN 
ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Sirk WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty Govern- 
ment will present to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment claims of British subjects for 
losses incurred by them through the 
pillage and destruction, during the 
recent disturbances in Armenia, of pro- 
missory notes and bills of exchange in 
their own or their agents’ possession ? 

Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will be prepared to present 
claims of British subjects for the loss of 
promissory notes and bills of exchange 
during the recent disturbances in Asia 
Minor, if they can be shown to be well- 
authenticated claims, and of a character 
for which the Turkish Government can 
properly be held liable. 


SILVER COINAGE, 

Mr. J. F. OSWALD (Oldham): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he is aware of the difficulty experienced 
by the public in obtaining change in the 


smaller silver coins; and if he can give 
directions for the increased coinage of 
silver coins of the value of a shilling and 
less ! 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No complaint of this kind 
has reached either the mint or the Bank 
of England. During the Jast few years 
there has been considerable increase in 
the issues of all the smaller silver coins. 
T need not say that the Mint will be 
ready to supply any demands from the 
banks. 


CARRIAGE DUTY. 

Mr. GORELL BARNES (Kent, 
Faversham) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the Carriage 
Duty paid by the tramways is always 
£2 2s. for each car, neither more nor 
less ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Hackney 
Carriage Licence Duty of 15s. is payable 
in respect of every tramcar used for the 
conveyance of passengers, but I do not 
understand what the £2 2s. duty is to 
which the hon. Member refers. Perhaps 
he will oblige me with more information 
on this point, 
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BURMESE RAILWAYS. 

Mr. WOLFF: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether a syndi- 
cate is about to purchase the Burmese 
railways for the sum of £6,000,000 ; 
and, if so, whether the House will have 
an opportunity of discussing the matter? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorcet Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): Proposals, after con- 
sultation with the Government of India, 
have been made, and are now under 
consideration, not for purchasing, but 
for taking over the working and exten- 
sion of the Burma Railways by a com- 
pany to be formed for the purpose; I 
am in hopes that a decision will speedily 
be arrived at. Transactions of this kind 
in connection with Indian railways are 
not infrequent, but it is not usual to 
submit them for discussion in Parlia- 
ment, and I see no reason why in the 
present instance we should depart from 
the ordinary practice. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
CORRESPONDENT (IRELAND). 
Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 


Board of Trade who is the Agricultural 


Labour Correspondent for Ireland ; 
when did the last report appear in the 
Labour Gazette; and, what means are 
taken to secure accuracy of information ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Mr. Wilson Fox is 
the Agricultural Correspondent of the 
Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, and, as I have already explained, 
his duties extend to Ireland, of which 
country he has considerable experience. 
Reports on employment of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland appeared in the 
Labcur Gazette for January and Febru- 
ary, 1895, on agricultural co-operation 
in Ireland in May, 1896, and on the 
migration of Irish agricultural labourers 
in September, 1895. I do not under- 
stand that the accuracy of any state- 
ment made is disputed. 

Mr. AUSTIN: Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that since 
1895 no report has appeared from this 
Commissioner as regards the condition 
of the agricultural labourers in Ireland 
or their wages 4 

Mr. RITCHIE: As I informed the 
hon. Member, a kindred report was made 
in May 1896, but I may say there is 
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very great difficulty in connection with 
Ireland in making reports with regard 
to the wages of the agricultural labourers, 
It differs very materially from the other 
parts of the United Kingdom in this 
respect—that there is a very large 
number of people who cultivate plots of 
land of their own, who are not really 
above the labouring classes, but who do 
not like to be classed among the 
labourers. These people are in a posi- 
tion almost analogous to the agricultural 
labouring classes in this country, and 
there is a difficulty of getting a return 
of that particular class as we obtain it 
in the case of England. 

Mr. AUSTIN : In consequence of the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, [ 
beg to give notice that I shall bring 
forward the matter on the Estimates. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he will introduce in the Light 
Railways (Ireland) Bill 2 clause making 
it applicable to inland Irish waters, so 
that it may be possible under the Bil! to 
open up lines of communication, where 
advisable, partly by water ; and, whether 
he is aware that there is navigable water 
on the Shannon from Killaloe to Boyle, 
a distance of 114 miles, already supplied 
with quays and landing-stages, and to a 
large extent unserved by any railway 
or public means of transit, which would, 
with a little financial aid, be utilised to 
connect the north-west, west, and south- 
west of Ireland by a rural, useful, and 
pleasant route ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think 
it would be undesirable to make any 
statement as to the provisions of the 
Trish Light Railways Bill before. the 
introduction of that Measure. 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
he is now in a position to state the 
results of his communications with the 
Governments of New Zealand and New 
South Wales on the subject of the future 
government of Norfolk Island ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I expect to 
receive 2 communication on the subject 
very shortly from New Zealand; but 
further communications will be necessary 
both with that colony and with New 
South Wales, and it is scarcely probable 
that I shall be in a position to make 
any statement on the subject for some 
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fast steamship service between Great 
Britain and Canada. Owing to the 
approaching change of Government -in 
the Dominion, the subject will probably 
stand over for a short time; but no 
doubt the Imperial Government will be 
consulted as to the acceptance of the 
tender. 


little time. 





| IRISH MAILS. 
ROYAL PARKS (NEW REGULATIONS). | Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the! beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Secretary of State for the Home De-|as representing the Postmaster General, 
partment, whether he has satisfied him-|if it is a fact that correspondence ad- 
self that the further offensive exhibition | dressed to Coachford, county Cork, 
of sacred emblems is effectually guarded | forwarded from London by 8.30 p.m. 
against in the new code of regulations| mail, and also from Dublin by next 
for the Royal parks; and whether he | morning mail, arriving at Cork at 
can see his way to introducing a more| 11.15 a.m., remains in the Cork Post 
specific and precise prohibition of this | Office until 4 a.m. the following morning, 
particular offence into the amended jand is then dispatched to Coachford by 
regulations ? ‘mail car ; whether this delay of 17 hours 
*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER oF |is unavoidable, seeing that it entails a 
WORKS (Mr. A. Akers - Dovua.as, ) delay between London and Coachford of 
Kent, St. Augustine’s) said he was) five days for receipt and reply; and 


requested by the Home Secretary to say | whether he is aware that a train leaves 
that the new rules would be laid upon! Cork for Coachford and intermediate 
the Table in due course. They had been | stations daily at 2.40, and why advantage 


settled with the Law Officers of the Crown | is not taken of this opportunity of 
with the view to meet notorious abuses, accelerating the Coachford district postal 
to one of which the hon. Member had_/' service ? 
referred. The new rules, taken together!) Mr. HANBURY: It is the fact that 
with the law as it stands, would in the! correspondence for Coachford forwarded 
opinion of the legal authorities, meet the | from London by 8.30 p.m. mail, and 
requirements of the case. ‘from Dublin by next morning’s mail, 
though arriving at Cork at 11.15 a.m. 
|remains in the Cork Post Office until 
CANADIAN FAST STEAMSHIP SERVICE. about 4 a.m. the following morning, 
Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the! when itis dispatched by car to Coachford. 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent-| The delay of 17 hours at Cork arises from 
ing the Postmaster General, whether he | there being but one dispatch a day from 
can state for the information of the! Cork to Coachford. It is not, however, 
House the decision, if any, at which five days, but, under ordinary circum- 
Her Majesty’s Government has arrived! stances, three that are occupied in the 
in the matter of subsidising the proposed | course of post from London to Coachford 
fast steamship service between Great | and back, as replies to letters dispatched, 
Britain and Canada; whether he has| say, on Monday evening can be received 
observed that the Canadian Government | in London on Thursday evening. A 
has recommended for acceptance a certain | train leaves Cork for Coachford at 2.40 
tender for the establishment and main-| p.m., but it is probable that the amount 
tenance of this service ; and whether the of correspondence which would be in- 
Imperial Government will have the cluded in an afternoon post to Coachford 
determining voice in the selection of the | has not hitherto been sufficient to warrant 
successful tenderer ? | the expenditure involved in forwarding it 
Mr. HANBURY: Her Majesty's | by this train and granting a second 
Government is not yet in a position to' delivery. Inquiry on this point shall, 
come to a decision on the subject of the! however, be made, and the hon. Member 
proposed Imperial aid in subsidising a/ informed of the result. 
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DONGOLA EXPEDITION. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether a 
British regiment has received or is about 


to receive orders to take part in the ex-| 


pedition to Dongola ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No British regi- 
ment has received orders to take part in 
the advance to Dongola; but the 
battalions which compose the British 
force in Egypt are available should the 
Sirdar require their services. One 
battalion of the North Stafford Regiment 
is in camp on the frontier. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the 


First Lord of the Treasury whether he | 
can state approximately the monthly | 
cost of the expedition to Dongola, and | 
the total amount of expenditure already | 


incurred in connection with the ex- 
pedition 4 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | 
E.): I find on inquiry that the informa- | 


tion asked for is not at present at the 
disposal of the Government. 


as the Egyptian Government are 


responsible for the conduct of the cam- | 
paign, the details of the expenditure have | 


not hitherto been asked for. Communi- 
cations are now being made with Lord 
Cromer on the subject. I may perhaps 
state, in order to give the necessary 
qualification to an observation which fell 


from me on Friday last, that, as was | 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
upon the Second Reading of the Finance | 


Bill, the British Government are lending 


a certain number of staff officers free of | 
charge to the Egyptian Government, | 


and they are also bearing the cost of the 
transport of British troops from Cairo 


to Wady Halfa. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


*Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) : I, 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- | 
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| I have to say that in any case the Session 
| is too far advanced to make it convenient 
to start any Inquiry at the present time; 
but I should deprecate interference by 
this House in local affairs, except in 
cases of very extreme urgency. [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 


INCIDENCE OF LOCAL AND IMPERIAL 
TAXATION. 

*Mr. C. HARRISON (Plymouth); I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
'sury—(1) whether, having regard to the 
question addressed by the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture to Sir Alfred 
Milner and his memorandum in reply 
(Appendix A, xxxiii), stating the great 
inadequacy of the materials he possessed 
|to solve the problem contained in the 
question, the proposed inquiry under the 
| Royal Commission as to the incidence 
of taxation will extend to all taxation 
‘on rateable property, including for 
instance the House Duty and its 
preferential exemptions in favour of 
farmhouses, as well as to taxation on non- 
‘rateable property ; and (2) whether, as 
| the division of property in England into 
realty and personalty is a division based 
‘on a legal and not on an economic or 
‘material distinction, the Inquiry will 
extend to a determination of how much 
taxation is borne by moveable as com- 
pared with immovable property ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
|'SURY: In answer to the hon. Gentle- 
'man, I have to say we are not of opinion 
that it would be possible to submit to 
this Commission an investigation into 
| the whole question of imperial and local 
'taxation. The question would be too 
large, although, no doubt, the two hang 
|together, and no Commission could 
‘possibly deal with it. With regard to 
the second paragraph, I think it would 
| be in the competence of the Commission 
under the existing reference to deal with 
| the subject if they thought fit. 


sury whether, in view of the continued | 


rise in the school rate in London, and of | 
the allegations of extravagance and in-| 


London | 


efficiency made against the 
School Board, the Government would 


consent to the appointment of a Select. 
Committee to inquire into the general | 


administration of that Board ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA-| 
SURY : In answer to my noble Friend, | 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). 

Mr. E. H. HULSE (Salisbury): I 
‘beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury when he will be in a position to 
inform the House of the names of those 
appointed to the Commission promised 
by the Government to inquire into the 
subject of Old-Age Pensions ? 
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THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- | 
SURY : Lord Rothschiid has consented | 
to preside over the Commission, the 
other members of which will be 


Sir F. Mowatt (Treasury), 

Sir Courtenay Boyle (Board of Trade), | 

Mr. Spencer Walpole (Post Office), 

Mr. Finlaison (Actuary of the National | 
Debt), 

Mr. Brabrook (Registrar of Friendly 
Societies), 
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Mr. George King (Actuary of the! 
Atlas Insurance Company), 


Mr. A. W. Watson (an Actuary of) 
the Manchester Unity), and 


Mr. Alfred Chapman (Parliamentary | 
Agent of the Order of Foresters). 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES VOTE. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether arrange- | 
ments can be made to take the Ordnance 
Factories Vote, the Home Office Vote, 
and the Local Government Board Vote 
on an early Friday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY had considered the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but he 
thought that it would probably be a 
convenient course that Friday should be | 
devoted to the Education Vote. 
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divides itself into two parts. 


‘make money by participation 
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withdrawn by other vessels or Native forces, 
then the expense of raising, maintaining, and 
providing such vessels and forces shall, in so far 


| a8 may not be otherwise provided, be repaid out 


of any moneys which may be provided by Parlia- 
ment for the purposes of the said expedition.” 


The noble Lord said : I rise to make the 


‘Motion which has been for some days on 


Every 
Member who has read it will see that it 
The first 
part suggests that the ordinary pay con- 
nected with the troops dispatched to 
Suakim should for a certain time be 


‘apportioned to Indian revenues ; and - 


the second part of the Resolution pro- 
poses that any extra charge of any kind 


|or sort, arising either directly or in- 


directly from the employment of these 
troops, should be charged on the Imperial 
revenue. Roughly speaking, the two 
propositions which this Resolution con- 
tains are—first, that India shall not 
in an 
enterprise in which she has a common 
interest with this country ; but, on the 


|other hand, she should not be asked to 
‘spend any money because she is in- 


terested in common with this country 
in such enterprise. These two proposi- ~ 


‘tions taken tegether seem incontestibly 


just, always provided that one can 
show that India has a special interest in 
the object ‘of the expedition to: which 
these troops may be attached. Perhaps 


\I may explain why it is necessary to 
‘move this Resolution. 


It is to comply 


| with the 55th Section of the Government 
lof India Act of 1858, which relates to 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EAST INDIA (EXPENSES OF TROOPS IN 
AFRICA IN AID OF EGYPTIAN 
TROOPS). 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Georce Hamitton, Mid- 

dlesex, Ealing) moved :— 


“That, Her Majesty having directed a military 
expedition of her Native forces charged upon the 
revenues of India to be dispatched to Africa in 
aid of the Egyptian troops, this House consents 
that the ordinary pay of any troops so dispatched, 
as well as the ordinary charges of any vessels 
belonging to the Government of India that may 
be employed in this expedition, which would 
have been charged upon the resources of India 
if such troops or vessels had remained in that 
country or seas adjacent, shall continue to be 
so chargeable: provided that if it shall become 
necessary to replace the troops or vessels 80 


VOL. XLII. [rourrH sErizs.] 


the expenditure connected with the em- 
ployment of troops outside the external 
frontiers of India. During the past few 
years a number of expeditions have been 
sent from India for various purposes, and 
perhaps it will interest the House if I 
give these expeditions in chronological 
order. The first occasion on which- 
troops were employed outside the ex- 
ternal frontiers of India after the Gov- 
ernment of India had been transferred 
to the Crown was in 1859, in connection 
with the third China War. In 1867 a 
large expedition was sent to Abyssinia 
from India; in 1875 a small expedi- 
tion was sent from India to Perak 
to put down certain disturbances there ; 
in 1878 a considerable number of Indian 
troops were sent from India to Malta. 
In the same year a war occurred in 


2L 
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Afghanistan, which necessitated the 
employment of a considerable number of 
Indian troops outside the external fron- 
tiers of India. In 1882 an expedition 
was sent to Egypt, and another expedi- 
—tion was sent to the Soudan in 1885, 
and this year two expeditions left India, 


one for Mombasa and the other for 
These expeditions naturally 


Suakim. 
classify themselves into certain categories 
in accordance with the financial arrange- 
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consulted are unanimous in so interpret- 
ing it. There is, itis true, a certain 
obiter dictum by a Secretary of State for 
India which is opposed to that view. I 
have the highest regard for the opinion 
of a Secretary of State, but the views 
of a Secretary of State do not necessarily 
constitute law. [Laughter.] The only 
doubt, as far as I know, ever entertained 
by lawyers concerning the construction of 
the section is whether, from its peculiar 


ments connected with each. First come) phraseology, it is necessary to move a 
those expeditions in which no charge) Resolution where the ordinary pay 
whatever was made, either in connection |only was to be defrayed by Indian 
with the ordinary pay or extraordinary|revenue. A consensus of opinion in 
expenditure, on the revenues of India. | recent years is in the affirmative, but a 
The expeditions in which this has|contrary opinion prevailed some time 
occurred are the third China War; the} back. The financial result of the Reso- 
movement of troops to Malta, and re-/]ution will be that the ordinary pay and 
cently the movement of troops from | allowances cf the Indian troops, amount- 
Bombay to Mombasa. In no instance|ing to about £5,000 a month, will be 
where the whole of the expenditure has | borne by Indian revenues. It is true 
been borne by any funds other than the that the Council of India have restricted 
revenues of India has any Resolution | that charge to the close of the present 
been moved in Parliament. In the|year. It is, I think, very unlikely, 
second category come those expeditions | but, if the Indian troops are in Egypt 
in which the ordinary charge is placed|at that time, the Council will consider 
upon India and the extra expense placed | itself perfectly free to act as they may 
upon other sources, and these comprised think fit. The extraordinary expenses, 





the Abyssinian War of 1867, the ex- independently of any expenditure for 


pedition to Perak in 1875, the Soudan local transport from Suakim, will be 
expedition of 1885, and the expedition | about £140,000, which will be paid 
which left this year. In all these cases, | from the Treasury Chest, ),. |) 

with the single exception of Perak,a|) Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
Resolution was moved in the House of wall, Bodmin) : How long will that last 
Commons. Last come the cases in which | for ? 

not only the ordinary expenditure, but) *Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : That 
all expenditure above that, was placed/is for the same time. Two arguments 
upon the revenues of India. Two ex-| have been advanced against this arrange- 
peditions only come under this class— ment. The first is that there is a risk 
namely, the second Afghan War and the in taking such a number of troops from 
expedition sent to Egypt in 1882 by the | the Indian establishment, and the second 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. In is that the financial charge on the Indian 
both of these cases a certain contri- revenue is not a fair one. Let us con- 
bution was eventually made from Im- sider each of these. As to the first I 
perial funds, but on each occasion quite agree that the greatest caution is 
the greater part of the extraordinary | necessary to prevent India being drawn 
charges was placed upon Indian re-| upon to meet any of the military 
venues. The practice, therefore, has|emergencies that may occur in Africa. 
been uniform, no Resolution has been | Imperial interests are rapidly spreading 
moved unless it was intended that cer-|in that continent, and there is no doubt 
tain charges should ultimately be paid | that from time to time demands will be 
out of Indian revenues. This section is| made for troops to maintain law and 
not one, as has been stated, to restrain | order, and to the Indian Government and 
the prerogatives of the Crown or the} the Indian Army will the Imperial Gov- 
Executive in moving troops from one part|ernment look as extraordinarily well 
of the Empire to the other, but only for| suited for this purpose. When we take 
the purpose of safeguarding the Indian | into account the numbers of men in past 
revenue. All the lawyers who have been | and in the present expeditions, we see that 


Secretary of State for India. 
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the present expedition involves a much 
smaller abstraction of force, for a tem- 
porary period, from the military strength 
of India than has been involved in 
former expeditions of recent years. The 
total forces in India now number 75,000 
Europeans and about 140,000 natives. 
At the dates of previous expeditions the 
numbers were considerably Jess—about 
60,000 Europeans and 120,000 natives. 
The expedition to Abyssinia consisted of 
14,000 men—10,000 natives and 4,000 
Europeans ; they were all taken from 
the Indian establishment. Considering 
that that expedition left India within 
ten years of the Mutiny, I must say it 
does seem to me to have been a some- 
what dangerous weakening of the mili- 
tary establishment in India. It was in 
that sense that the present Prime Minis- 
ter, speaking in the other House, laid 
down the maxim that India could not 
be looked upon as a reservoir from which 
this country could draw an unlimited 
number of troops without paying for 
them. In 1882, when right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were in Office, they sent | 
a considerable expedition from India to 
—Egypt—6,700 men, of whom 2,000 were 
Europeans. In 1885 the same Govern- 
ment sent another expedition, consisting 
of 3,200 native troops. The present expe- 
dition numbers only 2,500, and to deduct 
that number fromatotal Army of 210,000 
is a very different thing from deducting 
14,000 from a total force of 180,000. 
Of course, the risk which a country runs 
by having a force taken away is increased 
by the length of time that that force is 
absent, and therefore the Government 
will take the precaution to put a limit on 
the time during which India is to pay 
the ordinary expenses of the troops. 
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An HON. MEMBER : 
Resolution. 


That is not in the | 


| 
*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : It is | 


not in the Resolution, but it is in the | 
Dispatch. No Resolution in this Tens! 
in reference to expenditure is binding 
upon the India Council. So much for | 
the allegation that we are unduly draw- 
ing on the military establishment of 
India. I turn now to the more serious | 
consideration that this proposal is unjust | 
to the Indian revenue. Any protest of | 
that kind coming from the Indian 
Government is worthy of the most 
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eareful consideration—{cheers|—and the 
Council at the India Office have given 
a very exhaustive examination to 
the arguments and the reasons which 
have been urged by the Indian Govern- 
ment. Roughly speaking, and stripped 
of all phraseology, the contention of 
the Indian Government amounts to 
this—that since the neutralisation of 
the Suez Canal India has no special in- 
terest in Egypt over and above other 
parts of the British Empire. 
examined that contention to the best of 
my ability ; I have taken the advice of 
some very able authorities ; and I ven- 
ture to say that neither from the his- 
torical nor from the military point of 
view can that contention be maintained. 
India has always had a special interest 
in Egypt over and above that of other 
portions of the Empire, and if we were 
to assent to the present contention of 
the Government of India—which, after - 
all, is only the ipse dixit of the Govern- 
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mention any expedition outside the fron- 
tier of India in which India has had 
any special interest. No one who has 
watched the development of India can 
deny that Indian interests in different 
parts of Asia and Africa are decade by 
decade increasing. I have always con- 
tended and will always contend for a fair 
distribution of the expenditure which 


| will be necessary to defend those external 


interests ; but if the Home Government 
were to assent to the proposition of the 
Indian Government it seems to me that, 
no matter what expedition be necessary 
in Asia or Africa, it will be impossible 
ever to ask India to bear any part of the 
expenditure connected therewith ; and 
as those interests outside India grow and 
develop and require protection, the whole 
cost of that protection will fall upon the 
taxpayers of this country. But while 


| the Home Government cannot agree to 


the particular proposal of the Indian 
Government, I am much in sympathy 
with the substance of their complaint. 
Those who have read the Dispatch of the 
Indian Government will notice that four- 
fifths of it do not deal with the proposal 
now before the House, but they deal with 
| transactions of the past. 
| deny that from time to time charges 
have been put upon India somewhat in 
excess of the interests which India has 
had in former expeditions. [Opposition 
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I have— 


No one can _ 
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cheers.| It is the recollection of these| 1885, the right hon. Gentleman placed 
transactions that has been in the mind | a Resolution on the Notice Paper of the 
of the Indian Government. The Abys- House, without giving the Indian Goy- 
sinian expedition was too heavy a drain|ernment time to have its views laid 
on the military establishment. But before Parliament. What is the result 
—and I do not say this for the purpose| of thus, in the past, placing undue obli- 
of annoying right hon. Gentlemen oppo-| gations upon India on the assumption 
site—the particular transaction which! that the Indian Government has a joint 
rankles in the mind of the Indian Gov-|interest with this country in these 
ernment is the action taken in 1882. | enterprises? The Indian Government, 
[Cheers.] That action was of a very|to save themselves from charges which 
summary character. The Government/ they consider excessive, now repudiate 
of the day requested the Indian Govern- | all common interest in expeditions out- 
ment to send a large expedition to Egypt | side of India. 

to work in accord with the British force ; | 
and on July 24th the Home Government | 
telegraphed to the Indian Government | 
that, subject to final decision on any re-| *Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
presentation the Indian Government think they do so; in the Dispatch laid 
desired to make, the Home Government upon the Table of the House they lay it 
proposed that the Indian Revenue should | down that they have no special interest 
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An non. Member: No. 


bear all the expenses of the Indian con- 
tingent. 
Indian Government on the 26th :— 


“We beg unanimously to protest very strongly 
against the proposal that the Indian revenue 
shall bear all the expenses of the Indian contin- 
gent for srvice in Egypt.” 


The next day the right hon. Gentlemen 
then in Office brought down a Resolu- 
tion to this House which put all the 
charges on the Indian revenue ; and it 
was the present Leader of the Opposi- 
tion who formally moved that Resolu- 
tion. In that transaction the Indian 
Government does seem to me to have 
been treated with but little considera- 
tion. But even in that controversy the 
Indian Government did not take up the 
position which has since been assumed 
by the present occupants of Office in 
India. They did not then object to pay- 
ing a certain portion of the expenses of 
the expedition ; their objection was that 
India should pay the whole cost ; they 
pointed out that the precedents of the 
past were against such a proposal ; and 
they looked with anxiety upon the estab- 
lishment of so dangerous a principle for 
the future. Well, the Home Govern- 
ment did, to a certain extent, moderate 
the Resolution, and a certain contribu- 
tion was made from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer towards meeting a portion of the 
extraordinary charges of the expedition ; 
but India had to pay 60 per cent. of the 
extraordinary expenditure. Again, in 


Lord George Hamilton. 


This was the reply of the| 


Lin Egypt. [‘‘No!’’ and some non, 
Mempsers, ‘‘In the Soudan !’’] Very 
| well; but in 1882 the Indian Govern- 
ment did admit that they had an in- 
terest, because they were willing to pay 
| the ordinary charges, and having had to 
| pay the extraordinary charges Iaid upon 
them, they then denied that they had an 
interest in order to avoid these charges. 
[An Hon. MemBer: ‘‘ In the Soudan !’’| 
It is practically the same thing. Any- 
how, my contention is worth considera- 
tion ; and it is that the result of putting 
unfair or excessive charges on India in 
the past is that the Indian Government 
now repudiate that they have any in- 
terest in these expeditions. That is a 
position which I do not think any re- 
sponsible Minister can accept. Desiring 
as I do to protect the Indian revenue, 
and anxious as I am to find a working 
solution of a difficulty which is con- 
_stantly cropping up, and which is detri- 
mental to the efficiency of military ex- 
peditions from time to time, I venture 
to suggest that, in the Dispatch to 
India, I have laid down a_ principle 
which will secure that equity in these 
matters which the House desires, with- 
out rendering us in the future liable 
to the suggestion which has now come to 
us from India. Ido not know if any 
hon. Members have read our Dispatch 
to the Indian Government. If they 
have they will find three propositions 
laid down which are for the future to 
govern the financial arrangements of 
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expeditions of this character. 
first place we say :— 
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“Tt may be laid down that on all occasions 
when the temporary loan of a military force is 
urgently required either by Great Britain or by 
India, such assistance will be promptly given so 
far as the ability, resources, and situation of 
either country at the time may permit.” 


There are two military establishments:— 
one in India and one in England—and 
there is in all ordinary times a certain 
margin of reserve strength in each estab- 
lishment, and it is desirable in the 
common interest of the Empire that this 
double reserve should be available for 
any expedition it may be necessary 
suddenly to send out. Therefore, it is 
desirable that not too onerous obligations 
should be imposed on the country that 
wants to borrow the force, because it is 
necessary that the utilisation of it should 
be made as expeditiously as possible. In 
the next place, we lay down :— 


“Tt would seem to be established that if the 
object for which such assistance is required is 
one in which the Government supplying the 
troops has no special interest beyond that which 
must be common to all members of the Empire, 
the whole cost of the force, so long as it is 
required, including both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary charges, must be borne by the Govern- 
ment that needs its assistance.” 


That is a principle which I think will 
recommend itself to the House. [ ‘‘ Hear, 


hear !’’] But it is a principle that was 
not inserted in the Dispatch merely to 
give plausibility to our position. It was 
put in in order that it might be effective ; 
for we have had to decide, not only the 
question of the apportionment of the 
expense in connection with Suakin, but 
also in connection with Mombasa, and 
we came to the conclusion that no part 
of the expenditure in connection with 
the regiment sent on the latter expedi- 
tion, though sent out of India, should be 
placed on the Indian revenue. After 
some discussion and correspondence with 
the Treasury we have brought the Trea- 
sury round to our view, and they have 
assented to it. Therefore, by our second 
proposition we have established a prece- 
dent which cannot fail to be a great 
safeguard to the Indian revenue in the 
future. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Our third 
proposition is :— 

“Tf the circumstances are such that the Gov- 
ernment supplying the troops has a distinct and 
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special interest in the matter at stake, then, 
although that interest may be less strong than 
that of the Government requiring assistance, the 
Government supplying the troops should be 
content to bear in one form or another a portion 
of the burden which the operations involve.” 


In this category falls the Suakin expedi- 
tion. The House will naturally assume 
that if the Secretary of State in Council, 
after full deliberation, came to the con- 
clusion that the expedition to Mombasa 
fell into one category and the expedition 
to Suakin into another category, there 
must be in the view of those who made 
that distinction strong differences in the 
natures of the two expeditions. I will 
explain the difference between the two 
expeditions. There is no doubt that in 
the neighbourhood of Mombasa and 
Zanzibar India has a considerable com- 
mercial interest — perhaps the largest - 
commercial interest of any portion of the 
British Empire. Still, we did not feel 
that that fact was sufficient to justify 
India being made to bear part of the 
expenditure of the expedition to Mom- 
basa. The interest of India, as apart 
from the other portions of the Empire, 
did not appear to be of that particular 
and substantial character which would 
justify a distinction, and therefore we 
decided that the whole of the cost of the 
regiment must be borne by sources other 
than Indian. But when we came to the 
expedition to Suakin it seemed to us 
impossible to pretend that India has — 
not very special interests in Egypt. Let 
us assume for a moment that India 
belonged to a foreign country. Would 
that not constitute an enormous and 
gigantic diminution of our interest in 
Egypt? ([Cheers.] By merely putting 
that question it is self-evident that India 
has, of all parts of the Empire, a special 
interest in Egypt. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]- 
I venture to say that there is an un- 
broken series of precedents in political 
actions and in military enterprises which 
support that contention. There has not 
been an expedition sent by this country 
to Egpyt during the present century in 
which Indian troops have not partici- 
pated. In 1801—a time when the Suez - 
Canal was not thought of, when com- 
munication between India and England 
was by the Cape, when England was 
scarcely the predominant power in 
India—so vital were the interests of 
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India then in Egypt that a large expe- 
dition was sent from India under Baird 
to co-operate with the English troops in 
Egypt. Before I came to a decision on 
this point I was anxious to ascertain the 
points which decided the apportionment 
of the expenditure in connection with 
that expedition, and on looking into the 
appendix to the first Report from the 
Select Committeeon the Affairs of the East 
India Company I found that the East 
India Company claimed a refund of the 
whole of the expenditure connected with 
the expedition, less the ordinary pay of 
the troops in Egypt. There was a 
further proviso that the ordinary charges 
of such of the regiments as went from 
India to Egypt and did not return 
thither, of the regiment that was in 
Egypt but did not proceed to India, and 
theordinary charges of leviesmade in India 
to replace volunteers from native corps 
sent to Egypt, should be borne by the 
Imperial Government. The principle 
on which the claim was founded was 
that India should bear the ordinary 
charges of the troops sent from India 
and returned thither, but not the 
ordinary charges of regiments which did 


not return, and which, therefore, were 


treated as being struck off the Indian 


establishment from the date of embarka- those upon which we differ. 
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pay for their repair ; and that is practi- 
cally what we are doing in this case, 
The House must also recollect that a 
great change has taken place in the 
method of dealing with many questions 
which are purely Eastern and purely 
Indian in origin and character. Owing 
to the extension of the influence of 
European Powers in Africa and Asia, 
there are many questions which are 
purely Indian in character and origin 
which, for convenience’ sake, are now 
settled in London instead of in Calcutta; 
and they are so settled because, being 
raised in places in the neighbourhood of 
which certain European authority exists, 
they have a European aspect as well as 
an Asiatic aspect, a Western aspect as 
well as an Eastern aspect. But it must 
not be assumed that because the locale 
of settlement has, for the purposes of 
convenience, been changed, that  there- 
fore the questions have changed in 
character, and that they do not still 
remain Indian and Eastern questions. 
‘*Hear, hear!’’] The Press outside 
as been good enough to assume that 
there are great differences of opinion 
between us and the Indian Government. 
It is true we differ in details, but the 
points on which we agree far exceed 
The Gov- 


tion, and that she should be paid the| ernment of India have in the first place 
cost of any extra troops raised in conse- | asked for reciprocity. They say that in 
quence of their absence and all extraor-| the past arrangements have been made 
dinary expenses consequent on the} beneficial to the Imperial Treasury, but 
expedition. We therefore find that in| that there has been a disinclination to 
connection with an Egyptian expedition | apply similar principles where they 
as far back as 1801, when India was in the| would be beneficial to the Indian Ex- 
hands of shrewd business men, arrange-|chequer. In this! Dispatch we have laid 
ments were made identical with the down principles which the Chancellor of 
arrangements which have been made | the Exchequer has admitted shall be 
now. I cannot understand how anyone| reciprocal in character, and we have 
can pretend that India has no special | established an important precedent in 
interest in Egypt. Why, our govern-|the case of Mombasa. [Opposition 
ment in India could not exist if it had|‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I am glad to get 
not a constant supply of soldiers going | that cheer, because I am the first Secre- 
out to India from this country year after | tary of State for India who has sent an 
year to replace other soldiers in India ;| expedition from India to Africa the 
and it is, in consequence, of vital im-| whole cost of which is not to be borne 
portance that the shortest route between thy India. [Cheers.] Therefore, so far 
~England and India should be secured. | as Mombasa is concerned, we are in 
Egypt is the natural resting-place, the | complete accord with the Indian Govern- 
natural stepping-stone, between England! ment. The Indian Government also 
and India; and if there be stepping-| wish that their statements and their 
stones across a river which are used by| Dispatches should be laid in their 
neighbours on both sides of the river, | totality before Parliament. I was not 
able in the first instance to assent to 


no one will pretend that it is an wegen 
thing to ask both sides of the river to| that proposal because it came during the 
i 


Lord George Hamilton. 
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Recess, and I was under an obligation to 
introduce a Resolution sending the 
troops to Egypt; but as soon as we 
came back I willingly assented, and for 
the first time the statement of the Indian 
Government has been laid in its entirety 
before Parliament. Therefore, in three 
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out of four questions we are in complete | 


accord with the Indian Government, and 
we have been able to comply with their 
wishes ; but in the case of the fourth— 
for reasons I have mentioned—it is not 
possible for us to assent to their parti- 
cular suggestion. I venture to say that 
if anyone will impartially consider the 
arrangements which I have laid down 
in that Dispatch as regulating the 
finance connected with expeditions of 
this character for the future, he will see 
that they will be advantageous in many 
ways. Those arrangements will secure 
a unity of military organisation ; they 
will protect Indian finance, and establish 
permanently a working and eauitable 
principle on which the expenditure in 
connection with these expeditions will in 
future be regulated. Before I sit down 
there are two other matters to which I 
should like to allude. The right hon. 
Member for Montrose is about to follow 
me. He has been using exceedingly 
strong language out of doors about this 
“expedition ; and he has accused us of 
embarking on a new and wanton war. 
[Opposition cheers.| That is really the 
most astonishing statement I have heard. 
We are not embarking on a new war ; 
we are trying to finish an old war. 
8H and Opposition laughter.| The 
act is incontestible. Ever since Hicks 
Pasha was allowed to go to his doom 
there has been an unceasing, relentless, 
brutal warfare between the Egyptian 
Government and the Mahdi and his 
euccessors. The one governing factor of 
it all has been the power of the Mahdi 
and his successors to inflict injury on 
Egypt. When strong the Mahdi has 
invaded Egypt, and if he had his will he 
_would sweep the Egyptian Government 
into the sea.) [An Hon. Memper: 
“Why not ?’’] [Cheers and laughter.] 
It is to prevent that that the expedition 
is at Suakin. The war may have varied 
in its character, but that which has 


dominated it has been the power of the |[ 


Khalifa to inflict harm on Egypt. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] Everyone knew that 
if Kassala fell it would give a great 
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increase to the prestige and power of the 
Khalifa, and all that we have done is to 
anticipate that danger and, by a forward 

and offensive movement, to reduce to the 

smallest dimensions this war, which we 

have inherited from our predecessors. - 
[Cheers and ironical cheers.| Then the 

right hon. Gentleman has attempted! to 

disparage the operations in which we are 

engaged by associating them with what 

he calls ‘‘ the discreditable disasters in - 
the Soudan in the past.’? I wonder 

whether the right hon. Gentleman has 

ever considered what was the origin and 

cause of those disasters, which I 

admit to have been discreditable. The 
right hon. Gentleman is the great 
exponent of the policy of abstention 
and non-interference in Egyptian affairs. 

Is he aware that all this trouble and 
difficulty arose from the principles 
which he professes getting for a short 
time the upper hand in Egypt? [Cheers.] 
The history of our troubles and disasters 
in the Soudan is very remarkable. In 
1883 the English Government were 
masters with regard to Egypt, and the 
Egyptian Government proposed to send 
an expedition under Hicks Pasha to 
reconquer Kordofan. Hicks Pasha knew 
that he had not the strength for the 
undertaking, and he implored the Govern- 
ment of the day to help him. [Cheers.| 
Our representative in Egypt impressed 
in the clearest and strongest way upon 
the Government of the day the necessity 
of doing one of two things—either rein- 
force Hicks Pasha or prevent him from 
going on hiserrand. What was the final 
policy of the Government ? 

“Karl Granville to Sir E. Malet, June 11, 1883. 
—Your telegram of 5th. Reinforcements for 
Soudan. Report decision of Egyptian Govern- 
ment as soon as you can, taking care to offer no 
advice.’’ 


Later 


[Ironical Ministerial cheers. | 
on Sir E. Malet, who was not allowed 
to advise or interfere or do anything, 


sends home to the Government a 
number of Dispatches, saying (13th 
August 1883) :— 

“T have the honour to enclose copies of three 
telegrams from General Hicks in regard to affairs 
in the Soudan, and the numberless difficulties 
with which he is surrounded.” 

“ Hear, hear!”|] Andon August 18 Sir 
E. Malet wrote to General Hicks :— 


“T congratulate you on your appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief and General of Division. 
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The act is spontaneous on the part of the 
Egyptian Government, for, although Iam ready 
to transmit to it telegr: ums that come from you, 
I am debarred by my instructions from giving 
advice with regard to action on them.” 
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[Cheers]. For afew months that policy of 
abstention and non-interference, with 
which the right hon. Gentleman is in- 
separably associated, got the upper hand; 
and ina very short time after the telegram 
instructing Sir E. Malet to “ take care to 
give no advice,” the British Government 
had to take the whole affairs into its 
own hands, and year after year large ex- 
peditions were sent out which resulted 
in nothing but profitless and futile 
slaughter, and which involved great ex- 
euidibens to the Egyptian, the English, 
and the Indian taxpayer. [Cheer a) 
Therefore, if the right hon. Gentleman 
likes to refer to “the discreditable 
disasters of the past,” he can do so; but 
they are associated with his principles 
and not with ours. [Cheers.] The only 
transaction which can be fairly charged 
to our policy is not a “discreditable dis- 
aster” but the victory of Ferkeh—{ cheers] 
—which is remarkable for the physical 
and moral regeneration shown by the 
[Cheers.] I say that 


Egyptian troops 
the right hon. Gentleman, although he 


is one whom we all admire, has 
never been accepted by his own side 
as sacred in Egyptian matters; and 
why is he going to move this Amend- 
ment? The Front Bench opposite, when 
in Office, moved two Motions similar to 
to this, but they were far more drastic 
and placed far heavier obligations on the 
Indian Government. I have looked 
through the Division Lists, and there is 
not a single Gentleman sitting on the 
Benches opposite who took part in the 
Divisions of 1882 and 1885 who 
did not vote for the Resolutions similar 
to that which I am now proposing. 
[Cheers.| And, therefore, when I ex- 
plain to the House the modifications and 
safeguards and concessions with which 
we have surrounded this Resolution, I 
cannot believe that right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will decline to give us that 
assistance which they, when similarly 
circumstanced, never hesitated to give 
themselves. [Cheers. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs), moved to leave out from the 


Lord George Hamilton. 
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word “that” to the end of the question, 
and to add the words— 


+‘‘it is inexpedient that any portion of the charges 
of the Indian force that is being dispatched 
to Africa in aid of Egyptian troops, whether 
ordinary charges or extraordinary, should be 
imposed upon the revenues of India.’ ” 


The right hon. Gentleman said: The 


?!noble Lord has remarked that I have 


out of doors permitted myself to use 
strong language in connection with 
this expedition. I propose, with the 
permission of the House, to repeat that 
strong language in the presence of the 
noble Lord. [Cheers.] Ido not suppose 
that an important Debate was ever 
entered upon by a Government under 
more discouraging circumstances than 
those of the present Government to- 
night. [Cheers and Ministerial cries of 
“Why?”|] Iam asked why? Because 
there is not, as far as I can ascertain— 
and I have taken some trouble to survey 
the ground—one single organ of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite which 
does not condemn the demand which he 
has now made. [Cheers.| The only 
cheer of any magnitude which the noble 
Lord secured during his speech was that 
which followed when he diverged into 
what I may call complete irrelevance. 
[Cheers.| The noble Lord gave the 
House a history of the expedition of 
Hicks Pasha,‘and he said that that all 
came from compliance with the prin- 
ciples of which I am the very humble 
professor, and from following the doe- 
trines with which I am_ inseparably 
associated. Yes, Sir ; but—(pointing to 
Mr. Chamberlain)—who is sitting next 
tothe noble Lord? [Cheers.] The noble 
Lord asks why we did not take part in 
the Divisions in connection with the 
expeditions of 1882 and 1885. As far 
as 1882 goes, it was impossible for me to 
take part in the Division because I was 
not a Member of the House; and in 
1885, if I took no part in the Division, 
I did not support the Government of 
which I was in genera] an adherent. 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the noble 
Duke the President of the Council—it 
is they whom the noble Lord has been 
attacking in his recitation of the cireum- 
stances of the expeditions of 1882 and 
1885. [Cheers.| It is for my right 
hon. Friend the Colonial Secretary to 
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defend himself and the Government of 
which he wasamemberand not for me. [ Re- 
newed cheers.| The noble Lord had prided 
himself in his remarks about his decision 
in the case of Mombasa. As I shall pre- 
sently show, he did establish an admir- 
able precedent in the case of Mombasa ; 
and I move the Amendment which stands 
in my name exactly because the noble 
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almost judicial tribunal—the question 
which of those two authorities is right 
and which is wrong. This House and 
the other House are, by the Act of 1858, 
Section 55, constituted the arbiters 
in this dispute. It is to that point and 
to that great issue to which I wish to 
call special attention, and on which I 
wish to base my Amendment. The noble 





Lord has departed from that precedent | Lord, like some of those who have gone 
on which he so much prides himself. It} before him on that Bench, has not 
will be felt by his own adherents and by | appeared to me to give the House a very 
those who expected most from his ex-| clear view as the exact state of the legal 
planation that the noble Lord has | and constitutional question. I do not 
wandered very wide of the mark, and| wish to overload what I have to say 
has scarcely, in one single observation,| with a discussion of that legal and 
come to close quarters with the dispute | constitutional question ; but I think 
between himself and the Indian Govern-|I have a right, and it is my duty to 
ment. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The question| call attention to the extraordinary 
to-night is not whether this expedition in| divergence of language which has 
the Soudan is a good thing or a bad) been used by gentlemen on the Treasury 
thing in the interests of humanity and | Bench in connection with this vital and 
civilisation. Nor is it the question whe-| organic section of the Act of 1858. The 
ther resort to an Indian force is a good | only gentleman who has been uniformly 
thing or a bad thing in the interests of | right in his statement of the law is the 
Egypt or Great Britain. The noble Lord | Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the 
says I asserted the other day in the) 11th of May the Chancellor of the Ex- 
country that the Government have chequer told the House that the Govern- 
made a new departure. But have they | ment was bound, according to the Act of 
not? We were repeatedly assured by} Parliament, where any charge was laid 
right hon. Gentlemen—by the First Lord | upon the Indian Revenue, to come to 
of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the | the House of Commons. [TheCuaNnceLLor 

Exchequer, and the Secretary to the) of the ExcuEequer dissented.| I do not 

Colonies—that these operations were to; know why the right hon. Gentleman 

be limited and measured by the financial | should dissent. It is very much to his 

and military resources of Egypt. [Cheers.] | credit. 

How can it be said that you are limiting) Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
the operations by the military resources, CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacn, 
of Egypt, when you are to-night asking | Bristol, W.) : I had forgotten that I ever 
the House of Commons to sanction a! said a word about it. [ Laughter. | 
charge upon the Indian revenue in order| Mr. J. MORLEY: ‘They are always 
to justify the introduction of an Indian | forgetting. [Zawghter.} Perhaps the 
force to eke out the failure of the military | First Lord of the Treasury will say he 

“forces on the part of Egypt? That may | has forgotten that the very next day 
be right, or it may be wrong; but do after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not pretend that you arenot nowmaking a had laid down the law correctly he came 
completely new departure. But, again, | and told the House this :— 
that is not the question which I. wish to | “In point of actual law there is no obli 
discuss tonight. The question before US | tion ie the statute to have the maak at 
is this. The Secretary of State in) Parliament, unless some extra charge is thrown 
Council of Her Majesty’s Government upon India. The evidence of precedent is un- 
takes a certain view of the proper inci-| doubtedly in favour of giving Parliament an 
dence of the charge of this Indian force. | tae Fae 4 yee “aunaeae 
The Government of India—which is, | charges ”” 
after all, the only representative body | 

where the views and interests of the | 

population of India can find a voice and 


Surely by this time the right hon. Gentle- 
|man will have seen that that is a com- 
an expression—takes an exactly opposite | pletely inaccurate and misleading state- 


view. The question is before us as an | ment. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It is perfectly right. ' 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman not mean by this to say 
that there is no obligation to come to 
this House unless there are extraordinary 
charges? That is not the case. You 
are bound to come to the House, and 
you are coming to the House to-night. 
The point which the noble Lord has 
argued is that this is the imposition upon 
the revenues of India, not of an extra- 
ordinary, but of an ordinary charge. I 
am sure the right hon. Gentleman will 
see that his statement was misleading 
and incorrect. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India has been 
guilty of some inconsistencies in this 
matter. The noble Lord, in his dispute 
with the Treasury as to the Mombasa 
case, caused the following to be written:— 


“Tn this connection I am directed to call 
your attention to the provisions of the Act for 
the better Government of India, 21 & 22 
Vict., c. 106, s. 55, to the effect that the revenues 
of India cannot, without the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament, be applied to defray the 
expense of any military operation beyond the 
frontiers of that country. It appears to Lord 
George Hamilton that if the ordinary pay and 
allowances of the force employed on this ex- 
pedition are defrayed from Indian revenues, 
it may and will be argued that this section has 
been contravened, unless the assent of Parlia- 
ment be previously obtained.” 


will recollect 
the Debate in 1886, in which there 
was a duel between himself and Mr. 
Gladstone as to whether this prior con- 
sent before even an ordinary charge was 
laid upon the Indian Revenues was or 
was not necessary. These issues are 
raised by the loose language used by 
Gentlemen on that Bench with reference 
to a constitutional point of the highest 
importance—a point upon which, for 
example, Lord Selborne and Lord Cairns 
carried on in 1878 one of the most 
remarkable duels in the history of 
British law. That shows that the noble 
Lord has not carefully informed himself 
as to the ground on which he is 
travelling. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
said the law I believed was perfectly 
clear except on this particular point as 
to whether it was absolutely necessary 
to move a Resolution when the only 
charges are ordinary charges. 


The Attorney General 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The point is 
whether you are bound to move a 
Resolution before you impose a charge 
or take steps involving a charge. I am 
far too prudent, I hope, to venture upon 
a disputation of this kind. But the 
noble Lord is quite mistaken if he 
thinks that any interpretation whatever 
of this important section is one upon 
which great lawyers have agreed, or do 
at this moment, as I believe, agree. I 
would point to the language used by Sir 
Stafford Northcote in connection with 
the Abyssinian expedition when in 1867 
he came down to the House and admitted 
that he and the Government had been 
guilty, in view of the strict construction 
of the law, of a contravention of that 
law, and he apologised to the House for 
it. Mr. Gladstone, who was then 
Leader of the Opposition, congratulated 
him upon admitting his illegality, and he 
laid down the great dictum—which I 
submit to hon. Gentlemen opposite when 
they come to consider this matter in the 
case of Mombasa—that the strictest con- 
struction of an Act of Parliament is the 
only construction that is tolerable within 
the walls of Parliament. We may 
depend upon it there is no place where 
the strict construction of an Act of 
Parliament—especially a great organic 
Act like the Act of 1858—ought to be 
so highly regarded and cherished as in 
this High Court of Parliament. [Cheers.] 
The noble Lord intimated that he 
might be found in some conflict with 
a former Secretary of State for 
India. The Secretary of State to whom 
he refers was the present Duke of 
Devonshire, then Lord Hartington. I 
think we should be missing an important 
point in this Debate if we did not 
recall the weighty language used by 
Lord Hartington in 1882 in making 
that very Motion which the noble 
Lord has said so much about—the 
language of Lord Hartington upon 
the conditions under which _ resort 
to the Indian troops could be lawfully 
had. Lord Hartington went much 
further than the noble Lord seems even 
to dream of. Lord Hartington said that 
there were two objects in Section 55. 
The first was to prevent such a contin- 
gency as that the Government should 
carry on military operations by means 
of troops maintained on Indian estab- 
lishments and without having to come 
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to Parliament for its consent at all. The 
House will perceive that that is a different 
point from the point raised in the Reso- 
lution, which is simply the point of the 
Revenue charge. But Lord Hartington 
laid down the great constitutional doc- 
trine that it is going beyond the spirit 
of the 55th Section to do as you did in 
Mombasa—to use Indian troops outside 
the frontier and outside the cases ex- 
cepted in the Act without the consent 
of Parliament, whether you impose a 
charge on India or whether you do not. 
I was glad to hear the noble Lord admit 
—it was to me one of the most impor- 
tant parts of his speech—that we cannot 
be too vigilant, too jealously careful, at 
this moment especially, in regard to 
examining the conditions under which 
Indian troops may be employed ; because, 
as the noble Lord very well said, we are 
in an era of what I may call adventures 
in South Africa, when the temptation to 
resort to the employment of Indian troops 
will be immense. How immense it will 
be is shown even in the case of Mombasa, 
and it is most important that Parliament 
should make up its mind with something 
like definiteness whether or not Indian 
troops may be brought out of India for 
military operations beyond the Indian 
frontier without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. The Indian Government in that 
Dispatch—and it is one of the most im- 
portant and most significant things in 
the Dispatch—express their apprehension 
lest the principles which are now unfor- 
tunately defended by the noble Lord 
should be extended and applied to cases 
where, as they contend, it is most inex- 
pedient, both in the interests of India 
and, perhaps, in the interests of Great 
Britain, that there should be this un- 
fettered right to claim on the part of 
the executive Government to move 
Indian troops into Africa or elsewhere 
whenever they think fit without the 
~consent of Parliament. [Cheers.] It is 
well known now that there is a strong 
and probably a growing school who argue 
that East Africa is to become a sort of 
annexe of the Indian Empire, and that 
the real and effective military base of 
what they expect to be our East African 
possessions is to be found in India and 
the Indian Army. In these circum- 
stances, and in view of these apprehen- 
sions, which the noble Lord shares with 
some of us, I feel—and many in the 
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House, irrespective of Party, will feel— 
that nothing can be more delicate or 
more important in the view, not only of 
the present contingency, but the future, 
than the relations between the Indian 
Army and the Parliament sitting at 
Westminster. [Cheers.| The noble Lord 
referred to, but did not quote, the very 
remarkable statement of doctrine whicn 
was made in this House in 1867 by no 
less a person than the Prime Minister. 
For my own part, I am satisfied with 
that expression of doctrine; and upon 
the language used by Lord Cranborne 
in 1867 I shall be content to found all 
the arguments brought before the House. 
Such passages have been quoted from 
this remarkable statement of doctrine in 
the public Press, and some have found 
their way into the Dispatch from the 
Government of India. The House 
will recollect the circumstances in 
which the language was used. It was 
proposed to take the Indian troops to ~ 
Abyssinia. Mr. Fawcett announced his 
intention to move an Amendment that 
no charge, ordinary or extraordinary, for 
that purpose should be put on the Gov- 
ernment of India; and the Lord Cran- 
borne of that day said that he entirely 
agreed with Mr. Fawcett, and, though 
he deprecated the taking of a division 
on the Amendment, Lord Cranborne 
approved it, and Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Forster supported him. Lord Cranborne 
said :— 

‘*T do not like India to be looked upon as an ~— 
English barrack in the Oriental seas from which 
we may draw any number of troops without 
paying for them. It is bad for England, 
because it is always bad for us not to have that 
check upon the temptation to engage in little 
wars which can only be controlled by the 
necessity of paying for them.” 


[Ch-ers.| Lord Cranborne then put to 
the House a dilemma which applies 
equally to the case of to-night :—- 


“Tf this garrison which we keep in India is, 
as all Indian authorities assure us, necessary for 
maintaining that country in security and peace, 
that garrison ought not to be rashly diminished. 
If, on the other hand, it is too large, and India 
can for any length of time conveniently spare _ 
these troops, then the Indian population ought 
not to be so unnecessarily taxed.” 


[Cheers.| A perfectly admirable state- 
ment of doctrine, and J only regret that 
Lord Salisbury to-day does not adhere to 
it. The noble Lord to-night, instead of — 
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coming to close quarters with the 
particular case which he was bound to 
present and to defend to the House, 
wandered over the precedents ; but the 
noble Lord himself, in what he has said 
in the Dispatch of June 30th to the 
Government of India, has completely 
swept away the whole foundation of 
those precedents if they are made as an 
argument to the Resolution which the 
noble Lord proposed to the House. He 
says in his Dispatch to the Government 
of India :— 


“Tt is impossible to say that the decisions 
which have been arrived at on _ previous 
occasions with regard to the distribution of 
charge for troops lent by India to Great 
Britain or by Great Britain to India are such 
that any very clear or definite doctrine can be 
drawn from them.” 


What is the good of the noble Lord 
taking up half an hour to go through 
the precedents of China and Perak when 
he has himself told the Government of 
India all through that there was no 
doctrine to be drawn from these pre- 
cedents? The important passage from 
the point of view of precedent is the 
declaration made by another noble Lord, 


a colleague of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite in 1887—I mean Lord Cross. 
[Cheers.| This I regard as a funda- 
mental passage ; it is the opening of a 
completely new position by the Secretary 


of State for India in this country. This 
is what Lord Cross said in respect of the 
expedition of 1885, an expedition which 
was begun by the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone and which was not wound up 
till the Government of Lord Salisbury 
was in power. Lord Cross had to deal 
with the matter, and after he had 
examined the papers and the arguments 
he told the Treasury and the Government 
of India for their information and 
encouragement :— 


“The Secretary of State for India in Council, 
however, feels that there is much force in the 
general scope of the arguments”—the arguments 
repeated to-night as to the incidence of the 
ordinary charge—“ of the Government of India, 
and desires to take this opportunity of expressing 
his earnest hope that on any future occasion, 
when Indian troops are employed on duties not 
directly attributable to the requirements of the 
Government of India, or dispatched to a country 
distant from India, no portion of the expenses 
of such troops may be charged to India without 
the full assent and concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of that country.” 


Mr. J. Morley. 


{COMMONS} 
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[Cheers.| Could anything be clearer or 
more definite than that? [Cheers.] Then 
the Treasury, in their reply, showed that 
they, at all events, understood the full 
weight and significance of this declara- 
tion of Lord Cross, for the Treasury 
said :— 


“Their Lordships make no doubt that, should 
the occasion again arise for employing Indian 
troops outside India, the views of the present 
Government of India and of the present Secretary 
of State for India in Council on the question 
of the expense of such employment will be 
respectfully weighed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the day.” 


[Cheers.| But Lord Cross is himself a 
Member of the Imperial Government of 
the day, and, therefore, there rises before 
our mind’s eye a vision of Lord Cross, 
the Privy Seal, respectfully weighing the 
views of Lord Cross, the Secretary of 
State for India, and finding, apparently, 
those views devoid of any force or weight. 
'{Laughter.| The noble Lord went on to 
make reference to the case of Mombasa. 
What is the significance of the case of 
Mombasa? Indian troops were sent to 
Mombasa in these circumstances. The 
Foreign Office writes to the: noble Lord 
to say that-there is trouble in the East 
African Protectorate and suggesting that 
an Indian regiment should be dispatched 
in order to inspire confidence on the part 
of friendly natives and to deal with the 
rebels. On February 21 the Foreign 
Office communicated to the noble Lord 
their expectation that the charge would 
fall, as before, on the Government of 
India. The Foreign Office had forgotten 
the dictwm of Lord Cross ; but the noble 
Lord had not; and now we come to 4 
series of most interesting transactions 
which I submit to the House, and if any 
hon. Member be at the trouble to read 
with moderate care the noble Lord’s 
dealings with the Treasury in the matter 
of Mombasa he will find that the noble 
Lord took up in almost every particular 
a position from which he now entirely 
recedes, and used arguments from which 
to-night he is running away. [Cheers.] 
He manfully defended Lord  Cross’s 
position. Writing, under date February 
27, to the Foreign Office, it is said :— 


“In reply, I am to express Lord George 
Hamilton’s opinion that there is no justification 
for charging upon Indian revenues any portion 
of the cost of this force, so long as it is employed 
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out of India and for purposes exclusively Im- 
perial. Ina letter dated March 25th, 1890, the 
Government of India lays down as a princi- 
ple that, when circumstances and the safety of 
India permit, aid should be freely given to the 
Imperial Government; but that, when the 
objects of the expedition or campaign are un- 
connected with India, the whole of the expenses 
of the troops drawn from India should be paid 
by the Imperial Exchequer, just as the whole 
of the expenses of the troops drawn from Eng- 
land for an Indian expedition would be paid 
by Indian revenues. It appears to his Lord- 
ship that this principle is sound, and that, if the 
course suggested in your letter were adopted, the 
result would be that the cost of the operations 
would in effect be shared between India and the 
United Kingdom.” 
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[Cheers.| Let me look one by one at the 
arguments used by the Treasury and 
raised by the noble Lord in the Mombasa 
case, some of which, at any rate, he has 
refuted to-night. The first plea adduced 
by the Treasury why the Indian revenues 
should be chargeable with the ordinary 
expenses were that financial and com- 
mercial interests were at stake, and that 
there were “numerous British and 
Zanzibar dhows owned by Indians all 
along the German coast.” On April 15th 
last the noble Lord gave a tart answer 
to any contention of that kind :— 


“In your letter much stress is laid on the 
Consular reports and statistics of Zanzibar as 
showing that the expedition is ‘connected with 
India." With much greater force could it be 
shown that British interests are connected with 
the trade of India, but, as already observed, no 
assistance is given by the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom in defraying the charges of the 
military forces in India.” 


The second position of the Treasury in 
February was that the whole cost of the 
Naval defence of India is paid for by the 
United Kingdom. The Treasury used 
that fact as an argument why India 
should not refuse to pay this charge ; but 
the noble Lord brushes that argument 
aside in a single peremptory sentence. 
When the Treasury tell him that the 
United Kingdom bears the cost of the 
whole of the Naval defence of India he 
says that he cannot admit that in regard 
to Naval defence India is under any 
special obligation, because the protection 
of the general trade of the United King- 
dom in Eastern seas is undertaken by the 
Admiralty at the cost of the Imperial 
revenue. The noble Lord brushed aside, 
therefore, any contention that we are 
justified in imposing an ordinary charge 
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upon India because they do not contri- 
bute to their own Naval defence. Then 
the third argument on the part of the 
Treasury was—we are still on the Mom- 
basa case—that we were not asking India 
to bear any military charge in regard to 
the East African Protectorate, but only to 
consent not to save money. The noble 
Lord to-night used the expression “the 
Indian Government was not to make 
money.” ‘The expression used hitherto, 
and rightly used, is that the Indian 
Government is not to save money as the 
result of employing troops in the pro- 
tectorate. India, it was stated, was not 
asked to defray any part of the charges, 
but only to lend some troops to a third 
party, who was making a saving out of 
the transaction. I was not quite sure, 
but I think the noble Lord took up that 
argument and used it in defence of the 
attitude of the Government in reference 
to the expenses of the present expedi- 
tion ; at all events, it has been used, and 
I dare say will be used again. But the 
noble Lord summarily dismissed that 
argument in May last when he said— 


“On the argument that troops lent, and not 
replaced can continue to be paid for by India 
without adding to their burdens, I am to point 
out that the work of the Army must necessarily 
be performed by a smaller force than is deemed 
requisite, thereby entailing a risk, even if it be 
not shown in a financial aspect, and that India 
would be confessedly paying for the employment 
of a force beyond her own frontiers from which 
she derives no benefit.” 


Therefore, the noble Lord, in dealing 
with Mombasa has brushed aside that 
argument. But then a very strange 
transformation came over him, and all 
the sophistry which he had so tri- 
umphantly and so efficiently demolished 
in May he himself reproduces in his own 
Dispatch of June 30. In that Dispatch 
he says— 


“For this important object, then, India is not 
asked to incur the smallest additional expendi- 
ture or to impose the slightest extra taxation.’’ 


The noble Lord must know quite well, 
or must certainly have known in May, 
that there is no ground in this argument 
whatever, and he was told this in plain 
and almost blunt language by members 


of his own council. The opinion of men 
of such remarkable competence and 
authority as Sir James Peile and Sir 
Donald Stewart is very important, and 
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they pointed out, with reference to the 
argument addressed to India, that she 
would have to pay the troops even if the 
troops had not been sent, so that it 
made no difference; that there was a 
great difference between paying your 
own men for doing your own work in 
your own country, and paying the same 
men for doing other people’s work in a 
foreign country. [Opposition cheers. 
The Treasury had urged that if India 
did not pay the ordinary charges there 
would be an actual saving in the Indian 
Budget, but is it unreasonable, they ask, 
that India should make a saving by not 
paying for what she does not get? 
|‘ Hear, hear!”] Surely it was a 
monstrous doctrine, they continued, that 
we were to impugn the Government of 
India because they claimed a right under 
these circumstances. These two sen- 
tences of Sir James Peile and Sir Donald 
Stewart seem to me to contain the whole 
of this case. Does anybody who has 
attended to Indian affairs at all deny- 
that the Indian military charges are 
enormous ? [“ Hear, hear!”] And ought 
not this House, apart from the general 
consideration of the subject, to be glad 
of an opportunity of allowing the 
Indian Government to make a saving— 
small and insignificant as I admit this 
is—upon these military charges? Sup- 
pose that I were on such terms with the 
noble Lord that, finding that he had got 
a pair of carriage horses which he was 
not going to use this summer, I said to 
him— 


“‘T have an Egyptian friend who would be 
glad if you would allow him to use your carriage 
horses.”’ 


And supposing that the noble Lord 
acquiesced, what would he think of me, 
or of my Egyptian friend, if at the end 
of the time when we were returning him 
his horses we sent him in a Bill for the 
oats, the hay, the straw, the shceing, the 
grooming, and all the regular charges 
which he would have been at if these 
carriage horses had remained in his own 
stable? And if he said that was rather 
hard measure, what would he think if we 
reproached him by saying, “Oh, you 
want to make a money saving then!” 
[Opposition laughter.] That is an exact 
parallel to the position taken up by 
those who object to India making any 
saving out of this force. It is not wise, 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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- 


surely, to let the Indian population 
think that you are keeping up in India 
a native army larger than is necessary, 
and are loading her for purposes of your 
own with a charge which is wholly un- 
necessary so far as she is concerned. [| 
am not, of course, going into the vexed 
question of the adjustment under normal 
circumstances of military charges between 


]| the Home Government and the Govern. 


ment of India, because there is a De- 
partmental Committee, I think, appointed 
by my right hon. Friend, the Member 
for Wolverhampton, considering that 
point, and I confess I am not competent 
to express any general view upon a ques- 
tion of that kind. I see the Secretary to 
the Treasury in his place ; he is a Mem- 
ber of the Government, and a not un- 
important one, and perhaps the House 
would like to hear his views on the sub- 
ject of whether the account against 
India is or is not a just one—I am sure 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn would. 
{ZLaughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that the more we looked at these 
Indian military charges the more unjust 
they appeared to be, and the injustice 
was all the greater when we compared 
the treatment of India with the treat- 
ment which our colonies received. 
[Opposition cheers.| But, whether it is 
a just account or not, I do not think 
anybody will deny that the military 
account between ourselves and the Goy- 
ernment of India is a pretty rigorous 
account, one which is without abatement 
or relaxation, and if you hold them toa 
rigorous account of this kind you cannot 
be surprised at the Government of India, 
when opportunity arises, holding you in 
your turn to an equally rigorous account. 
Before finally leaving the Mombasa case 
T would make one observation. The Trea- 
sury argued that the case for making a 
charge upon the Indian revenue was 
stronger-—and this is really an important 
point—in regard to the Mombasa case 
than in regard to the Abyssinian expe- 
dition and the expedition of 1885. Now . 
they have given up the case of Mombasa, 
therefore it seems to follow, by reasonable 
implication and deduction, that they have 
given up the precedents of the Abys- 
sinian expedition of 1868 and the expe- 
dition of 1885. I submit that that is a 
perfectly sound argument. After all 
the real crux of this discussion is the 
question of Indian interest. [Ministerial 
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cheers.} What is the Indian interest? 
I think the House must have have felt 
that the noble Lord dealt rather rapidly 
and perfunctorily with that vital part 
of the discussion. [‘* Hear, hear!”] The 
constructive interest of India has been 
strangely abused, and the noble Lord I 
think admitted that there were cases in 
the past where this constructive interest 
of India would not now be regarded as 
an interest of India at all. There was 
the very first case of all, which I think 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean will recollect—the 
trivial, but significant case of the Sultan’s 
ball, where the Government of India 
was charged with £10,000 because it 
was thought expedient to give a great 
ball in the quadrangle of the Govern- 
ment offices to the Sultan of Turkey. 
[Laughter.| I think Mr. Fawcett said, 
in true, though alliterative, language, 
that that was a “ masterpiece of melan- 
choly meanness.” [Laughter.] There 
has been a great deal of melancholy 
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meanness since, and J think to-night the | 
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generous impulses was represented from 
that box as being an Indian interest. 
[“‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Whose speech was that? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It was that of 
the Under Secretary of that day. I 
am glad to be able to refer to a high 
Conservative authority, who is, un- 
fortunately, no longer among us. Sir 
Stafford Northcote admitted in 1867, 
in connection with the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition, that there were cases in 
which it would be the height of 
shabbiness and of injustice to em- 
ploy Indian troops without paying 
their charges, such as cases affecting 
the balance of power in Europe, 
which could not be represented as an 
Indian interest ; of affairs with France, 
Russia, or Italy—(cheers]—these, he 
said, could not be treated as Indian 
interests. [Cheers.| Other cases he 
were cases affecting our 
American or West Indian colonies, or 
attempts to acquire new territory. 


. . ] . 
House is being asked to perform an act | ‘‘ There can,’’ says Sir Stafford North- 
of melancholy meanness. [“ Hear, hear!”]|cote, ‘‘in such cases be nothing more 


What sort of interest is it supposed that | disgraceful than to employ Indian troops 


~India hadin the Abyssinian case? The 
doctrine was that you might fairly 
charge India if interested. 


Theodore in Abyssinia, and 
gravely argued in this House that it 


was to the interest of India that semi-| 
barbarous potentates should be taught 


that they could not with impunity 
ill treat the envoys of Her Majesty’s 
Government — not in India, but in 
~ Africa. [ Laughter. ] 


ciples of the noble Lord 4 
says— 


The ; 
men came the | the matter at stake beyond that which iscommon 


without paying for them.’’ Now the 
noble Lord claims to have laid down 


The House | three principles with which little fault is 
will recollect that in that case certain|to be found. 
envoys had been maltreated by King | 
it was 


I think they are a fair 
statement of a just view. What are the 
tests of what would constitute a justifi- 
cation for charging the Indian revenues 
with the cost of the troops employed in 
this expedition according to the prin- 
‘* Tndia,’’ he 


“must have a distinct and special interest in 


Suez Canal case, and I admit that there {9 al the other members of the Empire.” 
was some force in the argument in that | 
- case. Then came the case of 1885. As} Those are the noble Lord’s tests. Lord 
a matter of fact I had nothing at all to| Cross laid down a test of rather a stiffer 
do with the Government of 1885, of| kind. That noble Lord said :— 

which I had not the honour to be a} 
Member. His argument was that if! 
Osman Digna or the Mahdi did battle | 


‘Military duties required from the Indian _ 
forces must be duties directly attributable to the 
requirements of the Government of India.” 


with Egyptian troops that would disturb 
the equilibrium of the Mohammedan 
world. The second argument was that 
the expedition arose out of the philan- 
thropic and generous impulses of the 


people of this country, who could not 


bear to contemplate the possibility of 
what might happen to the Egyptian 
garrison, and that satisfaction of our 





events in Egypt. 


Suppose that we adopt Lord Cross’s test. 
By that test this employment of Indian 
troops in the Soudan must have been 
‘moved or supported by the Indian Gov- 


ernment, and, therefore, you must have 
been in communication with the Govern- 
ment of India in respect of current 
Is there a single 
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Dispatch that you can produce or cannot 
produce to show that you have consulted 
the Indian Government on _ current 
events in Egypt? Were you thinking 
of the military requirements of India for 
one instant when you ordered operations 
to relieve the Italians from their 
embarrassments at Kassala? [Cheers. ] 
India never entered into the thoughts of 
the Government. No wonder that the 
noble Lord has laboured without much 
success to bring before us a_ specific 
Indian interest. I think we can 
imagine the troubled dialogue that 
must have occurred between the noble 
Lord and his advisers, to whom he was 
giving instructions for drafting the 
Dispatch of June 30. His advisers 
would say, ‘‘ What is it tobe?’’ The 
noble Lord would say, — 


“We are to make a charge upon the Indian 
revenue and we are to say there is an Indian 
interest involved.”’ 


The advisers would say, - 


“What is it to be this time? [ “ Hear, hear, 
and laughter.’ | Is it to be prestige with the 
Arab races and the Mohamedan tribes? Why 
we used that before. Is it to be safeguarding 
of the mortgages on the clove plantations which 
we used in February? Is to be commercial 
interests or the equilibrium of the Mohamedan 
world as in 1885.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laughter.| ‘‘ For 
my own part,’’? I think the noble Lord 
would say, ‘‘I suppose you will find 
nothing better to fall back upon than 
the Suez Canal.’’ [Cheers and laughter. | 
And then the noble Lord and _ his 
advisers would sit down with all the 
gravity they could to pen what I call— 
the noble Lord has destroyed my 
character for moderate language—the 
most spurious and insincere paragraph 
that was ever printed in any Dis- 
patch from any Department. [Cheers. ] 
The paragraph is this :— 


“The Government of India has no greater 
interest than the maintenance of rapid and secure 
transit, in times of peace and war alike, whether 
for commercial or for military purposes, between 


India and the United Kingdom. This is true of | P° 


India in a sense in which it is true of no other 
great dependency of the British Empire, for it 
is upon Great Britain that India relies for the 
recruitment of the most important (though not 
the most numerous) part of its civil and military 
establishments, for Army reliefs, for Govern- 
ment stores of all kinds, and, in short, for a 
large and essential portion of the machinery of 
administration and defence. It is therefore 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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obvious that, apart from all considerations of 
trade, the preservation of free communication 
by the shortest route with a country on which 
she is so largely dependent is to India a matter 
of vital importance.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear |’? and laughter.] When 
did the relevancy of that argument to 
the expedition to the Soudan occur to 
the Government? [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
During the years in which the Soudan 
has been out of the possession of Egypt 
there has been no danger to those com- 
munications. When the Mahdi and the 
Khalifa made a movement, did you 
tremble for your stores or for your 
machinery of administration and defence} 
You never trembled at all, because you 
knew that it had nothing to do with 
their safety. [Cheers.| Lord Salisbury 
said the other day that we have upon us 
a moral obligation to restore Khartoum 
to Egypt. I may remark, with reference 
to that moral obligation, that it is not 
to become operative beyond the limits 
for which Egypt is willing to pay. 
[Cheers and laughter.| It is a very 
singular moral obligation which Lord 
Salisbury never said or thought could by 
any strain of construction be made an 
Indian moral obligation. [Cheers.] I 
mean to ask the noble Lord another 
question. In 1888, in the course of a 
Debate in another place, Lord Salisbury, 
whom we are now to regard as consider- 
ing the restoration of the Soudan to 
Egypt an indispensable condition for the 
safety of the Suez Canal, said, ‘‘ We 
accept the policy of abandoning the 
Soudan.’’ [Cheers.]| How could Lord 
Salisbury have said anything of that 
kind if the restoration of the Soudan to 
Egypt was an indispensable condition of 
the maintenance of our communications 
with India? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Then 
Lord Salisbury on that occasion used 
some language about Suakim which is 
worth quoting here. Lord Salisbury 
said :— 


“ Egypt has no interest in Suakim whatever. 
If I were advising Egypt from the Egyptian 
int of view alone, I would say to Egypt 
abandon Suakim.” 


The"importance of Suakim, Lord Salis- 
bury said, was in connection with the 
suppression of the slave trade. But 
does the suppression of the slave trade 
come within any one of the noble Lord’s 
tests? Is it not exactly one of those 
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interests which are common to the 
whole Empire? ([Cheers.] We may, 
therefore, dismiss that argument. I 
wonder whether Lord Cromer will not 
smile when he reads the contention of 
the Government both in the Dispatch 
and on the lips of the noble Lord that 
the Suez Canal was in danger from the 
Dervishes? Those who know more 
about Egypt than I do assure me that 
the canal is, and has been, no more in 
danger from these Dervishes whom you 
are now fighting than is the city of 
London. [Cheers.] I do not wonder 
that the noble Lord in that Dispatch of 
June 30 wanders away as fast as he can 
from his own principles,and the applica- 
tion of those principles, and sinks into 
what I may call the language of weak 
apology. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| He has 
used the same kind of language, though 
much more shortly, to-night. He says 
that this is going to be a very short 
expedition. He draws attention to the 
comparatively small size of the Suakim 
force. He anxiously protests that the 
assistance is essentially of a temporary 
nature, and he implores the Indian Gov- 
ernment to accept the principle of loans 
of small bodies of troops for short 
periods. The noble Lord must be a 
very sanguine man and a man of great 
prophetic power if he can foresee the 
exact time for which that Indian force 
will be required. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
But, of course, that does not arise, 
because, as I understand the matter, he 
has agreed that after December 31 the 
whole matter is to be reconsidered, and 
infer from an engagement of that kind 
it can only mean reconsideration with 
a view to removing from the revenue of 
India the whole of the ordinary as well 
as the extraordinary charges. I would 
remind the House that this Resolution, 
if it is passed to-night does not limit the 
number of months during which this 
force can be used. We pass this Reso- 
lution as a general and not as a termina- 
ble Resolution. I cannot imagine a 
much weaker case for resisting the 
appeal of the Indian Government than 
that the expedition is small and the time 
is limited. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ The 
noble Lord has told us to-night that the 
whole sum for which the Government of 
India is being, as it were, flouted is 
about £35,000. This proceeds from the 
specially Imperial Party, and the glory 
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of the Empire is to be tarnished for 
£35,000! [Cheers and Ministerial cries 
of ‘‘No!’’] I am sure to a great many 
Gentlemen opposite this is not a matter 
of Party, and that they are just as much 
ashamed of this Vote as the most 
debased Little Englander.  [‘‘ Hear, - 
hear !’’| I should like now to ask the 
House to listen to some words written 
by Lord Lawrence to Sir Stafford 
Northcote in the year 1868. He used 
this language :— 

“T cannot admit that India has the slightest 
interest in the question at issue between 
England and King Theodore. We shall be 
neither stronger nor weaker here, if he is duly 
punished for his misdeeds. Abyssinia is too 
distant from India; the communications between 
the two countries are too slight for the people of 
India to take any interest in what goes on in 
the former part of the world. The true grounds 
of the war are the vindication of England’s 
honour. If England could not afford 
to pay the expenses of the war, and if the 
finances of India were ina flourishing condition, 
the Government of India, as the representatives 
of the interests of the people, might perhaps 
have been asked to contribute its quota. But 
the case is exactly the other way. India is 
really a poor country. The actual condition of 
the masses of the people is a bare, 1 might say 
a miserable, existence. We, its rulers, are at 
our wits’ ends to increase the amount of taxation, 
to devise new sources of public revenue which 
may be remunerative, and not extremely un- 
popular. And it is at this time that it has 
been decided by the Parliament of England that 
India must bear a portion of the expenses of a 
war in which it has really and truly no 
interest. India is treated very differ- 
ently to the colonies. Noone would think of 
asking any of the litter to pay a portion of 
the war expenses of Abyssinia.” 

I would ask the House to recollect what 
Lord Lawrence pressed on Sir Stafford 
Northcote in 1868, and to remember 
that while we are chattering here about 
£35,000, the Indian Government is not 
in such easy circumstances that even 
£35,000 would be of no consequence to 
it. [Cheers.| There are two considera- 
tions that come into our minds in con- 
nection with to-night’s transaction. The 
first is the effect of these proceedings of 
ours on the credit and authority of the 
Government of India with those over 
whom they rule. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
There are these men, diligently dis- 
charging on behalf of this nation their 
share in the most noble and beneficent 
task that any nation in the history of 
the world has ever undertaken—(cheers| 
—and invested with every shred of 
authority with which you can clothe 
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them. What do you suppose will be the 
effect on the moral authority of the 
Government of India, which is far more 
the secret of our power in India than 
mere military establishments, when the 
population of India see the Government 
of India treated with so little ceremony 
that decisions are taken on questions 
without waiting for more than a mere 
brief telegraphic summary? [Cheers. ] 
Do you think that the people of India 
do not understand that the decision 
arrived at in so summary a manner is a 
— slight on the Government of India ? 
When they see, moreover, that the 
pledge given to the Government of India 
in 1887 by Lord Cross, that their full 
concurrence should be required when 
anything not demanded by the require- 
ments of India took place, is broken, 
what will be the effect in India upon 
the contentment with the rule of this 
nation and this Parliament ? Sgt 
What will be the effect when they fin 
such a statement of the case against this 
nation and this Parliament as is con- 
tained in the masterly Dispatch of the 
Government of India? [Cheers.| The 
Government of India gave the House a 
warning. They say :— 
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“We have already adverted in this Dispatch 
to the opinions of the Government of India 
previously recorded, showing that the imposi- 
tion on Indian Revenues of burdens for services 
in which India is in no way interested would 
be an impolitic course to adopt. Wewould add 
that, since the passing of the Indian Councils 
Act of 1892, the annual Financial Statement of 
the Governor General in Council comes under 
discussion in the Legislative Council of the 
Governor General; and from the discussions 
which have since taken place it will be seen 
that the finances are watched and scrutinised, 
and their utilisation for purposes which are 
viewed as_ illegitimate or unauthorised is 
vigorously challenged.” 


What do we read in The Times this 
morning from India ?-— 


“ The decision of the Ministry with regard to 
the expenses of the Suakim brigade has been 
received here with something like indignant 
surprise, as the case presented by the Govern- 
ment of India in the Dispatch made public on 
Friday seems an overwhelming one. For some 
time to come it is certain that there will be the 
strongest denunciation of the selfish policy of 
the home authorities in every newspaper, 
English and native, throughout the country. 
The impression thus produced will be a lasting 
one, for a belief will obtain that Indian interests 
will be sacrificed on future occasions. The weak- 
ness of the India Office in yielding to the 
Treasury is much commented upon.” 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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The risk of all this mischief is to be run 
for the sake of £35,000, because some- 
body in Whitehall can patch up some 
sort of a case. This is not a question 
for an arithmetician or an accountant. 
[Cheers.] The question is whether this 
is an item which this House ought to 
exact; but even the accountant’s view 
renders it doubtful whether there is any 
fair ground for the imposition of this 
charge, and where there is a doubt 
clearly this House ought to decide 
the doubt against itself—[cheers|—and 
in favour of those who have no repre- 
sentative in the House and whose only 
representatives, namely, the Govern- 
ment of India, have protested against 
this plan. I do not say that this House 
is capable of supervising every minute 
detail of administration in India as we 
supervise administration in England. I 
do not think that it is desirable that we 
should be too keen to intermeddle in 
Indian administration ; but this Resolu- 
tion is in opposition to the past’ opinions 
of great authorities now sitting in the 
Cabinet, and is based upon pleas and 
arguments which were repudiated by the 
noble Lord in a parallel case not two 
months ago. Its foundation in the plea 
that the Suez Canal may be endangered 
by the Dervishes is a spurious and 
insincere foundation; the Resolution 
tarnishes the honour of England in the 
very field where our work is most 
glorious, and it is because it does this 
that I beg to move the Amendment that 
stands in my name./ ,[ Cheers. 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) 
asked to be allowed to second the 
Amendment, because he wished the 
principle of fair play to India to be 
adhered to, and deeply regretted the 
course which the Government had taken 
in bringing this Resolution forward. He 
felt no doubt in his own mind that if 
this question were left to the independent 
judgment of the House the Government 
would not have very many supporters 
that night. The noble Lord’s speech 
seemed to show that his heart was notin 
this business, and it was difficult to sup- 
pose that the Secretary of State who had 
showed conclusively that India ought 
not to be charged for the expenses of the 
regiment sent to Mombasa could really 
think that India ought to pay for the 
expedition now under consideration. 
The noble Lord must have allowed his 
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better judgment to be overborne by the | Wellesley, who was Governor General of 
representations of the British Treasury.| India, said that he had come to the 
It had been said by the Secretary to|conclusion that to expel the French 
the Treasury that India ought not to| from Egypt was necessary for the future 
expect to save money because her troops | security of the British Empire in India. 

had been sent toSuakim. But the saving | 'That statement of policy still held true. 

of money was just what the Government | Both Napoleon and Nelson were agreed ' 
on their side desired toeffect. If Indian|that whatever Power could bestride the 
troops had not been sent to Suakim, we | Isthmus of Suez and command the valley 
should have been obliged to send British |of the Nile would become masters of 
troops there. These British troops were India. Some people, he knew, thought 
now at home, and should any little war| that we ought to abandon the Medi- 
arise elsewhere than in Egypt, they | terranean, and that India could be 
would be available. A great deal had) protected by troops and munitions of 
been said about precedents. For his| war sent by the Cape of Good Hope. A 
part he was in favour of establishing a |friend of his was anxious the other day 
new precedent, if necessary, in connec- | ‘that Indian troops should be sent to 
tion with this matter. The speeches and South Africa to aid us in our difficulties 
Dispatches of Lord Salisbury and Lord | there. It was evident therefore that in 
Cross had been cited ; all showed their | the future Indian troops might be called 
great anxiety not to make use without| upon to serve in any part of Africa. 
payment of the immense reserve of mili- Well, supposing that this precedent 
tary strength that we possessed in India. which they were asked to establish were 
But there was a still higher authority set up would it not open the door to 
he could cite. What was the precedent unlimited abuse of the principle of 
- set by Lord Beaconsfield in 1878? The! sending Indian troops to Africa? The 
First Lord of the Treasury, early in the proposal of the Government might lead 
Session, reminded them, perhaps some- possibly to dangerous consequences. 
what unnecessarily, that Lord Beacons- The Secretary of State for India, in 
field was dead. That was true, and his Dispatch in reply to the Indian 
pity twas “twas true. But there were Government, laid down three prin- 
still many Members on the Minis- ciples, which showed a desire on his part 
terial Benches who borrowed Lord|to do what was right towards India, 
Beaconsfield’s name and would like but the noble Lord had apparently for- 
to be guided by his example. When gotten certain things which it was essen- 
Lord Beaconsfield brought Indian troops | tial to pay regard to if those principles 
to Malta in 1878, he did not charge| were to be carried out. In the first 
the Indian Government a single rupee place the burdens of Imperial adminis- 
for the expenses of that expedition. If | tration ought to be fairly distributed 
they were to be guided by precedents, |among all parts of the British Empire, 
they could not have a better precedent | but India at present bore far more than 
than that. That high-minded and far-| herfair share of Imperial burdens. Before 
seeing Statesman was too greata man to they put a fresh burden upon the 
care about paltry considerations of the revenues of India they ought to examine: 
cost incurred by the British Treasury. this question as a whole, and see that all 
He wanted to show our enemies that we the component parts of the Empire 
had a great Reserve in the Army of|shared the Imperial burdens _fairly,- 
India, which could be called upon to help according to their respective capacities, 
us whenever we should have any difli-| When a short time ago there was a dis- 
culty with European nations. As/cussion about the incidence of new 
long as he taught that lesson, Lord taxation in India, the noble Lord said 
Beaconsfield cared very little about that all that he asked for was perfect 
the money part of the matter. He equality of treatment for Bombay and 
dissented altogether from the view that Lancashire, and he examined the tariff 
seemed to be held that India could with the most minute and microscopic 
not be shown to have a very important | ‘nicety of discrimination, in order to 
interest in Egypt. When at the see whether the balance did not incline 
beginning of this century the first| ‘by a hair’s breadth in favour of 
expedition was sent to Egypt Lord) — and when he found himself 
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able to shift a large portion of 
taxation from Lancashire into Bombay 
he claimed that he had secured perfect 
equality of treatment. Why was there 
not to be perfect equality of treatment 
now’? What was the burden that fell 
upon India at the present moment? 
India paid 24} millions out of a total 
expenditure of 70 millions on the 
armaments of the Empire. That was 
to say, India paid more than one- 
third of the total charges for the 
armaments of this immense British 
Empire, while the self-governing colonies 
only contributed an insignificant fraction 
of the whole expenditure. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer lately showed 
that the Army and Navy charges in Eng- 
land had risen from £30,000,000 in 
1885-6 to £38,000,000 in 1895-6, or an 
increase of 30 per cent. in ten years. He 
had compared these figures with a return 
relating to India, and found that the 
military charges in India rose from 17 
millions in 1884-5 to 24} millions in 
1894-5, or an increase of about 44 per 
cent. in ten years. They must remember, 
too, that the burden of responsibility, 
now laid on the Indian Government was 
immensely heavier than it was in former 
times. During the last twelve years, 
since the annexation of Upper Burma, 
they had added immense unproductive 
territories to the area of British India ; 
they had increased her Army by 30,0004 
to 35,000 men, and they had compelled 
her, practically, to subsidise or to pay4 
blackmail to the whole population of 
Central Asia from the Indian frontier 
up to the Russian frontier. And look at 
the enormous extent of territory India 
now had to defend. She had to maintain 
an Army of 225,900 men, because they 
had given her a frontier of something 
like 1,500 miles to defend against Russia ; 
and now to improve the matter they had 
given her a frontier down on the south- 
eastern side of India to defend against 
France. In addition to that, look at 
the charges with which they saddled her. 
Not only did she pay the expense of} 
every British soldier sent out to garrison 
India from the moment he left these 
shores, but India had also to pay a very7 
large sum for the training of these 
soldiers in the United Kingdom. The 
sum of £600,000 a year was paid by 
India for that purpose. It had been said 
that night, as a set off against that, that 
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India paid nothing for the British Navy, 
That was not the case. India paid 
£106,000 as an appropriation in aid of 
the ompenditeay = the Navy. 
ADMIRAL ELD (Sussex, 
bourne): Only this year. 

*Mr. MACLEAN said she paid it 
regularly, and he should say that that 
was a larger amount of money than 
would pay the whole expense of the East 
Indian Squadron. If they compared that 
with what was done by Australia or any 
of their colonies, they would see how 
much they took from India for this pur- 
pose. Not only was that contribution 
paid, but India had to maintain two 
monitors at Bombay for the defence of 
that port ; she had also to purchase gun- 
boats and torpedo-boats and catchers, 
and she had to maintain, as well, an 
Indian Marine, which did all the troop- 
ing service around her own coasts, and 
some of the vessels of which were used 
to convey the troops to Suakim. He 
thought it would be admitted that India 
really at the present moment paid a very 
much larger share than she ought to do 
-of the Imperial burdens. He might 
mention that, in addition to these 
charges, India maintained the agencies 
in the Persian Gulf, subsidised the 
Sultan of Muscat, and supported such 
unpaying possessions as Aden and the 
Somali dependencies on the opposite 
rside of the Gulf. Altogether, if they 
included the subsidy to the Legation in 
+Persia, and what she spent in China, 
India was made responsible for the 
greater part of their Imperial expendi- 
ture in the whole of the East beyond 
the Isthmus of Suez, and no further 
burdens ought to be placed on her until 
these matters were fairly inquired into, 
and until they saw whether she did not 
at present pay more than her fair share 
of Imperial expenditure. He opposed 
the Motion on the ground that it was 
being pressed against the wishes of the 
Government and the people of India. 
It was being pressed against the public 
opinion of this country also. The Gov- 
ernment had no supporter in the Press 
who said that this was a fair charge for 
them to make; and he was astonished 
at the perversity of a Government 
which, after throwing over with a light 
heart the most important legislative 
Measure of the Session, now came for- 
ward and obstinately persisted in laying 
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this charge on the people of India. 

He did not think the noble Lord in his 

speech, or the Government as a body, 

had shown any adequate sense of the 

value of India to this country, or they 

would not have ventured to make such a 

proposition. What was it that made 

England occupy such an immense place 

in the imagination of mankind, except 

that she possessed the wealth, the power, 

and the glory that attached to the 

Dominion of India? India was of far 

more value to them, in matters of trade, 

than all their self-governing colonies put 

together. ‘They were told the other day 
| that they ought to enter into some new- 
fangled arrangement in order to obtain 
a qualified free trade with 300 millions 
of people. Why, they had perfect free 
trade with 250 millions already. India 
demanded no preferential treatment for 
her goods, and she would not get any, as 
they knew. Their friends from Lan- 
cashire would take care of that. And 
he might say, in a parenthesis, that he 
would warn his Friends from Lancashire, 
who came down there to demand that 
warlike expeditions should be sent for 
Imperial purposes, if they thought India 
was guing to pay for them, they must be 
prepared to bear the fresh taxation which 
would be necessary to enable her to do 
so. They knew that India could barely 
pay her way now. She had had to in- 
crease her taxation in order to do it, and 
here they were ready to make fresh 
charges on her. They knew she had had 
to increase the pay of her native troops 
in order that she might obtain an ade- 
quate supply of men, and General 
Brackenbury had stated that further 
charges would have to be made in order 
to increase the supply of English officers 
for the native army. With all these 
things within their recollection, how 
could they dare to say to the Government 
and people of India, that they must pay 
this paltry charge to relieve the British 
Treasury. Nodoubt they had a despotic 
Government in India, and could do 
pretty much as they would, but it ought 
not to be necessary to tell the British 
House of Commons that no despotism, 
however strong it might appear, could 
exist for a long time unless it was based 
on fair administration and on the good- 
will of the people subject to it. He had 
no doubt that goodwill would be forth- 
coming in time of trouble if they treated 
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India fairly. An hon, and gallant 
Gentleman said that night, in an inter- 
ruption, that they did not call upon 
Canada to pay for these Imperial ex- 
peditions, because she helped them volun- 
tarily. Had not the princes of India 
helped them voluntarily only lately in the 
Chitral expedition? Were not the Im- 
perial service troops sent up there at the 
cost of the princes, and not at the cost 
of the Government? And if any greater 
danger threatened this country, if the 
occasion arose when England was 
engaged in a struggle for her very 
existence against a coalition of European 
Powers, then England would look to her 
colonies and her dependencies for aid, 
and would expect that aid to be given 
voluntarily, ungrudgingly, and without 
counting the cost. Then India would 
be happy and proud to take her part in 
that Titanic struggle, if, meanwhile, they 
did not irritate her people and weaken 
the foundations of their rule there by 
behaving in a shabby and sordid manner 
unworthy of a magnanimous people. 
They had, in his opinion, rightly refused 
to give India representative institu- 
tions, which were inconsistent with the 
character and traditions of the people ; 
but because they had taken upon them- 
selves the great responsibility of govern- 
ing that country without representative 
institutions, it was all the more neces- 
sary that they should be scrupulously 
careful in their dealings with India. 
It was a case in which the maxim noblesse 
oblige applied with especial weight. 
He had risen to second the Amendment 
because he believed that the claim of 
India in this matter was founded on 
reason and justice and was supported by 
authority and, above all, that it appealed 
with an irresistible force to the sense of 
honour of the English people. (), 
Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said he supported the Amend- 
ment, because he believed that, in 
taking this course, he was doing his 
duty, not merely by India, but by 
England as well. There was one part 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite with which he could not 
quite agree. He seemed to have fears 
that, in consequence of the extension of 
their territory in Africa, the demands 
on the Indian troops would increase. 
He quite agreed that these demands 
were likely to increase, and he 
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desired that they should be able to be 
increased. He thought that, considering 
the immense difficulties they had in 
England in producing a sufficient Army 
for their Imperial requirements, it was 
most desirable that they should be able 
to draw upon India; but it was most 
desirable that they should draw upon 
her on terms which were satisfactory to 
the Government of India as well as to 
the Government of England. He could 
not think that it was in the interest of 
this country that they should, for a 
trivial sum such as this, produce a feeling 
in India that they were prepared to 
sacrifice the opinion of the Indian Gov- 
ernment to suit the economic views of 
the British Treasury. There was another 
point to which theright hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred on which he should like tocomment. 
It had been said by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India, that this 
case was differentiated from that of 
Mombasa, because Egypt had a special 
interest for India. He had no doubt 


that that was said, but consider for a 
moment whether Egypt could possibly 
be indifferent to the result of English 


warlike operations in any part of the 
world. India depended upon England, 
and if the present course could be 
defended, then in any warlike opera- 
tions upon which England embarked it 
could be shown that India had an 
interest for which in his judgment, it 
was as much entitled to be called upon 
to pay as it was in the present case. 
This was not a question of the retention 
of Egypt in which they were concerned. 
Could any one on the Treasury Bench 
get up and say that since the fall of 
Khartoum, there had been any sort of 
representation from the Indian Govern- 
ment that they regarded their interest 
as seriously endangered, or the Suez 
Canal seriously endangered because the 
Soudan had passed out of the control of\ 
Egypt? If it was essential to the proper 
holding of India that Egypt should 
belong to England, what became of all 
the statements that as soon as Egypt 
was strong enough to run alone they 
should leave Egypt? It seemed to him 
that the plan of the Government was 
unjust, mean and impolitic, and on that 
account he felt compelled to support the 
Amendment. 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 
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On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 
KA iN V 

*Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE 
(Bethnal Green, N.E.), said that he had 
approached the consideration of the 
Resolution, since it was put down on 
Paper, with some misgivings, but, at the 
same time, in view of the promise made 
with regard to the production of the 
Dispatch from the Indian Government, 
he had kept his mind perfectly open. 
They now had the Dispatch of the Go- 
vernment of India before them, with 
the reply of the Secretary of State, 
whose eloquent explanation he had also 
heard with attention, and, having kept 
his mind open up to that afternoon, he 
had now come to a conclusion which 
the would presently state. He must, 
however, first offer his congratulations 
to Her Majesty’s Government on the one 
hand and to India on the other, on the 
fresh proof which had been accorded on 
behalf of the British nation of the con- 
fidence which was felt in the loyalty, 
the devotion, and the valour of the 
Indian troops, by their being called upon 
to serve in Egypt. [Cheers.| He wished 
he could carry this sentiment of con- 
gratulation further into the considera- 
tion of this question ; but he was sorry 
he felt himself utterly unable to do so, 
The noble Lord had referred to prece- 
dents; and there were earlier pre- 
cedents than those which had _ been 
cited. In the first China War, under 
the East India Company, India paid, as 
is now demanded, the ordinary expenses ; 
but it must be remembered that between 
the company and the Government of the 
day there were mutual relations involv- 
ing reciprocal concessions. In_ the 
Persian Expedition, India bore the 
ordinary charges and one-half the extra- 
ordinary charges, and there was good 
reason for it, because the Persian Ex- 
pedition was undertaken mainly in the 
interests of India. To the third precedent, 
that of the second China War, he wished 
to direct special attention, because Sir 
Stafford Northcote, in submitting a 
Resolution to the Houseon the Abyssinian 
Expedition, admitted that no expenses 
at all were charged to India, and 
the reason he gave was that “much 
tenderness was felt for India on account 
of the Mutiny.” Looking at the discon- 
tent with which the present Motion was 
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regarded in India, the expressions used 
by Sir Stafford Northcote might be re- 
called with significance and force. The 
noble Lord the Secretary for India 
had laid special stress upon the decision 
to which Lord Cross came in 1887 as 
the result of the representations made by 
-the Government of India. And in Lord 
Cross’s Dispatch dated February 3rd, 
1887, it was stated that he had im- 
pressed upon the Treasury that, in the 
event of the employment of Indian troops 
outside India in future, no part of the 
expenditure should be charged to India 
without the previous assent of the 
Governor General in Council. That was 
what he might describe as the final 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government 
in regard to the employment of Indian 
troops outside India; and he should 
have thought the noble Lord would have 
insisted upon the observance at any cost 
of the principle enunciated in that 
Dispatch by Lord Cross. He gratefully 
acknowledged that the noble Lord had 
carried that principle to its right con- 
clusion when he resisted the demand 
of the Treasury to call upon India 
to pay the ordinary charges of the 
troops sent to Mombasa a few months 
ago. He should have thought that 
the noble Lord would have had no 
difficulty in pursuing that principle 
again, and in insisting that the ordinary 
charges of the Indian troops sent to 
Suakim now should not be claimed from 
India. He regarded this matter from 
more points of viewthan one. It had been 
attempted to be made out that India 
had an interest in the present complica- 
tions in Egypt, but when they looked 
back on the history of the origin of the 
expedition to Dongola, and searched the 
speeches of Ministers in regard to it, 
they would not find the slightest allusion 
to any interest India had in the expedi- 
~tion. The purpose of the expedition 
was acknowledged to be purely Egyptian 
—namely, to recover the lost territory 
around Dongula. No later than Friday 
last the First Lord of the Treasury 
stated that the expedition was in the 
interest of Egypt ; that it should be 
carried out at the cost of Egypt, and 
that if it should happen—a contingency 
which the right hon. Gentleman did not 
anticipate—that England had to come 
to the financial assistance of Egypt, the 
House of Commons would, of course, be 
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taken fully into the confidence of the 
Government. If, then, it be a fact that not _ 
a penny out of the British Treasury was 
to be devoted to this expedition, why 
should a large sum be taken out of the 
Indian Treasury for such a purpose? It 
was not because of the £35,000 or 
£40,000 which would be charged to 
India that he objected to the action of 
the Government, but it was because of 
the principle involved. He denied that 
India had even the remotest interest in 
the expedition to Dongola. Whether-~ 
or not the Egyptian Government 
succeeded in regaining the lost territory 
of the Soudan, no one could say that the 
Suez Canal was in danger—{‘Hear, 
hear !”|—and, that being admitted, the 
last shred of excuse for saying that India 
had an interest in the expedition was 
removed. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He would 
make any sacrifice in reason to maintain 
an intimate loyal connection between 
India and England, and if Her Majesty’s 
Government were to appeal to the Indian 
Government saying that they required the 
loan of those Indian soldiers and Indian 
vessels for some Imperial object, he should 
support their demand, at least to some 
extent. But he could not support the pre-- 
sent demand when it was based on the 
assumption that the interests of India 
were involved. If the logic of that~ 
statement were once accepted, it would 
be said that the interests of India were 
at stake whenever we went to war in 
any country the way to which lay 
through the Suez Canal. [ Hear, hear!”] 
When Indian soldiers were called upon to 
fight against Britain’s foes, Statesmen 
proclaimed their sympathy with Indian 
interests ; we then say to hin— 


“You are good in heart and hand ; 
You are acredit to your calling and to all 
your native land. 
May your luck be never failing, may your love 
be ever true, 
God bless you, Tommy Atkins, here’s your 


country’s love to you! ”’ 


But when the battle is won and peace 
restored, how is this love expressed ? 
When in our own colonies, as well as 
in foreign countries, Indian subjects 
of Her Majesty—not only coolies, but 
merchants and traders, men who helped 
to make British settlements — were 
treated in a manner that was a disgrace 
to the Empire, were robbed of the rights , 
that belonged to them not only as 
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citizens of the Empire, but as human |inconsistent. There had been great in- 
beings, without a word of protest from | consistencies in the course which the 
Statesmen who have the direction of for- | | Leaders of the Liberal Party had taken ; 
eign and colonial affairs, no wonder this but a point had been reached when it 
talk about care for Indian interests was| was possible for the House to lay down 
regarded as hollow by the whole com-| principles which should be just to India, 
~munity of India. The people of India | jand at the same time fit to be relied on 
keenly watched how their interests|in the future. The doctrine laid down 
were guarded by the Imperial Govern-| by the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
ment of the day, whatever Party was in| was apparently this—that it was right 
power, and mistakes like those he had | for the Government, two months after 
alluded to shook their belief in the! the event, to ask the sanction of the 
beneficence of British rule in India. | House of Comuninas to the use of Indian 
He was sorry that he had been compelled -troops for Imperial purposes. That 
to say these things ; but he should have doctrine was in accordance neither with 
neglected his duty to the people of the spirit nor the letter of the Constitu- 
India if he had not given expression to|tion. It had been challenged more than 
the sense of deep injustice which the | once, and it would be wrong to allow 
demand made in the noble Lord’s Reso- | this occasion to go by without a protest, 
lution aroused in their minds. [Oppo- | Hest silence should be constr ued into an 
sition cheers.| He should think that/ admission to be quoted in the future. 
the British spirit of fair play would recoil |It was of great constitutional import- 
from the attempt to relieve the burdens| ance to lay down the principle that in 
of the British taxpayer at the expense) the interests, not only of the people of 
—of such a poor country as India. [‘‘ Hear, | India, but of this country also, it was 
hear !’’] Such an attempt was accept- | not right for the Government of the day 
able neither in the sight of God nor of| to assume the legal and constitutional 
man. ‘‘In the house of the righteous | powers of making \ use of Indian troops— 
there is much treasure, but in the|a standing army outside the standing 
revenues of the wicked there i is trouble ;’’ +army over which Parliament had control 
and there would be trouble some day if —for the purpose of sudden and unex- 
the unwise policy contained in the Reso- | pected expeditions and small wars. This 
lution were persisted in, and those who | question had been raised in connection 
made it their mission in life to expound| with Abyssinia, Egypt, Burmah, and 
to the people of India the benefits of| Malta, and on the last occasion the very 
British rule were thereby rendered power- | strongest protest was made by the pre- 
less for good. He besought Her Majesty’s | sent President of the Council, then Lord 
Government to withdraw the Resolution | Hartington. The noble Lord said :— 
—{cheers|—and if they would not do | 
that, let them at least place the charges) ‘I maintain that the powers of the Govern- 
with regard to the Indian troops on the | ment for making war are far greater than they 
same basis as those for the English | | — _ at ee give eeca and I believe 
precautions and restrictions which 
troops—a debt to be discharged out of | Parliament has alws ays thought it necessary to 
~ Egyptian funds. The Resolution would | take against the existence of a standing army 
give rise to an amount of discontent in | should not be relaxed, but rather strengthened.” 
India which few hon. Members could | 
realise. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | He did not admit that the days were 
*Mr. R. B, HALDANE (Haddington) gone by when it was necessary to main- 
said that he would be expressing the| tain the doctrine contained in the Bill of 
feeling of many Members when he re-| Rights—that the House of Commons 
ferred to the pleasure which it had given | | alone should have control over the size 
him to listen to the speech of the hon. iS the standing army at the disposition 
Member who had just sat down. The! of the Government. There was no pre- 
hon. Member had spoken as a native of | tence to a divine right of Kings now-a- 
_ India with singular moderation and| ays; but there was a pretence to 4 
directness, and, what was most import- [ivine right of Cabinets and Executive 
ant, in no sense on Party lines. He! Governments to undertake and spring 
agreed that the conduct of both Parties upon the country expeditions on which 
on this subject had been not a little | the country had not been consulted, and 
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its approval to a policy which it was too 
Aate to revoke. He did not wish unduly 


the conduct of affairs. At times they 
must act upon an emergency, as when 
they had to face an unexpected call to 
war, which arose through no choice of 
their own. Then the Government took 
the responsibility of immediate action, 
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which came to the notice of the House, contended that in all cases of the kind 
for the first time when it was asked for | 
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in question it was necessary for the 
Government to obtain the consent of 


| Parliament before they acted, and that 
to limit the power of the Government in | 


and the House of Commons, in such cir- | 


cumstances, would always be ready to 
give its sanction and support to the Gov- 
ernment. But that was not the case in 
the present instance. The House and 
the country knew nothing of this ex- 
pedition to the Soudan until they read 
~of it in the newspapers ; and then, long 
after the expedition had been under- 
taken and the Indian troops had been 
dispatched, the Government asked Par- 
liament for its approval of steps which 
~could not be retraced. The House 
ought to declare that it had not relaxed 
its control over the means which the 
Executive possessed for waging war. 
It was high time to show that the House 
had not parted with any of the privileges 
which it undoubtedly possessed at one 
time. Before the Government could 
make use of Indian troops, it was tha 
business of the Government to get the 
previous and not the subsequent consent 
~of Parliament. There were certain ad- 
missions which he was ready to make. 


In the first place he would admit that. 


the command of the Indian troops was 
“in the Crown ; but the extent of the 
troops which were at the command of 
the Crown was a question entirely for 
the House of Commons, and not for the 
__ Executive at all. His second proposi- 
tion was that the Imperial troops in the 
Queen’s dominions were limited to those 
the raising of which was sanctioned by 
the annual Army Acts with one excep- 
tion only—namely, the troops in India, 
which were for the use of the Govern- 
ment of India only within the limits of 
India, unless Parliament should give its 
consent to their use outside those 


' 
ji 


i A 


when it was first laid down. 





this consent was to be distinguished 
from subsequent consent or acceptance. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The argument put 
forward by the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for India, if it was justifiable, 
would come to this: that it would be 
within the power of the Government of 
the day, without the previous consent of 
Parliament, to take Indian troops out 
of India to Gibraltar and elsewhere, 
or even to bring them, and move them, 
in ships on the coasts of this island. 
The effect, of course, would be that the 
Government would have the power of 
increasing the strength of the standing 
army of this country, independently of 
the consent or control of Parliament. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He was enunciating 
no new principle. In fact, there was no 
principle of our constitution that had been 
laid down with more persistency and 
greater clearness since the reign of the 


Stuarts than that the standing army in) 
time of peace was under the control of | 


Parliament, and that the previous con- 
sent of Parliament was necessary to the 
increase of the Army. It had likewise 
been laid down with equal clearness in 
the India Government Act, 1858, and 
other Acts, that, except under clearly- 
defined circumstances affecting India 
herself, Indian troops should not be 
employed by the Government of this 
country beyond the frontiers of India 
itself, without the previous consent of 
Parliament. By the Army Annual 
Act, moreover, Parliament controlled, 
year after year, the numbers of our 
standing army in time of peace, and the 
very object of the Act was to prevent 
Governments of the day raising a greater 
force than was necessary, and to protect 
the country from small and sudden 
military expeditions. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
But the noble Lord invited the House 


to throw over altogether the main 


principle of the Army Annual Act, for 


if the Government of the day had the 
limits, just as it might give its consent) power of employing Indian or Colonial 
to the increase of the ordinary Army. | troops in an expedition they were carry- 
There was nothing in the India Govern- | ing out, the effect practically was to 
ment Act which contradicted in any | increase the force of our standing army, 

way the doctrine he had laid down. | independent of the consent or control of 
That doctrine was as true to-day as Parliament. 


[“‘ Hear, hear!”] But he 


Lastly, al denied absolutely that any Government 
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of this country had that power. As 
long as the Bill of Rights and the Army 
Annual Bill remained, it would be a 
direct violation of the constitution to 
bring troops from any foreign source into 
any part of the Queen’s dominions with- 
_out the previous consent of Parliament. 
It was equally a violation of the laws 
that had been enacted in relation to our 
government of India to take her troops 
beyond her frontier, as in this case, 
without first consulting Parliament. It 
was a violation, both in the spirit and 
the letter, of the Army Annual Bill, 
and it behoved Parliament to be very 
jealous of its prerogative in this matter. 
[“ Hear, hear!”|] He believed there 
was as much danger from Cabinets to- 
day as there was in the days of the 
Stuarts. More and more a_ tendency 
was becoming apparent on the part of 
Cabinets to consider themselves free from 
the control of Parliament, especially in 
regard to small military expeditions, 
such as the one under discussion, at a 
distance and in time of peace. And 
Parliament should be alive to the danger. 
In 1858, when the India Bill was dis- 
cussed, Mr. Gladstone was so conscious 
of the difficulty and danger involved in 
the matter—was so anxious to make it 
clear that the Indian Army should not 
be used by the Government of this 
country in addition to our standing 
army in such expeditions as that now in 
Egypt, that he moved a clause on the 
point which was actually carried by the 


House of Commons, and was only altered® 


somewhat when it reached the House of 
Lords. The clause was in these terms 
—that, except for preventing or repelling 
actual invasion, or for meeting any 
sudden and urgent necessity, Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces in India should not be 
employed for any military purpose beyond 
the external frontiers of India without 

~the consent of Parliament. As he had 
said, the clause was somewhat altered by 
the House of Lords, because it seemed 
to restrict unduly the prerogative of the 
Crown, but in the end it was passed in 
the form in which it now stood in the 
Act—Clause 55, and it also contained 
the words that— 


‘the revenues of India cannot, without the 

consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applied 

to defray the expense of any military operation 
~beyond the frontiers of that country.’’ 


Mr. R. B. Haldane. 
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Was there in these words any repeal of 
the Act of Settlement—anything incon- 
sistent with the Mutiny Act, or with the 
doctrine in point if its control of its 
standing Army is to be subject to Par- 
liament ? Was there anything in this to 
justify any reasonable man in saying 
that the consent of Parliament was 
consent after the event, instead of before 
the event? Mr. Gladstone said the 
word ‘‘consent,’’ whether used in an 
Act of Parliament or in the House 
meant previous consent. If that was 
the case it was impossible to allow this 
matter to pass now without some sort of 
protest. The doctrine of the noble Lord 
amounted to this, that for the future it 
would be said, you allow without pro- 
testation a Motion to pass on the footing 
that it was within the right of the 
Government and the prerogative of the 
Crown to make use of Indian troops as 
an extra and additional force with which 
to wage their wars. That would be a 
very convenient doctrine, espeeially when 
taken with the addendum that they 
might charge the people of India with 
the cost so long as the charge was not 
an extra charge. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
only said on that point and on many 
others that lawyers differed. 

*Mr. HALDANE pointed out that in 
regard to the Mombasa expedition, the 
noble Lord said no Resolution was 
necessary. That meant that the Gov- 
ernment had the right to take troops for 
the Mombasa expedition or anything of 
the kind without going to Parliament. 
He maintained that they were face to 
face with a very grave question of prin- 
ciple. He did not wish to raise it in any 
acrimonious spirit. He was only taking 
the ground which had been taken by 
the Party opposite. It was true that 
+the Liberal Party had been guilty of 
inconsistencies and injustices with the 
administration of the forces under the 
great Indian Government Act of 1858 ; 
but this, at least, they might say, 
that some of the severest criticism of 
their methods, some of the hardest things 
said against them, some of the most 
definite layings-down of principles, came 
from hon. Members prominent on the 
Front Bench opposite, and who were 
now themselves acting contrary to the 
doctrines they had previously main- 
tained. These principles ought to be 
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maintained. They could not be laid 
aside and regarded as obsolete because 
they had to deal with a Cabinet instead 
of acrowned head. He supported the 
Amendment, in the first place, for the 
sake of India. We were stronger than 
the people of India. But we held the 
power as trustees, and were not entitled 
to abuse our trust by making it some- 
thing which was used for our own profit 
and not for theirs. The Government of 
India had their interests in these matters. 
Surely of that the Government of India 
were the best judges, and when they 
sent Dispatches entreating the Govern- 
ment of the day to hold their hand, and 
pointing out that misunderstanding and 
bad feeling would be aroused in India, 
then surely it was not only the province 
but the duty of the House of Lords to 
step forward and say that the course 
alike of generosity and policy compelled 
them to resist the proposal that the 
revenues Of India should be used in 
a matter about which India had not 
been consulted, and about which India, 
except in the most remote way, had 
~neither lot nor part. In the second 
place, he supported the Motion for the 
sake of a great and useful and vital 
principle. Just as Parliament limited 
the powers of the Crown in days gone 
by, so he held that Parliament must 
continue to limit the power of the 
Government over the troops which it 
had at its command. He believed that 
the constitutional safeguard of the Act 
of Settlement remained intact and un- 
affected. He believed that the doctrine 
laid down by Lord Camden and Lord 
Bathurst, by the great statesmen of a 
century ago, and by Lord Hartington 
and Lord Selborne more recently, was 
true to-day ; and with that faith, and 
in that conviction, and with a feeling 
that it was a matter upon which all sides 
of the House had done well to unite in 
raising their testimony, he, for one, 
would support the Amendment. |, 7) 
*Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE (Corn- 
wall, Truro) said the House had listened 
to a most interesting constitutional 
speech, but it might be worth while to 
bring the House back for a few moments 
to the question at issue. That question 
was whether India had or had not an 
immediate interest in the expedition 
now undertaken in the Soudan. He 
held with those who said years ago that 
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no power could hold Egypt which did 
not also hold the Upper Nile. 
fore he felt when England years ago 
abandoned the Upper Nile she had 
taken a course which sooner or later she 
would have to reverse, and that she 
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There-— 


would have to reconquer the Upper Nile. _ 


Knowing something of engineering, he 
believed it was possible for a civilised 
Power holding the Upper Nile to so 
divert its tributaries that the rising of 
the Nile should be no longer possible, 
Therefore he held that it was of vital 
importance that those who held Egypt 
should also hold the Upper Nile, and he 


appealed to his hon. Friend who spoke 


on behalf of the people of India, and 
whose presence they welcomed in the 
House of Commons, that India was 
interested in the expedition, because she 
was interested in Egypt and the Upper 
Nile. With these views he felt that it 
was right that India should pay some 
portion of the cost. But as a matter of 
fact India was not asked to pay any- 
thing. She was only asked to allowa 
certain number of troops now in 
barracks to have an _ opportunity of 
fighting in Egypt. He believed there 
was no body of Indian troops that would 
not like to be selected for the work, and 
that nothing would make the Service 
more popular in India than the move- 
ment of these Indian troops to the 
Soudan. In these circumstances, 
failed to see any reason for the great 
protest of the Indian Press. India’s 


— 


he - 


future depended on the preservation of_ 


the way to India. If ever we ceased to 
hold the power to pass through the Suez 
Canal we should lose our hold over India. 
Therefore India was interested as much, 
if not more, than this country, and he 
felt sure that when the matter was fully 
understood in India the Indian people 
would feel that the Government were 
taking the right course.. He Strongly” 
supported the Motion. (; 

Sir ANDREW SCOBLE (Hacknsy, 
Central) said he certainly agreed with 
the last speaker that the Indian Army 
was ready to fight side by side with our 


own Army in any campaign where the | 


dignity, honour, and interest of England 
were concerned. Therefore he had no 
doubt—though his hon. Friend appeared 
to be under some misapprehension as to 
the sort of duty they would have to 
discharge at Suakim—that these troops 
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would go there cheerfully in the hope 
that they might have a chance sooner 
or later of going to the front. But that 
was not what they had to consider. He 


was very glad that the Debate had not } 


been a Party Debate. What they had 
to consider was this. What were the 
precedents which ought to guide them, 
on this occasion, and in the absence of 
precedents, what was the course which 
the House ought to take? It was ad- 
mitted by the Secretary of State that 
there was really no governing precedent 
in this matter, and the House had to 
make a precedent to-night. The nearest 
precedent was that of 1885, in which 
the House came to a decision behind the 
backs of the Government of India. 
Since that decision it had been recog- 
nised, both at the India Office and the 
Treasury, that the Government of India 
had the right to be consulted before any 
expenditure on this account was adopted. 
Therefore they had to consider what 
they ought to do on this occasion. His 
noble Friend took credit to himself for 
having in his last Dispatch laid down 
three principles which ought to guide the 
Government. The noble Lord wrote— 


“The true principles upon which the relations 
between England and India should rest, are that 
the Indian Army should be considered a branch 
of Her Majesty’s Imperial Army.” 


That, he thought, everyone in the House 
would confirm. — 


“That, when circumstances and the safety of 
India permit, aid should be freely given to the 
Imperial Government.” 


That was another point which would 
command universal acquiescence— 


“But when the objects of the expedition or 
campaign are unconnected with India, the whole 
of the expenses of the troops drawn from India 
should be paid by the Imperial Exchequer, just. 
as the whole of the expenses of the troops drawn 
from England for an Indian expedition would 
be paid by Indian revenues.” 


It was the third point they had to 
decide ; it was for the House to deter- 
mine upon whom was to rest the ‘respon- 
sibility of saying whether the objects of 
the expedition were connected or uncon- 


nected with India. He was ready to 
admit that in the interest of Egypt it 
was proper the Soudan campaign should 
be undertaken, and that if in pursuing 


Sir Andrew Scoble. 
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the present Soudan policy we could give 
a helping hand to our friends the 
Italians further south, it was our duty 


But the 
Soudan operations did not seem to him 
to be in the slightest degree connected 
with Indian interests. The noble Lord 
told them that the free passage to India 
was a desirable thing to maintain. He 
evidently had in mind the Suez Canal, 
but did anybody with the slightest 
geographical knowledge mean to say it 
made any difference whatever to the free 
use of the Suez Canal whether the 
Egyptians were at Wady Halfa or at 
Dongola ? He could not understand how 
it could be said that this expedition had 
even an indirect bearing upon the free 
transit of our troops, our commerce, and 
our travellers between England and 
India, This very question arose in 1885, 
and how was it dealt with by the Gov- 
ernment of India of that day? They 
had not an opportunity of putting their 
views before Parliament before the Vote 
was passed, but they wrote— 
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and our interest to do so. 


‘There is no question now of the safety of 
the Suez Canal, which was urged in 1882 asa 
reason why the Indian Government should bear 
its share in the expenditure then to be incurred. 
The operations taking place in the Soudan have 
no connection with any Indian interests, and 
lie altogether outside the sphere of our respon- 
sibilities. We can look for neither advantage 
nor loss from them. The pretensions and the 
aims of the leaders of the rising in Africa are 
a matter of indifference to the Government of 
India, which is in no way interested in disputing 
or putting down by force the claims of political 
or religious pretenders in regions of the world 
remote from its own limits and from those of its 
neighbours.” 


If that argument was good then it was 
equally good now, and by whom was 
that put forward? By the Government 
of Lord Dufferin, than whom there was 
no statesman of a more Imperial mind. 
Those arguments ought to have been 
present to the mind of the Government 
before they resolved to make the present 
demand. Precisely the same view was 
taken of the Soudan operations by Lord 
Elgin’s Government as was taken in 
1885 by Lord Dufferin’s Government. 
In spite of all the protests, and for the 
paltry sum of £35,000, they were to do 





this mischief, for there could not be any 
'doubt whatever that mischief would 


| follow, mischief of a character which was 
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not appreciated by a good many Mem- 
bers of the House. For the miserable 
and wretched sum of £35,000 they were 
asked to blacken the faces of the Gov- 
ernment of India and to raise a spirit of 
disaffection amongst the ‘Indian people. 
It appeared to him that this Vote, if 
passed, would be passed rather from a 
desire not to embarrass the Government 
than from any feeling that the demand 
was a righteous one. He was very sorry 
that the Government, who was strong 
enough to have taken a righteous course, 
had not taken it. It was a disappoint- 
ment to him that, having the oppor- 
tunity of doing the right thing, they ,had 
failed todo it. (P:Ad+ Ko} . dud dno 

*Sm W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) was sorry the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India had made 
this a question of confidence, and not left 
his supporters to vote freely. The good 
name of the House and the country was 
involved, and, therefore, the pressure of 
Party discipline should not have been 
brought to bear on any Member to vote 
either one way or the other. The ques- 
tion of finality was also involved, for no 
one could suppose that a Party vote 
would dispose of the matter. He had 
the honour of serving on the Royal 
Commission which had to deal, amongst 
other things, with the apportionment of 
the charges between England and India, 
and he felt the labours of that Commis- 
sion would be very much aided by such 
afree discussion of this question in the 
House as could take place if no pressure 
were employed. He regarded both 
Parties as sinners in respect to their 
dealings with India, but if anything the 
Tories had the better record, and there- 
fore it did not lie with the Liberals to 
call the Tory kettle black. There were 
five important precedents, of which three 
were bad; the cases of Abyssinia, of 
Egypt in 1882, and of the Soudan in 
These were cases in which the 
recommendations and protests of the Gov- 
ernment of India were set aside by the 
Liberal Government. There were two 
good precedents, those of Malta and 
of Mombasa, and they were both 
made by a Conservative Government. 
It appeared to him it was not too late 
even now for the Government to allow 
the House a free hand in this matter. 
When the noble Lord decided to wait 
until the Government of India had an 
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opportunity of putting forward their own 
view of the case, he thought the noble 
Lord was building a golden bridge for 
his own retreat. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Having already two good precedents, it 
would be well if he would make a third ; 
and if the Government were not willing 
to change the recommendation they had 
made, they might, at all events, leave 
the responsibility of a decision to the 
free judgment of the House. There were 
two important declarations made by two 
Conservative Secretaries of State. In 
1887, Lord Cross Jaid down the doctrine 
of the veto to be exercised by the 
Government of India ; and again the 
present Secretary of State laid down on 
the 30th of June last, the excellent 
doctrine of reciprocity between India 
and England. The noble Lord’s three 
rules must recommend themselves to all 
sides of the House; but on one point, 
perhaps, they did not come up to the 
full extent of reciprocity. His first pro- 
position was that, when temporary and 
urgent need arose, assistance should be 
promptly given by either party; but 
the reciprocity stopped if the two condi- 
tions existed under the second and the 
third rules, for this reason that the 
objects for which an Indian contingent 
was required were generally temporary 
and emergent, whereas the objects for 
which British troops were required in India 
wereofa more permanent kind. Therefore, 
in order to give the Indian people advan- 
tage from this reciprocity, we must make 
an allowance with regard to British 
troops serving in India, although they 
remained from year to year. If that < 
point was conceded and _ complete 
reciprocity established between the two 
Governments everthing would be settled 
on a fairly equitable basis, and it 
would then not be necessary to con- 
sider very carefully this difficult question 
of what were special interests because 
it would not matter much, for whatever 
the decision was it would apply equally 
to both parties. At present the Indian 
Government made enormous payments 
every year for British troops, not only 
for the use of them in India, but also 
for the transport and training of them. 
Tf an account was taken for the past it 
would be found, however much might be 
charged against India, there would be a 
large balance in her favour. The sup- 
pression of the Indian Mutiny was a 
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matter specially affecting the welfare of ;| Gentleman the Member for Montrose, or 
England. British supremacy in apes the hon. Member who spoke a little time 
et | 


|ago, into the question of constitutional 
| law, as to the power of the Government 


was vital to the British nation. 
on the suppression of the Mutiny, 
not a penny was paid by England and 
aiainats Sale es addled with a | of the day to employ Indian troops without 
debt of about £46,000,000. It was said |@ previous Resolution of the House. It 
that India would be put to no additional | is the view of Her Majesty’s Government 
expense, and would, therefore, lose noth- | that there could be no ground for asking 
ing by the proposed arrangement ; but 'the House of Commons to come to a 
allowance ought to be made for the! Resolution upon the subject unless it 
effect of these requisitions on the military | related to the question of the payment of 
budget of India; it would be necessary | the troops. [‘‘ Hear, hear! | That matter 
to make provision for the average | may arise on another occasion ; to-night, 
annually required for such contingents. |at any rate, it does not arise at all, 
It might be that Indian troops were|although the right hon. Gentleman 
willing to serve in other parts of the | opposite took up a very considerable 
world, but it must be remembered | period of time—[“ hear, hear!”]—in 
that Suakim was a very unhealthy impressing the House with his views on 
place, and the liability of Indian | the subject. We gave notice, as soon as 
troops to be sent to unhealthy climates | we had arrived at the decision that India 
made recruiting in India more costly | should have this charge, of our intention 
and more difficult. Another point | to propose the Resolution which has been 
to be remembered was the difficulty | proposed by my noble Friend, and if that 
the Viceroy would be placed in his| Resolution has been delayed for a 


own Legislative Council when he had 
to bring forward proposals for granting 
money for purposes regarded as illegiti- 
mate by the whole public opinion of 
India. What a position it was to put a 
Viceroy in to compel him, in the face of 
his own Dispatch, to assure the Council 
that the payment could properly be 


passed by the representatives of the, 


month it has been delayed solely, as the 
|House is aware, in deference to what 
| I am quite sure is the universal desire of 
the House to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the views of the Government of 
India before arriving at a decision. 
[Ministerial cheers.| Therefore, Sir, in 
this case at any rate, there is no necessity 
whatever for me to go into the merits of 





people of India. It had been pointed|a question of constitutional law, on 
out that since 1892 a different com-| which two such eminent persons as Lord 
plexion had been given to the Viceroy’s|Cairns and Lord Selborne hold dia- 
Council, and that there were in the| metrically opposite views. The right 
Council men who in a great measure did | hon. Gentleman the Member for Mont- 
represent the people of India. The rose found some fault with my noble 
Viceroy himself, his Finance Minister,| Friend for devoting a very small 
and the Military Member would have a/| portion of his speech to the past history 
bad quarter of an hour when they brought | of matters in the Soudan. He said 
forward these proposals and, against| that the question before us to-night 
their own declared convictions, pro-| was not whether the expedition which 
ceeded to force them through by/has been undertaken to Dongola was 
means of their mechanical majority. | right or wrong, or whether it was 
He earnestly urged the Government to | right or wrong to employ Indian troops 
reconsider their decision. ‘in garrisoning Suakim; but when I 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- listened to the speech of the right hon. 
CHEQUER, who, on rising, was re-|Gentleman I could not help thinking 
ceived with Ministerial cheers, said: I! that he had largely pre-judged this 
think it my duty to trespass for a time | question which is now before us, and 
on the attention of the House on this | that not a few hon. Members on his side 
subject, but I shall be as brief as| of the House have done the same, owing 
possible, because I am aware that there to their conviction—which, of course, 
are several other Members who are | they are perfectly entitled to hold—that 
anxious to address the House. I will|our policy in Egypt, in sanctioning this 
not attempt to follow the right hon. | expedition to Dongola, has been wrong, 


Sir W. Wedderburn. \ 
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and that, therefore, they could not ap- 
prove of any Motion which should pro- 
vide funds for purposes connected with 
that expedition, whether those funds were 
to be provided by England, by India, or 
<by Egypt herself. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I 
will not attempt to argue that part of the 
question. Neither will I dwell upon the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
that this matter before us to-night is 
part of a policy on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to employ the 
Army of India in unhallowed expedi- 
tions for the conquest of the habitable 
globe. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I beg pardon for in- 
terrupting the right hon. Baronet, but I 
did not refer to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in that respect; on the contrary, 
I desired to express my opinion that the 
apprehensions of the Government of 
India, which the noble Lord had raised, 
that they might have to provide troops 
on a larger scale were not ill-founded. 
There was no attack on the Govern- 
ment. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman laid stress upon some sugges- 
tions of the Government of India that 
they might have a reasonable apprehen- 
sion of some kind of policy of that sort 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to quote some words, which 
have now become celebrated, of the 
Prime Minister, to the effect that we 
must not look upon India as an 
English barrack in the Oriental seas 
from which we may draw any number 
of troops without paying for them. 
Sir, those words were quoted with ap- 
proval by the right hon. Gentleman, 
they were cheered by his followers be- 
hind him, and I confess I was delighted 
to find that the wit and wisdom of the 
Prime Minister were for once properly 
appreciated on that side of the House. 
[Cheers.| I entirely agree, and every 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
agrees in that sentiment of the Prime 
Minister’s ; it is as true now as it was 
when he uttered it. But there is nothing 
in what we are now proposing in any 
way contrary to that sentiment. 
[“Hear, hear!”] Addressing an audi- 
ence in the country a little time ago, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that if we 
passed such a Motion as this we should 
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admit that there is an unlimited reser- 
voir of Indian forces which may be 
applied to unlimited and indefinite ob- 
jects. [Opposition cheers.| Nothing 
can be more definite as an object than 
the garrisoning of Suakim—the number 
of forces is strictly limited to 2,500, and 
the time even is limited to the close of 
the year. [Cheers.| Therefore, all these 
wild apprehensions of the right hon. 
Gentleman are entirely beside the mark. 
What we have to decide to-night is an 
issue of importance—it is not merely 
a matter of £35,000, as the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think—[“ hear, 
hear!”|—it is an issue of importance, 
but it is a comparatively narrow one. It 
is whether, in the circumstances be- 
fore us and in similar circumstances in 
the future, India shall do in the service 
of the Empire what India has done in 
the past. [Cheers.| I entirely agree 
with my noble Friend the Secretary for 
India that the proposal which he has 
made to the House is a more favour- 
able one to India than has_ ever 
been made before under _ simiiar 
circumstances. [Cheers.] He had pro- 
posed no more than was proposed in 
1885, that India should bear the ordi- 
nary expenses of her troops which she 
would have had to bear if those troops 
had remained in India; but he had 
coupled with that proposition certain 
statements of opinion as to the policy to 
be pursued in future as between the 
Government of India and the Imperial 
Government which have met with 
the approval of the hon. Baronet 
opposite who has just sat down, and 
which, I venture to say, will be con- 
sidered by those who have taken up a 
strong line on this matter on behalf of 
India as far more favourable to them than 
any propositions that have ever yet been 
accepted by the Government of this 
country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ] Let me 
recall the House for a few minutes to 
what occurred in this matter with re- 
gard to the Abyssinian expedition. It was 
proposed by the Government of the day 
that the ordinary pay of the large number 
of Indian troops employed in that expedi- 
tion should continue to be borne by the 
Government of India. Mr. Gladstone was 
then in opposition, and Mr. Gladstone 
supported the proposal of the Govern- 
ment of the day. We probably enter- 
tain on opposite sides of the House 
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different ideas of the political career of 
Mr. Gladstone, but no one has ever 
accused him of a want of consideration for 
weaker races or for India. But what did 
Mr. Gladstone say with regard to the 
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employment of Indian troops in the. 
Abyssinian expedition, in which we all | 


admit now India had a very remote in- 
terest indeed ? 
occasion rather blamed the Government 
for being more liberal towards India 
than to England. Mr. Fawcett, who 
was opposing the Motion at the time, 
dwelt upon what he considered to be the 
injustice to India in making her pay this 
portion of the expenses of the campaign, 


whereas, on the other hand, she was) 
compelled to pay the whole cost of English | 


troops that were sent out to India. Mr. 


Gladstone, in his reply, almost ridiculed | 


the idea that there was any injustice to 
India in the matter. He dwelt at some 
length upon the question, and he re- 
pudiated the idea that any adequate 
return was made [for the responsibility 
of the United Kingdom for the defence 
of India merely by the payment by 
India of the English troops that happened 
be there at any given moment. 
said :— 


“Our responsibility for the military govern- 
ment of India is not measured by the amount of 
English troops there. We are bound to keep in 
reserve a force adequate to meet all the contin- 
gent demands of India. Suppose India wants 
men—a soldier cannot be made inaday. But 


we are bound to keep up the stock of soldiers | 


from which the wants of India can be supplied 
at a moment's notice. India again ceases to 
want men. Three, four, or five regiments are 
sent back, and the moment they come to England 
they become matter of chargeagainst us. They 
do not come back because we want them, but 
because India does not want them.”’ 


The right hon. Gentleman summed up 
the whole position in these words :—- 


“England must keep a military bank on 
which India can draw cheques at pleasure, and 
to which again, when it suits her, she may make 
remittances whether we have employment for 
them or not.” 


Therefore, at that time, such an autho- 
rity as Mr. Gladstone thought that there 
was no ground for this charge of injustice 
to India which is made against us to-day 
when we are asking India to continue to 
bear the ordinary pay of her troops which 
she has sent to the Soudan. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] That was the language of 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


{COMMONS} 
| Mr. Gladstone in 1867. 


Mr. Gladstone on that | 
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With regard 
to what occurred in 1882 and 1885, 
let me in the first place name two 
| points on which I think we are all 
-agreed. I do not think that I have 
heard this evening any objection taken 
to the dispatch of Indian troops to the 
Soudan. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| Certainly no 
one connected with the Indian Council or 
with the Indian Government has raised 
‘it. The hon. Member for Hackney, 
who objected to India being compelled 
to bear the cost of the pay of her troops 
‘employed in the Soudan, expressed his 
delight that they had been sent there, 
as it was a proof of the mutual relations 
that existed between England and India. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Again, I think we 
are agreed upon the principle that where 
Indian interests are concerned, India 
ought to pay some of the costs of expedi- 
|fions undertaken to protect those in- 
lterests, even if those expeditions should 
ibe outside of her own territories. 
'{‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But, of course, as 
'the hon. Member for Hackney re- 
'marked, the point is whether this 
/expedition to the Soudan is undertaken 


He+in furtherance of the interests of India. 


a Hear, hear !’’|] Of course the Gov- 
/ernment of India has always disputed the 
| position that has been taken up from 
_time to time by the British Government 
/on this question. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in England has always held that 
| Egypt possesses a very material interest 
for India. The Indian Government in 
1882 and 1885, and in the present year, 
| have taken a different view of the matter. 
'They have contended that Egyptian 
affairs were Imperial affairs, and that 
the great interest involved in the Suez 
Canal was an English rather than an 
Indian interest, and that even if it were 
ran Indian interest in any degree, it was 
still more a colonial interest, and that, 
therefore, England was not justified in 
asking India alone to bear a portion of 
the cost of any Egyptian expedition. 
That, I think is the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mont- 
rose, who told the meeting to which I 
have already alluded, that the interests of 
India and Egyptas corn and cotton-grow- 
ing countries were antagonistic. I do not 
think that I ever heard a more narrow 
view put forward. Let me turn to what 
was said on this subject by the right 
hon. Gentleman who sits by his side— 
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the right hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton. That right hon. Gentleman, when 
he had to deal with this matter as a 
Member of the Government in 1883, 
when there was a proposal that India 
should bear not merely the ordinary pay 
of her troops employed, but 60 per cent. 
of the extraordinary expenses incurred 
by the large Indian force sent to assist 
in putting down the rebellion in Egypt, 
said :— 
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“Tt was perversity of intellect to resist the 
proposal that the Indian Exchequer should pay 
avery small sum towards the expenses of a war 
which he ventured to say was in the main, if not 
entirely, for the benefit of our Indian Empire.’’ 


{048 
*Sie HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said that he was not a Mem- 
ber of the Government at the time to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred. 
*Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : If the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not a Member of the Govern- 
ment at that time, I think that his words 
are entitled to even greater weight. 
{“ Hear, hear !’’ and laughter.| And 
then he went on to say that his opinion 
was that unless they had an Indian 
Empire to protect, no Government would 
have ventured to propose, and he wa 
quite sure the country would never hay 
sanctioned, a war in Egypt at all. 
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(Cheers.| Well, Sir, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose was 


perhaps ignorant of that expression of | OCt i , 
}and substantial interest for India. 


opinion on the part of his colleague. The 
right hon. Gentleman found very severe 
fault with my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for India with regard 
to the eighth paragraph of his Dispatch. 
He characterised it as a spurious and in- 
sincere paragraph, because my noble! 
Friend put forward his views as to the | 
interest which India has in the par- 
ticular operations in which we are 
engaged. I admit that so far as these | 
operations are concerned, the right hon. | 
Gentleman | 





the Member for Wolver- | 
hampton is not bound by what he said | 
in 1883 ; but the right hon. Gentleman | 
the Member for Montrose, a few weeks | 
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Egypt, in attempting to perfect and 
maintain the tranquillity of that country. 
[Cheers.] The right hon. Gentleman has 
characterised the Dispatch of my right 
hon. Friend as spurious and insincere. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That paragraph 
of it. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Yes, that paragraph of it. 
May I refer him to the opinion of a gen- 
tleman in high position and authority, 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, a Member of 
the Council of India, and, therefore, by 
no means disposed to consider the ques- 
tion in any other light than that of the 
interest of India? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He said :— 


“The main argument used by Sir James 
Peile and Sir Donald Stewart is that India has, 
in their opinion, no direct or substantial interest 
in the operations now in progress in the Soudan. 
I altogether demur to this assertion. I hold 
that India has a very direct and substantial 
interest in the safety and tranquillity of Egypt, 
and in safeguarding that country from attack. 
The position of Egypt, lying, as it does, on the 
direct route from England to India, being, as it 
is, the highway by which our British troops 
have to travel to and from India, renders it as 
essential to the interests of India as it is to 
British interests that Egypt should be pro- 
tected from her foes, and that her present 
peaceful and prosperous condition should be 
maintained. And, if it be, as I believe it is, 
requisite to this end that the supremacy of 
Egypt in the Soudan or in a portion of it should 
be re-established, then I submit that the success 
of any operations which have to be undertaken 
with this object is a matter which has a direct 
The truth 


’ 


is” 
and I agree in this :— 
“that, if it were not for her Indian Empire, 


England would have no practical interest in 
Egypt.” 


That is the opinion of the majority of 
the Indian Council, who are, at anyrate, 
as much entitled to decide a question of 
this nature as the Indian Government. 
My hon. Friend behind has said :-— 


‘“Who ought to decide this question as to 
whether the interests of India are or are not 
involved in any particular matter ?” 


ago, challenged the opinion of this House No doubt it is right that we should 
on the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern-| attach importance to the views of the 
ment in undertaking these operations. ‘Indian Government on any such sub- 
That policy was fully discussed, and by | ject ; but the authority to which Parlia- 
avery large majority the House approved | ment has deliberately intrusted the right 
that policy as an essential part of the|of agreeing to or refusing any Indian 
Policy of the English Government in|expenditure is the Council of the 
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Secretary of State in London, and the} 
Council of the Secretary of State, after 
having deliberately considered this ques- 


{COMMONS} 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| That is really the 
whole of this question. Weare not ask- 
ing the taxpayers of India to bear a 


of Troops in Africa). 





: . single penny of additional taxation. We 
tion, have decided, on th 2 sr ounds I have | ane ailiinn Ain to utilise for the benefit 
quoted, by a large majority, that India| (¢ ine Empire of which they form a part, 
may be fairly charged with this expendi-| fo, the service of the Empire to which 
ture. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Now, what®they are proud to belong, their forces, 
is the charge proposed? Isit that India| which are only too anxious to be em- 
should bear one single penny of taxation | ployed in the military duties of the Em- 
more than she does now? Nota bit of} pire, without the cost of a penny to 





it. [Cheers.| What is proposed is that | 
India should bear the ordinary pay of | 
her troops, which she would have had to 
> bear if they had remained in India 
[Cheers.| We are told that that is not 
fair, because they are taken away from 
India and are serving somewhere else. 
But does India want them? Supposing 
that the £35,000 were paid over to India 


to-morrow, would India raise more 
troops? Certainly not. [ ‘* Hear, 
hear !’’] The idea that we are depriv- 


ing India of something that she requires 
is altogether wrong; because, if she 
had required it, the Government of 
India would not readily, I may almost | 
say voluntarily, have assented to those | 
troops being sent to Suakim. Ali) 
that India loses is this, that troops | 
that would be in barracks in India | 
are in barracks at Suakim. [Cheers.]| 
It is said by some hon. Members 
that this means that we are charging 
India for our own advantage with a 
larger Army than she would otherwise 
maintain. [Opposition cheers.| I hear 
a cheer at that, but is it really supposed 
that there is any Army in the world, 
whether it be the English Army the 
Indian Army, or even the American 
Army, which is merely confined to the 





themselves ; and we are doing nothing 
in this but following the precedents set 
in the past. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Hon 
Members opposite have told us that 
there is a Commission now sitting to in- 
quire into the apportionment of the 
charge between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and India for pur- 
poses in which both are interested. No 
doubt this, as well as matters of more 
permanent charge, must necessarily come 
under the consideration of that Commis- 
sion. It may be that they may dis- 
approve of the present rule. It may be 
that they may not be satisfied with 
the proposa] of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the future, to 
which I, as representing the Treasury, 
have readily given my consent ; but 
pending the consideration of this ques- 
tion, I say we are not entitled to give such 
authority as is claimed to the views of the 
Government of India. The Government 
of India are not an independent Govern- 
ment. The Government of India are 
entitled to hold an opinion and to ex- 
press it; but what was said by Mr. 
Gladstone in the very Debate I have 
already quoted with reference to the 
Government of Bombay? He said :— 





number of troops requisite for garrison 
duty? {[‘‘Hear, hear !’’] 


ber of men which may be available for 
any unforeseen emergency. [Cheers. | 
The Indian Government having con- 
sidered, of course, the requirements of 
India at the time, and not considering 
that these 2,500 men were likely to be 
required for any emergency, have readily 
allowed them to be sent toSuakim. How 
can it be urged that we are imposing on 
India any extra burden, or that we are 
compelling her to employ, owing to the 
temporary employment of these men at 
Suakim, a larger force than it would be 
otherwise necessary for her to keep up ? 


Every | 
Army must include a considerable num- | 


“The Governor is not a person acting on the 
| part of a local Legislature or on the part of a 
nation invested with privileges; he is a con- 
| fidential servant of the Secretary of State, his 
representative and agent at Bombay.” 


Great though their authority may be, f 
say that it is subordinate to that of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and to 
that of the Government of the Queen, 
and I protest against making any change, 
without the authority of the Commis- 
sion, in the practice which has hitherto 
been pursued. I protest against placing 
the Government of India in a position of 
almost independent authority, to which 

sition I contend they have no claim. 


Cheers. | 





Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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*Sirrn HENRY FOWLER : The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to be under the 
impression that hon. Members on this 
side of the House have prejudged the 
question because they think that the 
general policy of the Government in con- 
nection with the Soudan is wrong. I 
can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that I have not approached the con- 
sideration of this question in any such 
spirit. The question before the House 
is not as to the wisdom or folly of any 
policy that may be pursued in Egypt. 
The question is, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man most fairly stated, whether in the 
circumstances India shall do in the 
service of the Empire what she has done 
in the past. The right hon. Gentleman 
admits that it is an issue of importance, 
but he says that it is comparatively 
narrow. I differ from him; I think 
the issue is much wider; I think that 
he himself, in his concluding remarks, 
which amounted, I would almost say, to 
avery serious attack upon the Govern- 
ment of India—{cheers|—has put the 
question on a much broader basis. I 
shall ask the House to consider, not 
whether India shall do in the future 
what she has done in the past, but whe- 
ther India has not been compelled to do 
in the past what she ought not have 
been compelled to do, and whether this 
House will impose the same burden upon 
her in the future? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the Dispatch of the 
noble Lord was very much in advance of 
anything that has been done in the past, 
but the determination of the Government 
is very retrograde as compared with what 
Lord Cross laid down 10 years ago, when 
he said that when Indian troops are em- 
ployed on duties not directly attributable 
to the requirements of the Government 
of India,and are dispatched to a country 
distant from India, no portion of the ex- 
penses of those troops could be charged 
to India without the full assent and con- 
currence of the Government of India. 
The issue now is whether we shall 
or shall not agree with the views of 
lord Cross, whether we shall or shall 
not put this burden upon the taxpayers 
of India without the full assent and con- 
currence of the Government of that 
country? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I think 
the right hon. Gentleman was inaccurate 
when he said that Parliament had placed 
the control of the expenditure of the 
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revenues of India in the hands of the 


Council of India. Undoubtedly it has 
done so as a general rule, but Parliament 
has reserved cases of this kind, and with 
reference to them Parliament alone must 
decide. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: WhatI meant was this— 
the control of the expenditure is placed in 
the hands of the Council of India. If 
the Council had not agreed that India 
should bear this expenditure, no pro- 
posal of this kind could have been made 
to Parliament. 

*Sir H. FOWLER: Even if the 
Council had agreed, and if the Govern- 
ment of India had agreed, and it has 
not, the final and supreme tribunal is 
Parliament. There is one precedent to 
which attention has not been specially 
drawn to-night. It is the case of 
Perak, when the Abyssinian precedent 
was followed—namely, that India should 
pay the ordinary charges and that the 
extraordinary charges should be borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer. The Indian 
Government objected, and quoted Lord 
Lawrence and Sir William Muir, great 
authorities. What did Lord Salisbury 
say on that occasion? He said that he 
rec gnised the soundness of the principle 
laid down in Lord Lawrenve’s Minute— 


“But that, as it appeared to the Government 
that the expedition to Perak would be of brief 
duration, and would not involve the employ- 
ment of troops from India for such a length of 
time as to give rise to any general inconve- 
nience or danger, and in view of the interests 
which India might be said to have in a speedy 
termination of the war, it was right to agree 
to an arrangement similar to that adopted in 
the case of the expedition to Abyssinia.”’ 


But Lord Salisbury added :— 


“That this was not to be regarded as a pre- 
cedent for any future case in which troops 
might be required from the Indian Establishment 
for Imperial purposes.”’ 


But that is one of the very precedents 
which have been quoted to-night as 
precedents which we ought to follow, 
although Lord Salisbury distinctly 
stated that it should not form a prece- 
dent for future application. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?} A great deal has been said 
to-night about Mombasa, and I should 
like to call attention to that case and 
the arguments which the Treasury em- 
ployed respecting it, because there can 
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be no doubt that the policy now sub- 
mitted to Parliament is the policy of the 
Treasury. Ithink the case of Mombasa 
is a very good illustration of the manner 
in which the Treasury has approached 
the whole question, and I would draw 
attention to the reason which I am bound 
to assume the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self gave or sanctioned for maintaining 
that India should bear the entire cost 
of sending Indian troops to Mombasa. 
“My Lords” gave as their first and 
principal reason that the trade with 
Zanzibar and Mombasa amounted to 


£335,000 of exports and £146,000 of 
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Indian disputes. But I cannot assent 
to his application of the three principles 
that are to regulate the interference 
with the Indian troops to the reason 
which he gives with reference to free 
communication with Egypt by the 
shortest route. The object of the ex- 
pedition has been fully dealt with to-night, 
and I will simply say, in one sentence, 
that this expedition is far more to serve 
Italian interests and Egyptian interests 
than Indian interests, and I would ask, 
is it just that the Indian taxpayer should 
be forced to find the money for the pay- 
ment of the troops employed on the 


imports, and they thought that India+gervice of an ally of Great Britain! 


had such an interest in Mombasa and 
Zanzibar that she was justified in send- 
ing her troops, and paying for them, to 
put down the rebellion that had arisen 
there. The right hon. Gentleman is 
generally very accurate in his quota- 
tions, and I have no doubt he verified 
those quotations about the trade with 
Zanzibar before he gave it the Treasury 
stamp of being a good reason for import- 
ing troops from India. But we cannot 
compare these figures in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. We must put them into tens 
of rupees. I put the trade with Zanzibar 
higher than the right hon. Gentleman has 
put it, but I cannot make it amount to a 
million tens of rupees. But is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware of the proportion 
that that bears to the whole trade of 
India? The imports and exports of India 
for the year with which the right hon. 
Gentleman was dealing, and in regard to 
which he thinks a million tens of rupees 
is to justify this interference, is to form 
the connecting link between the interests 
of India and the Indian military expenses, 
were 185 millions of tens of rupees. I 
put it to the House whether it would 
matter one brass farthing to India if the 
trade with Zanzibar were to be swept 
out of existence? [Cheers.] The Trea- 
sury says that the trumpery interest of 
the 180th part of the whole trade in India 
is the justification of that interference. 
[Cheers.| I say that simply in passing, 
and I wish to come at once to the main 
principles involved in this question, and 
which are set forth with great clearness 
in the Dispatch of the noble Lord. I 
entirely agree with him as to his three 
principles. I think they are wise and 
statesmanlike, and I think they would 
be sound as future regulations in these 
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[‘“Hear, hear!”] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down seemed 
to be very much surprised that we 
should demur to the interests of India 
being involved in this operation. I 
have no recollection of what I said in 
1883, but I have no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman quoted me accurately, and I 
only corrected him to say that at that 
time I was in a position of greater free- 
dom and less responsibility. [ Ministerial 
laughter.| But I then held—and I hold 
now—that the justification of the whole 
military operations of 1882 was the Suez 
Canal ; but if we follow Lord Salisbury’s 
advice and look at a large map I 
do not think we shall find the 
interest of the Canal is in any way 
affected by the Soudan or the conquest 
of Khartoum. Khartoum has not been 
in the hands of Egypt for the last dozen 
years, and our communication with India 
has never been, I will not say imperiled, 
-but has never been even in dispute. 
[Cheers.| I admit and I think that if 
question arose with reference to the Suez 
Canal, India has a large, preponderating 
influence init. So has Australia, so has 
New Zealand, so has Hong-kong, so has 
Ceylon, and so have all our settlements 
in the East. [Cheers.] But that ques 
tion has not arisen in this case, though 
if it did I should be the last man to deny 
that India had an interest in it. But 
who is to be the judge as to whether 
India has this interest or not? I think 
Lord Cross gives the right answer when 
he says the Government of India. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
argued with great force in favour of the 
adoption of that view. The right hon. 
Gentleman denies that, and says it 
should be the Council at home. We 
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say here to-night, whatever may be the 
view of the Government of India or the 
view of the Council at home, it must be 
Parliament, who must ultimately decide 
this question. [Cheers.] I will state as 
shortly as possible why I think Parlia- 
ment should decide this question in 
favour of India. My first reason is that 
the revenues of India pay the whole cost 
of the Indian Army. They pay the cost 
of recruiting and they pay the cost of 
training, and, when you say you are 
paying the cost of the troops, let me say 
that the daily pay of these troops is a 
very small part of what they cost. 
[(Cheers.| No one knows better than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that that is 
not the rule which is applied with 
reference to the employment of British 
troops in India. India pays for every 
British soldier that is sent there—every 
shilling which that soldier has cost from 
the moment of his enlistment to the day 
of his death, including his pensign. 
[Ministerial cries of “No!” | anole | 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) : Embarkation. 

*Sir H. FOWLER: Yes; embarka- 
tion. | Ministerial laughter and cheers. | 
But what I mean is that the capitation 
fee of £7 10s., which is additional to pay, 
covers the whole of those extra charges— 
the capitation fee, which is now the subject 
of investigation by a Royal Commission, 
and which is alleged by the Treasury not 
fully to cover, and by the Indian Govern- 
ment to more than cover, the entire 
cost. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: As the right 
hon. Gentleman has been good enough 
to notice my interruption, perhaps he 
will allow me to ask him—Does he mean 
to say that the Indian Government pays 
for the cost of the soldiers in a link 
battalion serving at home ? 

*Sir H. FOWLER: I mean to say 
that what India pays as a capitation 
fee, in addition to other charges, is 
£7 10s. or £8 a head for every 
British soldier that is employed. in 
the Indian service—£7 10s. or £8 per 
head per annum, and that that sum 
includes the cost to which I refer. 
Another reason is this. You have 
intrusted the Administration of India 
to a Viceroy and Council practically 
chosen by ourselves. They are the Con- 
stitutional Guardians of the Revenue of 
India, and except in some supreme 
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necessity involving the very existence of 
the Empire, we have no right to apply 
these revenues for any other than Indian 
purposes. [Cheers.] The right hon. 
Gentleman says this is a loan. But 
there is a lender as well as a borrower. 
We are the borrowers, and we dictate 
the terms of the loan, and India has ne 
voice in saying whether she is willing 
to lend on these terms, [“ Hear, hear!” | 
Again, I say there is no reciprocity. 
The charges upon India in respect of 
English soldiers going to India are not 
put upon the same basis as the cost to 
India of troops coming out of India :— 

“England” (said Lord Lawrence) “ paid ne 
portion of the heavy expenditure of the Mutiny. 
All the troops and the materials which were 
sent from England to aid in putting down the 
Mutiny were paid for out of the Revenue of 
India. It was never urged because this Measure 
afforded temporary relief to the British Ex- 
chequer that a portion of the ordinary cost of 
these troops should be paid by England.” 


Lord Northbrook, a great Viceroy, said 
in the House of Lords speaking of the 
Abyssinian expedition :— 


“The whole of the ordinary expenses were 
paid by India, the argument used being that 
India would have to pay her troops in the 
ordinary way, and she ought not to seek tc 
make a profit. How did the Home Government 
treat the Indian Government when troops were 
sent out to the Mutiny?’ Did they say, ‘We 
do not want to make a profit?’ Not a bit 
Every single man sent out was paid by India 
during the whole time—though only a temporary 
use was made of them—including the cost of 
drilling and training as recruits until they were 
sent out.” 


If this principle was to be applied in 
sending out troops to India, surely it 
ought also to be applied when Indian 
troops were sent on Imperial expeditions. 
[Cheers.] I will quote a still higher 
authority—Lord Salisbury :— 

“The special injustice of the course now 
about to be pursued consists in this, that wher 
we employ English troops on Indian duty 
they are paid for out of the Indian revenues 
from the moment that they land in the country 
but when we employ Indian troops on Im- 
perial duty we say that India must pay for 
them.” 


{Hear, hear!”] Is the Army of India 
to be regarded as a reserve? Some 
Gentlemen hold the view that, as we 
have great Asiatic and Eastern in- 
terests, the Indian Army is to be re- 
garded as a reserve from which both the 
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Imperial and the Indian Government can |[{‘‘ Hear, hear ! fe Not very many 
draw. If that is so, the Imperial funds| Members of this House heard the singu- 
should pay some proportion of forming | larly able and lucid speech of the only 
it. If itis to bean Army of reserve, and|hon. Member of the House who is 
we are to draw upon it in aid of any of| emphatically a native and resident in 
our requirements, we ought to pay our | India, and who contended with great 
share of forming it, recruiting, training, |force against the injustice of imposing 
and all the other ordinary expenditure any charge whatever of this description 
of the Indian Army. [“ Hear, hear!”]| upon the poverty of India. When the 
The right hon. Gentleman was rather im-| Indian people read the speech which the 
patient of the allegation as to the Army | Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered in 
of India being too large or too small, as| this House three or four months ago 
the argument is put. Ifit is too large| they will see that he announced that 
we ought to reduce it; if it is too small|the realised surplus of the last year 
it cannot be depleted. All I can say is| upwards of £4,250,000 ; that he was 
this—I think the noble Lord knows| was able to state that the taxation 
better than I do that successive Viceroys of 100 millions which he was pro- 
Commanders-in-Chief, and India Councils | posing would involve no pressure upon 
have maintained during along succession|the people of this country 3 that 
of years that the Army was only suffi-|he declared that, with our Sinking 
ciently large for Indian purposes, and | Fund, we had a reserve fund equivalent 
that it would not be safe to make any to something like £200,000, 000 sterling 
reductions. When the right hon. Gen-|—and this is the rich Exchequer which 
tleman spoke just now of the readiness is putting the pressure upou a poor Ex- 
with which the Indian Government lent chequer, which has developed its own 
these troops, the eagerness with which country entirely at its own cost, where 
they afforded evidence that the troops the sources of taxation are limited, and 
could be spared, I think he had forgotten | where the tax which every man, woman, 
one paragraph of the Dispatch which I|and child pays—the tax on salt—is 
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will read— 


“We would point out that Her Majesty’s 
Government add to our responsibilities by calling 
upon us to furnish Indian troops for service at 
an unhealthy station like Suakim, in the worst 
season of the year, in order to avoid the risk in- 
volved in sending troops for the purpose from 
England ; during the absence of those troops we 
have to govern India with an Army smaller 
than our needs impose uaon us, and we cannot 
too strongly urge, therefore, that, whilst our 
responsibilities are thus increased, India should 
not at the same time be called upon to pay for 
troops not available for Indian needs.”’ 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] That difficulty, there- 
fore, Sir, was clearly present to the mind 
of the Indian Government. Another 
point I would make is this. In this ar- 
rangement of ordinary and extraordinary 
charges, the Imperial Government 
lays down the principle and _ the 
Imperial Government is the sole judge of 
its application. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] In 
finance we must remember another 
point —- namely, 
which makes this demand is the rich 
Exchequer, and the Exchequer from 
whom the demand is made is the poor 
Exchequer. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ Look 
at the contrast! And I think the 
Indian people will look at the contrast. 


Sir H. Fowler. 


that the Exchequer | 


|already at a war limit, has been recently 


raised, and ought to be reduced! This 


|is a question which the House of Com- 
|mons, in dealing with the matter as it 


|must do, not on narrow, but broad 
Imperial grounds, cannot ignore. And 
for what a paltry sum ! I do not believe 
\in the £35,000. I believe it will be 
more. I know that Estimates always 
increase in Government Departments. It 
would suit my argument better if it 
were £35,000. I believe £60,000 or 
£70,000 will be nearer. But even if it 
should be £35,000, is it wise or states- 
manlike to defy the public opinion of the 
people of India, to commit the Imperial 
Government to a course which, as has 
been stated by high authority, “ the whole 
Native and European Press condemn as 
impolitic, as dangerous and unjust.” Is 
it wise or statesmanlike to overrule the 
unanimous opinion of the Government 
\of India on a question on which they 
say ‘* public opinion in India is practically 
unanimous’’? That Government—of 
which I am sorry the right hon 
Gentleman spoke as he did to-night— 
is our creation. We have decreed 
its constitution and composition. We 
have confided to it the government 
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of the millions of India ; and remember 
they regard it as the embodiment of the 
Imperial rule under which they live. It 
represents to them the Sovereign and the 
Parliament, and that Government, in no 
hesitating or doubtful language, ap- 
proves of their protest against the course 
now pursued. We are told that the 
proposal beforejthe House is in accord- 
ance with precedent. The noble Lord 
in his last Dispatch says it is impossible 
to controvert the logical conclusion at 
which he has arrived from the premisses 
he has laid down. 
the precedents do not justify his action, 
although I believe that his premisses are 
unsound, and his conclusion is fallacious, 
Iam quite willing to waive that belief, to 
admit his premisses and accept his logic, 
and in so doing I think I shall put my case 
on a different and a higher plane. 
precedents of 1882 and 1885 have been 
quoted. A bad precedent doesnotdemand, 
much less justify, its repetition. 
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the decisions of 1882 and 1885 was not 
infallible. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


more—as the Parliament of 1880 to 
create a precedent. We are not bound 
as a House of Commons—TI say 
openly, frankly, and fairly—in dealing 


with a question of this sort, where there 


has been no distinct, uniform precedent | 


laid down, where the precedents have 
differed as widely as the cases have 


differed—we are not bound to follw an! 
I believe the deci- | 
sion of the House in 1882 aroused the | 


isolated precedent. 


strongest feeling of disapproval in India. 
And if for the moment I admit that 


the precedents and premisses of the noble | g 
Lord logically lead to the conclusion at 
which he has arrived, my answer is the | 
reply which his greatest Leader once | 


gave in this House when taunted with 


logi cal inconsistency — oy political “ and, therefore, every member of Parliament 
Mr. Disraeli, in one of those | 


question. 
epigrammatical sentences in which he 


was wont to crystallise his experience of | wer ; 
our Constitutional system, said, ‘‘ Eng- megane any eunes ae to India may return 
land ; ig | to us with fearful retribution. 

and is not governed by logic ; England | 


'I think that wise, that statesmanlike 
And it is the) 


is governed by Parliament.’’ 
hear !’? and cheers. | 
essence of Government by Parliament 


‘* Hear, 


that Parliament can, does, and must'| 
recognise that national sentiment which 
we call public opinion, even if that, 
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Although I believe | 





The | 


Government which was responsible for | 


| question of money. 
and adjust our varied, our delicate rela- 
it | 
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national sentiment seems to conflict 
with something which may have been 
done in similar circumstances. No 
student of history can ignore the great 
part which national sentiment has played 
in human affairs, and every English 
Government, whether the _ strongest 
English Government or the weakest, not 
only carefully watches the growth and 
spread of public opinion at home, but 
eagerly scans the growth and tendency 
of public opinion in our colonies, whether 
self-governing or under the control of the 
Crown. Our colonial blunders in former 
days were theresults of high-handed action 
in Downing Street, disregarding the 


of Troops in Africa). 


views, the opinions, and, if you like, the 


prejudices of our fellow colonial subjects. 


| Why, if you watch colonial sentiment, 
|if you regard colonial public opinion, are 
The | 


you not to regard the sentiment of India ? 
[Cheers.| Are we to listen eagerly to 
every expression of popular opinion in 
Canada on Canadian affairs, in Australia 
on Australian affairs, in South Africa 


'on South African affairs—{cheers|—and 
The | 
Parliament of 1895 is quite as competent | 
—and I think on many grounds much | 


shut our ears to the public opinion of 
India ? [Cheers.| It may be said that this 
is a question of money. No, it is not a 
We cannot conduct 


tionships with our greatest dependency 
on the huckstering principle of buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the dearest 
market. The first Secretary of State for 
India summed up ina sentence the spirit 
which should guide the attitude of the 
British Government to India in all the 
circumstances which that union would 
necessarily involve. ‘‘ India,’’ said Lord 


Derby— 


“is a great glory, a great responsibility, a great 
anger ; a great glory if we studiously do our 
duty, a great responsibility” 


—I would ask the House to mark these 
words— 


should be as anxious to protect the interests of 
India as to protect the interests of his own con- 
stituents” —[cheers|— “a great danger, and, 


sentence should not only be emblazoned 
in the Council Chambers of Calcutta and 
Whitehall, but should regulate every 
vote which this House gives on a ques- 
tion affecting, India. The issue of this 
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Division is no Party squabble; _ it 
involves no election pledges—{cheers|— | 
it recalls no political programmes. 
liament in its Imperial capacity is called | 
upon to discharge an Imperial duty, as | 
my right hon. Friend said, to perform a_ 
judicial act. Let us discharge that | 
Imperial duty and give that decision in | 
an Imperial spirit worthy of the great 
people in whose name and by whose | 
authority we act. [Cheers.| We are 
not asked to-night to adjust some 
trumpery balance of account between | 
the Exchequer of Great Britain and the | 
Exchequer of India. We are asked to 
reverse, to override in our own interest 
the opinion of the people of India consti- 
tutionally embodied in the unanimous 
decision of the Viceroy and his Council, 
to whom we have confided the Govern- 
ment of India. At whose instance are 
we asked to take this step? I venture 
to say, not at the instance of the consti- 
tuencies that sent us here. [Cheers.] I 
honestly believe that the overwhelming 
preponderance of public opinion in this 
country is at this moment on the side of 
India. (Cheers. | In this House only one 
solitary Member has spoken on the other 
side in favour of the course which the 
Government are taking ; but men who 
have spent their lives in India—the one 
Conservative Member who is himself an 
Indian has spoken—men of all parties, 
men inside politics and men outside, 
men who know India, men who are 
jealous of the honour of Great Britain, 
the organs in the press of Conservative, 
Liberal Unionist, and Radical, are at one 
in their utterance on this question. The 
people of England know that we have the 
power to do what is wrong? I cling 
to the belief, the well founded belief, | 
that their desire is that we should | 
have the courage to do what is right. 
[Cheers.| This House has a rare—I | 
might say almost a _priceless—oppor- | 
tunity of frankly recognising and un- 
grudgingly accepting the decision of the | 
Indian Government on an Indian ques- 
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and more enduring than the splendour 
of our administration. [Loud cheers.] 

tae RST LORD or tHe TREA. 
SURY : In the short time that remains 
to us before the House comes to a deci- 
sion upon this question I shall not 
attempt to survey the whole field of 
Debate which has taken place to-night. 
Much has been said upon legal and con- 
stitutional issues. Much also has been 
said upon the course taken by the Goy- 
ernment in regard to the troops sent to 
Mombasa. But I am sure that I shall 
be consulting the wishes of the House 
if I brush aside both those topics, inter- 
esting and important though they doubt- 
less are, and if I come at once to what I 
believe to be the kernel and the central 
proposition of the opposition to the pro- 
posal which the Government has _ laid 
before the House. One other topic there 
is, indeed, upon which I would gladly 
have said a word if the opportunity had 
suited. I should have asked the House 
to consider whether the time has not 
arrived when we might, with advantage 
both to India and to England, constitute 


some kind of tribunal of arbitration—if 


I may use the phrase—for the deter- 
mining of questions of this sort— 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|—some tribunal in 


which the interests of India and Great 


Britain should be alike and _ equally 
represented ; which might have autho- 


rity in India and might have authority 


in this country—an authority which, 
perhaps, neither the expressions of the 
Indian Government, speaking for India, 
nor the expressions of the British Gov- 
ernment, speaking, as they endeavour to 


do, not for Great Britain alone, but for 
| the whole Empire—{ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ |— 
'do not always carry with them. [Cheers. | 


But those are subjects too long for 


treatment to-night, and I shall go at 


once to the dominant consideration, 
which will, I believe, much influence the 
voting in the Lobby, and shall give upon 
that central principle the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government, so far as I am 


tion, in which the Government and the | confident to express them. What is the 
people of India feel that the interests of }real argument which, adorned and ex- 
India are in danger. Such a frank! panded and decked out as it may be by 
recognition, such a self-denying accept- | other arguments and by historical illus- 
ance will quicken the growth of those | trations, lies really at the root of the 
feelings of mutual confidence, of mutual | opposition to the Resolution moved by 
sympathy, of mutual good will, which|my noble Friend? In one word, it is 
will rivet India to Great Britain by ties | believed—erroneously, I think—by those 
stronger than the power of our Army, | who oppose this Motion that the action 
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of the British Government is a mean 
action. [Opposition cheers.| Those who 
oppose the Motion think we are using 
our power as the dominant partner in 
this association with India to squeeze 
out of India money which India does not 
owe us. [Opposition cheers.| But if I 
shared those views, and if my colleagues 
shared those views, I need not tell the 
House we should be the last people in 
the world to bring forward a Resolution 
of this kind. [Cheers. | 
be assisted in my argument if I remind 
the House of a topic used against us in 
the Debate, but which really ought to 
appeal to impartial minds in our favour. 
We have been told that the sum at stake 
is a trifling sum. So it is. It is not 
even certain, or even probable, that that 
sum, trifling as it is, will be paid by the 
British Exchequer. But that has been 
used by hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
proof of the extraordinary pettifogging 
and huxtering meanness of this Govern- 
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ment. Surely it shows that in the course | 
we have been pursuing we have not been | 


animated by those natural motives which 


have influenced British Governments of | 
relieving the British taxpayer of some! 


burden and of relieving the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer of the necessity of | 
finding new resources, but that we have | 
been animated, and animated alone, by | 
a sincere belief that the principle which 


is embodied in this Resolution 


some for India also, and wholesome, 
above all, for the Empire of which India 


and Great Britain are the largest consti- | 


tuencies. [Cheers.] It is admitted, as 


I am glad to see, by hon. Gentlemen | 


who have spoken against this Resolution, 
that Her Majesty's present 
in 

this 


relations 


India. 


the financial 
country and 


changes, 
between 


(‘‘Hear, hear !’’] It is admitted by | 


speakers on both sides of the House, 
who view with suspicion and even with 
resolute opposition the policy we are 
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I may perhaps | 


is not) 
only wholesome for England but whole- | 


advisers | 
have made great changes, and beneficial | 
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has done more than laid down principles 
acceptable to all classes of opinion in 
this House. He and the Government 
of which he is a Member have for 
the first time taken care that the 
views of the Government of India 
shall be laid before this House and be 
considered by this House before the 
House comes to a decision. [Cheers. | 
That is the first change. The second is 
that he has laid it down that when either 
India is called upon by Great Britain or 
Great Britain is called upon by India to 
lend troops for any particular service, if 
| the time for which those troops are lent 
| shall exceed the very brief period of six 
|or seven months, the whole cost, and not 
|merely the extraordinary cost, shall be 
‘borne by the part of the Empire which 
_is making the claim on the other part 
of the Empire. [Cheers.| And he has 
laid it down in the third place that 
/there shall in future be reciprocity 
|in this matter between Great Britain 
and India; and if, in addition to the 
ordinary British Army in India, there 
should, for any Indian purpose, be 
a temporary loan required from Great 
Britain, that loan shall be dealt with in 
precisely the same way and on the same 
principles as a loan which Great Britain 
may ask from the Empire of India. 
These are great changes.  [Cheers.] 
| They are changes entirely in the interests 
of India. They are changes entirely in 
the interests ofabsolute justice as between 
‘the two countries. And when I look 
back to the long series of precedents on 
this subject ; and when I remember that 
‘in 1867 Mr. Gladstone said that the 
arrangements made by the then Con- 
_ servative Government were too favourable 
to India—[‘ Hear, hear!”]—when I 
remember that in 1882, not only the 
| whole of the ordinary cost, but the whole 
‘of the extraordinary cost, was thrown 
upon India, and that by a tardy and 
imperfect actof justicesomesmall fraction 
_of the extraordinary cost was afterwards 
/paid back; when I remember that in 
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pursuing, that at all events that policy | 1885 Mr. Gladstone for the third time 
is not the policy, in all its details, which | gave emphatic recognition to this rule 
has been pursued up to this time ; but! without any of the limitations which we 
that we have made great and beneficial | imposed upon it ; and when I remember 
changes in the interests of India in the| that almost every hon. Gentleman oppo 
policy which we have now adopted. | site who then had a seat in the House, 
[‘‘Hear, hear !’’] Everybody has ac-| either by speech or vote, or by speech and 
cepted the three principles laid down by | vote, endorsed these principles—[cheers 
my noble Friend. But my noble Friend | —when I remember all that—TI confess [ 
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am astounded at the air of disinterested 
virtue—{loud cheers|—with which they 
now come forward and, not content with 
all that we have done to put these 
financial relations upon a sound and 
equitable basis, accuse us of sacrificing, 
forsooth, the interests of India to those 
of England? [Cheers.| We have not 
gone half the length that they went. 
aes We are all agreed that the 
policy of my noble friend is an enormous 
improvement on the policy of any of his 
predecessors, from whichever side 
they have been drawn. There is 
another principle, quite removed, I am 
glad to think, from party politics, and 
the discussions as to who said what, 
when and how, and whether his vote 
and speech now was consistent with his 
vote and speech ten years ago. [“ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| There is another 
principle of far deeper application on 
which every man in this House will be 
glad to agree. We are all of opinion 
that whatever justice dictates in this 
matter should be done. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
We are all agreed that for us, the 
stronger Power, to put upon the shoulders 
of the weaker Power any portion of the 
burdens of the Empire which it is our} 
business to bear, would be an act of 
public wickednessand infamy—| cheers |— 
and the question, therefore, only remains 
to determine whether or not the Resolu- 
tion of my noble Friend and the policy 
which that Resolution embodies does or 
does not violate the rules and principles 
on which every man in this House, to 
whatever party he belongs, is glad cor- 
dially to subscribe his assent. But let 
me remind the House that the particular 
proposition which, amid general assent, 
my noble Friend has laid down for they 
practical division of the burden in this 
case as between England and India is 
merely a practical rule, and must rest 
upon deeper principles—principles per- 
haps not capable of mathematical or 
logical expression, but the general scope 
and bearing of which every man can 
understand. I assume that England 
and India are parts of one Empire 
having common interests, common ob- 
jects, and therefore animated by common 
motives and a common policy. [* Hear, 
hear!”] I assent, of course, at once to the 
proposition that thereare matters in which 
thedirect interest of India is soremote that 
it almost vanishes, as there are Indian 
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questions in which the direct interest of 
England is so remote that it likewise 
almost vanishes, and becomes what 
mathematicians call a negligible quan- 
tity. But consider those great Imperial 
questions on which no man can say that 
the interest of India is a vanishing quan- 
tity. Let me remind the House in this 
connection that the foreign and military 
policy of Great Britain has for many 
generations been largely influenced by 
Indian considerations. [Cheers.] And 
yet I am not aware that India has ever 
contributed, or has ever been asked tocon- 
tribute, to that diplomatic machinery 
which has been largely used on her 
behalf. [Cheers.] I apprehend that the 
Crimean War—whether you think it 
good or bad, just or unjust, and I am 
not going to pay a compliment to that 
war, or rather to the authors of it— 
[laughter |—was largely an Indian war, 
was largely dictated by considerations 
of Indian policy. [ Hear, hear!”] 
Towards that war India never con- 
tributed a sixpence. The right hon. 
Gentleman first told us that, so far as 
the Army is concerned, India pays every 
penny which is required for the soldiers 
rwhich India uses. But India, so far as 
I am aware, contributes not one six- 
pence to that great Reserve which we 
have accumulated, not for the needs of 
this country alone, but for the needs of 
any part of the British Empire, and 
notably for the needs of India. [Cheers.] 
That line of argument, important as 
regards the Army, gains double strength 
when we refer to the Navy. [* Hear, 
hear!”] The cost of the British Navy 
is 20 millions a year, and the contribu- 
tion of India to that Imperial Navy is 
+£100,000 annually. [* Hear, hear!” 
It has been said that India would have 
to keep up a navy if she was not already 
protected by the Navy of England. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] Is there any man 
who can suppose that, if England and 
India were divorced one from another, 
India could maintain a navy adequate 
to protect her shores from invasion for 
£100,000, or for ten times or 20 times 
£100,000 a year? [Cheers.] Let the 
House remember what is the position of 
India, and what it is acknowledged to 
be by right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
India depends upon England as its base, 
and thecommunications between England 
and India are absolutely vital to the 
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existence of the Indian Empire. A 
defeat of the Indian Army on the Indus 
would be a trifling disaster for India 
compared with a defeat of the British 
fleet in the Channel, and the day which 
sees our military communication with 
India through the fleet severed, will be 
the last day of the Indo-British Empire. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] Who pays the cost of 
this communication? What would you 
say of a general who said the whole 
cost of his Army was to be limited, or 
qualified or determined by the amount 
paid for the soldiers engaged in active 
operations in the front, ignoring the in- 
comparably more important cost of keep- 
ing open communications with his base ? 
That general would be regarded as either 
a very poor arithmetician or a very bad 
strategist. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The truth 
is that, if you sum up all that is now 
done, and done without complaint, by 
this country for the common Empire, in 
the way of diplomacy, in the way of 
military reserve, and in the way of our 
fleet, I think you will find that, if a strict 
account was drawn between the Indian 
Empire and the British Government, a 
large amountof arrears was duefrom India 
to the British Exchequer. But, Sir, 
though this consideration ought not to 
be lost sight of, we are the last people to 
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heaviest burden should be thrown upon 
India. All we say is that in establish- 
ing a rule of this kind it must in fairness 
be remembered that the rule is one most 
favourable to India, and that Great 
Britain is the partner which suffers most 
pecuniary loss. The right hon. Gentle- 
man laid down the methods by which my 
noble Friend’s principal rule is to be 
applied. My noble Friend laid it down 
as a practical rule governing the relations 
of the Exchequer that, where Indian 
interests are not concerned in an obvious 
and direct manner, India should not be 
asked to pay. ‘ Who is to be the judge 
of that?” asks the right hon. Gentleman. 
He then says, quoting from a Dispatch 
of Lord Cross, that the Indian Govern- 
ment are to be the judges in the matter. 
[Sir H. Fowzer: “It should at least be 
with their assent.”| When did the right 
hon. Gentleman invent this principle? 
He borrowed it from Lord Cross, but 
what a pity it is that he did not read 
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suggest that in this partnership the) 





Lord Cross’s Dispatch when in office. | 
[Cheers.] I distinctly remember that 
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one of the first things the present Gov- 
ernment had to do when they came 
into office was to review a decision 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
with regard to Chitral. Speeste, 
And what was that decision? It was a 
decision overruling the unanimous 
opinion of the whole Indian Government 
without exception. ([Cheers.] I am 
bound to say I think the Indian Govern- 
ment are much better judges of the 
policy to be pursued in Chitral than they 
are of the larger and more Imperial 
question which we are discussing now ; 
and if they are to be overruled by the 
sole authority of the Secretary of State 
for India with regard to a purely Indian 
matter like Chitral, surely they must not 
be regarded as having the verdict with- 
out appeal upon a question in which 
England and the Empire at large are at 
least as much interested or more in- 
terested than they are themselves. 
[Cheers.| The time is growing short, 
and I must compress my arguments into 
the closest compass of which they are 
susceptible. I will only therefore say, 
as regards the contention that India is 
not interested in the operations now 
going on in Egypt, that at all events 
the Unionist Party and the House have 
themselves by immense 
majorities to the proposition that the 
present expedition is in the interest of 
Egypt, and will have excellent effects 
upon the interests of Egypt; and all - 
we ask is that the natural conclusion 
shall be drawn from that—namely, that 
what is obviously for the benefit and the 
security of Egypt should not be regarded 
now as it had never been regarded in 
the past, as outside the purview of Indian 
statesmen. The relations between Eng- 
land, Egypt and India have been matters 
of consideration to the statesmen of both 
England and India for more than a 
century—[cheers]—and never yet has it 
been suggested that the good order and 
good government in Egypt, and the 
international relations which depend 
upon good order and good government 
in Egypt, are not matters partly of 
Indian concern. Therefore, we are 
brought directly to the question of what 
is the sacrifice which India is asked to 
make on behalf of this Indian interest. 
I do not mean to discuss the pecuniary 
interest at great length, but one word I 
must say. Though it is impertinent of 
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me to attack eminent men and high|was an estate which this country was 
authorities on this subject, I am bound | going to exploit for its own advantage, 
to say that greater nonsense appears to|if we regarded India merely from the 
me to have been talked both in and out|point of view of national vanity or 
of this House, both in and out of some | national profit, it might be said :— 

“ge ai 
public Dispatches ae the subject of | “You get your profit, your vanity is satisfied ; 
the drain on Indian military resources | jt is not for you to ask even the imaginary 
than on almost any subject which I can sacrifice—for imaginary it is—which this 
recall to mind. One of my hon. Friends | Resolution imposes upon the Indian people.” 
who spoke on this point is intimately 


acquainted with City affairs, and I am 
quite sure he spoke excellent sense 
<from a City point of view—{/Juughter|— 
but let it be remembered that you can- 


not draw a parallel of this kind between 


an army reserve and a banker’s reserve. 
About 1 per cent. of the Indian Army 
is being taken for six months. 
Indian necessity within that time would 
of course require the transport of the 
army back to India, and the transport of 
the army back to India is quite as rapid 
an operation as the transport of the army 
within India from one end to the other. 
This army is still available for Indian 


Any | 


‘But I should be sorry to think that 
such a view of the relations of these two 
|integral parts of the Empire should be- 
| come fashionable either in Britain or in 
India. I regard them as two elements 
‘in one great whole whose interests cannot 
| be divorced, each of which must suffer 
with the sufferings of the other, each of 
| which must gain in the gain of the other, 
and which cannot look on with indiffer- 
ence on any of the needs or any of the 
policy which either one party or the 
other is obliged to pursue. [Cheers.] 
‘To tell the Indian Government. that 
while we preserve in part for them—I 


purposes if India requires it, and there 
is no suggestion either that England 
should borrow from India or that India 


should borrow from England under any 


do not put it higher than that—diplo- 
matic, military, and naval establish- 
ments, while we keep open lines of 
communication, whether they be by the 


circumstances whatsoever troops which+€anal, Aden, or the Cape of Good Hope, 


in any human probability will be|and pay the cost thereof—to tell them 
required for the internal necessities of! that when some question. arises in which 
one part of the Empire or of the other. | they and we are interested, it may be in 
Everybody knows that the strength of | different degrees, but still alike in- 
the army, be it the Indian, or the+terested, they are not to make a sacrifice, 
English, or the French, or the German | not even to make the imaginary sacrifice 
Army, is absolutely unnecessary year | which they are called upon to make by 
after year—decade after decade I had /|this Resolution, is to breed ideas as to 
almost said—in time of peace. What it| the true relations of this country which 
has to be kept for are those happily rare+must ultimately end in their separation. 
cataclysms to which every national nerve | [Cheers.] This sum of £35,000, whoso- 
is strained to the utmost and all national ever pays it—whether it be England, 
resources drawn upon to the full. This! Egypt, or India—is an absolutely in- 
is not such a period in India any more significant item in the national account; 
than it is such a period in this country, | but, Sir, if this House decides that India 
and one part of the Empire surely has a is so little a part of, has so slight a con- 
right, if it can do so without injury to nection with, this Empire, is drawn to 
the other part, to ask it to lend for afew us by bonds so slender and so insignifi- 
brief months at most, without loss to cant, that even under the terms pro- 
itself, troops for which by hypothesis it} posed by my noble Friend, they cannot , 
can have no possible use. [Cheers.]| send 2,009 men to Suakim, then, Sir, I 
The right hon. Gentleman has told us|say you are educating, not merely the 
that the effect of this resolution if| British public, but the Indian public in 
carried, as I earnestly hope it will be | absolutely false notions—[cheers|—ot 
—[cheers|—will be disastrous to our! what we all owe to a common Empire, 
position and to our prestige in [ndia.|and it is in the name, not merely of 
I cannot agree with that. I hold| England, not merely of India, but in the 
precisely the opposite opinion. If India name of that common Empire itself, that 
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Iask the House to assent to this Reso- | 
lution. [Zouwd cheers.] 
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Question put, “ That the words pro- 
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The House divided :— Ayes, 
| Noes, 190.—(Division List, No. 311.) . 
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Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson | Goddard, Daniel Ford | Lough, Thomas 
Causton, Richard Knight | Gold, Charles | Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Cawley, Frederick | Gourley, Sir Edward Temperley |Macaleese, Daniel 
Channing, Francis Allston | Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) facNeill, John Gordon Swift 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) | Griffith, Ellis J. | M‘Arthur, William 
Clough, Walter Owen | Haldane, Richard Burdon M‘Dermott, Patrick 
Colville, John Harcourt, Rt. Hon. SirWilliant] M‘Donnell, Dr.M.A.(Queen’sC.) 
Compton, Earl (Barnsley) ‘Hardy, Laurence | M‘Ewan, William 
Condon, Thomas Joseph Harrison, Charles } M‘Iver, Lewis 
Cooke, C. W. Radcliffe(Heref’d) | Harwood, George | M‘Kenna, Reginald 
7 Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy | Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- | M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
| : 
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M‘Leod, John Perks, Robert William ‘Spicer, Albert R 2 
Maden, John Henry Pickard, Benjamin Stanhope, Hon. Philip J,‘ 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe | Pickersgill, Edward Hare Stevenson, Francis S. A 

Mellor, Rt. Hon. J. W. (Yorks) | Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon‘ Strachey, ‘Edward « 

Molloy, Bernard Charles Power, Patrick Joseph N Stuart, James (Shoreditch) f 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) | Price, Robert John Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) Xo 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy ¢, | Priestley, Briggs (Yorks) Tennant, Harold John \ > 
Morgan, Rt.Hn.SirG.O.(Denbs.) | Reckitt, Harold James Thomas, "Alfred (Glamorgan, E.)} |\ 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) | Reid, Sir Robert T. (Dumfries) ‘Trevelyan, Rt. Hn. Sir Geo. Otto kK 
Morley, Rt. Hn. John(Montrose)  Rickett, J., Compton Wallace, Robert inven gy 
Morrison, Walter bY | Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) Wallace, Robert (Perth) \ 

Morton, Edward John Chalmers | Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) | Warner, Thomas Courtenay v7 
Mundella,Rt.Hn. AnthonyJohn ; Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) | Wayman, Thomas 

Nussey, Thomas Willans | Robson, William Snowdon Wedderburn, Sir William t 
0’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) \\_ | Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) | White, James Martin * 
0’Connor,James (Wicklow, W.N Schwann, Charles E. W hittaker, Thomas Palmer } 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) ) | Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard Williams, John Carvell (Notts) & 
Oldroyd, Mark : Scott, ‘Ch: arles Prestwich Wilson, (Charles Henry (Hull) 4 
O'Malley, William Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) | Wilson, Henry J. (Font, , W. R.) } 
Owen, Thomas Shaw, Thomas (Hawick, B.) W ilson, John ( (Govan) 8 

Paulton, James Mellor Shaw, William Raw son (EH: uifax) Woodall, William KR 

Pearson, Sir Weetman D. Smith, James Parker (Lanarks- WY oxall, James Henry’ * 

Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) | Smith, Samuel (Flint) TeLLERS FoR THE Nogs, Mr. 
Pease, Sir Joseph W. (Durham) Souttar, Robinson Buchanan and Mr. Maclean. 


Main Question put. The announcement of the numbers 
The House divided:—Ayes, 252; was received with Ministerial cheers. 


Noes, 106.—( Division List, No. 312.) 


DIVISION LIST.—AYES. 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. Cecil, Lord Hugh | Fielden, Thomas 
Aird, John Chaloner, Captain R.G.W. , aa | Finch, George H. 
Ambrose, William (Middlesex) | ¢ ‘hamberlain, Rt. Hon.J. (Birm.) Finch- Hatton, Hon. Harold H. 
Arnold, Alfred 4 Chamber lain, J. Austen( (Wore 


Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne }) , A 
Arrol, Sir William|. : “ Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry | Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Ascroft, Robert Charrington, Spencer | Fisher, William Hayes 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis Chelsea, Viscount | FitzGerald, R. Uniacke Penrose 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John Clare, Octavius Leigh | Fitz Wygram, Sir Frederick 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth | Coc hrane, Hon.Thos. H. A. E\}\} Flannery, Fortescue Ly 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy | Coghill, Douglas Harry mat) Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Bailey, James (Walworth) Cohen, Benjamin Louis Flower, Ernest 

Balcarres, Lord Collings, Rt. Hon. J essela VA | Folkestone, Viscount 

Balfour, Rt. Hon.A.J.(Manch’r) | Colomb, Sir John Charles Ready | Forster, Henry William 
Balfour, Gerald William (Leeds) | Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole | Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds)}, } Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Barry,A.H. Smith- (Hunts) Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) "| Gordon, John Edward 

Barry, Francis Tress (Windsor) | Cox, Robert LV Goschen, Rt. Hn.G.J. (St. G’rg’s) 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benjamin | Cripps, Charles Alfred a Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Beach, Rt.Hon.SirM.H.(Bristol) | Cross, Alexander (Glasgow)}, \\ Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Beach, W.W.Bramston (Hants) | Cross, Herb. Shepherd (Bolfon) | Graham, Henry Robert 

Begg, Ferdinand Faithful | Cruddas, William Donaldson | Gray, Ernest) West Ham) 
Bentinck, Lord ers C. | Cubitt, Hon. Henry | Green, Walford D. (Wednesb’ry) 
Biddulph, Michael | Curzon, Rt.Hn.G.N.(Lanc.S.W.) | Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Blundell, Colonel ahs | Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) | Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs) 
Bond, Edward | Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh | Gretton, John 

Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme | Dalkeith, Earl of | Gunter, "Colonel 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- | Dalrymple, Sir Charles | Hall, Sir Charles 

Boulnois, ’ Edmund | Darling, Charles John | Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middlesex) | Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- | Snentiaee, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Brassey, Albert | Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph Hanbury, Rt.Hon. Robert Wm. 
Brodrick, Hon. St. John | Dixon-Hartland,SirFred.Dixon | Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Brookfield A. Montagu An | Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Brown, Alexander H. 3 | Drucker, G. O. Adolphus Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geg. < 
Bullard, Sir Harry | Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. Havelock- Allan, Sir Henry da Y 
Butcher, John George | Dyke, Rt. Hon.SirWilliamHart Helder, Augustus 

Byrne, Edmund Widdrington | Edwards, Gen. Sir James Bevan | Hill Rt. Hn. Lord Arthur(Down) 
Carlile, William Walter | Fardell, Thomas George Hill, Sir Edward Stock (Bristol) 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs)\ \s )| Farquhar, Sir Horace \ ,° \\\ | Hoare, Edw. Brodie (Hampstead) 
Cavendish, V.C.W .(Derbyshir a Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward | Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Cayzer, Charles William Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) {| Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 


| 
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Howard, J oseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hozier, James Henry Cecil 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hunt, Sir Frederick Seager 


East India ( Expenses 


KD 
| Milbank, Powlett Charles John‘MSimeon, Sir Barrington 
jfjMildmay, Francis Bingham 
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Massey-Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. | Seton-Karr, Henry 


Maxwell, Sir Herbert E. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 


Hutchinson, Capt. G. W. Grice- | Milner, ‘Sir Frederick George 


Isaacson, Frederick Wootton 


Monckton, Edward Philip 


Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. Renfrew) 
Sidebottom, William (Derbysh.) 


Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Abel (Herts) 
| Smith, Abel, H. (Christchurch) 


Jackson, Rt. Hon. Wm. Lawies | Montagu, Hon. J. Scott (Hants) Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 


Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kennaway, Sir John Henry 


“Kenny, William 
§.* Kenrick, William 


Kimber, Henry 
Knowles, Lees 
Lafone, Alfred 


j« Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 


Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) } 
Lees, Elliott (Birkenhead) 


More, Robert Jasper 


Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 


| Morgan, Hn. Fred.(Monm’thsh.) | Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart 


| Morrell, George Herbert 
| Mount, William George 
Murdoch, Charles Townshend 


Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M, 


Strauss, Arthur 


| Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Graham(Bute) | Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 


Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
| Murray, Col. Windham (Bath) 


| Newdigate, Francis Alexander 


| Nicol, Donald Ninian 

| O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 

| Oswald, James Francis 
jParkes, Ebenezer 


jfWPease, Arthur (Darlington) 


Legh,Hon. Thomas W. (Lanc.)| Penn, John 


Leighton, Stanley 

Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Swans’a 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. (Essex 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 


-Long, Col. Charles (Evesham) 


Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Liverpool 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 


Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 

| Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 


Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, John G. (Oxford Univ.) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
Usborne, Thomas 

Verney, Hon. Richard Greville 
Ward, Hon. Robert A. (Crewe) 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 


A Warkworth, Lord 


Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E.(Isle of W.) 
Welby, Lt.-Col. A. C. E. 


' Priestley, SirW.Overend(Edin.) | Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 


| Pryce-Jones, Edward 
‘Purvis, Robert 
| Pym, C. Guy 


LLLubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John [{p Quilter, William Cuthbert 


Lucas-Shadwell, William 


jxLyttelton, Hon. Alfred 


Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Meclure, John William 
M:Calmont, Col. H. (Antrim,N.) 
M‘Calmont, Capt. J.(Antrim,E.) 
M‘Killop, James 
Malcolm, Ian 
Manners, Lord Edward Wm. J. 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 


Arch, Joseph 

ustin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baker, Sir John 
Bayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Birrell, Augustine 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 


| Rankin, James 
Rasch, Major Frederick Carne 


Wharton, John Lloyd 

| Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L.) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Wigram, Alfred Money 


fe Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.) 


Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 


Reed, Henry Byron (Bradford)*+ Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 


Rentoul, James Alexander 


Ridley, Rt.Hon.Sir MatthewW. 


Ritchie, Rt. Hon.Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 


_« Russell, Col. F. S. (Cheltenh’m) 
|,# Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 


Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 


| 


NOES. 


|, Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

? Doogan, P. C. 

Esmonde, Sir Thomas 
Evershed, Sydney 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 


(Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) 


Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson Q Fison, Frederick William 


Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Compton, Earl (Barnsley) 


\\Condon, Thomas Joseph 
NCrilly, Daniel 


Crombie, John William 


WCurran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
,. Dalziel, James Henry 
\\Davitt, Michael 


Flynn, James Christopher 
Fowler, Matthew (Durham) 
| Gedge, Sydne 


Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
Windham, George 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
TELLERS FOR THE Ayrs, Nir 
| William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 


Kenyon, James 


Kilbride, Denis 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid (Cumb’ld.) 
Leng, Sir John 

Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) 
Logan, John William 

Lough, Thomas 


“A 
(}, Gibbs, Hon. Vicary (St. Albans),| Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 


¥Gold, Charles 


W. Macaleese, Daniel 


Gourley, Sir Edward Temperley (MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 


Griffith, Ellis J. 
Harrison, Charles 
| Harwood, George 
Hazell, Walter 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holburn, J. G. 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 


Jones, William (Carnarvonsh.) 


Kearley, Hudson E. 


M‘Dermott, Patrick 
M‘Donnell,Dr.M.A.(Queen’sC.) 
M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
Maden, John Henry 

Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morton, Edward John Chalmers 


\\O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
li James (Wicklow, W.) 
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O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) N 
Oldroyd, Mark 
O’Mailey, William \{ 
Owen, Thomas 
Pickard, Benjamin 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph N 
Price, Robert John 
Priestley, Briggs (Yorks) 
Reckitt, Harold James 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 


Schwann, Charl 
Scott, Charles I 


| Smith, Samuel 


| Spicer, ‘Albert 
| Stanhope, Hon. 
Strachey, Edwa: 


Sullivan, Donal 


Resolved :— 


That Her Majesty having directed a Military 
expedition of Her Native forces charged upon 
the Revenues of India to be dispatched to 
Africa in aid of the Egyptian troops, this 
House consents that the ordinary pay of any 
troops so dispatched, as well as the ordinary 
charges of any vessels belonging to the Govern- 
ment of India that may be employed in this 
expedition, which would be charged upon the 
resources of India if such troops or vessels had 
remained in that country or sea adjacent, shall 
continue to be so chargeable; provided that if 
it shall become necessary to replace the troops | 
or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels or | 
Native forces, then the expense of raising, main- 
taining, and providing such vessels and forces 
shall, “in so far as may not be otherwise pro- 
vided, be repaid out of any moneys which may 
be provided by Parliament for the purposes of 
the said expedition. 





LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


UGANDA RAILWAY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


SUPPLY [3rp JULY]. 
Resolution reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


Crass II. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £51,086, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Department of Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs,” 


Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, William Rawson(Halifax) 


Souttar, Robinson 


Stuart, James (S 


| Tanner, ‘Charles Kearns, 
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Superannuation Bill. 


Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) | Thomas,Alfred (Glamorgan, E.) y 


es E. 


Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
-restwich 


Warner, Thomas Courtenay T-” 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts) 
Wilson, CharlesHenry ‘aN 
| Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
TELLERS FOR THE Nozs, Mr. 
Wm.Allen and Mr. M‘Kennna. 


(Flint) 


Philip J. 

rd 

horeditch) 
(Westmeath) \ 


TRUCK BILL. 


Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till To- 
morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACTS (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
15th May] further adjourned till To- 
y J 


morrow. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
proposed [19th May] on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
further adjourned till Thursday. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL [1.t.] 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 





Resolution agreed to. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [x.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 






SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 





. OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[26th June] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.t.]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LARCENY BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
(WHIPPING) BILL [x.] 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1.] 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 
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Evidence Bill. 


BURGLARY BILL [.1.] 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 







LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 











TITHE REDEMPTION (No. 2) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 






CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 













BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 










Clause 1 :— 
























Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(MARINERS’ VOTES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 











LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 








POLLING ARRANGEMENTS (LONDON) 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 









House adjourned at Half after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Tuesday, 7th July 1896. 


GRAY PEERAGE. 

Committee for Privileges met. The 
Lord Stuart of Castle Stuart (E. Moray) 

, sworn at the Table to give evidence before 
t the Committee. Counsel heard. Wit- 
nesses examined. Claim considered. Then 

it was resolved, That the Petitioner, 
Eveleen Smith, wife of James Maclaren 
Smith, hath made out her claim to the 
title, honour, and dignity of Baroness 
Gray in the Peerage of Scotland. The 
report thereof to be made to the House. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL [u.1.]. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments. The 
Report of the Amendment made in 
Committee of the Whole House and of 
the Amendments made by the Standing 
Committee to be received on Thursday 
next ; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
—(No. 184.] 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL [1.1]. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments. The 
Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee to be received 
on Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended.—{ No. 185. ] 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee without Amendment, and to be 

read 3* on Thursday next. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [H.L. ]. 
Report from the Select Committee 
(with the Proceedings of the Committee) 
that it is not expedient to proceed with 
the Safety of Nurse Children Bill [u.1. 
made, and to be printed.—[No. 186 








{7 Jury 1896} 





Dwellings Bill. 


SAFETY OF NURSE CHILDREN 
BILL [u.1.]. 

Report with Amendments from the 
Select Committee (with the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee); Com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House, and to be printed as amended. 
—(No. 187.] 
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TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour), in moving the Seca 
Reading of this Bill, explained that the 
Bill proposed to amend the Act of 1887, 
which gave power to trustees of landed 
estates to reduce agricultural or pastoral 
rents if in their judgment it was for the 
interests of the estate to do so. But 
that Act gave no power to trustees to 
reduce mineral rents or royalties. The 
object of the Bill, therefore, was to place 
trustees in estates which produced 
minerals to reduce the mineral rents or 
royalties, in the same manner as re- 
garded agricultural rents, if they were 
of opinion such reduction should be 
made. It had been brought to the 
knowledge of the Government that there 
were some estates in the west of Scot- 
land upon which the mineral royalties, 
which were fixed when the prices for 
minerals were high, were ncw so high as 
to interfere with the mineral works, and 
consequently men were liable to be 
thrown out of employment, and industry 
to suffer. The simple object of this 
Measure, therefore, was to give the same 
power to trustees of mineral estates 
which trustees of agriculture and pastoral 
estates now enjoyed. 


Read 2* (according to Order) ; and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS BILL [1.1.]. 

THe Marquess oF LONDON- 
DERRY, in moving that the House go 
into Committee on this Bill, said he 
understood that if any Amendments 
were to be proposed to the Bill, they 
would be reserved until it came before 
the Standing Committee. Since he 


]| introduced the Measure, he had fully 


recognised the force of the remarks 
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which the late Prime Minister had made 
on the Bill as to the difficulty which 
might arise in case of the migration of 
the population in a thickly populated 
district. He thought the interests of 
the local ratepayers would be well safe- 
guarded under the Bill by the fact that 
in all local authorities there were two 
parties, and the one party would closely 
criticise the action of the other should 
either be disposed to advance money 
under unsatisfactory conditions. Again, 
he thought the interests of the rate- 
payers under the Bill would be safe- 
guarded to a great extent by the fact 
that the Local Government Board would | 
exercise more or less control over the 
local authorities in advancing money, 
and that Clause 8 would prevent them 
from doing so in a reckless or careless | 
way. But he had been given to ‘under-| 
stand that Clause 8 might be read in 
such a manner as would not sufficiently 
safeguard the interests of the rate-| 
payers, and in case that opinion was still | 
entertained he was quite ready to suggest | 





that the clause might be made 
more elastic by giving the Local 


Government Board more authority than 
it now possessed under the Bill over the | 
local authorities. He should have no) 
objection to accepting an Amendment, 
or he would move one himself if it was 
thought advisable, to the effect that a| 
Local Government Board Inspector 
should be directed to inspect and re- | 
port on the buildings proposed to be) 
bought, or on any other details in regard 
to which it might be thought there was) 
any risk to the ratepayers. He should | 
be ready to move such an Amendment | 
if it was deemed necessary, but at the 
same time he would point out that the| 
expenses of calling in the Local Govern- | 
ment Board Inspector might be so great | 
that it would hardly be worth while | 
doing so in the cases of advancing small | 
sums. But he threw out this suggestion | 
in order to show that he had no desire | 
that the Bill should pass without full | 
regard being shown for the interests of | 
the ratepayers. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It 
might be thought that Clause 5 over- 
loaded the Bill. He should be glad to 
see it passed, but if their Lordships | 
thought in Committee that the Measure 
in this regard should be passed in the 
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duced, he should not object. The noble 
Earl the late Prime Minister had stated 
that he regarded the Bill as an experi- 
ment, and as such had intimated that 
he would not oppose it. He acknow- 
ledged that the Measure was an experi- 


ment, and one which should be closely 
watched and safeguarded in the interests 
of the ratepayers, and in that spirit he 
cordially invited criticism and sugges. 
tion. There seemed to be a feeling on 
the part of some of their Lordships that 
there was some kind of compulsion in 
the Measure, and that it was of a some- 
what confiscatory character. If his 
memory served him right, he laid stress, 
when he introduced the Bill, on the fact 
that there was no compulsion of any sort 
or kind, and nothing of a confiscatory 
spirit in any part of the Measure. In- 
deed, he went so far as to say that if 
there had been any intention or spirit of 
that kind in the Bill, he would not have 
introduced it. He had brought forward 
the Bill because he believed it would be 
an advantuge to the working classes to 
be enabled to borrow money with which 
to purchase the houses in which they 
lived on more favourable terms than 
they could obtain from the Building 
Societies. That was really the main 


| object of the Bill, and he would not ask 


their Lordships to approve the Bill un- 
less he were satisfied that it was of a 
fair, just, and equitable character. 


Bill considered in Committee (accord- 
ing to Order) ; reported without Amend- 
ment, and recommitted to the Standing 
Committee. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross) moved the Third Reading of this 
Bill. 


Clause 1,— 


SLAUGHTER OF FOREIGN ANIMALS. 


(1.) For section twenty-four of the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1894, shall be substituted the 
following section, namely :— 





form in which it was originally intro- 
Marquess of Londonderry. 


“The provisions set forth in Part I. (slaughter 


i port of landing) of the Third Schedule to 
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this Act shall apply to all foreign animals other 
than— 


(a) foreign animals the landing of which is 
for the time being prohibited by order of 
the Board of Agriculture; and 

(4) foreign animals intended for exhibition 
or other exceptional purposes, and the 
landing of which is allowed for the time 
being by the Board, subject to the pro- 
visions of Part II. (quarantine) of the 
Third Schedule to this Act.” 


(2.) Section twenty-six of the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1894, is hereby repealed. 


Lorp HERSCHELL moved to add 
at the end of Sub-section (1), after the 
word “ Act,”— 


“Provided always that if it shall be repre- 
sented to Her Majesty by an Address of either 
House of Parliament that any particular colony 
or country is free from cattle disease, and that 
animals may be admitted from such colony or 
country without any danger of introducing or 
spreading disease, it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty in Council by Order to allow animals 
or any specified kind of animals brought from 
that colony or country to be landed without 
being subject to the provisions aforesaid; pro- 
vided that the admission of such animals shall 
be subject to such regulations as to the route 
by which the animals are conveyed to this 
country, quarantine, or otherwise, as the Board 
of Agriculture may by Order direct ; any such 
Order of the Queen in Council as aforesaid may 
be from time to time revoked or varied.” 


He did not desire that cattle should be 
introduced into the country if there were 
any danger of their propagating or caus- 
ing disease ; but although he thought 
that the policy of preventing animals 
from being landed alive for the purpose 
of avoiding the introduction of disease 
was one thoroughly justifiable, although 
it might inflict upon a class of the com- 
munity considerable hardship and loss, 
he did not think that it would be justifi- 
able to exclude live animals from this 
country and inflict that loss for the pur- 
pose of protecting the business of the 
breeder when there was no fear of its 
being interfered with by disease. He 
conceded that the Measure ought 
to be sufficient to prevent the in- 
troduction of cattle when there was 
a danger of their introducing disease ; 
but the Bill went much beyond 
that, it would forbid the introduction of 
cattle when there was no danger of their 
producing disease. It seemed to him, 


therefore, it was only right to provide 
some machinery by which in the latter 
event the prohibition to the introduction 
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of live animals should cease to exist. 
He was quite aware it was possible that 
disease might be introduced by importa- 
tion from a country in which at the time 
no disease existed, which was a point to 
which the Duke of Devonshire called 
attention the other day, and he had 
framed his Amendment with that point 
fully in view. Under the proposal he 
made it would be impossible for animals 
to be admitted unless one or other House 
of Parliament had investigated the 
matter and represented to Her Majesty 
that cattle might be introduced with 
perfect safety. Did their Lordships think 
that their own House could not be trusted 
to make such a representation only when 
disease had ceased to exist in the colony 
or country, and that the admission of 
animals was safe? He did not suppose 
their Lordships would cast a doubt upon 
the capacity or honesty of the House in 
any such matter. Then, were they not 
prepared to trust the other House of 
Parliament? The Commons were the 
representatives of the people of the whole 
country, and this was a matter in which 
the country at large was seriously and 
gravely interested. Surely, therefore, it 
was right that when disease no longer 
existed they should be able to say that the 
restrictions to the introduction of live 
animals should cease. Allusion had been 
made to the feeling excited in the colonies 
by the introduction of this Bill. It would 
surely be in the highest interests of 
the good relations between ourselves and 
our colonies that we should show our- 
selves ready to afford a simple and 
efficacious method of putting an end to 
the restrictions as soon as those restric- 
tions ceased to be necessary. He had 
no doubt one class of agricul turists would 
like to see the restrictions permanently 
maintained, but there was a large class 
of agriculturists who held the contrary 
view. Their Lordships ought not in a 
matter of this kind to be guided by con- 
siderations of the interests of either one 
class or the other, and he advised them 
to agree to his proposal, the acceptance 
of which he was persuaded would remove 
the objections which many persons en- 
tertained to the Bill. 

Viscount CROSS was sorry he could 
not advise the House to accept the 
Amendment. Disease was stamped out 
some time ago at a cost to the Exchequer 
alone of £272,000, and the agriculturists 
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who suffered very considerably by the 
existence of disease, had a right to say 
that now the country was free from 
disease Parliament ought to protect them 
from it in the future. The two great 
reasons which he adduced on a previous 
occasion why this Bill should be 
passed had been entirely ignored 
by the noble and learned Lord. At 
present the duties thrown on the Board 
of Agriculture were to find out whether 
there was any danger of disease, or whe- 
ther there was any instance of disease in 
the countries from which it was proposed 
to export cattle. He was sure that the 
noble Lord could not have consulted the 
Board of Agriculture. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL : I did not refer 
to that because my Amendment deals 
with it ; it leaves repealed that portion 
of the Act. 

Viscount CROSS ‘said that no De- 
partment in the country had more 
efficient, deserving, intelligent, and ear- 
nest officers than the Board of Agricul- 
ture in connection with this question 
of cattle disease. But they said that it 
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was almost impossible for them to find 
out in any country whether disease 


existed to such an extent as to induce 
them to stop the importation of cattle 
from that country. Another reason was 
that if cattle were allowed to leave the 
port of debarkation alive, although in- 
spected by eminent men, it was impos- 
sible for anyone to say whether the 
cattle so imported had or had not 
disease. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Inspectors 
had not really the means of determining 
whether or not disease existed in im- 
ported cattle unless they were slaugh- 
tered on landing. Therefore it was the 
intention of the Government to abide 
by the Bill as introduced, because they 
believed that the proposition of the 
noble Lord would not protect either the 
producer or the consumer, as they ought 
to be protected, from the importation of 
disease. 
Acts rested with the Board of Agricul- 
ture. They had done the work well so 
far as they had gone ; but they wished 
to make their action permanent. He 
thought that to transfer the responsi- 
bility in this matter to either House of 
Parliament was to select the very worst 
tribunal. Waseither House more likely 
to understand the business better than 
the Board of Agriculture, with its staff 


Viscount Cross. 
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of officers? The Government believed 
that they ought, in the interests of 
disease prevention, to make the prohibi- 
tion permanent, and he appealed to their 
Lordships not to yield to the somewhat 
insidious proposal of the noble Lord. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said 
that Parliament at present appeared to 
consider itself qualified to deal with this 
question, for it was about to enact a 
stringent law superseding the action of 
the Board of Agriculture, and making 
perpetual the prohibition of foreign 
cattle. After this duty had been taken 
away from the Board of Agriculture, he 
should be curious to know what would 
remain for that Department todo. He 
viewed this Measure as a deliberate step 
for the protection of breeders in this 
country against their competitors. The 
Bill inflicted a cruel loss upon one section 
of agriculturists—namely, those who fed 
or grazed animals for the market. Un- 
less there was a very strong and urgent 
reason for passing a Bill which inflicted 
a cruel injustice on a certain class of 
agriculturists, then such a Bill had no 
real defence. Could anyone say that 
such a strong case had been inade out for 
this Bill? Could anyone allege that 
there was any danger of disease being 
imported by means of the sheep from 
Iceland? He regretted the severe in- 
jury that would be caused to the Ice- 
landers by this Bill. He contested the 
necessity for the Measure, and asserted 
that some means should be granted, like 
the proposition of his noble Friend, for 
putting it aside. 

*Tue Duke or RICHMOND said he 
was not going to be seduced by the mention 
of Protection. They did not want Pro- 
tection in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word ; what they wanted was pro- 
tection from disease—{‘‘ hear, hear !’] 
—and if they were protected from 
disease there would be a great many 
more cattle bred in this country than 
there was now, because the breeders of 
cattle would have greater confidence that 
their flocks and herds would not be 
ravaged by disease. He confessed he 
preferred the existing state of the law to 
the Amendment of the noble Lord. In 
the present state of the law they did 
have a Minister who was responsible to 
Parliament, but according to the prv- 
posal of the noble Lord a Party vote 
might be taken on either side of the 
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House to suit the emergencies of the 
moment, advising Her Majesty to pass 
an Order in Council to admit animals 
from a colony or country in which no 
disease existed. They could not possibly 
say that no disease existed. There might 
be no disease in Canada at present but 
to-morrow it might be imported there 
from the United States, for the frontier 
between Canada and the United States 
was so great that it would almost be 
impossible to prevent such importation. 
In that way animals might be brought 
into this country which had the germs 
of disease in them, although they might 
when landed appear to be free from 
disease. As to the proposal that the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
should make regulations as to the route 
by which animals were conveyed to this 
country, how was it possible that the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
could direct by what routes animals 
should be brought to this country? He 
would have no authority at all in the 
matter. If for three years animals had 
been slaughtered at the port of landing 
without affecting the interests of the 
consumer in the least, as he believed 
could be proved, it would be much 
better to make the restriction perpetual 
and not subject to the caprice of any 
Minister who might be at the head of 
the Board of Agriculture. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 

Tue Ear, or CAMPERDOWN said 
he could not go so far with the noble 
Lord as to say that this Measure was 
introduced for the purpose of protecting 
the breeders of cattle. He agreed with 
Lord Herschell that they ought to look 
at this question from a much larger 
point of view than that of merely one 
section or other of the agricultural com- 
munity. He spoke not without some 
experience on this matter, because he 
lived in one of the parts of the country 
which was directly affected by this ques- 
tion of the introduction of Canadian 
cattle. He had frequently bought them 
himself, and had seen great quantities of 
them landed, and he remembered all the 
circumstances connected with the occa- 
sion upon which the further continuance 
of this traffic was stopped by Lord 
Burghclere, who at that time was 
President of the Board of Agriculture. 
It was quite true that this question had 
been argued for the most part on that 
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side of the House from the interest of one 
section or another of agriculturists, but 
he would submit that there was another 
aspect. It was quite true that the 
present law had, up to the present time, 
suppressed and prevented the introduc- 
tion of disease, but he maintained that 
they could not stop where they were in 
regard to this matter. The persons who 
wished to introduce Canadian cattle 
wished to do so now. [EArt SPENCER : 

‘‘No!’’?| He would refer the noble 
Lord to the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Government of 
Canada and this country. The argu- 
ment of those who wished to introduce 
these animals, however, was that if they 
were not able to do so they would rather 
have some permanent regulation. How 
could either House of Parliament comply 
with such a condition as that proposed 
in the Amendment ? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
How could either House of Parliament 
conduct an Inquiry which the Board of 
Agriculture said it found it almost im- 
possible to conduct? So far as he was 
aware there was no precedent for either 
House of Parliament to act as an execu- 
tive body. The reason why they could 
not go on any longer as at present was 
that the Board of Agriculture had never 
attempted to lay down any conditions 
under which cattle could be safely ad- 
mitted from Canada. There was no 
knowing in what set of circumstances a 
Government might feel itself justified in 
admitting these cattle. | Therefore, 
farmers would not fee] themselves safe 
in giving up their present mode of farm- 
ing and turning their attention to 
breeding cattle, because if they adopted 
that course they might be ruined by the 
sudden readmission of Canadian store 
cattle. He had considerable local ex- 
perience of this question, and he could 
assure their Lordships that farmers 
would infinitely sooner know with cer- 
tainty in what position they stood, even 
though it involved the acceptance of this 
Bill. He hoped the Government would 
not accept the Amendment. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ 

*EarL STANHOPE trusted that the 
House would refuse to accept the 
Amendment. It appeared to him that 
farmers did not require Protection, but 
merely some safeguard which would 
protect from disease their flocks and 
herds. Moreover, it was only just to 
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the consumer that cattle disease should 
be excluded from the country, because 
its presence would be sure to raise the 
price of meat. It was not the farmer or 
the Government which desired Protec- 
tion ; it was the Board of Agriculture 
which required protection from the 
pressure put upon them to relax the 
rules which they laid down. It would 
be remembered how his noble Friend, 
Lord Burghclere, last year resisted suc- 
cessfully the great pressure put upon him 
to admit Canadian stock into the country, 
even though there was no cattle disease 
in Canada at the time. The late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture had 
acted with much wisdom and firmness. 
The noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal, 
now desired that those rules should be 
made absolute, and therefore he hoped 
their Lordships would refuse to accept 
the Amendment. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I shall 
certainly support what the noble Lord 
the Lord Privy Seal termed this invidious 
Amendment. 

Viscount CROSS: I described the 
Amendment as being an insidious one. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: Well, 
then, this insidious Amendment to an 
invidious Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and 
laughter.| But there are other insidious 
things connected with this Bill besides 
this Amendment. Itis a little fortunate 
that the word ‘‘ protection ’’ should have 
occurred so often in the course of this 
Debate. I did not count how many 
times it was used by my noble relative 
the noble Earl opposite in the course of 
his short speech. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and 
laughter.| The word has an ill sound, 
and it is a pity that we cannot hit upon 
something less insidious and less in- 
vidious. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laughter. | 
There is one evil that I apprehend will 
follow from the certain rejection of this 
Amendment, because we are under no 
illusion as to its fate, because in this 
House there is little or no chance of the 
voice of reason carrying its due weight. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’ and laughter.| The 
evil that I apprehend is that unfortu- 
nately it will be the duty of the noble 
Marquess opposite to dispense with the 
services of one of his most valued col- 
leagues—I mean the President of the 
Board of Agriculture—because this Bill, 
as it stands, will strip him of his last re- 
maining official duty, and I am sure 
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that he would not like to survive that 
duty and to become a mere ornamental 
member of a Cabinet already not too 
limited in number. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.| I was sorry to hear the 
speeches of the noble Duke and the 
noble Lord behind me. J wonder whe- 
ther they speak on behalf of the Scotch 
districts in which they live, or whether 
they are merely pronouncing their own 
individual opinions on this subject. As 
far as I am informed, those districts in 
Scotland conceive that they have been 
flagrantly sacrificed in their most material 
interests in order to satisfy the demands 
of a larger body which has not more 
claim to be consulted with regard to it 
than they have. But Ido not look at 
this question as one which concerns a 
certain section or a class only. What I 
look at is the grave result of the course 
which you are going to adopt, as indi- 
cated by the language you have addressed 
to us. We certainly possess one great 
advantage in this House over those who 
sit in the other House of Parliament— 
namely, that in our discussions we are 
occasionally treated with a frankness and 
sincerity and candour which is not 
always perceptible in the discussions 
which take place in the House of Com- 
mons. [| ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laughter. | 
We have to-night had: the confession 
made to us that this Bill is to be the law 
of the Medes and Persians, and that we 
are to be cut off from every chance of 
grace and mercy for ever. [Cheers and 
counter cheers and laughter.| Yes, and 
as far as noble Lords opposite can com- 
pass it, they will exclude for ever the 
entry of live cattle into the ports of the 
United Kingdom.  [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.| That is the fact. [‘* Hear, 
hear !’’ and cownter cheers.| You may 
say: ‘‘So much the better. We are 
sustaining certain interests in agriculture 
and we are protecting ’’ — ill-omened 
word—{cheers and laughter|—“ agricul- 
ture in its best and highest sense.’’ But 
I think that you are tying your own hands 
in a most disadvantageous manner. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The noble Marquess 
who is at the head of the Foreign Office 
is no doubt occasionally approached by 
those who represent Foreign Govern- 
ments on the subject of commercial 
treaties. Is this Bill intended to pro- 
tect the noble Marquess from such ap- 
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admission made in this House. I will 
not pursue the subject of commercial 
treaties with Foregin Powers further, 
but I will come to the subject of our 
colonial relations. The Secretary of the 
Colonies is a very important Member of 
the present Government, although he is 
not quite so much to the front as he was 
ashort time ago—{cheers and laughter] 
—and he has promulgated a scheme for 
the establishing a Zollverein for the 
Empire. I do not know whether this 
Bill has been introduced with the object 
of illustrating what would be the effect 
of our colonies entering into such a com- 
pact with us. Even in this Temple of 
Truth it would be difficult to ascertain 
whether this is the fact or not. [Cheers 
and laughter.| The Secretary for the 
Culonies must know that Canada, one 
of the most important of our colonies, 
has set her heart upon having her cattle 
when proved to be free from disease, 
admitted into this country. She has 
offered to pay the expenses of any ex- 
perts we may send to her territories to 
ascertain the state of the health of her 
cattle, and, further, she has offered to 
pay the sum of £10,000 for every case 
of cattle disease that can be proved to 
exist within her territories. In these 
circumstances the first step that Parlia- 
ment is asked to take towards bringing 
about a commercial union between the 
different parts of the Empire is to de- 
clare by Statute that under no condition 
can live Canadian cattle be introduced 
into this country. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
We have had tlie declaration from the 
Lord Privy Seal that in no stages can 
the presence of disease be detected in the 
living animal. That is a very grave 
assertion, and it ought not to have been 
made until its accuracy had been estab- 
lished. Our great seaport towns had 
built at great expense stores where cattle 
could remain until the state of their 
health was ascertained beyond dispute, 
and now these expensive structures are 
to be thrown upon their hands in de- 
ference to an idea, the truth of which 
has not yet been conclusively proved. 
So much for the Bill itself. Let me now 
say a word as to the effect of the 
Amendment and as to the attitude of 
the Government in regard to it. My 
noble Friend behind me told us that we 
despised the Minister of Agriculture, 
but I beg to assure him and the Minis- 
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ter of Agriculture, whom I see near the 
steps of the Throne. that no such lan- 
guage has ever been used by us. It is 
you who have shown that you despise 
the Minister of Agriculture by depriving 
him of every important duty he has to 
discharge. All that the Amendment 
would do is to empower the Minister of 
Agriculture to accede to the prayer of 
one of the Houses of Parliament, which 
in this case would undoubtedly be the 
House of Commons, that he would take 
steps to make inquiries into the health 
of foreign cattle. It seems a little late 
in the day to discuss the competence of 
the House of Commons to pass such an 
address. It is perfectly competent for 
the House of Commons to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
subject. Whence this sudden distrust 
of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons? I confess I think it isa 
singularly ungracious thing at the pre- 
sent moment to disclose your distrust in 
the wisdom of the House of Commons, 
when they have been pleased to have re- 
turned so overwhelming a majority in 
your favour ; but, at any rate, whether 
wise or unwise, you are attempting, as 
it seems to me, by this Bill to fix a per- 
manent stigma on the wisdom of the 
House of Commons, which, in my humble 
opinion, it has not, even during this 
Session, deserved. What it comes to is 
this. You have no confidence in the 
Minister. You have no confidence in 
the House of Commons, you reserve 
your full confidence for the House of 
Lords. [Cheers.] That is your mean- 
ing by the rejection of this Amendment. 
Let your candour extend to that de- 
claration, and let the country know 
what this Bill means. [ Cheers. | 

THe PRIME MINISTER (Tue 
Marquess of Sauispury): The noble 
Earl has made the discovery that if 
this Bill is passed through both Houses 
of Parliament, it therefore becomes the 
law of the Medes and Persians, which 
cannot be altered. Thatis a totally new 
commentary on the institutions of this 
country. This Bill will be capable of 
being altered exactly as any other Bill 
can be by the consent of both Houses of 
Parliament. [The Eart of Rosesery : 
‘* Hear, hear!’’] Then the noble Earl 
tells us that because we do not mean to 
suspend that constitutional rule and vest 
this power of altering the law in the 
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House of Commons exclusively, we show 
a want of confidence in the House of 
Commons and a want of confidence in 
the Executive Government. What this 
Amendment proposes is a self-denying 
ordinance on the part of the House of 
Lords, that it should strip itself of the 
rights and prerogatives with which it is 
invested by the Constitution. What 
ground or reason is there for that ? 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: How 
does it strip the House of Lords ? 

THe PRIME MINISTER: By en- 
abling the House of Commons to pass 
over its head the repeal of this Act 
whenever it pleased, without consulting 
the House of Lords. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : It gives 
the House of Lords an equal right. 

THe PRIME MINISTER: An equal 
right to repeal it, but not to keep it. 
We wish to have the voice the Constitu- 
tion gives us in determining the law of 
the country. We have steadily adhered to 
that determination. We avowed it at a 
time when it was less popular than it is 
now, and our claim ontheconfidence of the 
people of this country has been distinctly 
and conspicuously confirmed. [ Cheers. | 


I do not really think this Amendment 


makes any serious difference in the 
present law, and if you accept it you 
might as well not pass the Bill at all, 
because what the Amendment does is to 
place in the hands of a Minister after he 
has moved a Resolution in the House of 
Commons the power the Minister now 
possesses without the Resolution. But 
as our Constitution is now worked, if a 
Ministry is in office and has any majority 
at all that can support it, it could always 
pass at its pleasure a Resolution of this 
kind—in fact, a Resolution would be a 
matter of course. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
It is not so in this House, because the 
decisions in this House do not affect 
the stability of the Ministry, and there- 
fore Members of the House of Lords 
are not restrained in their votes by any 
consideration of what the effect of them 
will be on the Ministry. So long as the 
Ministry has the confidence of the House 
of Commons, so long it can command 
such a Resolution as that contemplated 
by this Amendment. The only difference 
between the existing state of the law 
and the proposed Amendment is that 
under the existing law the Minister 
stands out responsible and visible to 
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all, while under the Amendment the 
Minister would be working behind a 
screen. I do not see any advantage in 
that change. ([‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] A 
great deal has been said about the im- 
possibility of finding any adequate 
motive for this Bill. It is on the con- 
trary, in my judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of most agriculturists whose opinion 
I have had the opportunity of learning, 
it is the most effective method which can 
be devised of conveying succour to agri- 
culture in its present depressed condi- 
tion ; because the only thing that can 
lift up a depressed industry and restore 
it to its old prosperity is the inflow of 
capital into the channels of its activity. 
The only thing wanted is that capital 
should be invested in the great industry 
of this country, in that pastoral agricul- 
ture which in the future will form so 
large a part of the agriculture of 
England. One thing is above all 
necessary, and that is, confidence ; and 
therefore, when you consider the fitness 
of the law or the action of statesmen, 
you must not look upon it from the 
point of view of those who are familiar 
with the persons by whom the law will be 
carried out ; you must look upon it from 
the point of view of the small capitalist 
in the country, who is thinking whether 
it is safe or not for him to invest his 
capital in the breeding of cattle or sheep. 
He will say to himself, the one danger I 
have to fear is disease. That is the one 
thing which will make all my calculations 
vain and frustrate all my endeavours ; 
that is the one thing which can reduce 
me to penury and destroy my chances of 
reviving my industry. How am I to be 
defended against disease? You tell me 
that the existing state of the law defends 
me. Well, the existing state of the law, 
properly administered, does do so no 
doubt—properly administered ; but what 
security is there that the law will be 
properly administered ? At present it is 
in the hands of a Minister of the Crown, 
by his simple decree, to make a change 
which, if made unwisely, exposes to the 
danger of disease all the flocks and herds 
of this country. He can do that by his 
simple decision if this Amendment is 
passed. He can do it if he goes through 
the form of taking a Resolution after 
12 o’clock in the other House of Parlia- 
ment ; but in every case it lies entirely 
in his discretion. Will that discretion 
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be always wisely exercised? You have 
heard speaker after speaker tell you 
that, according to the decision of the 
experts, it is not possible for the wisest 
Minister, though he avails himself of all 
the light of science, to know whether 
disease lurks hid in the cattle coming 
into this country or not, whether the 
danger exists which would reduce to the 
lowest point of disease the industry of 
his countrymen. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
But it is not merely a question of 
inability. Nothing would be further 
from my mind than t to express any retro- 
spective distrust of the noble Lord who 
last administered with so much general 
approval the Agricultural Department of 
this country ; and I need not say that 
I feel no such distrust in the right hon. 
Gentleman who, with equally general 
approval, now administers the office. 
But how are we to know that the 
Minister of Agriculture of the future 
will be of the same disposition? Are 
there no temptations to try them, or 
seductions they must avoid? I listened 
to Lord Burghclere and Lord Spencer. 
They thought they were proving their 
case by detailing the extent of the pres- 
sure brought to bear on them to induce 
them to relax the law. They dwelt with 
almost pathetic earnestness on the 
heroism with which all these enticemeni. 
had been resisted. ([Laughter.} All 
honour to Lord Spencer and Lord 
Burghclere. I will put a candle in their 
niche and worship them as saints in the 
future—[/aughter|—but how am I to 
know that men of this temper and moral 
fibre will hereafter fill the office? How 
am I to know that this heroism will be 
continued in the ranks of the Ministers 
of this country ? There may be a falling 
off. Wedo not know what the Minister 
of the future may be, and if one Prime 
Minister makes a mistake and once 
offers the office to a Minister who falls 
away from the heroic model of these two 
great examples, all precaution will be in 
vain. Cattle with disease will be ad- 
mitted. The bacillus, if bacillus it is, 
which we are so anxious to keep out will 
establish its lodgment on our shores, 
and the prospects of the industry will be 
visited with temporary ruin and with 
permanent instability and uncertainty. 
That is the great and serious evil. We 
know it is an evil with which we have 
had to contend in the past ; we know 


Diseases of 
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that the efforts of Parliaments and Gov- 
ernments have not been adequate to 
preserve us from the incursions of this 
disease ; we know the severe loss and 
want of confidence that is spread abroad 
by this uncertainty, and we cannot be 
told that we are simply to trust to the 
heroic resolution and steadfastness of 
future Ministers of Agriculture. We 
require something more secure. Capital, 
which knows little of individuals, 
requires something more secure, and 


unless you give it that security con- 
fidence will not rise again, and you will 
have lost the most hopeful opportunity 
of restoring the agricultural prosperity 


[ Cheers. | 


of the country. 
The House divided :— 
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Ravensworth, E. 
Scarbrough, E. 
Stamford, E. 


Heneage, L. 
Herries, L: 


Hillingdon, L. 


Stanhope, E. | Hopetoun, L. (£. 
Stradbroke, E. | 
Vane, E. 

derry.) 
Waldegrave, E. [Trx-| 


Hopetoun.) 
(M. London- | Kenry, L. 
| raven and 
Earl.) 
LER. | | Kenyon, L. 
Winchilsea and Not-| Kilmarnock, L. (2. 
tingham, E. | Erroll.) 
Yarborough, E. | Lawrence, L. 
| Leconfield, .L. 
| Mendip, L. (V.Clifden). 
| Middleton, L. 
| Monck, L. (V.Monck.) 
| Monckton, L. (J. Gal- 
way.) 
| Morris, L. 
| Mostyn, L. 
North, L. 


(EB. Dun- 
Mount- 


Falkland, V. 
Falmouth, V. 
Halifax, V. 
Knutsford, V. 
Llandaff, V. 
Portman, V. 


Addington, L. 
Balfour, L. Northington, L. (JZ. 
Belper, L. Henley.) 
Brodrick, L. (1. Midle-- Norton, L. 
ton.) Pirbright, L. 
Brougham andVaux,L.| Poltimore, L. 
Chelinsford, L Ranfurly, L. (2. Ran- 
Churchill, L. Surly). 
Clinton, L. Rookwood, L. 
Clonbrock, L. Rowton, L. 
Cottesloe, L. Sherborne, L. 
de Ros, L. Shute, L. (V. Barring- | 
Douglas, L. ton.) 
Dunalley, L. | Sinclair, L. 
Dunmore, L. (£. Dun- Stanley of Alderley, L 
more.) Stanmore, L. 
Egerton, L. Stewart of Garlies, L. 
Elphinstone, L. (E. Galioway.) 
Forester, L. Tollemache, L. 
Foxford, L. (£. Lime- Trevor, L. 
rick.) [TELLER] Ventry, L. 
Gage, L. (V. Gage.) | Wantage, L. 
Glenesk, L. Wenlock, L. 
Hampton, L. Wimborne, L. 
Hare, L. (E. Listowel.) 


Viscount CROSS moved the following 
new clause :— 

“This Act shall come into operation on the 
Ist day of January next after the passing 
thereof.” 

Lorp HERSCHELL asked what was 
the meaning of this proposal. If the 
Act was not to come into operation until 
the 1st of next January, the power of the 
Minister for Agriculture to admit cattle 
would continue during the interval. If, 
as the Government apparently thought, 
it was such a terrible thing that the 
Minister for Agriculture should have this 
power, why was the present state of things 
to be continued for the next six months ? 
[‘“‘ Hear, hear ! ” 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: There isa 
Minister whom we can trust. [ Laughter. } 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I am 
glad to observe the limit you put to your 
confidence. [Laughter] 


(E. Home, 
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Viscount CROSS explained that if 
the Act came into operation at once it 
would be rather hard on Iceland and 
Norway, which were not affected with 


postponement was desirable in order that 
those countries might have time to make 
certain arrangements. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
this a very inconsistent concession. 

Viscount CROSS pointed out that 
the concession could not take any other 
form. When they proceeded by Act of 
Parliament, preferential treatment could 
not be provided for in the Act without 
infringing upon the principle of the most 
favoured nation clause. The Amendment 
was moved in accordance with a promise 
| made in the other House. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 





| STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 


Lord James of Hereford added to the 
Joint Committee ; and a message ordered 
to be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint them therewith, and to request 
| them to add one of their Members to the 
| said Joint Committee. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes past 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a Quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 7th July 1896. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 


Paper [presented 6th July] to be 
printed.—[ No. 278.] 


NATIONAL DEBT ACT, 1883 
(TERMINABLE ANNUITIES). 


Paper [presented 6th July] to be 
printed.—[ No. 279.]} 


MERCHANT SEAMEN’S FUND. 


ated ENS. 380) 6th July] to be 
printed.—[No. 280 
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CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL AND BOARDS OF CONCILIATION 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Leave given to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, etc., to make a Special 
Report. 

Special Report brought up, and read- 

Boards of Conciliation (No. 2) Bill 
reported, without Amendment. 

Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Bill re- 
ported ; as amended by the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into considera- 
tion To-morrow, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 307.] 

Special Report and other Reports to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 281.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
—[{No. 281.] 


LONDON WATER COMPANIES BILLS. 


Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to} 
be printed.—[No. 282.] 
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estimated at :—Sovereigns, £4,700,000 
half-sovereigns, £2,900,000; total. 
£7,600,000. The amount falling light 
during the current calendar year by 
ordinary wear is estimated to be :— 
Sovereigns, £950,000: half-sovereigns, 
£750,000 ; total, £1,700,000. The with- 
drawals during the current calendar year 
areestimated at :-Sovereigns £1,360,886 ; 
half-sovereigns, £825,170 ; total, 
£2,186,056. I had an opportunity a few 
weeks ago of addressing a large meeting 
of bankers connected with all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and I impressed 
on them strongly the desirability of 
aiding the Government by sending in 
the light gold, especially from Scotland 
and Ireland, where a considerable amount 
must still be in circulation. I believe 
the bankers are quite prepared to render 
assistance in this matter, and I think it 
probable that I may also take steps for 
the issue of a circular on the subject. 


AGED POOR COMMISSION (OUT-DOOR 
RELIEF.) 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 


| Ilkeston): I beg to ask the President of 
j the Local Government Board, whether 
j his attention has been directed to Para- 


QUESTIONS. 


GOLD COINAGE. 


Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he would 
state to the House what is the amount 
of the light gold coinage still estimated 
to be outstanding ; what is the amount 
of gold coinage which is estimated now 
to fall light annually by ordinary wastage; 
what is at present the annual rate of 
light gold sent into the Mint for re- 
coinage ; and, whether it is practicable 
to take any measures in order to 
accelerate the sending in of light gold 
by the bankers, so as to clear off the 
arrears, as well as to repair the annual 
waste ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu 
Bristol, W): The amount of light gold 
coin outstanding on June 30 last was 





graph 93, and Paragraph 7 in the 
Summary, of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor, which 
recommended the Local Government 
Board to call the attention of boards of 
guardians to the evils of inadequate relief; 
and, whether he has urged, or will urge, 
boards of guardians to give adequate 
relief to all cases in which outdoor relief 
is considered desirable ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuaP in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Prior 
to the notice of the Question I had 
directed that a statement should be 
prepared as to the duties of relieving 
officers for the information of those officers 
and the boards of guardians, and I pro- 
pose in acircular letter accompanying 
that statement to remind the guardians 
of the views of the Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor as to the importance 
of the outdoor relief granted being ade- 
quate to meet fully the extent of the 
destitution and other matters connected 
with the administration of relief. These 
circulars, I expect, will be issued in the 
course of the present week. 
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MANNING COMMITTEE (EVIDENCE). 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, when the 
evidence taken before the Manning 
Committee will be in the hands of Mem- 
bers; and, if it would be possible to 
bring up to date, as a Return, the figures 
contained in Appendix No. 3 to the 
Report ? 

THe PRESIDENT or rox BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuir, Croy- 
don) : I have ascertained that the Report 
of the Manning Committee will probably 
be circulated on Saturday next, and the 
evidence and appendices in about three 
weeks time. The figures given in 
Appendix A, No. 3, are taken from some 
Tables which were compiled by the 
Registrar General of Shipping and Sea- 
men and printed for the use of the 
Department in 1893. I have already 
decided to have a similar return prepared 
for the present year, but as the figures 
have to be extracted from the log and 
list of each vessel, a considerable period 
must of necessity elapse before the return 
can be completed. 


ARMY RESERVE BILL. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, S.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, if he will be 
able to announce, before the Second 
Reading of the Army Reserve Bill 
[Lords], whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has resolved to carry out the re- 
commendation of many Committees and 
Royal Commissions by equalising the 
number of battalions at home and 
abroad, or, if that cannot be done, by 
establishing in each case where both 
linked battalions are abroad a depdét 
battalion, 600 strong, to feed them 
from ; and, whether he could shortly 
explain what means the War Office pro- 
pose to take to prevent the increased 
liabilities to service abroad from acting 
prejudicially on the recruiting of the 
Army, by checking the engagement by 
civil employers of soldiers of the reserve 
during their first year of reserve service ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): My hon. and gallant 
Friend is, I think, aware that the ques- 
tion of equalising the number of 
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battalions at home and abroad does not 
in any way depend on the decision of 
the House respecting the Army Reserve 
Bill. The War Department is fully 
alive to the desirability of taking steps 
to meet the present disproportion, | 
can assure my hon. Friend that the 
matter is not being lost sight of, but I 
am not yet able to make any announce- 
ment on the subject. It is one which 
involves large considerations of Imperial 
and financial policy. The occasions 
upon Which Army Reservists might be 
recalled to the colours under circum. 
stances such as those contemplated by 
the Bill have been of very rare occurrence, 
No such occasion, indeed, arose between 
1885 and 1895. The military authorities 
anticipate no difficulty in respect of 
recruiting from the adoption of the 
measure. 


DISEASED MEAT (CITY OF LONDON). 

Me. T. J. FARRELL (Kerry, 8.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether he _ has 
seen reported a statement made by the 
Medical Officer of Health for the City of 
London, to the effect that the seizures 
of diseased meat in the markets and 
slaughter-houses of the City during the 
month of May last were the largest ever 
known; whether, in the Return of such 
alleged seizures, meat voluntarily surren- 
dered by the owners before being offered 
for sale was included ; and, if such is the 
case, will he make it an instruction to 
the Medical Officer of Health that in 
future Returns the quantities actually 
seized and those surrendered will be 
separately shown ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I am informed that 
the largest seizure of unsound meat in 
the City of London in any one month 
was during the f ur weeks ended 27th 
June last. The greater portion of this 
meat was putrid, and not necessarily 
diseased. I am told that there is no 
such thing known as meat being volun- 
tarily surrendered by the owners before 
being offered for sale, but that the sales- 
men to whom the meat is consigned 
frequently call the attention of the 
Inspectors to meat after the same be 
comes unfit for food. 
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EDUCATION 

(DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN.) 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been directed to the state- 
ment made on Friday last by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin with reference to the 
neglect of the Government to make 
proper provision for the education of 
the deaf and dumb and other afflicted 
children ; and whether the Government 
will undertake to introduce legislation 
on the subject at an early date ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
leeds, Central): My attention has been 
directed to the recent observations of 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin on the subject of providing 
State aid towards the education of the 
deaf, dumb, and other afflicted children 
inIreland. I have already stated that 
this matter was one that has my sympa- 
thetic consideration, and that I hope 
to be able at some time to introduce 
legislation dealing with it. 

Mr. DILLON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give any more definite answer 
than that ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
have thought it must have been obvious 
to the hon. Gentleman that it is quite 
impossible to introduce legislation on the 
subject during the present Session. 

Mr. DILLON : Well, next Session 1 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cannot 
say what it may be possible for the 
Government to do during the coming 
Session. 


GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland, (1) if he has seen a Resolution 
passed in Dublin, on Friday last, by the 
Council of the Irish Tourists’ Association, 
condemnatory of the attempt now being 
made to exclude the public from the right 
of way to the Giants’ Causeway ; (2) whe- 
ther the Causeway comes within the law 
for the protection of ancient monuments ; 
and (3)whether, in the event of this being 
80, he will advise the Crown to step in 
and stop the preparations now in pro- 
gress by a syndicate of speculators to 
interfere with the right of access to this 
great natural wonder ? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.): My attention has been called 
to the Resolution mentioned in the first 
paragraph of the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. There has been much speculation 
as to the Giants’ Causeway and to what 
it owes its present formation ; but I am 
not aware that it has ever been suggested 
that it is the work of man, and it cannot, 
therefore, be an ancient monument within 
the statute. [Zaughter.] As regards the 
last paragraph, the Executive have no 
power whatever to take the course 
suggested. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) asked the Attorney General if he 
was aware that it was claimed to have 
protection of the law for buildings to be 
erected at the Causeway ; and, if it was 
public property, would he see that no 
grabbers were allowed to take it from 
the public ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: Yes, Sir; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not public property. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
asked, as to that part which was below 
high-water mark, if it was not public 
property and could not, therefore, be 
protected from the syndicate 1 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: All below high-water mark 
is, of course, the property of the Crown ; 
but that does not entitle the Executive 
to prevent access over the dry land. 


Railway. 


UGANDA RAILWAY. 

Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether there is any 
agreement between the promoters of the 
Mombaza and Uganda Railway and the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, under 
which the Crown Agents undertake to 
purchase materials, stores, and rolling 
stock for the railway ; if so, whether he 
will cause a copy of any such agreement 
to be presented to Parliament ? 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: There are no promoters of 
the railway in question. The superin- 
tendence of the work is intrusted to a 
Committee, whose names were given in 
a Paper on the Uganda Railway Bill 
recently presented to Parliament. Sir 
Montagu Ommanney, one of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, is a member of 
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the Committee, and the necessary pur- 
chases are being made through his office; 
but there is no formal agreement. 

Mr. PERKS: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if there is any agree- 
ment ? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No, Sir; Sir Montagu 
Ommanney acts under the authority of 
the Committee. 

Mr. PERKS: Are the Crown Agents 
acting gratuitously ? 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Sir Montagu Ommanney 


1S. 


WREATHS ON GRAVES (DIOCESE OF 
WORCESTER). 

Mr. PERKS : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether he is aware that the Bishop of 
Worcester states he has made no order 
prohibiting the placing of wreaths, whe- 
ther of artificial or natural flowers, upon 
graves in parochial churchyards in his 
diocese ; whether he is aware that at the 
same time that the Reverend Robert 
Rice ordered Mrs. Lynes to remove the 
wreath from her husband’s grave, he also 
instructed the sexton at Priors Marston 
to remove the wreath from the grave of 
another Wesleyan Methodist, Mr. Ellison, 
leaving the wreaths upon four graves 
belonging to members of the Established 
Church who had been buried by Mr. 
Rice; and, whether he will obtain 
further information on the subject ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I endeavoured to satisfy the 
inquiries of the hon. Member when he 
put a Question to me on this subject on 
a previous occasion, by asking the vicar 
for his explanation of the facts alleged, 
and communicating the substance of his 
reply to the House. As I have no 
authority whatever to interfere in these 
matters, or any power to institute an 
Inquiry, Iam afraid I must say that I 
cannot undertake to obtain further 
information on the subject. 


2np ROYAL BERKSHIRE REGIMENT. 
Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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of State for War, whether he is aware 
that Mr. Sayers, until recently a sergeant 
in the 2nd Royal Berkshire Regiment 
now stationed at Devonport, was, on the 
Ist of June last, in charge of the guard, 
and arranged with a corporal to exchange 
with him their hours of duty, and handed 
over the guard to him, in order to see a 
solicitor with regard to affording legal 
assistance to sergeants about to be tried 
by court-martial; whether he is aware 
that Sayers was tried by court-martial 
for this, convicted, and. degraded to the 
ranks ; whether he is aware that such 
an exchange of hours of duty is frequently 
effected without any objection on the 
part of the officers in command ; and, 
whether he will take steps to reinstate 
Mr. Sayers in his rank ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The circumstances 
have not yet been reported to the War 
Office ; but assuming the facts to be as 
stated in the Question, the sergeant was 
properly brought to trial. It is perfectly 
well known to every sergeant in the 
Army that no man detailed for a duty 
can exchange it with another man with- 
out permission. It does not seem to 
Lord Lansdowne that he is called upon 
in a case of this kind to interfere with 
regimental discipline. 


WRECK OF STEAMSHIP “ DRUMMOND 
CASTLE.” 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, in the case 
of the Drummond Castle Inquiry, the 
relatives or representatives of deceased 
passengers will be allowed to present 
persons, papers and documents connected 
with the circumstances of the command, 
and with other causes leading to the 
disaster ; whether a full report of each 
day’s evidence and proceedings will be 
taken and printed, so as to be available 
at the commencement of each succeeding 
day’s sitting of the court ; and, if this be 
not undertaken by the Board of Trade, 
whether the relatives or representatives 
of deceased passengers will be allowed 
to make provision for such a report for 
their assistance in the Inquiry ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The relatives or 
representatives of deceased passengers 
will be allowed to take part in the 
Drummond Castle Inquiry, to call wit- 
nesses, and to produce evidence, either 
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documentary or otherwise, connected 
with the circumstances of the command 
and other causes leading to the disaster. 
A full report of each day’s evidence will 
be taken by a shorthand writer, but it is 
not proposed to print the evidence. The 
relatives or representatives of deceased 
passengers will be allowed to make pro- 
vision for such a report. 

Mr. STEPHENS : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, with 
reference to the Drummond Castle In- 
quiry, whether, in addition to the logs of 
ships which the owners have been re- 
quested to produce, he will also request 
owners to produce the engineer’s logs of 
all such vessels ; and, whether, in par- 
ticular, he will request that the log of 
the engineer of the Downe Custle, for the 
time between Ist December 1890, and 
Ist March 1891, shall be produced at the 
Inquiry 4 

Mr. RITCHIE: The owners have 
been requested to produce at the Inquiry 
the engineer’s logs for all voyages of 
vessels in which the late master and 
chief officer of the Drummond Castle have 
served since 1891, together with the 
engineer's log of the Downe Castle 
between the lst December 1890, and the 
Ist March 1891. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
British South Africa Company has 
revoked the power of attorney with 
plenary powers given to Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes by the Company to manage its 
affairs in South Africa, and for that 
purpose to do all such acts as he may in 
his absolute discretion deem expedient ; 
and, if not, whether he will communicate 
with the Company on the subject ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I understand that 
the directors of the British South Africa 
Company have the subject under con- 
sideration, and I expect to hear from 
them shortly about it. 


CRETE. 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
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whether the demands made by the 
Powers to the Porte for the pacification 
of Crete included the withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops recently imported into 
the island; and, whether he has any 
further information to give the House as 
to the attitude of the Cretan Revolu- 
tionary Committee towards the pro- 
posals of the Powers, and as to the 
position of affairs in the island ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gerorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): The withdrawal of Turkish 
troops was not one of the four points 
demanded by the Powers. In con- 
sequence, however, of the representations 
made by the latter at Constantinople, 
orders have been sent to the military 
authorities in Crete to suspend all 
military operations unless attacked. 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Canea has 
reported that the action taken by his 
colleagues and himself has had a favour- 
able effect. At a meeting held on the 
3rd instant, the insurgents authorised 
the deputies to attend the Assembly ; 
and it is believed that a general opinion 
was expressed that attention should be 
paid to the wishes of the Powers. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL (RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS). 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is in a position to give 
the names of the Railway Commissioners 
appointed under the Light Railways 
Bill? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Commissioners 
will be :— 


Lord Jersey, Chairman. 


Mr. Gerald FitzGerald, Barrister-at- 
Law. 


Colonel G. F. O. Boughey, C.S.1.,R.E. 


ROYAL CANAL HARBOUR, LONGFORD. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade what arrangement, if any, has 
been come to for the protection of life 
from the dangerous condition of the 
Royal Canal Harbour at Longford ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
have urged the railway company to pro- 
vide a fence round the harbour, but as 
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at present advised they decline to do 
so. I shall be happy to show the hon. 
Member the correspondence with the 
railway company. The Board of Trade 
have, however, no power to compel them 
to fence the harbour. 


Government 


COCOA BUTTER. 
Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he could state what was the 
quantity of cocoa butter imported into 
the United Kingdom during each of the 
last three years ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| 


CHEQUER: As cocoa butter is not 
chargeable with duty on importation 
into the United Kingdom, it is not 
required to be described in import entries 
under any other denomination than that 
of ‘oil unenumerated.” Consequently 
the extent of the importation of this 
particular article is not officially known. 


SALE OF INTOXICANTS (HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT). 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON ( Cum- 
berland, Cockermouth): I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—(1) 
whether the sale of intoxicating liquor 
in the Law Courts is carried on under a 
licence, while such sale in the Court of 
Parliament is carried on without any 
licence having been paid for or granted ; 
and (2), if so, whether he can give any 
reason for the different procedure in the 
two cases ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The answer to the first 
paragraph of the Question is Yes. As 
to the second, I know of no reason unless 
Parliament is considered as a club. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman give orders to 
the authorities of the Inland Revenue 
to see that liquor is not sold without a 
licence ¢ 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I should prefer to have 
some authority from the House first. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): Is not this Palace of Westminster 
a Royal palace, and is it not one of the 
privileges of Royal palaces to supply 
liquor without a licence. [Laughier. | 

[No answer was given. | 


Mr. Ritchie. 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMY PENSIONS (COLONEL 
MITCHELL). 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin. 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether the case of Colonel 
Edward Mitchell (Mitchell v. Regina, 
Petition of Right, 1890) was tried and 
decided on its merits, moral or equitable, 
or stopped on demurrer to the right of 
contractual claim on the part of Military 
Officers as against the Crown ; and whe- 
ther the case of Regina v. the Secretary 
of State for War (Mandamus) on the 
prosecution of Colonel Edward Mitchell, 
| 1891, was tried and decided on its merits, 
moral or equitable, or on the ground of 
want of jurisdiction ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarRD WessTER, Isle of Wight) : The 
Question of the hon. Member is framed 
under a misapprehension of the facts, 
On the hearing of the Petition of Right, 
Mr. Justice Mathew decided, in accord- 
ance with previous decisions, that the 
Royal Warrant as to the amount of 
pension due to officers of the Army was 
conclusive and could not be questioned 
in any Court. The subsequent case of 
“The Queen against the Secretary of 
State for War ” was an attempt to raise 
again the same point, and it was 
naturally decided that the Court could 
not go into the question. 
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GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he can say when the Com- 
mittee stage of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill will be resumed; and, when the 
Irish Light Railways Bill will be intro- 
duced 1 

Mr. DILLON : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
state on what day the Committee on the 
Irish Land Bill will be resumed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to the hon. Gentleman, 
and also in answer to a Question by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, as well as 
toa Question put to me yesterday by the 
right hon. Member for Glasgow, I have 
to say that, so far as I can foresee the 
course of public business, we shall take 
the Finance Bill until the Committee 
stage is finished. I have every reason 
to believe that that will be finished on 
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Thursday. If that is so, I shall take 
the Second Reading of the Scotch Rating 
Bill on Monday. I have made such 
inquiries as I could with regard to the 
general wishes of the Gentlemen in- 
terested in the Irish Land Bill, and I 
believe the best plan would be to take 
that on Monday week, the 20th, for the 
whole of the week, and, of course, in that 
week I will make Friday a day for Irish 
Supply. With regard to the Light 
Railways Bill, that could be introduced 
under the Standing Order at the begin- 
ning of business on any day that would 
suit hon. Gentlemen. They might, per- 
haps, prefer to wait until after the Irish 
Land Bill. I shall be glad to consult 
their convenience on the subject. 

Mr. DILLON said that with refer- 
ence to the Irish Land Bill, no inquiry 
had reached him in reference to the date 
at which it should be taken. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whom he 
consulted about fixing the date of the 
Land Bill. He should also like to ask 
the Chief Secretary whether he proposed 
to put down any other Government 
Amendments to the Land Bill in addi- 
tion to those already on the Paper. If 
so, would the right hon. Gentleman put 
them down soon, so that hon. Members 
might have an opportunity of considering 
them ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY stated that he said originally 
that the Bill would be brought on about 
the middle of the month. It could pes- 
sibly be brought on on Thursday ; but 
it could only be taken that night in the 
week, because Friday was devoted to 
Supply. He had been informed that 
three nights would be sufficient for the 
Committee stage, but he proposed to 
devote four—Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday. 

Mr. DILLON asked that the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill might be com- 
menced on Thursday next week, the 
Trish Votes in Supply be taken the 
following day, and the rest of the 
Committee stage of the Bill the following 
week, 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY said he would consider the 
matter, and let hon. Members know on 
the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR, referring 
to Mr. Dillon’s Question as to the 
Government Amendments to the Bill, 
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said there were a few Government 
Amendments, and he would endeavour 
to have them put down in full time to 
allow of their being considered by hon. 
Members from Ireland. 

Mr. KNOX asked if the Leader of 
the House was aware that there was a 
general feeling amongst Irish Members 
that the sooner the Light Railways Bill 
was disposed of the better ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether, 
if the Committee stage of the Irish Land 
Bill was commenced on Thursday week, 
the Light Railways Bill would be put 
down for the same day ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY replied that he thought it could 
be taken sooner. ; 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, having regard 
to the proximity of the date fixed for 
the prorogation, and to the congested 
state of Government business, he can 
state, for the convenience of Members, 
what Bills the Government intend to 
press forward with a view to passing 
into law ; and whether he will discharge 
the rest from the Order Paper ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY replied that it was premature to 
make a statement on the subject at 
present; but at no distant date he 
would have to ask the House to suspend 
the 12 o’clock Rule for the rest of the 
Session, and he might then be able to 
give further information. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
asked whether the Education Estimates 
would be taken on Friday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes. 


BENEFICES BILL. 

CotoneL MILWARD (Warwick, 
Stratford-upon-Avon): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether his 
attention has been directed to the fact 
that upon the Report stage of the 
Benefices Bill 99 Amendments were 
placed upon the Notice Paper, and 49 
speeches were made by Members of the 
Grand Committee who had had previous 
opportunities of considering the Bill in 
Committee ; and also to the fact that 52 
Amendments upon the Report stage of 
the Agricultural Rating Bill were iden- 
tical with Amendments in Committee 
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upon the Bill ; and whether, under these 
circumstances he will consider the de- 
sirability of an alteration in the proce- 
dure of the House ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY said he was aware that a certain 
amount of abuse had crept in in using 
the facilities for Debate afforded on the 
Report stage of Bills in the House, and 
the figures the hon. Member had given 
as to the Amendments to the Benefices 
Bill and the Agricultural Rating Bill at 
the Report stage amply proved that such 
abuse had taken place. But he was not 
prepared at that moment to suggest a 
remedy. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[ Progress, 11th May. ] 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Chairman of Ways 
and Means, in the Chair. ] 


Clause 1 ,— 


CUSTOMS DUTY ON TEA. 


(1.) The duty of Customs now payable on tea 
shall continue to be charged, levied, and paid, 
on and after the first day of August one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six until the 
first day of August One thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven on the importation thereof into 
Great Britain or Ireland (that is to say)—Tea, 
the pound, 4d. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs), on behalf of Mr. Luoyp- 
GrorGE, asked that the latter might 
withdraw an Amendment standing in 
his name, excepting from the payment of 
Customs duty “ tea grown in any of Her 
Majesty’s dominions.” 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said he did not know with what 
object the Amendment was proposed. 
He accepted it as a serious proposal sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the House of 
Commons, and in this spirit he should 
briefly treat it. The principle involved 
in the Amendment was one of enormous 
importance. It involved the differential 
treatment of goods imported into this 
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country from within the limits of the 
Empire. That was a subject which 
deserved rather more than the some- 
what casual consideration which ap- 
peared to have been bestowed upon it. 
He himself had on the Paper an Amend- 
ment which raised in another form 
the same principle as that involved. 
It would be in order to raise the question 
of principle upon every dutiable article 
mentioned in the Bill, but it would be 
more convenient to discuss the question 
as it affected them all upon the present 
Amendment. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS said he had no power to allow 
a general discussion upon this or any 
Amendment. The discussion on this 
Amendment must be confined to tea. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said he 
was afraid that adherence to that rule 
would involve the Committee in some 
inconvenience ; but, for the present, he 
would confine his remarks to the article 
of tea mentioned in the clause and the 
Amendment. The subject deserved care- 
ful attention now. There was a time 
when it might have been said that the 
question of giving a preferential ad- 
vantage to British-grown tea was a 
question outside the range of practical 
politics, but that could not be said now 
after the Resolution passed by the 
Colonial Conference at Ottawa, after 
the representations made to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the responsible 
authorities of self-governing colonies, 
and after the recent statesmanlike utter- 
ances of the Secretary for the Colonies 
on cognate questions, while the Leader 
of the Opposition, as well as the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had admitted the difficulty of meeting 
the financial needs of the country 
with our present fiscal system. At 
present 12 per cent. of our tea came 
from foreign countries, and 88 per cent. 
from within the limits of the British 

Empire ; and he would suggest, not the 
abolition of the duty on British tea, but 
the reduction of the duty from 4d. to 
3d. For a means of making up the de- 
ficit, he would point to the 1s. duty on 
imported corn imprudently cast to the 
winds by Mr. Lowe. Another profligate 
abandonment of revenue was made by 
Sir Stafford Northcote in dealing with 
the Sugar Duties. The present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in distinguishing 
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between direct and indirect taxation, ; same sense, but the Government took all 
spoke of the consuming and the pro-| the days of private Members, and that 
pertied classes, but excisable articles Resolution fell to the ground ; and now, 
were largely consumed by what were when he was endeavouring to lay his 
thus designated the propertied classes. | views before the Committee, the Chair- 
The payers of Income Tax contributed, | man very properly made a ruling under 
roundly speaking, half the revenue, and | which he could only touch the fringe of 
the class who did not pay Income Tax|the subject. [ZLaughter.| Therefore, 
—assisted in an extremely large manner he hoped he and his Friends would not 
by the Income Tax payers—paid the be charged with shirking the raising of 
other half. The whole of the Wine the issue in the House. He wished . to 
Duties, for instance, were paid by the| say that this question of raising duty on 
Income Tax payers. | tea, of making tea the basis of indirect 
*THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp taxation, was repudiated by every other 
MEANS : Order, order ! The right hon, nation under the sun. His right hon. 
Gentleman is dealing with a matter that | Friend the Member for Bodmin, in the 
could properly be raised on the Second speech to which he had already referred, 
Reading of the Bill, but which is not|had to administer, not for the first 
applicable to this particular Amendment. | time, a douche of cold water to some 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said there of his political Friends. [ Laughter. ] 
was one thing which he thought was|His right hon. Friend, as a man of 
strictly within the scope of the Amend- courage and of a just and impartial 
ment before the Committee, and to which | mind, was unable to console his Friends 
he felt bound to refer. The existing with the assurance that the Tea Duty 
finance system revolved upon the pivot of | was the acme of wisdom. 
the Tea Duties. [Zaughter.]| His right} *THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin, in; MEANS: Order, order! The whole 
his recent speech before the Cobden | question of the Tea Duty is not raised 
Club, referred with pride to the fact|by this Amendment. [Laughter.] The 
that we received so much of our indirect | only question is whether any differen- 
taxation from articles we did not pro-| tiation should be made between tea from 
duce in this country. The right hon. | Her Majesty's dominions and tea from 
Gentleman seemed to consider the levy-| foreign countries, and I must ask the 
ing of duty upon tea which we did not| right hon. Gentleman to confine himself 
produce was more meritorious than|to that question. [Laughter. 
raising revenue by duties on our own| Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said he 
products. But he would not enter upon | was about, in conclusion, to refer to the 
the subject from that point of view. He|strong feeling in the colonies in favour 
desired to approach it from the point of|of the adoption of some such course as 
view of revenue rather than from the| that proposed by the Amendment. The 
point of view of the indirect advantages Colonial Conference at Ottawa, which 
which would be derived by following was composed of representatives of all 
another course. It was to be regretted | the Colonies within the Empire—adopted 
that Members like himself, who wished | a resolution declaring the advisability of 
to place their views before the House|}a Customs arrangement between Great 
were open to the attack that they shirked | Britain and the Colonies, by which trade 
discussion. The right hon. Gentleman, | within the Empire might be placed on a 
the Member for Monmouthshire, stated | more favourable footing than trade out- 
in the last Parliament that he (Mr. {side the Empire. That, substantially, 
James Lowther) was fond of laying his|was the proposal now before the Com- 
views before partisan audiences in the mittee. But if the hon. Gentleman who 
country, but that did not give the House| moved it had not by deputy suggested 
the opportunity of judging of the merits | its withdrawal, he himself would have 
or demerits of his proposals. On the advised him not to press it to a Divi- 
contrary, he put down an Amendment sion, because the Government had not, 
to the Aditress which had been ruled out | he was happy to say, shown themselves 
oforder. [Zaughter.] Hishon. Friend | insensible to the importance of the ques- 
the Member for Sheffield (Sir Howard | tion raised by the Amendment. It was 
Vincent) put down a Resolution in the| true that the late Government turned 
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a cold shoulder to the unanimous 
representations of the Colonial Conference 
at Ottawa. The late Government did 
not appear to think that colonial tea 
ought to be permitted to enter the King- 
dom on preferential terms compared with 
tea from China, but the present Govern- 
ment had adopted a different line of con- 
duct, as the recent speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Colonies showed, and for that reason 
he certainly could not advise the Com- 
mittee to divide upon the Amendment. 
The idea seemed to prevail that whenever 
we wished to admit colonial tea on terms 
of preference, the colonies would always 
be very happy to accept our proposals. 
Undoubtedly, this offer of preferential 
treatment on the part of the colonies 
was open at the present time, but hon. 
Members who thought that opportunity 
would be always at our command made 
a mistake. Already, many of the colo- 
nies were considering the advisability of 
entering into exceptional arrangements 
with other countries if we did not rise 
to the occasion. He was glad to know 
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that the matter was being considered in 
a statesmanlike manner by the present 


Government. Any candidate for office 
in France or the United States who 
came forward only with the Tea Duties 
as his remedy, would stand a poor 
chance of election. But if he came for- 
ward as a determined opponent of our 
fiscal system, he would have every chance 
of finding himself Prime Minister or 
President Elect. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would consider the advice of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider 
this question seriously. The right hon. 
Gentleman had asked where he would 
stand if he had only the Tea Duties to 
rely upon on an emergency, when direct 
taxation had reached the point beyond 
which it could not be pushed. He 
hoped the mass of the people would sup- 
port the statesmanlike views of the 
Colonial Secretary. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that no one would 
charge his right hon. Friend with any 
want of courage in ventilating his views, 
or with not bringing them forward in 
season and out of season —[‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter |—but he must make 
some complaint of his right hon. Friend’s 
action on the present occasion. The 
Amendment raised the question of a 
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differential rate in respect of tea ; but 
no sooner was the Committee stage begun 
than the hon. Member intimated his in- 
tention of withdrawing the Amendment; 
and the right hon. Gentleman, who did 
not intend to support the Amendment 
or press it to a Division, had occupied an 
hour in discussing it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said that he did not 
think they ought to part with the right 
hon. Member for Thanet at once. 
{Laughter.| It was some satisfaction 
to him to know that his right hon. 
Friend, who had had such a long ex- 
perience, had succeeded in making a 
Second Reading speech.  [ Laughter.] 
The right hon. Gentleman had said a 
great deal about the statesmanlike views 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
subject of differential duties. He could 
not be alluding to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and therefore they were led 
to ask, why is the Statesman not here! 
[Cheers and laughter.| Some doubts 
had been expressed as to the unity of 
the Unionist Party ; but, as to fiscal 
policy, it was possible to look forward to 
the day when the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Colonial Secretary would tell 
together at the Table in favour of 
differential duties. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.| As to the statesmanlike 
view of the present Government, he 
wished to know exactly what it was. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the Ottawa Conference, but he did not 
allude to the much more important con- 
ference which took place the other day 
in London when the Colonial Secretary, 
no doubt after due deliberation with the 
Cabinet, announced his adhesion to the 
principle of the Zollverein. [Cheers and 
laughter.| The hon. Member for the 
Central Division of Sheffield — who, 
together with the Colonial Secretary and 
the right hon. Member for Thanet, made 
up the trio who were to reform our fiscal 
system—{ laughter |—was present at that 
Conference. The Amendment contained 
the policy of the Zollverein, and if the 
hon. Gentleman who moved it wished to 
withdraw the Amendment, and_ the 
right hon. Member for Thanet did not 
feel disposed to press it, why did not the 
Colonial Secretary take it up? [(heers 
and laughter.| The right hon. Gentle- 
man said it was not necessary to talk 
about Crown Colonies in this matter, 
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because they were not represented at 
Ottawa ; but he did not observe that it 
was only in the Crown Colonies that tea 
was grown. [Laughter.| At the Ottawa 
conference there was proposed a_ dif- 
ferential duty on everything produced in 
the British Empire and even in India, 
for the Government could not suppress 
the voice of India unless it was in mili- 
tary matters. [Cheers and laughter. | 
Every great commercial body in Eng- 
land pronounced against that proposal ; 
and at the Zollverein Conference, the 
Montreal Resolution fell to the ground 
because it received no support. In every 
Australian colony Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment’s grand scheme of a Zollverein 
was laughed at and repudiated. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| It involved the doctrine of 
reciprocity, and the Australian colonies 
were not prepared to take in our goods 
free. In India, on the other hand, 
there was already Free Trade. He 
characterised that policy as the most 
absurd ever propounded ; it received no 
support anywhere ; and he should cer- 
tainly vote against an Amendment which 
embodied it. [ Cheers. | 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis) said that in a fit of generosity to 


the British colonies, the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon had put down this Amend- 
ment when he read in the papers a 
speech of the Colonial Secretary show- 
ing that he was in favour of the prin- 


ciple of the Amendment. [ Laughter. | 
Then the hon. Member had withdrawn 
his Amendment in order to allow his 
Leader to make the speech to which the 
Committee had just listened against the 
Colonial Secretary. [Laughter.| The 
main effect of the Amendment would be 
a reduction in the Customs Duties, and 
he thought it was high time that such a 
reduction should be made. Tea would 
be a good thing to begin on. Of course 
he did not think it proper to discuss this 
question of differential duties now, but 
he felt that one of these days the House 
would have to discuss it in the fullest 
detail. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] They would 
have to take into account that their 
colonies and dependencies not only pro- 
duced, but sent to us a considerable por- 
tion of the six or seven great articles of 
mport—corn, cotton, wool, wood, sugar, 
tea, and meat alive and dead. The prin- 
ciple of the differential duties might have 
to be applied to corn and other articles, 
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as well as to tea. They must remember 
that though they claimed to be the only 
Free Trade country in Europe they 
levied at their ports a larger amount of 
Customs Duties than any other country 
in Europe. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
said he did not think it was treating the 
House of Commons fairly that the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies was not present to 
tell them whether he stood by the re- 
markable statement he recently made on 
the question of differential duties for the 
colonies. A Member of the House had 
characterised that speech as an epoch- 
marking speech. It was a great pro- 
nouncement on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the country, because it was not 
to be believed that so prominent a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet as the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies would deliver a 
great speech opening up a new chapter 
in the financial policy of this country, 
unless he spoke with some authority on 
behalf of his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
most carefully avoided giving his opinion 
on this question. That, too, was not 
fair dealing towards the Committee. A 
great financial policy had been launched 
upon the country, a policy which had for 
its object a Zollverein, to include all 
parts of the British Empire, and to build 
up a protection around it against all the 
other natives of the world. The pre- 
sent Amendment was a proposal to carry 
out that policy, in reference to that por- 
tion of the Empire over which this Par- 
liament had complete control. If they 
wanted the Australian and the Canadian 
Colonies to believe that they desired to 
make the Empire one commercial and 
trading whole as against the rest of the 
world—and he certainly would not sup- 
port that policy—then they should show 
that they were prepared to extend the 
principle to such countries as India and 
Ceylon, over which this Parliament had 
complete control. {‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) chal- 
lenged the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say whether he would support the 
Amendment. If he did not, he could 
not say whether he gave adhesion to the 
Zollverein, as proposed by the Secretary 
for the Colonies. He supported the 
statement that with regard to India and 
Ceylon it would give them the oppor- 
tunity of testing the necessity of the 
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Government proposal. The fact was, 
that India and Ceylon did not require 
anything of the kind, as their trade was 
mainly confined to tea. How was it 
that there was nothing in the Resolution 
about coffee or cocoa ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER replied that that would 
come later on. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) agreed with the Member for 
Mayo, that if the Government wished 
to put the Zollverein into operation here 
was an opening ready to their hand in 
India and China. He was sorry to 
observe that the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham was not in his place 
to support the proposal. 


Finance 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. T. LOUGH moved to omit the 
words ‘‘or Ireland.’’ He said the effect 
of his Amendment was that they would 
not levy the Tea Duty in Ireland. The 
amount collected by the Tea Duty was 
£460,000 a year, and this represented 
something like 2s. 4d. or 2s. 5d. per 
head of the population of Ireland. He 
would like that to be the commencement 
of a series of reliefs which the House 
ought to give to the taxpayer in Ireland, 
but he believed that on this Amendment 
he would not be in order in referring to 
anything but the question of tea. There 
was no question that he was more satis- 
fied that he was doing his duty in press- 
ing upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as strongly as he could asking him to 
consider whether it would not be a very 
acceptable means of relieving some of 
the strain that had pressed upon Ireland 
by means of indirect taxation for many 
years. When they were discussing the 
question of financial reform, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave them some 
figures which would enable the House to 
consider the matter very simply. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer challenged 
him to say whether he approved of the 
system of direct taxation as levied in 
Treland, because he had criticised in the 
House the statement the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had made as to the 
weight of direct and indirect taxation. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed 
his attention to the fact that only 7s. 
per head was paid in direct taxation by 
the inhabitants of Ireland, while in in- 
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direct taxation there was levied some- 
thing like 31s. 6d., and the correspond- 
ing figures for England were 22s. 6d. 
for each form of taxation. He said at 
the time that he thought of the two 
systems of taxation direct taxation was 
the safer for the country to adopt, and 
they had this singular fact, that while 
the direct and indirect taxation almost 
exactly balanced in Great Britain, in 
Treland the direct taxation was only 
one-fourth of the indirect taxation. He 
desired to move the Amendment as the 
first step towards approximating the 
system in Ireland to that which existed 
in Great Britain. If they were to 
choose which of the two systems of taxa- 
tion afforded the best means of measur- 
ing the taxable capacity of the people, 
he thought they must admit that the 
justest was direct taxation. They could 
not levy direct taxation unless there was 
property, and therefore there could be 
no serious oppression in that form of 
taxation. But when indirect taxation 
pressed heavily on the necessities of life, 
and he claimed that in Ireland tea was 
one of the necessities of life, they might 
wring a quite unfair burden out of a poor, 
indeed, a starving people. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that he 
could not bring forward a question of 
that kind at a more inopportune time. 
On the only three occasions on which he 
had been present at a Budget discus- 
sion, he had been most anxious to take 
the step that he was now taking, but 
there were particular reasons why he did 
not doso. The Royal Commission on 
the financial relations between the two 
countries had now completed its labours, 
and although its Report had not been 
formally presented to the House, yet it 
had been published. 

*Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : No. 

Mr. LOUGH said that it had been 
published in Dublin, though the right 
hon. Gentleman might be right in say- 
ing that an authoritative statement of 
the Report had not been published. 
There was practical unanimity that too 
much had been wrung out of Ireland 
every year, and he therefore ventured to 


| think that the time was not now inappro- 
priate for him to press upon the House 
'the grievance and the burden of this tax 


upon the people of Ireland. He felt 
that human life was toa large extent . 
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impossible over there because of the 
weight of the taxes which the House 
insisted upon levying upon the Irish 
people, and the way in which it was 
levied. He believed that for every 
£100 of indirect taxation which was 
levied in Ireland —- and they levied 
£460,000 by the Tea Tax—they made 
human life impossible to one inhabitant, 
and therefore if they remitted that tax, 
it would enable 4,600 more people to live 
in Ireland than if they continued to 
exact the tax from them. If they 
accepted the standard which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pointed to when 
introducing the Budget, that of making 
the direet and indirect taxation balance 
each other as they did in Great Britain, 
why should not that be done in Ireland 
too! If that were done they could afford 
to take off the Tea Duty, and the Tobacco 
Duty and other duties amounting to 14s. 
per head in Ireland, and they could not 
make a better beginning in that most 
excellent work than by relieving them 
of the Tea Duty, which would give a 
relief of 2s. 6d. per head to every per- 
son, for tea was used in every house. 
It might be urged that they were not 
doing worse this year than last year, but 
the fact was that every year the burden 
was getting worse. This was the worst 
year that they had had in Ireland, for 
the reason that there was a larger 
amount of money collected in Ireland to 
pay the tax, and a smaller number to 
pay it, and the people were poorer and 
less able to pay it to-day than ever they 
were before. Within the last 15 years 
the burden of taxation had increased by 
£2,000,000, while the population 
diminished by 600,000. He therefore 
asked that something in the way of 
relief should be given, and nothing could 
be more acceptabie and nothing would 
more carry it with certainty to every 
house inhabited by the Irish people, than 
the acceptance of this particular Amend- 
ment. In connection with that matter 
he wanted to point attention to one of 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, agreed to by 11 out of the 13 
Members. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp|! 


MEANS: Order, order! The hon. 
Member cannot discuss a Report not yet 
presented to the House. 

_ Mr. LOUGH said he was only going 
to quote it as an authority for what he 
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was urging, but he would urge his point 
without the authority. It was assumed 
that in order to adjust the system of 
taxation, they must have equal-rates in 
all these duties. He thought there 
might be differences in the conditions 
of two peoples which would make an 
equal rate on an article like tea more 
oppressive to one than to the other. 
Tea was a greater necessity to the Irish 
people than to the English people, and 
therefore an equal tax wrung an unjust 
contribution out of the Irish people. He 
was asked why should it be a greater 
necessity for the Irishman? For the 
simple reason that the dietary of the 
bulk of the population of Ireland was 
more limited than the dietary of the 
people of England, and there were 
fewer alternative foods.. Tea, there- 
fore, occupied a much more prominent 
place in the dietary of the Irish than it 
did in the dietary of the English people. 
He did not see that there would be any 
difficulty in taking off the tax. All 
these burdens heaped upon Ireland had 
been imposed during the last 40 or 50 
years, and it should be just as easy to 
take them off and do justice to Ireland 
as it was to persist in the cruel and 
oppressive policy that had been adopted 
towards that country. They had different 
rates of duty levied under their Customs 
at the present time—in the Isle of Man 
for instance — and _ therefore, some 
arrangement could easily be made with 
regard to Ireland. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might ask if this duty 
were taken off what were they to do for 
the money? His reply was that they 
did not want it. They were collecting 
this £460,000 not because they wanted 
it, but simply because they were collect- 
ing itin Great Britain. The necessity 
for the money was lessening every day 
in Ireland where the population was 
diminishing. In asking for this relief to 
Ireland he did not want a single burden 
to be laid on the English taxpayer, but 
what he wanted was economy in the 
Irish establishment. He contended 
that the money was not required, that 
there was no particular difficulty in 
regard to the question of Customs, that 


\the remission of the duty would be a 


most welcome relief in Ireland, and a 
wholesome recognition of the fact that 
duties levied in Ireland, even although 
the same as those imposed in England 
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might press with most unfair incidence 
in the poorer country. For these 
reasons he moved the Amendment. 
*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER observed that the hon. 
Member estimated the loss of revenue 
which would be caused by the acceptance 
of his proposal at £460,000. In his 
opinion, neither the hon. Member nor any 
one else could really tell what the exact 
loss might be. It would, at any rate, be 
a loss of the duty of 4d. in the pound 
upon the tea that was drunk in 
Ireland. He did not quite see why 
the consumer of tea in Ireland should 
escape the duty any more than the con- 
sumer in Great Britain. [‘ Hear, hear!”| 
The hon. Member spoke of the poverty 
of many consumers of tea in Ireland. 
He could also speak of the poverty of 
many consumers of tea in Great Britain, 
and when the hon. Member referred to 
the humble cottagers in the west of Ire- 
land and the relief which this remission 
of duty would afford to them, he con- 
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fessed he had heard very often from 
persons well acquainted with the condi- | 
tion of the peasantry in that part that it | 
was questionable whether the modern | 
substitution of tea and bread had really | 
been conducive to the well being of that | 
population as compared with their old | 
dietary of potatoes and buttermilk. | 
However, he did not want to go into| 
that question. What did the hon. | 
Member propose? What he proposed | 
was that there should be a Custom-house | 
between England and Ireland, in order | 
to apply a system of differential duties to | 
other articles besides tea, for which at) 
present he could see no reason. If the) 
proposal were adopted they would have | 
to institute a Customs examination on | 
arrivals from Ireland all round the. 
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think ‘it necessary to press the Amend- 
ment. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
observed that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman did not surprise him. 
He was perfectiy aware that every time 
this question of over-taxation was raised, 
whatever Government might be in 
oftice 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I did not wish at all to 
prejudge the question as to whether in 
the matter of taxation Ireland deserves 
or requires relief as compared with Great 
Britain. This is a particular proposal, 
and I had dealt with it apart from the 
other question. 

Mr. KNOX said it was the duty and 
the business of the right hon. Gentleman, 
for which he was paid, to see that he did 
not overtax a part of the United King- 
dom. He was there to see that this tax 
was fairly applied and fairly levied as 
between the different parts of the United 
Kingdom in proportion to their taxable 
capacity. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he did not wish to prejudice the 
question, but had he no opinion about 
it? ‘The somewhat humorous view of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 


characteristic of the view every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would always 
take when dealing with Ireland. They 
laid down general principles, but when it 
came to doing justice in pounds, 
shillings and pence, the money could not 
be got out of them. He ventured to 
say that if, some day, the British 
Empire should be broken up, the Trea- 
sury and their spokesmen in that House, 
would be more responsible for such 
break up than any other human being. 
He would not go back to the preferential 
treatment of the Colonies. That was 


coast of Great Britain in order to) only one of the many questions in which 
prevent tea which had been imported | the Treasury was a stumbling block that 
into Ireland without paying duty from | prevented anything like a fair and 
being smuggled into England. That | equitable treatment of the different parts 
was an entire reversal of the commercial | of such as would be likely to contribute 
union between the two kingdoms, and | to the continued maintenance and unity 
whatever the Commission on _ the|of the Empire. The principle that those 
financial relations of the two countries| who supported this Amendment asked 
might recommend, he ventured to say| should be adopted was that there 
that such a proposal would not be found} should be, to the limited extent pro- 
among their recommendations. He, posed by the hon. Member for Islington, 
hoped the hon. Member would be|some approach to justice made in the 
content with having again raised the case of the taxation of Ireland. A 
question, which had been previously |Commission appointed by the English 
debated on this Bill, and would not) Government, mainly consisting of 
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Englishmen, with some of its most 
experienced Members trained in the 
service of English Departments, had 
agreed to a Report—— 

*ToE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order, order! It is out of 
order to discuss a Report that has not 
yet been presented to the House. 

Mr. KNOX remarked that the 
evidence had been published and it con- 
clusively proved that Ireland was 
enormously over-taxed—a view which 
had not been disproved by a single 
witness on behalf of the Treasury. That 
being the case what was asked by the 
Amendment was that some attempt 
should be made to do justice to Ireland 
in the fiscal arrangements for the 
coming year. The Treasury were not 
asked by it to disgorge what they had 
wrongfully taken in the past, but were 
only asked not to repeat the act of theft 
and highway robbery this year. Surely 
that was a moderate request to prefer. 
His hon. Friend took the Tea Duty as 
an example, and it was a good example 
too. Our system of taxation involved 
more pressure of indirect taxation upon 
the poor than, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Corn Laws, could be devised 
In other 
countries the greater proportion of 
indirect taxation was levied upon 
luxuries ; a reference to the tariffs of 
Canada and the United States showed 
how large a part of taxation was derived 
from that source, but in this country 
indirect taxation was levied on neces- 
saries of life. He could go through the 
list and show how largely this was the 
case. True, there were articles some 
persons could do without ; there were 
those who did not take spirits, and 
probably among this class there was more 
consumption of tea, for it was matter of 
common observation that stimulants in 
some form were well nigh a necessity for 
the human race. There were persons 
who took spirits, others who took tea, 
and some, he was told, took quinine. 
Tea might not be good for all, but still 
it was recognised as a cheap and effec- 
tive form of stimulant. It had become 
practically a necessity of life for a large 
proportion of the poorer population, and 
he protested against the incorporation of 
this part of the Budget proposals in the 
Bill, because, in fact, it was a proposal 
to raise a large proportion of the taxa- 


under any other system. 
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tion upon articles of necessity consumed 
by the poorest part of the population of 
Ireland. It might, of course, be said 
that the argument applied to some 
extent as between the richer and poorer 
classes of Great Britain, but inasmuch 
as Ireland, in proportion to her popula- 
tion, contained a far larger number of 
the poorer classes, so was the pressure of 
the present fissal system more oppressive 
in Ireland. The tax upon tea was felt 
with much greater force in Ireland 
than in England, and people were not 
prepared to accept the recommendation 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
substitute butter-milk and potatoes for 
bread and tea. He did not know that 
it would be possible for them to do so, 
and he did think that for the Minister 
responsible for the fiscal system of the 
country to suggest that the Irish 
peasantry should go back to the diet of 
butter-milk and potatoes as being quite 
good enough for them, was a statement 
which threw some light on the question, 
and the amount of consideration the Irish 
people would be likely to secure in any 
rearrangement of financial relations 
between the two countries. 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : That is not what I said. 
Mr. KNOX did not pretend to quote 
the actual words, but this was the 
natural inference from the words used. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was 
not a beneficial change from butter-milk 
and potatoes to tea and bread, but every- 
body knew that this last had become the 
common diet of the poorer classes ; they 
had advanced beyond the stage of 
butter-milk and _ potatoes, and the 
natural inference from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks was that the people 
should return to the diet of their fathers. 
If there was to be a rearrangement of 
the fiscal system with any justice as 
applied between the two countries, then 
the principle laid down by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was at least open to 
some modification in the interests of 
humanity. As his hon. Friend had 
argued correctly, the abolition of the 
Tea Duty in Ireland, while it still con- 
tinued to be levied in England, should 
present no serious difficulty in the 
trading relations between the countries, 
there was no reason to suppose that 
there would be any large attempt to 
smuggle tea from Ireland into England. 
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Certainly there would be no more diff- 
culty in preventing such smuggling than 
there was in preventing smuggling from 
France into Great Britain. It was a 
Treasury alarm without any foundation. 
As a matter of fact, although there was 
nominally a financial union between 
Ireland and Great Britain in 1817 or 
1818, separate duties were levied down 
to 1853-4, and duties were not equalised 
until 1860, so that the present proposal 
was simply to revert to a system which 
obtained before 1860, or some 35 years 
ago, and not to go back to the anti-Free 
Trade condition of things, and at that 
period before 1860 Ireland formed a 
larger and more important part of the 
United Kingdom than she does now 
after the experience of uniform customs 
and excise. The proposal of his hon. 
Friend was perfectly practical, feasible, 
and just, and in some form or other 
there would have to be differentiation in 
customs and excise duties between the 
two countries, or there would never be 
justice done. If it was to be understood 


that it was to be laid down as a prin- 
ciple that whatever a Commission might 
report as to the proportion of taxation 
that should be levied in Jreland, yet to 
keep up the mere name of Free Trade 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
resist any proposal that would make a 
difference in the customs and excise 
duties, then the outlook in this connec- 
tion was hopeless. Without dealing 
with indirect taxation the injustice 
could not be remedied; it was quite 
impossible to do it in any other way. 
The whole direct taxation of Ireland 
might be swept away, and there would 
not be a remedy ; the only remedy was 
by means of a different customs and 
excise duty. No matter how long the 
House considered the Reports of Com- 
missions on this subject, this position 
must be returned to. Ireland was over- 
taxed. Speaking for himself, he was 
not in favour of continuing to levy the 
same duties and then returning wasteful 
grants in order to preserve an appearance 
of justice. That was bad in principle, 
and what he wanted was a change that 
would leave the hard-earned money in 
the cottages of the West, where it would 
be far more useful than if manipulated by 
organising boards in Dublin, or used in 
developing railway systems. Because 
the proposal of his hon. Friend would do 
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this, he gave the Amendment his hearty 
support. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said that for once he 
found himself in entire agreement with 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Ad. - 


mitting that Ireland was over-taxed, it 
did not follow that they ought to meet 
the difficulty by raising Custom-houses 
between England and Ireland. That 
seemed a monstrous proposal. fa Hear, 
hear aed It was contrary to the spirit 
of the age and the tendency of modern 
civilisation. In Austria-Hungary there 
were Custom-houses between Hungary 
and Austria, and they had been done 
away with, to the great advantage of 
the empire. He could remember when 
there was a Custom-house on the 
frontier of every State in Germany. 
These had been done away with anda 
Zollverein established. In Italy, among 
the nuisances and troubles were Custom- 
houses on the frontier of every little 
State, which destroyed the commerce and 
industry of the country. The hon. 
Member for Islington pointed out that 
there were Custom-houses against the 
Island of Man where differentia] duties 
against England existed. Well, the 
sooner they did away with them the 
better. Fiat justitia rwat—the Island 
of Man. [Laughter.| His hon. Friend 
said that Ireland should have this 
exemption because it was poorer than 
England. How far might they not carry 
that principle? Because the Highlands 
of Scotland were poorer than the county 
of Middlesex was it to be said that the 
Tea Duty was to be levied in Middlesex 
and not in the Highlands of Scotland or 
the poorer counties of England? With 
all his love and respect for Ireland he 
must say the thing was preposterous. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was said no one 
would smuggle tea; but he had that 
respect for Irishmen that he believed 
they would go into the smuggling 
business at once. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. KNOX: There are many 
articles which could be more profitably 
smuggled. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes; pigs. 
[ Laughter. | Who ever heard of any one’s 
trying to smuggle a pig? [Renewed 
langhter.| A pig soon gave evidence of 
its existence, and, if an Irishman went 
into the smuggling business, he would do 
better not to attempt to smuggle live 
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animals that squeaked. He agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, 
if he had to choose between tea with dry 
bread and skimmed milk with potatoes, 
he should prefer the latter as more 
nourishing. If the Trish had not to 

y duty on tea, they would not favour 
the abolition of the tea duties; and, 
therefore, in the general interests of the 
United Kingdom, the tea duties ought 
tobe levied equally in all parts, in order 
that all who believe in Free Trade might 
make united efforts to do away with 
them. 

Mr. DILLON said that while it 
might be to the advantage of the human 
race that Custom houses should dis- 
appear, and while the question was one 
which would ere long engage the atten- 
tion of all nations, what he preferred 
immediately was that the financial 
injustice between Ireland and England 
should in some way be removed. He 
would greatly prefer potatoes and milk 
to tea and dry bread ; but no one could 
deny that the drinking of more tea was 
a sign of improvement ; and there was 
a strong case for the release of the Irish 
from the taxation upon tea. He 
admitted it was not the most convenient 
way in which relief could be given to the 
Irish people; but it was one way in 
which it could be given; and if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to 
the adoption of this method it rested 
with him to suggest another. At any 
rate, it was monstrous that the Irish 
people should be compelled from year to 
year to bear an undue proportion of the 
burdens of the British Empire. Long 
after the Union, through the twenties, 
a great number of articles paid in the 
Irish Custom House a different duty 
from that levied in the English Custom 
House. It was not until 1860, he 
believed, that the duties on all articles 
were equalised in the two countries ; and 
one of the last duties to be equalised 
was that on spirits. Spirits, of course, 
lent themselves easily to smuggling ; and 
up to the second half of this century 
there was a substantial difference between 
the Irish and the English duties on 
them—a difference far greater than the 
difference it was now proposed to create 
between the respective duties on teas. 
The difference would be accepted tem- 
porarily as an expedient pending the 
readjustment of the financial relations 
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between the two countries. In orde 
tempt people to eagage in the dangero u 
trade of smuggling there must be a good 
profit to be made by evading the pay- 
ment of duties, but with the duties on 
tea one conviction might easily swallow 
up the possible profits of years. 
Although the profit would not tempt 
people to smuggle, the injustice was 
great enough to justify the people in 
asking for this relief unless the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could offer it 
in another form. 

Mr. LOUGH said there was no an- 
tagonism between his proposal and Free 
Trade principles, and he could support 
his position by the authority of Sir R. 
Peel, Mr. Pitt, and all the Chancellors 
of the Exchequer of the first half of the 
century. The tendency of ovr Budgets 
had been to reduce the taxation per head 
in Great Britain, and to raise it per 
head in Ireland. In 1830, in England, 
the Tea Duty per head was 3s. 7d., 
to-day it was ls. 10d.; in Ireland, in 
1830, it was ls. 2}d., and to-day it was 
2s. 24d.: while it had fallen one-half in 
England, it had doubled in Ireland. In 
one case it had risen with the increase 
of the population; in the other it had 
doubled with the reduction of the popu- 
lation by one-half. There was all the 
difference in this question between a 
country and a county: the whole of 
Treland was a very different entity from 
any English county. There was the 
highest authority for looking at a ques- 
tion from a national point of view. If 
hon. Members realised how much Ireland 
suffered under a tyrannous fiscal system, 
they would not treat the matter so 
lightly as they did. He did not think 
that Gentlemen on his own side were 
prepared to support him, and as for the 
Irish Members they were not present in 
any numbers. As he did not see any 
good in pushing the matter further, he 
would be satisfied with the discussion, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. 


HERBERT LEWIS moved, 
after the word “ tea,” to insert the words 
“valued over one shilling” a pound. 
He said his object was to lighten the 
burdens that fell upon the poor, whe- 
ther in Great Britain or in Treland, 


the 
higher 


by continuing 
upon the 


Customs duties 
priced teas. It 
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was stated some time ago by the hon. | tea sold—or the bulk of the tea sold in the 
Member for Central Sheffield that a large | kingdom—1°7 per cent. was sold at the 
quantity of tea was sold to the poorer | wholesale price of over ls. per lb. Prac- 
classes in London at 6d. per lb. That) tically the ordinary price of tea in the 
meant—the duty on tea being 4d. in the wholesale market was about 9d. or 10d, 
lb.—that the poor paid 400 per cent. in| per lb. The differences in the price of 
duty, while the rich, who paid 3s. per| tea were therefore so minute that it 
lb. for their tea, paid only 10 per cent. | would be practically impossible to apply 
The present o yereeanin gy a to take ss os ad sa duty, and besides such a 
interest in his proposal, because at the | duty would necessarily involve a good 
General Election he had heard nothing | deal of inquisitorial action on thee saa 
in his constituency but talk of the social of the Customs, which would be ex- 
legislation which the Tories a tremely inconvenient and distasteful to 
to propose. The Government had now | the trade. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
an excellent opportunity of carrying their | effect of the Amendment would be prac- 
pledges and promises into practice. They tically to get rid of the duty on tea alto- 
had the opportunity of relieving the | gether, for 95 per cent. of the duty on 
_— meee os “ Po wee | rom tet mn from wm sold under a 
e Chancellor of the Exchequer would | shilling per lb. The hon. Gentleman 
probably say he had not the money to seemed to imagine also that the cheaper 
“ i mig iges But that ye not 8 bare were invariably consumed by the 
ault of the Opposition. t was the) poorer classes. But the fact was the 
fault of the Government, who had spent | working men, especially of the artisan 
the money in various objectionable ways. | class, were apt to purchase more expen- 
The money spent for the relief of land-|sive teas than better-to-do people. 
lords from agricultural rating would | [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’|] The effect of the 
have been much better employed in} hon. Member’s Amendment would not, 
relieving the community from a portion | therefore, be to exempt from duty the 
= this me a tea. . He econ 5 = | ie weer 2 he desired to benefit. 
orward the Amendment as a test of the {‘‘ Hear, hear !’ 
sincerity of the Government in profess-| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that as 
ing to desire to pass social legislation. lthe effect of the Amendment would 
*THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX-| practically be the abolition of the duty 
ei re ae yee -_ ite i — eo hom ree ripe his 
ember showe at he believed, from) hon. Friend that he should withdraw 
such information as he had been able to| his Amendment, and support the Amend- 
obtain, that there was a very large| ment which stood in his name. 
difference between the prices of tea of; Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said he 
different kinds sold in the wholesale) had always strongly objected to the 
market. In fact, the hon. Member | removal of any indirect. tax whatever 
suggested that some kinds of tea were except a sufficient substitute for it was 
sold at 3s. and 4s. per lb., while stuff | provided 5 and he had always suggested 
not deserving the name of tea was sold| that duties might reasonably be taken 
at 6d. per lb. That impression was off articles not produced in this country 
ve rag _—_ ~ - “ peal | nae “py a ge . ene 
possibly base e feeling which pre-| do produce. ut what the hon. Gentle- 
vailed on the part of some hon. Members| man proposed in his Amendment was 
in favour of an ad valorem duty on tea| that a large majority of the voters. of the 
by which the cheaper kinds of tea, | kingdom who were not alcoholic drinkers, 
which were supposed to be bought by | and who only contributed to the revenue 
the poor, might pay a smaller duty than} through the duty on tea, should be 
tea of higher prices. He had been able | exempt altogether from taxation. That, 
to ascertain the result of 12 months’|in his opinion, was unsound finance. 
sales of tea in the wholesale London | He should always oppose the abolition 
market, and taking it month by month | of, or any material reduction in, the Tea 
from May 1895, the average wholesale | Duties until some substitute was pro- 
monthly price for tea was never more) vided that would insure that tea-drinkers 
than 9d. per lb. and never less than 7}d. | contributed their fair share to the 


| 
per lb., and out of the whole amount of | revenue. 


Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
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Mr. H. LEWIS said that in view of|if not in the present, when he had such 
the difficulties in the way of the Amend-|an enormous surplus. The reduction 
ment, which the Chancellor of the | would benefit almost everybody in the 
Exchequer had pointed out, he would| community, and it would be an immense 
ask to withdraw it, though he was in! boon to India and Ceylon, from which 
favour of the abolition of. the Tea | countries 88 per cent. of the total 
Duty. | amount of tea consumed in this country 

| was imported. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mn. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to| 
leave out the word ‘‘ fourpence,’’ and | 
to insert instead thereof the word| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 263 ; 
“twopence.’’ The effect of the Amend- | Noes, 96. —-(Division List, No. 313.) 
ment was to reduce the duty on tea from | é 
4d. per lb. to 2d. per lb. He said that! On the question that the clause stand 
it was desirable that this Tea Duty | part of the Bill, 
should be gradually abolished, and, | 


unlike most other taxes, a reductionin| Sir W. HARCOURT said that with 
which specially benefited a small class | 


regard to the increasing expenditure, he 
only, the Tea Duty was an impost on all 


had protested against it over and over 
classes, and the benefit of any reduction | again, and so long as the country 
in it was shared by almost every indi- | approved of the present rate of expendi- 
vidual in the community. Further, the| ture a reduction of taxation was impos- 
reduction would be a great boon to the; sible. He confessed that the prospect 
industrial classes of India and Ceylon. | was of an increase, not a reduction, of 
*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- | expenditure. He mentioned this because 
CHEQUER said that it might be | he had seen in the public Press references 
to the result of the recent quarter,and to 
|the large increase of revenue. The 
such a reduction at Chancellor of the Exchequer knew as 
To reduce the duty by one-| well as he did that this was owing to 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ four- 
pence’ stand part of the clause.’’ 


reserved for some future year to see 4 
reduction in the Tea Duty, but he could 
not consent to 
present. 
half would leave him with a deficiency | exceptional circumstances, and that it 


would not be well to endeavour at this 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: There is/early stage of the financial year to 
the Rating Bill. [Cheers. | | attempt any prediction as to the revenue. 
*Tuze CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| The notion that the increase of revenue 
CHEQUER said that the hon. Member in the quarter which had just expired 
was quite mistaken in supposing that) was to be taken as a test of the expecta- 
that was the amount required for the | tions of the revenue for the year would 
Rating Bill in the present year. The, be an entirely erroneous conception. As 
Amendment would deprive the Exche-|long as the expenditure of the country 
quer, not only of £975,000, which was | remained on its present footing he would 


of about £1,800, 000. | 


about the amount required for the three | 
Rating Bills, but also of a part of the, 
surplus which, with the almost unani- | 
mous consent of the House, had been 
allocated to the increase of the Navy. | 
Moreover, the House had sanctioned the 
Rating Bill; it was bound to make. 
provision for the expenditure, and it 
was impossible at this period of the 
Session to make the provision in any 
other way. Therefore he could not, 
accept the hon. Member’s Amendment. 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked in| 
what year the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer could expect to make this reduction | 
} 


not feel himself justified in voting for 
any reduction of taxation, however 


desirable it might be. He only hoped 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
resist all proposals for reducing the 
revenue of this year by a diminution of 
taxation under any head, because he 
was quite sure that neither he nor the 
country could afford it. So long as the 
right hon. Gentleman took the line of 
standing by the revenue—for he was 
sure he would want every penny of it, 
and probably a good many pennies 
more—he could, at all events, count 
upon his support. 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said the 
Leader of the Opposition had again 
addressed a timely warning to the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out that their fiscal system, as 
embodied in that clause, had failed in 
maintaining the capacity of the country 
to pay its way. [Cries of Baca 
The right hon. Gentleman said so, an 
added that he looked forward to the 
time, and that no distant time, when, 
so far from removing taxation, the ques- 
tion would be whether new taxation 
should not be imposed. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I said that, 
unless the House of Commons became 
wiser and refused to sanction this expen- 
diture— 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said the 
right hon. Gentleman did not tell them 
what direction the increase of taxation 
was going to take, but he hoped he 
would, at any rate, get rid of some of 
his prejudices when he had that condi- 
tion of things to face. He had not 


found the right hon. Gentleman a very 
strenuous advocate of retrenchment in 
the only direction which was practicable 
in this country —that of the Civil 


Service Estimates. Under his own 
auspices they rose by leaps and bounds. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS : I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that the only question now 
before the Committee is whether the duty 
of 4d. on tea should be reimposed or not. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said that, 
so far from being a party to any reduc- 
tion of the Tea Duty, he thought it 
should be maintained. 

Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York., 
W.R., Spen Valley) said it was quite 
true that they must meet the expendi- 
ture that had been incurred, but that 
was no reason why they should not 
adjust the taxation to meet it. The 
surplus would have permitted a reduction 
in the Tea Duty, but it had_ been 
frittered away in other directions, to 
which some of them very strongly 
objected. It was, however, quite within 
the capacity of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to provide the money required 
in those directions in some other way. 
They would come later to a clause under 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might put another penny on the Income 
Tax and provide for the Rating Bill out 
of the classes who had done so much to 
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support it. As it was, they wanted to 
bring home more and more to the minds 
of the people that that Rating Bill 
involved this 2d. they were trying to get 
off the Tea Duty, and that if it had not 
been for that Bill there would have been 
a surplus left which would have enabled 
them to reduce the duty on tea. There- 
fore, for all practical purposes, it was 
this duty on tea which was required to 
meet the expenditure which this House 
was incurring to relieve the landlords, 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) said 
he looked upon this duty as a wicked 
and cruel one. He thought that when 
the country was in such a state of pros- 
perity that the surplus was counted by 
millions, it was a cruel thing to continue 
to impose this duty upon what was 
becoming now a prime necessity among 
the very poorest in the land. The duty 
was all the more vicious because it was 
imposed to the same amount per pound on 
the tea which these people used and on 
the most valuable tea. Such an oppres- 
sive duty was absolutely indefensible. 
He could not follow the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
with regard to the duty cf that House 
in reimposing this tax. It was a very 
difficult thing to get an assembly like 
that to select certain items of expendi- 
ture and say they would not sanction 
them. It was a very easy thing for 
permanent officials and heads of Depart- 
ments to reduce expenditure, and _ his 
opinion was that they would begin to do 
it when that House refused the money 
they needed. He took it that those who 
had the control of the expenditure of the 
country would only need to exercise more 
reasonable care, and if they saw that 
that House was not prepared to follow 
them in ‘imposing duties of this charac- 
ter, it might possibly not be so difficult 
to get the expenditure reduced. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said they 
had had plenty of evidence produced as 
to the noxious character of tea. The 
hon. Member for West Islington proved 
conclusively that the more per head the 
Irish drank tea the more the population 
diminished. 

Mr. LOUGH said what he stated was 
that, owing to the oppression which had 
diminished the population, the only 
comfort they had was tea. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the hon. 
Gentleman also gave figures showing that 
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the more tea per head they drank the more | on tea. 
the population diminished, and that now | more unjust and unfair. 
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He did not know of any duty 
He was 


the population had diminished to the | opposed to all indirect taxation, because 
lowest point they drank more per head | he thought it weighed unfairly upon the 


than they ever did before. 


He thought | | poor as against ‘the rich, but this tax 


it would be an unfortunate thing if they | | Was the mk unjust of all indirect taxa- 
did anything which tended to encourage | tion, because it was not an ad valorem 


the consumption of tea beyond its pre- 
gent limits. Consider what the result 
would be. If they took off the whole 


duty upon tea they would have the} 


country flooded with tea-drinkers, and 
the spirit-drinkers, who gave the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer £4,000,000 a 
year, and the wine-drinkers, who gave 
him £1,000,000 a year, would propor- 
tionately diminish. That might be 
well from the temperance point of view, 
but it would be very bad from the fiscal 
point of view. He did not suppose the 
Amendment was a serious one. It was 
an attempt to deprive the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of between £3,000,000 
and £4,000,000 a year without any 
suggestion as to the source from which 
he was to supply the deficiency, and that 
at a time when, as the Leader of the 
Opposition had pointed out, all the 
Departments were extending their de- 


mands—demands which were aggravated 


He 


would not 


by further demands out-of-doors. 
trusted the hon. Member 
really go to a Division. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he really 
did not see why they should not go to a 
Division. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He en- 
tirely agreed with the Leader of the 
Opposition in his complaint about the 
expenditure of the country, but it 
appeared to him that one of the best 
ways to stop that expenditure was not 
to give Ministers the money to spend. 
[Laughter and cheers.| All the Estimates 
had not yet been voted, and if they were 
to cut off some of the money, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would have to 
alter, to a certain extent, the Estimates 
which had not yet been passed and 
reduce them. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-’ 


CHEQUER : The Education Vote ? 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said he was not 

thinking of the Education Vote for a 

moment. He was thinking of the 


bloated armaments which Mr. ‘Gladstone | 


had justly described as wanton, reckless, 
and perilous. [Cheers. | Under those 
circumstances it appeared to him they 
might reasonably vote against this tax 


| 





tax. He supposed they could get a rea- 
sonable tea fer 8d. a pound. 

Mr. LOUGH : No. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said his hon. 
Friend was in the trade and, he sup- 
posed, ought to know—{laughter|—-but 
he had seen it advertised in the shops at 
that price. [ZLaughter.| Perhaps he 
spent a little more himself upon his tea— 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’ and laughter |—but he 
knew that for 8d. they could get tea, 
and upon that they paid a duty of 4d.— 
that was to say 50 per cent. 

Mr. LOUGH said they could not get 
tea for 8d. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said his hon. 
Friend would perhaps say what was a 
fair price for a _ really good tea. 
[Laughter.| His hon. Friend said he 
could not sell it to a customer under 2s. 
a pound. [Zaughter.| But still the duty 
was 4d. a lb., so that, whereas the poor 
man out of his expenditure on tea paid 
40 per cent. in duty, the percentage paid 
by the rich man was only something like 
18. Therefore the poor paid in regard 
to their tea twice as much as the rich. 
Tea was a most comforting beverage. 
They had only to go down to the Terrace 
below to see how pleased a large portion 
of the female population were by the cup 
which cheered but did not inebriate. 
| Laughter.; Whenever the tax on tea 
was brought forward hon. Members on 
his side of the House ought to accen- 
tuate their opposition to it by dividing 
against its imposition. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) observed 
that, though he and his hon. Friend below 
him had changed sides in the House, 
they had not changed their attitude or 
opinion as to this duty. When hon. 
Members who were now sitting on the 
Government Benches proposed that the 
tax should be repealed, he and his hon. 
Friend supported them by both vote and 
voice. They had always opposed the 
imposition of the Tea Duty on the ground 
that it bore too heavily on the poor and 
too lightly on the rich. If his hon. 
Friend went to a Division he should be 
glad to support him—as he supported 
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hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House when they proposed a similar 
Amendment—so that they might compel 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
increase the amount of revenue paid by 
non-earning and wealthy classes rather 
than by the poorer members of the 
community. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) contended that the class who 
suffered by this most iniquitous imposi- 
tion was the poorest of the poor. There 
were really so many means in which 
taxation could be raised without taxing 
the very poorest, that it was high time 
the statesmen of the country set them- 
selves to work to see if it was not 
possible to allow the poor of this country 
to enjoy the necessaries of life—such as 
their cup of tea—free from taxation. 
The right hon. Member for Thanet had 
said that if the Tea Duty were abolished 
the bulk of the revenue of the country 
would haye to be found by the Income 
Tax paying class. But who was it who 
enabled them to pay the Income Tax if 
not the working class? It was the 
men who worked for him (Mr. Logan) 
who enabled him to pay the Income Tax. 
The whole of the expenditure of this 
country, whether local or Imperial, was 
found by the working classes, and by no 
other people, and the least they could do 
for them, whilst so many of them were 
suffering from starvation, was to free 
their breakfast table, and to allow them 
to enjoy the bare necessaries of life free 
from taxation. Let the right hon. Gen- 
tleman substitute for this tax and the 
paltry sum it yielded, the taxation of 
land values, which would have the 
advantage of being a tax to which every 
man, woman, and child in the land 
must contribute. 


Finance 


Question put “That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill :”— 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 228 ; 
Noes, 87.—(Division List, No. 314.) 


Clause 2,— 


ADDITION TO CUSTOMS DUTIES ON SPECIAL 
KINDS OF BEER. 


(1.) In addition to the duties of customs pay- 
able on and after the first day of July one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety six, on beer 
of the descriptions called mum, spruce, or black 


Dr. Clark. 
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beer, imported into Great Britain or Treland, 
there shall be charged, levied, and paid, on and 
after that day, the duties following (that is to 
say) :— 
£864 
For every thirty-six gallons of beer 
where the worts thereof are or 
were before fermentation of a 
specific gravity— 

Not exceeding one thousand 
two hundred and fifteen 
degrees rae ren ais 

Exceeding one thousand two 
hundred and fifteen degrees 0 2 4 


(2.) This section shall extend to Berlin white 
beer, and other preparations, whether fermented 
or not fermented, of a character similar to mum, 
spruce, or black beer. 


020 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
leave out the words “of the descrip. 
tions called mum, spruce, or black 
beer.” He said the Amendment was 
intended to raise the question whether 
duties ought not to be taken off light 
beers. He suggested that the same 
policy should be pursued in regard 
to beers that had been so successful with 
regard to light wines. The cheapening 
of light wines had led to their becoming 
more popular, and in the interests of 
temperance he thought light beers should 
be made cheaper and mor» popular. A 
man might spend a whole evening drink- 
ing lager beer and not be much the worse 
for it. 

*ToeE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER pointed out that the 
Amendment would not effect what the 
hon. Member desired. The term “ lager” 
beer was unknown as far as English 
beers were concerned, and as regarded 
foreign beers “ lager” was only a beer of 
a particular kind. The effect of adopting 
the Amendment would be to differentiate 
duties in favour of lager beer and not to 
exempt the lighter kinds of beer brewed 
in England which were entitled to equally 
favourable consideration. Lager beer 
was already more lightly taxed than 
heavier beers, the duty varying according 
to the specific gravity, which was the 
rule on which all beer duties were paid. 
He would consider whether anything 
further could be done in favour of light 
beers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he was 
glad to hear that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would further consider the 
subject. Like his hon. Friend the mover 
of the Amendment, he had always been 
interested in the cause of temperance 
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[laughter], and he had always thought 
that one of the great things to promote 
temperance was to lower the capacity 
for causing drunkenness of the beer 
drunk. In Germany it was the habit to 
drink lager, and he believed it was im- 
possible to get drunk on lager. [The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQueRr signified 
dissent.] Had the right hon. Gentleman 
ever tried it? [Laughter.| Perhaps he 
would try it when he came to further 
consider the matter. [ Renewed laughter. | 
He had frequently seen a student in 
Germany consume 15 quarts of lager beer 
and walk home perfectly well. In the 
music gardens in Germany they would 
see whole families collected round a table 
drinking lager, and yet in the agricul- 
tural districts where beer was mostly 
drunk would they see people drunk? It 
was the same in Munich. There was 
drunkenness in Berlin and some other 
towns where a large amount of spirits 
was consumed. There was not the 


slightest question about it, that one of 
the first steps towards preventing drunk- 
enness in this country, which ran to such 
an unfortunate height, was to reduce 
the capacity for drunkenness of the liquor 


drunk. If a substantial distinction were 
made between the cost of light and 
heavy beers, the public would soon drink 
light beers. The brewers said London 
people would not drink light beer “ be- 
cause they like something they can bite 
in it.” [Laughter.| The taste for heavy 
beers was an acquired taste, and the 
public would soon acquire a taste for 
light beers. The difference was not alone 
in the specific gravity, but there was a 
great difference in the way of brewing 
German and English beer. Hops were 
used more largely in the brewing of the 
former. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would look further into this 
matter, and that next year he would 
suggest some plan to carry out what 
would be an excellent reform. [* Hear, 
hear ! ” 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he was informed by the 
Customs Authorities that the lager beer 
imported was in point of alcohol very 
nearly as strong as English beer. 

Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrine- 
ham) said they ought to know what was 
meant by the lager beer the mover of 
the Amendment spoke of. 


VOL. XLII. [rourtu SERIES. | 
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Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield) said the meaning of 
the word “lager” was unimportant. 
The words “light beer” might be 
inserted in the Amendment, leaving 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to decide what light beer was. 
What was wanted was some relief to the 
lighter beer, which was of a comparatively 
harmless character, and was a_ great 
luxury to the working classes. Any- 
thing that could be done to induce the 
working men to drink the light rather 
than the heavy beer or spirits, would be 
productive of great public good. He 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would carry out the suggestion that had 
been made. [‘ Hear, hear ! ” 

Mr. WHITTAKER said the Amend- 
ment was based on a fallacy, and he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not be influenced by it. It was 
founded on the same fallacy which led 
to the Beer Act of 1830, through which 
the country was flooded with beerhouses 
on the ground that, if the people were 
provided with beer, they would not drink 
spirits, and that in that way temperance 
would be promoted. But so unsatis- 
factory was the operation of that Act 
that a Parliamentary Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the matter, 
and the result of their investigation was 
that further legislation was passed to 
counteract the evils caused by the 
previous Measure. The legislation of 
Mr. Gladstone, by increasing the facilities 
to obtain the lighter intoxicating drinks 
had been most disastrous to the cause of 
temperance in this country. [ Hear, 
hear!”| Facilities for obtaining cheap 
liquor did not lead people to give up the 
use of stronger drinks, but rather in- 
duced them to drink more. Beer begat 
the desire for stronger drinks, and in 
Gothenburg drunkenness was far worse 
than in any town in this country. He 
trusted the Inland Revenue would be 
stricter in regard to their supervision of 
their lighter liquors. Some of those 
liquors were made of. herbs, and were 
not temperance drinks, though they were 
sold as such. They were in fact in- 
toxicating, and led to drinking because 
they were cheap. He only hoped that 
the Inland Revenue Authorities would 
take notice of the ‘act. ([“ Hear, 
hear ?”] 
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» Mr. LABOUCHERE said he would 
remind the hon. Member for the Spen 
Valley of Yorkshire that the question 
before the Committee was of a fiscal and 
not a temperance character. As to the 
drinking of light beers leading persons 
on to take heavy beers, and from heavy 
beers to spirits, the experience of more 
than one country on the Continent dis- 
proved the contention. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he was 
satisfied with the assurance on the part of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
would consider the matter and see if 
anything could be made out of the sug- 
gestions which had emanated from both 
sides of the House. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Question, 
stand part of the Bill,” 


“That Clause 2 


Sir W. HARCOURT said : I cannot 


allow this clause to pass without calling 
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I said that the exigencies of the public 
service and the great additional Votes for 
the Navy made it necessary for me to 
find the money required, and that if 
there was a surplus I should be only too 
willing to remit the 6d. duty on beer, 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman has in- 
herited a surplus of five or six millions, 
and he took the opportunity of making 
the 6d. duty on beer permanent, not- 
withstanding the possession of that 
surplus. [Cheers.] At the former time 
we were the atrocious people who were 
robbing the poor man of his beer. That 
was the cry raised at the Election which 
gave you your great majority [cheers], 
and that, together with bimetallism, the 
Voluntary Schools, and many other 
things, helped to swell your majority. 
[Cheers.| In order that the House and 
the country might not forget the 
different manner in which things were 
dealt with at the last Election and the 
manner in which they are dealt with now, 
T have made these observations upon the 


the attention of the Committee to the! second clause of the Bill, which I assure 
very different aspect presented to-night! the Chancellor of the Exchequer I shall 


on the subject of the Beer Duty from that | be quite prepared to support. 


[ Cheers. | 


which I remember occurred two years| *THE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 


ago. 


Then the whole Unionist Party}; CHEQUER: I do not quite see what 


were ready to resist the imposition ‘of | bimetallism and the Voluntary Schools 


the 6d. duty on beer. 


It was, they | have to do with the Beer Duty. 
alleged, a proposal which was inspired | hear ! ”] 


[“« Hear, 
I do not begrudge the right 


by a malignant disposition on the part | hon. Gentleman his congratulations upon 
of a Liberal Government for the purpose | the fact that I have felt able not only to 


of injuring the agricultural interest. 
The additional 6d. on beer, they repre- 
sented, was a duty which amounted to 
4s, a quarter on barley, and hence it 
meant ruin to the unfortunate and dis- 
tressed agriculturist. An hon. Member 
on the other side pointed out how mis- 
chievous and wicked was the proposal, 
even for a single twelvemonth, to put an 
additional 6d. on beer. We remember 
all these arguments, and how by a very 
narrow majority upon that subject the 
Liberal Government survived for a time. 
[Laughter.| One of the leading Members 
of the Conservative Party who denounced 
that wicked proposal was the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. [Cheers 
and laughter.| That appeal induced me 
to make the imposition temporary, and 
I feel sure that it was only because, in 
his financial conscience, he wished to 
reserve for himself the right of making 
the duty a permanent one. [Cheers and 
laughter). I remember that at the time 





continue, but also to make permanent, 
the additional duty of 6d. on beer. I 
will only venture to remind him that 
there is not an unimportant difference in 
the circumstances between this year 
and the last. The additional Beer Duty 
was resisted by the representatives of the . 
agricultural constituencies, especially of 
those agricultural constituencies where 
the barley-growing interests largely pre- 
vailed, for obvious reasons upon which I 
need not dwell. However, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed the additional Beer 


| Duty without paying the slightest heed to 


the remonstrances, the arguments, and the 
objections of these agriculturists who 
were deeply affected by the agricultural 
depression of the time. We, Sir, have 
not followed that example. We have 
availed ourselves of the surplus at our 
disposal, and, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman approves of it or not, we 
believe the course we have pursued will 
be a substantial relief to agriculture, and 
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therefore we have felt justified, with 
universal assent, in continuing and 
making permanent this duty. [Cheers.] 
*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had reminded them of some of 
the circumstances connected with the 
additional duty on beer. There was 
another circumstance. It was pleaded 
on behalf of the additional 6d., that it 
would be paid by the brewer and not by 
the consumer, and that, therefore, the 
consumer would be no worse off after the 
imposition of 6d. than before. If that 
were a sound doctrine then, it was a 
sound one now, and therefore the argu- 
ments adduced in favour of a reduction 
on certain kinds of beer were of little 
avail. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 6,— 


AMENDMENT OF 26 & 27 vict. c. 7. AS 
TO TOBACCO MANUFACTURED IN BOND, 
AND DRAWBACK ON TOBACCO. 


(1.) Section one of the Manufactured Tobacco 
Act, 1863, shall be construed as if the word 
“cases” used therein included “ packages,” and 
the words “weighing not less than eighty 
pounds gross weight ” were substituted for the 
words “containing not less than eighty pounds 
net weight of such tobacco,” and the words 
“fourteen pounds’’ were substituted for “thirteen 
pounds ’’ and ‘ eighty-six pounds ’”’ were sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ eighty-seven pounds.”’ 

(2.) The limitations in respect of inorganic 
matter and sand governing the payment of draw- 
back under the said section, may be relaxed by 
the Commissioners of Customs where, in their 
opinion, having regard to the character of the 
tobacco tendered for drawback, there has been 
no artificial increase of inorganic matter or sand 
during the process of manufacture. 


(8.) The drawback payable tinder section one 
of the same Act on the exportation or deposit of 
tobacco shall be also allowed in respect of snuff 
deposited by a licensed manufacturer ina bonded 
warehouse approved by the Commissioners of 
Customs for the purpose of being either con- 
verted into sheep-wash, hop-powder, or other 
similar compounds for exportation under bond, 
or of being mixed with such substance or com- 
bination of substances as the Commissioners of 
Customs may prescribe, so as to render the snuff 
no longer capable of being used as such, or as 
tobacco in any manner, and snuff so denatured 
shall be exempt from duty. 


*Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER moved to add :-— 


“(4.) The prohibition contained in Section 42 
of the Customs Consolidation Act, 1876, on the | 


| 
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importation of snuff work, tobacco stalks, 
whether manufactured or not, and tobacco stalk 
flour, may be removed or modified by special 
permission of the Commissioners of Customs.” 


These articles, which some years ago 
were worthless, had recently been found 
of considerable value in the manufacture 
of insecticide powders, and the Amend- 
ment was intended to enable the Com- 
missioners of Customs to deal with them. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought 
they would run considerable risk unless 
they took care there should be some 
provision similar to that relating to the 
methylisation of spirits. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER did not think any risk 
would be run. 

Mr. WARNER said that, to a great 
extent, the Amendment referred to sub- 
stitutes for tobacco grown in gardens, 
which did not pay duty and which was 
used for insecticide powders. The 
Amendment would prevent the practice 
of growing a certain amount of tobacco 
in gardens. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER doubted the accuracy of 
the information of the hon. Member 
that tobacco grown in gardens was used 
for the manufacture of insecticide 
powders. 

Mr. WARNER said the products 
were largely used for smoking conserva- 
tories, and therefore ought to pay duty. 


Amendment agreed to ; clause ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 


Clauses 7, 8, and 9 ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 10,— 


PROHIBITION AGAINST POSSESSION OF 
SUGAR AND OTHER SUBSTANCES BY 
DEALERS IN AND RETAILERS OF BEER. 


(1.) A dealer in or retailer of beer shall not 
receive or have in his custody or possession any 
sugar, saccharine substance, extract, or syrup 
(except for domestic use, the proof whereof 
shall lie on him), or any preparation for increas- 
ing the gravity of beer. 


(2.) If a dealer in or retailer of beer receives 
or has in his custody or possession any article in 
contravention of this section, the article shall be 
forfeited, and he shall incur a fine of twenty 
pounds. 











(3) This section shall not apply to sugar and 
other preparations deposited in conformity with 
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section seven of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1885, in the entered sugar store of a brewer 
of beer for sale, who carries on upon the same 
premises the trade or business of a dealer in or 
retailer of beer. 


Sir J. WOODHOUSE (Huddersfield) 
asked whether it was intended to exclude 
grocers holding retail beer licences from 
carrying on their business so far as the 
sale of sugar was concerned? The clause 
provided that retailers of beer should not 
receive or have in their possession any 
sugar or syrup. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER undertook to look into the 


matter. The clause was intended to 
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refer to publicans. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clauses 11 and 12 ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 13,— 


ESTATE DUTY. 
EXCEPTION TO PASSING OF PROPERTY ON 
ENLARGEMENT OF INTEREST OF SETTLOR. 


13. Where property is settled by a person on 
himself for life, and after his death on any other 
persons with an ultimate reversion of an absolute 
interest or absolute power of disposition to the 
settlor, the property shall not be deemed for the 
purpose of the principal Act to pass to the settlor 
on the death of any such other person after the 
commencement of this part of this Act, by 
reason only that the settlor, being then in pos- 
session of the property as tenant for life, becomes, 
in consequence of such death, entitled to the 
immediate reversion, or acquires an absolute 
power to dispose of the whole property. 

Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE movedafter the 
word “settlor,” to insert the words “ other 
than for valuable consideration,” on the 
ground that there ought to be no exemp- 
tion in a case where property was settled 
for valuable consideration. 

*Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said the insertion of the 
words would make the clause ineffective 
in one of the principal cases to which it 
was intended it should apply. 

Sr ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
Burghs) said the general effect of the 
clause was to cut away a part, though 
he admitted not a large part, of the 
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operation of the Finance Act of 1894, 
His hon. Friend proposed to insert “ other 
than for valuable consideration.” The 
consequence was the hon. Member would 
give the benefit of the exemption to volun- 
tary settlement, and deny it to settle. 
ment for value. Those persons who had 
settled their property for valuable con- 
sideration would not receive benefit, 
whereas those who had settled it volun- 
tarily, would receive benefit. That 
seemed to him to be contrary to the 
spirit of the Finance Act, and therefore 
he could not support the Amendment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT asked for some 
explanation of the object of the clause. 
He had just said that, in his opinion, in 
the present state of the revenue, it was 
extremely dangerous to cut down any of 
the sources of the revenue. He had sup- 
ported the Government in maintaining 
taxation on consumable articles upon 
that ground, but what he remarked about 
the Bill was that while the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer maintained the duty 
on tea as it had existed, and made per- 
manent the duty on beer which had ex- 
pired, when he came to deal with direct 
taxation, he set to work to cut down the 
revenue. He would apply exactly the 
same rule to direct taxation as to indirect 
taxation. There were many clauses to 
which he should feel it necessary to 
observe that the right hon, Gentleman 
was opening the door to all that 
evasion which the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn had always anticipated. 
He should like to hear from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what was the 
reason why he had deprived himself of 
this source of taxation and which con- 
stituted part of the surplus he had to 
dispose of. Unless some satisfactory ex- 
planation was forthcoming he should 
object to this unequal method of treating 
direct and indirect taxation. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
that this clause and the next were really 
intended to effect the reparation of an 
oversight in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own Bill. Under the Finance Act of 
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1894 a man who settled his own property 
on successive trusts which failed, so that 
the property came back to him, was 
charged with duty upon it. That was 
entirely inconsistent with any principle 
of taxation. He referred the right hon. 
Gentleman to Clause 12 of the Succes- 
sion Duty Act, by which it was provided 
that, when property reverted to the 
settlor, no duty on that property should 
be payable ; but until this clause was 
passed they would have the strange con- 
tradiction that, while in regard to the 
same property no passing was held to 
take place and no Succession Duty was 
leviable, for Estate Duty, there was held 
to be a passing and duty was levied. He 
pointed out that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member would have the effect of 
excluding marriage settlements. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said his great 
difficulty hitherto had been to get the 
hon. Member to understand the principle 
of the Estate Duty Act of 1894, and up 
to the present the hon. Gentleman had 


not even appreciated the elements of the 


Act. [Laughter.| The Succession Duty 
looked at what the person got, but the 
principle of the Estate Duty was founded 
on the analogue of the Probate Duty, and 
looked at what the man left. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER said he had already ex- 
plained the intention of the clause. It 
was to meet the case where no property 
actually passed. If a man settled pro- 
perty first on himself for life, and then 
on his wife and children for their respec- 
tive lives, as the law stood, if the wife 
died in the lifetime of the husband, and 
there were no children, although the man 
had all along been in the enjoyment of 
the property himself and would therefore 
derive no benefit from the death of the 
wife, there had been a technical passing of 
the property at the wife’s death, and it 
was liable to Death Duty. But the pro- 
perty was just as much the husband’s 
before his wife’s death as it was after. 

Sm W. HARCOURT pointed out 
that at present if a man gave property 
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to his son, and that property reverted to 
the father, it had to pay Probate Duty. 
He cited the case of a Judge who, in his 
lifetime gave property to his son, but 
the son died before the father, and ,in 
articulo mortis gave the property back 
to his father, who had to pay double 
duty. By this clause they were opening 
the door to evasion in the matter of 
settlements, and thereby to the probable 
leakage of money into the Exchequer. 
*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) said he thought this clause was 
extremely dangerous in its present form. 
It tended to destroy the Estate Duty 
Act of 1894. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had put it forward as applying 
to a very simple case of a settlement, 
where by failure or accident, or death of 
the objects of the trust, the fund reverts to 
the settlor, and he argued that being his 
own money originally that it ought not 
to pay duty on its reverter. But the 
clause as framed was not limited to that 
simple case. It applied to all settlements 
alike. Settlement in the form of that 
which this clause described, was the com- 
mon form of settlement adopted as 
regarded those engaged in mercantile or 
other pursuits. Under this form the 
corpus or capital voluntarily, or for valu- 
able consideration, which included 
marriage, was irrevocably disposed of by 
the settlor, and because it was so placed 
out of his power, and because he had 
ceased to have any control over it, the 
law gave effect to that object for that 
reason and to such an extent, that in the 
event of bankruptcy or financial diffi- 
culties overtaking the  settlor, the 
creditors have no interest in the corpus 
or capital because it no longer belonged 
to the settlor, who had bond fide and out 
and out parted with it, and had only 
reserved a life interest. The settlement 
having done its duty in protecting the 
capital on the ground he had mentioned 
and been supported by reason of the 
settlor having absolutely parted with 
any interest in the capital, then by 
accidental circumstances of death at 19 
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or under 21 of children, or of the wife, 
the capital reverted back to him or to 
the settlor. This accidental accruer was 
as much an accruer from a separate 
source, as if he had taken it under a 
settlement or document to which he was 
not a party, and in which case he would 
have to pay duty, and it ought not to 
make any difference because originally he 
had at one time possessed the fund which 
formed the new accretion and devolution 
upon him. He had parted with it out 
and out, and by that bargain, made for 
his own purposes he ought to be bound, 
and he ought to pay Estate Duty in the 
same way as if the money had come from 
an extraneous source. It would lead to 
evasion of the duty if the capital were to 
be in fact and in law at one time to 
be treated as having been parted with 
by the settlor, and then subsequently and 
for obtaining exemption from duty as 
proposed by this clause as never having 
been parted with, and as if it were still 
belonging to and were the moneys of the 
original settlor. In the case of per- 
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sonalty under such a settlement, devolv- 
ing, prior to the Finance Act, upon 


children dying under age, and the 
settlor succeeding, he would have had to 
have paid duty on the capital value, and 
there was no reason now why he should 
not pay Estate Duty. The Estate Duty 
and Succession Duty were quite separate 
in fact and in principle, the one being a 
charge on capital and the other on 
income, and as the object of the Act in 
reference to the Estate Duty was to 
establish it as a charge upon capital, there 
was no justification for theexemption now 
proposed by this clause, which in its terms 
wentfar beyond thesimple case mentioned 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. LLOY D-G EORGE pointed 
out that there was a real distinc- 
tion between the case of settlement for 
a valuable consideration and other cases 
which might come under the clause. 
A case of that kind might occur in which 
a wife had property with reversion to 
the husband for life and afterwards to 
Mr, Charles Harrison, 
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the children. If the wife died without 
issue the result would be that the hus- 
band would get a reversion which he 
would not be entitled to expect if all the 
conditions of the settlement were carried 
out. He would have got an equivalent 
in real value, and in a case of that kind 
it was very unfair that he should escape 
Estate Duty absolutely. Supposing that 
before the death of the wife he went to 
the market and endeavoured to dispose 
of his ultimate reversion, what could he 
get for it? There was always the pro- 
spect of issue. He had only got the 
ultimate reversion in the event of there 
being no issue; or if there was, in the 
event of the issuedying. That property 
had no marketable value at all. But 
after the death of the wife, without 
issue, he had got a fee simple in his 
property, and an accession of interest, 
which was not merely nominal, but was 
one which he could sell or dispose of in 
any market. He would take the case 
of a gentleman who at 70, under the 
terms of the settlement, had only got his 
life interest. Supposing the wife and 
issue died, he got the ultimate reversion. 
Before these conditions happened, how- 
ever, what was the value of his 
life interest? Afterwards, when he 
got a full fee simple in the property, that 
was a vast accession of interest which 
had a marketable value. He submitted 
that this was a case for the considera- 
tion of the Committee. 

Sir ROBERT REID pointed out how 
really dangerous this clause was in the 
manner in which it was drawn. The 
case which had been referred to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was one 
case which might arise, but that was 
by no means the only case. It was a 
great pity that the clause was not 
limited to the case in which there was a 
passing of property as between husband 
and wife. Supposing a man settled 
property on himself for life, and after 
his death, upon his son for life, with 
remainder afterwards to whomsoever he 
chose, that was a perfectly different case. 
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In the event of the son dying first, a 
benefit, unquestionably, accrued to the 
father. If the object of the clause, as | 
explained by the Chancellor of the) 
Exchequer, was intended to be limited | 
to matrimonial cases, then, he thought, 
it ought to be so stated. If it was not 
limited in any way he could not help 
thinking that it was very dangerous. 
There were other objections, and he 
would invite the Attorney General to 
consider these points between then 
and the Report stage. He had 
this further observation to make, 
namely, that this proposal would give 
relief to settled property only. In his 
view it was very inadvisable to interfere 
with the Finance Act of 1894 in order 
to give relief in the cases of enormous 
fortunes, whilst the hard cases of poor 
men and of widows, who were left with 
large families and small provision, re- 
ceived no relief at all. He thought that 


he could clearly detect the hand of the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn in this 


proposal, of which he believed he was 
the parent, because he was familiar with 
the hon. 
question. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteER, Isle of Wight) said 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite had asked him what was the 
particular difficulty which it was sought 
to meet by this clause. The matter had 
already been explained more than once. 
It had been pointed out that the ques- 
tion would not often arise, and that the 
governing principle of the clause was 
confined to persons who had settled 
property to themselves for life, then 
upon others, and who ultimately found 
themselves, in consequence of the objects 
of the settlement having failed, again 
in possession of their own property. In 
his view this was not a case intended 
to be dealt with by the Finance Act of 
1894. The clause had been very care- 
fully considered by men who were much 
more competent. to deal with it than he 
was, and it was only intended to apply 


Gentleman’s views on. this 
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in cases where the settled property 
reverted to the first settlor, who thus 
merely regained possession of his 
own property as though he had never 
parted with it. In the cases which the 
clause was intended to meet, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had proposed 
that the words, “ other than for valuable 
consideration,” ought to be inserted. 
The principle which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had adopted in reference to this 
question was that the property had never 
ceased to belong to the settlor himself. 

Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
W.) said that he was sorry to find him- 
self wallowing in this morass again. 
This clause would affect all marriage 
settlements, and was, therefore, one of 
very wide application. He could not 
understand why a Revenue Bill should 
show such a tenderness for settlements 
which were usually made by persons 
engaged in risky undertakings, and made 
the settlements practically in their own 
favour. He wished to ask the Attorney 
General whether he had perfect con- 
fidence in the depth of his own wisdom, 
that these provisions would only apply 
in the cases to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said he could not under- 
stand why, because all the persons in- 
cluded in a settlement happened to die 
in the lifetime of the original settlor, 
neither Probate nor Estate Duty should 
be paid on the reversion of the settled 
property to the settlor. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS pointed out 
that a will, being revocable, was a totally 
different thing to a settlement, and he 
ventured to say that the Attorney 
General had not made any reply to the 
case made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carnarvon. That point appeared to 
him to be one that ought to have been 
argued. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Question put, “ That-Clause 13 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 133 ; 
Noes, 46.—(Division List, No. 315.) 


On the return of the Cuairman, after 
the usual interval, 


Clause 14,— 


REVERTER OF PROPERTY TO DISPONER. 

(1.) Where, by a disposition of any property 
an interest is conferred on any person other 
than the disponer for the life of such person or 
determinable on his death, and such person 
enters into possession of the interest and thence- 
forward retains possession thereof to the entire 
exclusion of the disponer or of any benefit to 
him by contract or otherwise, and the only 
benefit which the disponer retains in the said 
property, is subject to such life or determinable 
interest, and no other interest 1s created by the 
said disposition, then on the death of such 
person after the commencement of this Part of 
this Act, the property shall not be deemed for 
the purpose of the principal Act to pass by 
reason only of its reverter to the disponer in 
his lifetime. 


(2.) Where the deceased person was entitled 
by law to the rents and profits of real property 
(as defined by Section one of the Succession 
Duty Act, 1853) of his wife, and has died in her 
lifetime, such property shall not be deemed for 
the purpose of the principal Act to pass on his 
death by reason of her then becoming entitled 
to the property in virtue of her former in- 
terest. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to 
insert at the end of Sub-section (1) the 
words :— 

“ Where by a disposition of any property any 
such interest as above in this section mentioned 
is conferred on two or more persons, either 
severally or jointly, or in succession, this 


section shall apply in like manner as where the 
interest is conferred on one person.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
he accepted the Amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought that 
some explanation of the Amendment 
ought to be given to the Committee. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the 
Amendment did not affect the principle 
of the clause. Once Clause 14 had been 
adopted it seemed to him that whether 
there were several life interests or only 
one life interest did not matter. 

Sir R. REID regretted that the 
Amendment had been accepted by the 
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Government. The clause provided that 
if a man settled property on his son for 
life, and if the son died in the father’s 
lifetime, the father would not have to 
pay the Death Duty on the reversion of 
the property to him. The Amendment 
proposed to enlarge that exception. It 
proposed that if an interest was con- 
ferred, not on one son only, but on two 
or three sons, and that if they should all 
die in the father’s lifetime, the Death 
Duty should not be paid in like manner 
as if there had been only one settlement, 
The acceptance of the Amendment was 
another proof of the aim of the Govern. 
ment to whittle away the effect of the 
Finance Act of 1894 ; and significantly 
enough the hon. Gentleman who pro- 
posed it, declared during the discussion 
on the Act that the object of his life 
would be to destroy that Act altogether. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he did 
not state that it would be his object to 
destroy the Bill by whittling it away. He 
certainly did declare that he looked 
forward to the time when the House of 
Commons having returned to its right 
senses would practically repeal the Bill. 
But be announced publicly also that he 
particularly desired that no attack should 
be made upon the essential principles of 
the Act at this time ; that he thought it 
would be improper to do so, and he did 
not think his Amendment assailed the 
principles of the Act. 

Sir R. REID said the spirit which 
animated the proposal was hostile to the 
Finance Act. The Government were 
undoubtedly proposing by this Bill to 
relieve the wealthy classes from some 
operations of the Finance Act. There 
was nota single proposal in the Bill for 
the relief of those who were poor ; and 
the present Amendment was another 
proposal for the relief of those who were 
in the enjoyment, or likely to be in the 
enjoyment of settled property. 

*Mr. HARRISON said that settle- 
ment meant the placing of property out 
of the owner’s control; and one of the 
effects of parting with property in that 
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way was to protect it against creditors. 
There could not be a dual possession of 
property. When property was settled 
the assumption was that it had been 
parted with. Under those circumstances 
he could not conceive the principle of 
the Estate duty being excepted—why 
settled property, on unexpectedly re- 
yerting to the person to whom it had 
originally belonged should for that 
reason be excepted from the operations 
of the Act. i 
*THoe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order, order! The only ques- 
tion now before the Committee is an 
Amendment that the benefits of the 
clause should be extended from one to 
two or more persons. 

*Mr. HARRISON said his observa- 
tions were directed to show that if the 
principle was bad in the case of one 
devolution it was still more objectionable 
in the case of two or more devolutions. 
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deal with temporary dispositions of pro- 
perty. 

Mr. LEWIS asked in what part of 
the Act was there protection against the 
evasion which the hon. Member referred 
to? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
understood to say in no part of the Act. 

Sir R. REID said they had no chance 
at all on that side unless they could 
influence the Attorney General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by reason. 
They were bound to accept the views of 
the Attorney General upon a point of 
law, but he hoped he might be excused 
for trying to place before him what was 
a serious apprehension on their part. 
He would put the concrete case of a 
father and son; the father had certain 





property which, in the natural course of 
‘nature would come to the son. The 
|father and son both wished to evade the 


Death Duties. The first step in that 


*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON (Leices-| transaction was that the father handed 
ter, Loughborough) asked whether the|vver absolutely to the son without any 


Attorney General had considered a point | reservation at all the whole of his 


which he had raised on the Second | property. After the conveyance had 
Reading of the Bill, namely, whether, taken place, the son as the absolute 
this clause did not open a way for the owner of the property, conferred a life 
evasion of the Act? Supposing a father | interest in that property upon the father. 
wished to enjoy a property for life,|The hon. and learned Member then pro- 
and, if possible, to evade the payment | ceeded to read this case into the section. 


of the Death Duty. 
the property over to the son, and the 
son then settled it on the father for life 
with remainder to himself on the death of 
his father. 
father could, under the clause, enjoy the 
property for life, and on his death it 
would revert to his son free from duty. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
he did not regard the Amendment as in 
any way an infringement of the principle 
of the Finance Act. It was confined 
entirely to the case in which the interest 
conferred was for the life of another 
person or terminable upon his death, and 
it was to meet the case of property 
settled by the father upon the son for 
the son’s life. It was their view that 
the Finance Act was not intended to 


The father handed | 


By that arrangement, the | 


It was not what the Exchequer ought to 
encourage, and whatever side of the 
House they sat on they wanted to pre- 
vent persons who could afford to com- 
mand skilled legal opinion in these 
matters escaping from taxation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated the case perfectly fairly, but he 
would repeat that this section did not 
touch that case. The vice of that par- 
ticular transaction rested upon the fact 
that a man might now give his property 
away absolutely, and provided he did it 
more than a year before his death the 
property on his death would escape 
taxation altogether. This section did 
not deal with that particular method 
whereby Estate Duty would be evaded. 
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They had considered the point, and it 


seemed to them that the section as 
framed would not in any way alter the 
existing law in regard to that matter. 
It might be, however, that the Exche- 
quer ought to go further and endeavour 
to stop that gap or loop-hole, and in 
order that there should be no doubt 
about the matter they were prepared to 
add these words as a proviso :— 
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‘* Provided that the foregoing sub-section 
shall not apply where such person or persons 
taking the said life or determinable interest 
have at any time prior to the disposition been 
himself or themselves competent to dispose of 
the said property.” 


Sir R. REID thought that what the 
Attorney General had said had been ex- 
tremely fair, and so far as he could judge 
it appeared to meet the case. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to recon- 
sider the matter with a view to deter- 
mining whether the legal effect of his 
language travelled beyond what was in- 
tended. If that was the case and the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General put any Amendments down, so 
far as he was concerned he would en- 
deavour to be an honest critic. It was 
the duty of them all, whether they liked 
the Finance Act or not, to see that in 
cutting down any part of it they did not 
cut away more than was intended, and 
not to allow any advantage to be taken 
of it by persons who had access to 
superior skill, and what he would call 
legal chicanery, at the expense of the 
community. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER expressed his obligation to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman for the 
manner in which he had approached these 
questions. He could assure him that 
they had been matters of very careful 
study on the part of himself and his hon. 
and learned friends. There had been 
extremely hard cases with which these 
different sections were intended to deal 
brought before his notice by the Inland 
Revenue officials. They had felt them- 
selves bound under the present wording 


The Attorney General. 
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of the Finance Act to exact duty in 
cases where even the souls of the 
Revenue officials had revolted against 
the proceedings. They were as anxious 
as was the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that these sections should not be utilised 
for the evasion of the law, and he could 
assure him that any suggestions would 
have the most careful consideration of 
himself and his hon. and learned Friends, 

The provisosuggested by the ATTorNEy 
GENERAL was then agreed to to the 
following effect :— 

“Provided that the foregoing sub-section 
shall not apply where such person or persons, 
taking the said life interest, or terminable in- 
terest, have at any time prior to the disposition 


been himself, or themselves, competent to dispose 
of the said property.” 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
insert in Sub-section (2) after the word 
“ wife,” the following words,— 

“And is not entitled to any other pro- 
perty, real or personal, in his own right which, 
or part of which, passes on his death to his 
wife.”’ 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER opposed the Amendment. 
The words would go far beyond what was 
contemplated. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 59; 
Noes, 146.—(Division List, No. 316.) 


On the question “That Clause 14 stand 
part of the Bill,” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said he objected 
to the clause on a very broad ground— 
namely, that it placed no limit on the 
settlements in the case of personalty. 
He contended that some limit should be 
fixed. It was not seldom that one saw 
persons who were engaged in all sorts of 
speculative occupationsin the Bankruptcy 
Court to-day, and very shortly afterwards 
livingin luxury andsplendour. { Laughter.] 
How was that done? Why, the men 
had made settlements of what they had 
on their wives, and were then living 
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upon them. ([Zaughter.] There ought 
to be some limit fixed in regard to per- 
sonalty that would be covered by the 
clause in question. Let the limit be 
£500 or any other amount, or if the 
Attorney General preferred, let the limit 
be on the principle of percentage. This 
clause, however, permitted not only per- 
sonalty, to any extent to be settled, but 
realty also, and to that he objected alto- 
gether. Five-eighths of the land in Eng- 
land was under settlement at the present 
time, and one of the effects of this was 
that the Government had had to bring 
ina Bill to relieve landlords of a part of 
their taxation. Under other and ordinary 
circumstances the land might have been 
distributed in many other hands, and 
have been more advantageously utilised 
for the country. [‘‘ Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.| He repeated that he objected 
altogether to settlements in regard to 
realty, and he thought every Radical 
ought to agree with him in that view. 
He thought that settlements altogether 
did great harm. They kept out of the 
market large quantities of land, and con- 
sequently had the effect of raising the 
price of land. But they did even more 
harm than that. Their tendency was to 
throw property into the same families for 
generation after generation, and thus to 
create a landed aristocracy, and a landed 
aristocracy was a thing to which he 
thoroughly objected. | Lauwghter.| Under 
those circumstances he must, as a Radical 
with strong views in regard to matters 
connected with land, challenge a vote on 
the clause. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he had 
only one or two observations to make. 
He thought the clause was much to wide. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 


stated that several cases had been brought 


to the notice of the Treasury during the 
present financial year in which the Act 
had operated harshly. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give a single 
case, and if there were such cases he 
thought one or two of them should be 
stated by way of illustration and con- 
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firmation. In his opinion the clause was 
weak in the fact that it opened the 
door of possible evasion much too 
widely, and the result would be that 
cases would evade payment of the 
duty which ought not to _ escape. 
What very often happened in the case 
of a man who engaged in business specu- 
lation? He settled certain property 
which he had acquired upon his wife 
for life, and subsequently upon his chil- 
dren, with a sort of reversion to himself. 
Matters had been made worse by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, because that Amendment 
extended the operation of the clause. As 
the clause stood originally, it would have 
been confined to the case where a person 
settled property either upon his wife or 
son ; but now a man could settle property 
upon his wife, divide the reversion 
between his children, and consequently 
evade the payment of his just debts. It 
was unfair that encouragement should 
be given to settlements which were 
fraudulent in their intent. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the 
hon. Gentleman had missed the central 
point of the clause. The hon. Member 
referred to the case of a creditor who 
could not get at property because it was 
in sett!'ement ; but he had entirely over- 
looked the fact that this clause did not 
deal with such property—it never touched 
property until it had come back to the 
settlor, and was, therefore, no longer 
protected by the settlement from the 
creditor. The clause was a discourage- 
ment of those fraudulent settlements 
which seemed to be so very well known 
on the other side of the House. [“Oh!”] 
He confessed he believed such settlements 
were extremely rare. [A laugh.| He 
believed the commercial honesty of this 
country was great—[renewed laughter |— 
and that settlements such as the hon. 
Member had referred to were not often 
made. But the clause had nothing to 
do with settlements; it did not come 
into operation until a settlement had 
ceased to exist. 
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Mr. WARNER did not think the 
hon. Member for Lynn Regis quite 
understood the point. It was quite 
true that if property reverted to a man 
his creditors could seize it. It often 
happened that a man became bankrupt 
while the property was in the hands of 
his wife or children, and that, after he 
had settled with his creditors, the fee 
simple reverted to him. That was the 
point the hon. Gentleman had not solved. 
He knew the way in which settlements 
were worked. Settled property was 
extremely difficult and 
entailed a great loss, not only on the 
community at large, but on the life- 
owner of the property itself. What they 
objected to was that the land should be 
tied up, not for the protection of the 
ordinary holder of the property, but for 
the man who was a spendthrift or a fool. 
Fortunately, in this country the aristo- 
cracy had not such a number of fools and 
spendthrifts in their ranks that they 
should take especial care to preserve the 
interests of their children. Any clause 
that encouraged the settlement of pro- 
perty in the way this clause did was a 
real injury to the people who had landed 
estates, and was only giving the sons of 
fools and spendthrifts an advantage over 
the sons of ordinary people, who really 
suffered a great loss by it. 
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to manage, 


Question put, “That Clause 14, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 175 ; 
Noes, 75.—(Division List, No. 317.) 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 15,— 


ESTATE DUTIES ON ANNUITIES, 

The estate duty due in respect of any annuity 
or other definite annual sum, whether termi- 
nable or perpetual, may, at the option of the 
person delivering the account, be paid by four 
equal yearly instalments, the first of which 
shall be due at the end of twelve months from 
the date of the death, and after the end of those 
twelve months interest on the unpaid portion 
of the duty shall be added to each instalment 
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and paid accordingly, but the duty for the time 
being unpaid, with interest to the date of pay- 
ment, may be paid at any time. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to 
insert, after the words “or perpetual,” 
the words “referred to in Section 2 


(1) (d) or principal Act.” 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 16,— 


OBJECTS OF NATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, OR 
HISTORIC INTEREST. 


(1.) Where any property passing on the death 
of a deceased person consists of such pictures, 
prints, books, manuscripts, works of art, scien- 
tific collections, or other things not yielding 
income as appear to the Treasury to be of 
national, scientific, or historic interest, and is 
settled so as to be enjoyed in kind in succession 
by different persons, such property shall not, on 
the death of such deceased person, be aggregated 
with other property, but shall form an estate by 
itself, and, while enjoyed in kind by a person 
not competent to dispose of the same, be exempt 
from estate duty, but if it is sold or is in the 
possession of some person who is then competent 
to dispose of the same, shall become liable to 
estate duty. 


(2.) The person selling the same, or for whose 
benetit the same is sold, and also the person 
being in possession and competent to dispose of 
the same, shall be accountable for the duty, and 
shall deliver an aecount, in accordance with 
section eight of the principal Act, in the case of 
a sale within one month after the sale, and in 
the case of a person coming into possession, or 
if in possession becoming competent to dispose, 
within six months after he so comes into posses- 
sion, or becomes competent to dispose. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to 
omit the words ‘as appear to the Trea- 
sury to be,” in order to insert instead 
thereof the words “as are.” He said 
that the clause as proposed by the 
Government approximated in principle, 
though not in effect, to the clause in 
the Legacy Duty Act, exempting heir- 
looms from Legacy Duty. Objects of 
national, scientific, or historic interest, 
which yielded no income and _ which 
could not be sold, were really only in 
the custody of the possessor; and they 
ought to be exempt from Estate Duty. 
The clause only applied to property of 4 
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certain definite kind such as “ pictures, 
prints, books, manuscripts, works of art, 
scientific collections, or other things not 
yielding income as appear to tbe Treasury 
to be of national, scientific or historic 
interest.” Such property was to be 
exempt from Estate Duty. What he 
objected to was that the Treasury were 
to determine what property came within 
the exemption. Why should they put 
this power in the hands of the Treasury ? 
In the first place, the clause gave the 
Treasury the power of construing an Act 
of Parliament, which they were utterly 
incompetent to do. In the next place 
the Treasury was an interested party 
and therefore ought not to be empowered 
to decide in the matter. It was un- 
doubtedly the interest of the Treasury 
to bring into its coffers every farthing 
that it could lay its hands upon. In his 
view the Treasury was a most improper 
body to determine these questions, it was 
imperfectly equipped by its legal know- 
ledge for the purpose and it was an 
interested party. Just let the Committee 
conceive the state of feeling of his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury having to determine whether his 
(the hon. Member’s) picture was or was 
not of historic or national interest. In 
his opinion the proper body to determine 
whether certain articles were of scientific 
or historic interest was in the first place 
those who made the levy, and secondly 
the Court of Law. He thought, how- 
ever, that in most cases an agreement 
would easily be come to between the 
levying body and the person charge- 
able, and the Courts of Law would 
be very rarely resorted to. He con- 
tended that the proper language to 
use in Acts of Parliament was “is,” 


“shall,” and so forth. That was what 


he called enacting, not that such and such 
things shall be if a department said so, 
On these grounds he submitted that the 
proper words to be used were the words 
he proposed to substitute, and he therefore 
moved the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said it would 


be out of order to discuss the whole 
clause on this Amendment, and he would 
reserve what he had ‘to say until they 
came to the Motion for the adoption of 
the clause He objected to the clause 
altogether on principle, as he believed it 
would very 
revenue. Under the Probate Duty pro- 
perty of this kind had always paid, and 
for the first time it was proposed to exempt 
it. That was an attack on direct taxation. 
The hon. Member knew that the principle 
of taxing this kind of property had ex- 
isted as long as the Probate Duty had 
existed. The particular Amendment of 
the hon. Member was that the Judges 
should determine this question, and not 
the Treasury. He did not think either 
authority was very competent to judge 
this question. How was it to be deter- 
mined? The hon. Member had put very 
well a test question with reference to a 
picture to commemorate for ever the 
lineaments of the present Member for 
King’s Lynn. [Zaughter.| That, no 
doubt, would be a matter of great 
interest both nationally and historically. 
[Laughter.| but the question was—Who 
was the best person to decide that? He 
was sorry to say that the hon. Member 
had repudiated the decision of the present 
Secretary to the Treasury—{laughter |— 
and pointed out that the Secretary to 
the Treasury was not a permanent officer. 
As Horace said of Augustus, it was to 
be hoped that the decision might long be 
postponed. [Laughter.| It might not 
be the present Secretary to the Treasury 
who would have to determine the 
But the hon. Gentleman sub- 
stituted for him the Courts of Law. Fancy 
the Courts of Law having to decide the 
question of the importance from the 
national and historic point of view of 
the portrait of the hon. Member 
[Zaughter.| There might be a division 
of opinion in the Court of first assistance 
and the question would be carried to 
the Court of Appeal, and it might be 
that the question of the importance of 


be a serious sacrifice of 


question. 
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the portrait of the hon. Member might | titled to a vindication against the some. 
have to be decided by the House of] what libellous portraits of him that oe. 
Lords. [ZLaughter.] He thought, on the | casionally appeared. [Laughter.| The 
whole, that the decision of the Treasury |essential things in these matters was 
would be the better decision. Consider-| that a decision should be arrived at as 
ing the old maxim de gustibus non est| speedily and at as little cost as possible. 
disputandum, he confessed that con-|The Treasury had construed the 15th 
fining himself to the present Amendment | section of the Act of 1894 in a liberal 
he thought a simple decision by the|sense, which had been satisfactory to all 
Treasury was the better course. He had| persons whose interests were concerned, 
a profound respect for her Majesty’s|These being matters not of law but of 
Judges, but he was not sure that the| fact, it was far better to intrust them to 
simple fact that a man was suddenly |a tribunal like the Treasury than to the 
clothed in ermine made him infallible as | Law Courts. 
an authority on national, scientific, and| *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that he 
historic subjects. Therefore, on the whole, | could not remain insensible to the appeal 
he would rather leave the question to|and representations of the right hon, 
the Treasury. Member for West Monmouthshire. He 
*THeE CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| would, therefore, ask leave to draw his 
CHEQUER said that Section 15 of the} Amendment. 
Finance Act of 1894 provided that it} Mr T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, 
should be lawful for the Treasury to re-| N.W., Newton) moved after the word 
mit the duty with respect to such works | “ scientific ” toinsert the word “ artistic,” 
of art as appeared to the Treasury to be|in order to exclude from the Estate Duty 
of national, scientific, or historic interest, | artistic collections not yielding income. 
and to have been given for national} He said that the exemptions mentioned 
purposes, or to certain public bodies. |in the clause were very limited. A man 
In that case Parliament deliberately pre-| not necessarily a millionaire, might sue- 
ferred the opinion of the Treasury to|ceed to a gallery of family pictures. 
the interpretation of the Courts of Law.| Ancestors, as a rule, were not 
As the right hon. Gentleman had | distinguished people ; in the main they 
pointed out, if the question were left| were decidedly undistinguished, and it 
to the Courts of Law, it would have to| was extremely improbable that, in most 
be narrowly interpreted by the Inland | cases, their portraits would come within 
Revenue in the first instance, and might | the category of national or historic pic- 
have to be carried to the higher Courts| tures. At the same time these pictures 
before a final decision was arrived at.| might beextremely valuable as works of 
He believed that the Act of 1894 was|art, and when they yielded no income 
right with respect to this matter, and| it appeared to him to be a hard provision 
that no better tribunal could be devised | that they should be aggregated. 
than the Treasury for the settlement of| *Tuz CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
questions of this kind. His hon. Friend | CHEQUER explained that works of art 
behind had suggested that his portrait | were not excluded from the operation of 
might be of national and historical in-| the clause, but to be included they must 
terests. (Mr. Gipson Bow es, “No.”)|be of national or historic interest. 
He begged pardon ; his hon. Friend was | They must be something more than 
too modest to make the suggestion. merely artistic. It was not intended to 
[Laughter.| But he, as Chancellor of the give the privilege proposed by this clause 
Exchequer, should certainly decide the. to collections of pictures or anything of 
picture to be of historical interest, for |the kind unless they possessed some such 
his hon. Friend’s memory would be en- | national or historic interest as connected 
Sir W. Harcourt. | 
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them specially with a particular place 
or family or with the country at large. 
In fact, the clause was intended to cover 
what were ordinarily known as heirlooms. 
The Amendment of his hon. Friend was 
far too wide. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
that there were works which were neither 
scientific, nor historic, nor national in 
their interest, but were purely artistic, 
and which ought properly to be con- 
sidered under this clause. Under the 
definition just suggested by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the whole of the 
National Gallery, or the greater part of 
it, would be excluded from the privileges 
of the clause. There were saints and 
madonnas which were neither historical, 
nor national, nor connected with any 
family or place. Consequently the 
whole of these beautiful specimens of 
early Italian art, if they were heirlooms, 
would be charged with duty though the 
intention of the clause was to exclude 
them. There in 
Wiltshire who possessed an iron chair 


was a gentleman 


which was said to be worth something 
like £20,000 or £30,000. 
historical, and undoubtedly it was not 
of national interest because it was made 


It was not 


in Germany. [Laughter.| The only 
interest attaching to the chair was the 
artistic excellence of its workmanship. 
It was an heirloom and could not be 
sold, and surely it was entitled to be 
protected. He thought there was a case 
for the Amendment and that the case 
had not yet been met. 

Sir. W. HARCOURT said that when 
they entered upon the term ‘“ artistic” 
they entered the largest and vaguest term 
possible. Clause 15 of the Act to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
referred was of a far 
character, because it dealt with matters 
of national, scientific, and historical 
interest which were devoted to the pub- 
lic. Here they were proposing to protect 
from the duty everything that was 
kept in private hands. If they 
Were going to protect from duty every- 
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thing of an artistic character, what they 
were really going to do was to make an 
enormous present to the richest mil- 
lionaires in the country. [ Hear, 
hear!”}] The people who had these fine 
works of an artistic character were, they 
were glad to know, persons of great 
wealth and of great taste also, but that 
was no reason why they should exempt 
them for the first time from taxation in 
this respect. He hoped the Amendment 
would not be accepted. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
entirely in error in saying that the great 
works of art in England were in the 
hands of very rich people. That was not 
at all the case. Many persons who, 
especially in these hard times of agri- 
cultural depression, were by no means 
rich, owned very choice works of art. 
In a great number of cases these works 
of art were heirlooms, which the law for- 
bade them selling. A man might succeed 
to them, but he might-not sell them. 
Yet he had to pay an enormous duty on 
them, and he might be placed in the 
sition of having to pay such a sum as 
iuight cripple his income for life, or cer- 
tainly for a great many years. That 
constituted the great hardship of the 
proposal made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Monmouth 
himself. He was grateful for the modi- 
fications introduced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but he agreed with 
his hon. Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment that he had not gone far enough. 
His right hon. Friend said that the only 
heirlooms he intended to protect were 
heirlooms of historic and national in- 
terest. Why make that distinction ? 
Certain heirlooms, consisting of some of 
the most splendid pictures in the world, 
could not come under either of these 
categories. For instance, the choicest 
examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds might 
be in the possession of a poor family ; 
the heir would be completely unable to 
selli under the law, and yet would 
have to pay an enormous duty on the 
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pictures. Were they to be considered of 
national and historic interest? In one 
sense all Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures 
were of national importance, but he did 
not imagine that would be the sense in 
which the Treasury would interpret the 
Act. As a matter of fact, the reason 
why a picture was made an heirloom was, 
not because it was national] or historic, 
but because it was artistic ; and it ap- 
peared to him the man who was bur- 
dened—for in the case he had put he was 
burdened— with a choice work of art of 
that kind, upon which he would have to 
pay an enormous duty, ought to be pro- 
tected as he would if it were of historical 
or national importance. [ ‘* Hear, 
hear!’’| Historical interest he had 
always understood to mean historical 
from a public point of view, not hecause 
it was connected with a family. This 
was an extremely vague word which 
would have to be interpreted by the 
Treasury, in whom, he was afraid, he 
had perhaps not quite as much confi- 
dence as his right hon. Friend in such a 
case as this. He ventured to think the 
Amendment was one which might well 
be accepted. 

Mr. BIRRELL said the remarks of 
the Chancellor of the Excheauer had 
robbed this clause of the value he him- 
self attributed toit. He always thought 
it was introduced in order to encourage 
people to collect pictures, books, prints, 
and manuscripts of great value and of 
an interesting character, such as they 
wished to preserve in this country, and 
to prevent going across the seas. The 
noble Lord seemed to confine this matter 
to heirlooms, and to think that the 
country was interested in preventing 
heirlooms being sold. For his part he 
did not know that the heirlooms of this 
country were such valuable things that 
they were particularly anxious to pre- 
serve them, and the Court of Chancery 
possessed the means of selling them 
when the interest or the necessity of the 
family required it. Indeed, a_ great 
many of the pictures which the nation 
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now possessed were originally heirlooms, 
and orders had been made by the Court 
for their sale. He thought the Amend- 
ment was rational, and that they ought 
not to confine the clause merely to 
things connected with a place or an- 
cestors, but ought to try and preserve in 
this country works of the kind referred 
to because they were of interest to the 
nation at large, so that they could all 
have a certain satisfaction in feeling that 
they existed in their midst. The idea 


of confining the clause to particular 


houses and families savoured rather of 
an aristocratic notion, which a large 
view of art would liberate the right hon, 
Gentleman’s mindfrom. As this was to 
be left to the Treasury, the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite, dwell- 
ing upon the artistic importance of a 
picture, might very fairly be accepted. 
*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER observed that the wording 
of the clause would include a picture 
which: object of national 
interest. 

Sir R. REID said it appeared to him 
that the Amendment of the law pro- 
posed by the Bill was of a very dangerous 
character. If it was desired to abate 
taxation in this country they ought to 
abate it in the interests of those who 
really saw, let alone possessed, fine pic- 
tures. Hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
forgive him for saying so, but this was 
a picce of class legislation, practically 
exempting from taxation those of a par- 
ticular class. In taxing the people of 
this country they should tax them on 
fair principles. He deprecated the in- 
troduction of exemptions of this cha- 
racter into our taxing legislation, for, 
once begun, there was no knowing where 
they would end. 

Cotone, KEN YON-SLANEY 
(Salop, Newport) said many hon. Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side had a friendly 
feeling towards the Amendment because, 
with the indulgence of the Treasury, it 
would keep in the hands of families who 
were not rich works of art which they 
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‘cherished, and prevent them from being | private individuals who kept up these 
sold and getting into the hands of | collections for their own use. That was 
millionaires and other wealthy persons. | the whole distinction between the two 
The hon. Member opposite left out of | cases. No doubt, in the great majority 
account the natural pride and strong | of cases the owners of these pictures and 
feeling many had in wishing to pass on| works of art, in London and elsewhere, 
to those who followed the comparatively | kept them where the public could see 
few things that had descended to them | them, but he had known some exceptions 
from their ancestors. of a not very agreeable character. He 

would not mention names, but in one 
Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ artis- | case, where there was a valuable collec- 

tic’ be there inserted.’’ tion of manuscripts of Lord Bacon, the 
reply to the applicant was that it would 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 44 ;|/involve ‘‘you staying in my _ house, 

Noes, 228.—(Division List, No. 318.) | which would not be pleasant to me, 

therefore I must refuse to let you see 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGEmoved to leave | them.’’ He had known valuable col- 
out the words ‘‘and is,’’ and to insert in- | lections to which access was absolutely 
stead thereof the words ‘‘and tohave been | refused altogether. Under this clause 
accessible during the lifetime of their late | these collections would be exempted 
possessor to public view and inspection |from taxation. He thought, in return 
under reasonable conditions, and where |for exemption, there should be some 
such property is.’’ The object of the| public advantage. That was a sound 
Amendment was to confine the exemp-| principle, and he should therefore sup- 
tion under the clause to collections which | port the Amendment. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
had been accessible to the public. Many} Mr. BRYN ROBERTS also sup- 
owners had been exceedingly indulgent | ported the Amendment, as there were 
to the public, but there were exceptions. | collections from which the public did not 
THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- | derive the slightest advantage. 
CHEQUER thought that private owners} Mr. HERBERT LEWIS held that 
were exceedingly liberal in lending the| there were other difficulties, and that 
collections to exhibitions, or in opening | these collections should not be exempt. 
them to the general public. [‘‘ Hear,| He thought the Amendment might be 
hear !’’| He felt an extreme difficulty | easily deprived of its retrospective cha- 
in laying down a legislative condition as|racter, to which the Chancellor of the 
to the rights of the public in this matter. | Exchequer objected. With that view, 
The rights might be so exercised as to|he moved to amend the proposed Amend- 
become an intolerable hardship to the|ment by providing that it should not 
owner of, perhaps, one or two pictures|take effect until after the passing of 
such as would come under the operation | the Act. The possession of historical col- 
of the clause. The proposal of the |lections of works of art, of libraries with 
hon. Member was retrospective, and|rare historical manuscripts, etc., gave 
that was impracticable. He thought] to persons a peculiar interest and posi- 
that it would be perfectly impossible for | tion, and that being so, he thought it 
the Treasury or any official to ascertain |only fair that the public should be ad- 
whether, during a considerable number | mitted to some participation in the trea- 
of years, the clause under such conditions | sures. He knew of a case, however, in 
had or had not been complied with. He| which an historical student was called 
thought that, if any conditions were|upon to pay a guinea before he was 
laid down, they should be prospective | allowed to see a certain document, and 
and not retrospective. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| of other cases in which great difficulty 
Sir W. HARCOURT said it was|was found in gaining access to certain 
quite true that there would be great |manuscripts, not on the part of the 
difficulties in carrying out the proposals | general public, but of working students. 

of his hon. Friend, but that was the| He would give specific cases if necessary. 

great objection to the clause. The| He repeated that the possession of those 

clause in the Act of 1894 laid down an|historical and rare treasures gave to a 

intelligent principle, but now for the| man a far higher position than the pos- 

first time they were giving exemption to | session of a stud of racehorses or of great 
VOL. XLII. [rourtH series. | 28 
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wealth, and in that case he thought those 
persons had a corresponding duty to the 
public, If they ignored that duty their 
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collections ought not to be exempted 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


from taxation. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to. 


Mere. DALZIEL said it was 
clear that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not unfavourable to the 
principle put forward in the Amend- 
ment, and that if he could carry it out 
he would not refuse to doso. It was 
true, no doubt, that in most cases the 
proprietors of collections were willing to 
allow the public to share the beauty of 
their treasures. He would refer, by 
way of example, to one notable instance 
of generosity—that of the Duke of West- 
minster, who had thrown open his house 
in London to the public cn Sunday after- 
noons, in order that they might view his 
pictures and other works of art. [ Cheers. | 
But there were cases in which proprietors 
of collections had refused a view of their 
treasures to the public, and he knew of 
one case in which admission was refused 
even to the representatives of the Record 
Office. He had risen, however, mainly 
to make a suggestion to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who recognised that 
there was some ground for the Amend- 
ment in the interests of the public. He 
was sure that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would state that he would consider 
the question between now and the Re- 
port stage, and see whether some rule 
could not be framed to meet the purpose 
in view, his hon. Friend would withdraw 
the Amendment. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he objected to the 
Amendment, in the first place because of 
its retrospective character, but of course 
if that could be removed the case as- 
sumed a somewhat different aspect. He 
confessed that he sympathised with the 
wish expressed that some kind of return 
should be made to the public by the 
possessors of collections of objects 
of art for the advantage of exemp- 
tion which they would obtain under the 
clause in respect of those collections. 
[Cheers.| At the same time it would be 
very wrong that that return to the public 
should be exacted in such a way as to 
place the possessors of the collections in 
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any unfair position. | *‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The matter was undoubtedly one of con- 
siderable difficulty, but he would under- 
take to consider it before the Report 
stage. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Mr. LOGAN trusted that the Amend. 
ment would be so altered as to apply to 
those persons who might become pos- 
sessed of pictures in the future. The 
only justification for this clause was that 
if persons possessing pictures and other 
works of art were not to be taxed in re- 
spect of them, some benefit should be 
derived by the public by an inspection 
of them. He could not understand 
why, if he collected together four or five 
valuable horses, his successor should 
have to pay Estate Duty upon them, 
while, if he invested his money in pic- 
tures and the like, the property should 
be exempt from such duty. Instead of 
laying it down what was a national andan 
historical picture, the best course to 
adopt was to let exemption under the 
clause apply to those pictures and works 
of art to which the public had free and 
uncontrolled access. 

Sir W. HARCOURT hoped that, 
after what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated, the hon. Gentleman 
would not press the Amendment toa 
Division. There would be a fair oppor- 
tunity to consider the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Report. 
He also hoped that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would report Progress after 
the Amendment was disposed of, so as 
to afford an opportunity to discuss the 
clause as a whole. The Committee had 
now done a good day’s work. 

Viscount CRANBORNE did not 
understand that his right hon. Friend 
had made any engagement to give effect 
to the words of the hon. Member ; all 
that the right hon. Gentleman said was 
that he would consider the Amendment. 
He thought that grave inconvenience 
would attend any proposal of this kind 
if accepted, and it could not be agreed 
to without exciting the greatest opposi- 
tion from other quarters of the House. 
Though nearly every owner of curiosities 
was most anxious to show them to the 
public, anything like a specific direction 
to do so in an Act of Parliament would 
be open to great objection. He knew 4 
case where manuscripts were always 
shown to the public without any restric- 
tion, and where the signatures of many 
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important historical papers had disap- 
peared, inflicting not only a loss on the 
owners, but a loss to great historical 
curiosities. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER thought that what he had 
said had been sufficiently guarded. He 
could not promise to bring up an Amend- 
ment on Report, because the matter was 
one of extreme difficulty and delicacy, 
and it was conceivable that any pro- 
posals of the kind might really inflict 
great hardship on private individuals. 
At the same time he sympathised with 
the object of those who moved the 
Amendment ; and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would be content to leave the 
matter there. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, “ That Clause 16 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


TRUCK BILL. 


Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till To- 
morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS AOT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
{15 May] further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


UGANDA RAILWAY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 
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LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION BILL 


[H.L.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [x.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[26th June] deferred till Thursday. 
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WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.}. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


LARCENY BILL [x.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [u.t.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


BURGLARY BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


BENEFICES BILL. 
Further Proceeding on consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till Friday. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committte), deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
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INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. 
Considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment ; Bill read 
the Third time, and passed. 


BURIALS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
28th July. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [x.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


On the Motion “That the House do 
now adjourn,” 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said that in consulting, as far as 
he was able, the opinion on all sides of 
the House, he had come to the con- 
clusion that on Thursday week the 
House, might begin the discussion in 
Committee on the Irish Land Bill. 
That was not altogether a convenient 
day for his hon. Friends on his side of 
the House, as it was the day on which 
the grand juries met ; but he understood 
from them that they would not object. 
[“« Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. E. MORTON (Devonport) asked 
what would be taken after the Education 
Vote on Friday ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he hoped they might get 
through the Education Vote before the 
end of the evening, and, if so, he should 
proceed with Classes 6 and 7 of the Civil 
Service Estimates. 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
8.): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to bring on the Irish Estimates a 
week on Friday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Yes; Friday week. 


House Adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 8th July 1896. 


NATIONAL DEBT ACT, 1883 
(TERMINABLE ANNUITIES). 


Paper [presented 7th July] to be 
printed.—| No. 283.] 


CHAMBER OF LONDON. 


Accounts [presented 7th July] to be 
printed.—[ No. 284.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Chairman of Ways 
and Mrans, in the Chair. | 


Progress 7th July. 
Clause 16,— 


OBJECTS OF NATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, OR 
HISTORIC INTEREST. 


(1.) Where any property passing on the death 
of a deceased person consists of such pictur:s, 
prints, books, manuscripts, works of art, 
scientific collections, or other things not yielding 
income as appear to the Treasury to be of 
national, scientific, or historic interest, and is 
settled so as to be enjoyed in kind in succession 
by different persons, such property shall not, on 
the death of such deceased person, be aggregated 
with other property, but shall form an estate by 
itself, and, while enjoyed in kind by a person 
not competent to dispose of the same, be exempt 
from Estate Duty, but if it is sold or is in the 
possession of some person who is then compe- 
tent to dispose of the same, shall become liable 
to Estate Duty. 


(2.) The person selling the same, or for whose 
benefit the same is sold, and also the person 
being in possession and competent to dispose of 
the same, shall be accountable for the duty, and 
shall deliver on account, in accordance with 
Section 8 of the principal Act, in the case of a 
sale within one month after the sale, and in the 
case of a person coming into possession, or if in 
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| possession becoming competent to dispose, within 
| six months after he so comes into possession, or 
| becomes competent to dispose. 

: . 

| Question again proposed, “ That 
| Clause 16 stand part of the Bill.” 


| 
} 
| Debate resumed :— 
| 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said he thought their 
method of dealing with the clause had 
been considerably altered by the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last evening that he was willing to con- 
sider how the public might be in- 
demnified for what they might lose 
by the access which might be given 
to them to the works that were 
to be exempted from taxation. 
In the Act of 1894 the exemption was 
given only to articles of that description 
which were dedicated to the public, but 
here the exemption was given to articles 
which still remained in private hands 
and under private control. The exemp- 
tion applied to articles which were 
settled under a settlement. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The exemption 
from the payment of duty would only be 
| until they were sold or came into the 
possession of some person competent to 
dispose of them. 

Sm W. HARCOURT said that was 
while they were still under settlement. 
He quite understood the sentiment 
which dictated and underlay the clause, 
but in a Measure of finance of this 
character it was always dangerous to 
invade the principles upon which the 
legislation proceeded. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
He fully recognised that in his Amend- 
ments to the clause the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had carefully desired not to 
attack the principles upon which the 
Bill was founded. Allusion had been 
made to the Succession and Legacy 
Duty. The Estate Duty was not 
founded upon the same principle as the 
Legacy or Succession Duty. The Legacy 
Duty embraced the principle of con- 
sanguinity, which, of course, the Estate 
Duty did not recognise. In the same 
manner the Succession Duty was gov- 
erned by the principle of looking at the 
interest of the person who took. These 
were distinctions in principle which were 
discussed at great length in 1894, when 
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they were considering what should be 
the basis of the new Estate Duty. The 
Estate Duty looked solely to the pro- 
perty that passed ; that really was its 
foundation. 
to depart from that principle, and if 
they once did so they did not know what 
breach they might be making into the 
public revenue. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] A 
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test had been alluded to which, however, | 


was a test that ought not to be applied 
to the Probate Duty, and that was the 
question whether the property yielded 
an income. It had been sought to apply 
that test to family plate or jewels, 
which were frequently made heirlooms. 
It was said they yielded no income. 
But they would pass under will, and 
they had always paid Probate Duty, 
consequentiy the Estate Duty, following 
the same rule, left the articles subject to 
the payment of such duty. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| Another argument had been 
used that particular pictures or particu- 
lar collections might be desirable to be 
retained in particular families without 
subjecting them to the charges under the 
Estate Duty. He quite appreciated 


that, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
had found it possible, or found it possi- 


ble in the future, to make a net to let 
the small fishes through and which would 
retain the large fishes, he, for his part, 
should not object very much to sucha 
proposal. Upon the other clauses of the 
Bill, as he had already said, when deal- 
ing with indirect taxation he could not 
himself support any proposition which 
would go towards the reduction of taxa- 
tion in the present state of public finance 
and revenue of the country. But they 
were now met with the question of 
direct taxation, and it could not be dis- 
puted or denied that these things were 
the luxuries of the more wealthy, and 
they must be very careful in cases of 
direct taxation not to show undue pre- 
ference to articles which, after all, were 
articles of luxury. The right hon. 
Gentleman, or some of those who had 
argued upon this matter, had said that 
these were heirlooms, and that it was 
very hard upon a poor family to be 
obliged, on coming into possession of 
those things with which they could not 
part, to have to pay a large sum as duty 
upon them. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But 
that was not the fact. If a family was 
in a condition which made it desirable 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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jor necessary for the good of the family 
that the heirlooms should be parted with, 
| the Court of Chancery would be able to 
| order the sale of the heirlooms. 

| THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
|Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) : 
| They would have to pay the duty under 
| this clause. 

Sim W. HARCOURT: Undoubt- 
‘edly. But what he wanted to point out 
was that the duty would then be placed 
on the family who, ex hypothesi, were in 
an impoverished condition, and by the 
mere fact that the things could be sold 
the duty would be paid by that impo- 
verished family. They all knew that 
even an historical mansion itself, under 
circumstances in which the condition of 
the family required it, could be parted 
with, and, therefore, the duty would 
have to be paid upon it. He could 
not see that this clause really met the 
case of the persons whom they desired 
to relieve by it. Then they must 
look to the other side of the ques- 
tion. They all knew that persons of 
great fortune devoted a considerable 
portion of their means to the collection 
of works of this description. But he 
did not think there was any use keeping 
things in the hands of men who, if they 
could, would at once get rid of them. 
So long as they had persons who had 
collections which they were willing to 
keep, well and good ; but if they endea- 
voured by this Bill to compel collections 
to be kept in the hands of those who 
did not value them, but rather desired 
to get rid of them, they would be 
extending consideration to people who 
did not deserve to be favoured at the 
public expense. If they were making a 
present of a few thousand pounds a year 
to wealthy people they would create 
feeling in the minds of the public that 
they were doing an injustice which ought 
to be avoided. The policy of the Act 
of 1894 was, as nearly as could be, to 
make all property pay alike, and if they 
were now to select a particular class of 
property, and that, too, belonging 
mainly to rich people, and make these 
special exemptions applicable to it, they 
would create a sense of inequality which 
he thought would be very unfortunate. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He recognised the 
sentiment that had dictated the clause, 
but he saw danger in departing from 
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principles already established. He be- | Revenue, and he was quite sure the right 
lieved the clause would involve consider- | hon. Gentleman would admit that the 


able loss to the revenue in a great many icalculation of those officials as to the 


cases where the revenue ought not to| ; 
lose. He was disposed to ‘abe tai with | Probable eect om the revents of Guy 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon | clause of the kind must be received with 
Clause 16, but before criticising it respect and confidence. In introducing 
further he would rather wait to see the; the Budget he stated that the total 
result of the Chancellor of the Exche-| effect on the revenue of the alteration 
quer’s inquiries into the subject to which | which he proposed in the Death Duties 
it referred. He thought the loss to the) would amount to no more than £200,000 
public of large sums they would other-;a year. There were several clauses 
wise receive from property of this descrip- | relating to the Death Duties, each of 
tion was greater than any advantages| which would entail a loss on_ the 
which might be derived from protecting| revenue. This was only one of them, 


small persons with small property. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| 
CHEQUER said it was perfectly evident | 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had | 
just spoken had a sentiment in favour of | 
the clause, but it was struggling with | 
his financial conscience ; and he thought | 
that, if he could convince the right hon. | 
Gentleman and the Committee that | 
his expectations of enormous __loss| 


to the revenue that might occur from | 
the operation of the clause were hardly | 
well founded, much 
would disappear. 


of his objection 
The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted that if he could confine 
the operations of the clause to persons 
with small means happening to be 
possessed of valuable treasures of this 
description and unable to pay the Death 
Duties on their value, there would be 
no objection to it. But he had in his 
mind millionaires, who, having invested 
large sums in the purchase of great 
collections, might escape, through the 
operation of the clause, from the payment 
of Death Duties on a large portion of 
their fortunes. 

Sin W. HARCOURT said it was not 
only on the value of these things them- 
selves, but what they would pay on the 
rest of their fortune. A man worth 
three millions might have nearly a 
million invested in property of this 
kind. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER said that if it was a ques- 
tion of millions the rate of duty would 
not be less because this property was 
not aggregated with the rest of the 
fortune. Eight per cent. was the highest 
duty that could be paid, however many 
millions a man might be possessed of. 
He had carefully investigated the matter 
m concert with officials of the Inland 





£7,000, 000. 


| but it entailed a larger loss than any of 


the other clauses, but the total amount 
was only £200,000. He had gone into 
the matter, and he believed that under this 
clause the probable loss to the revenue 
at the outside would not be more than 
£100,000 a year. The clause was 
strictly limited to objects possessing 
historic, scientific, or national interest. 
He believed there were few collections of 
the value the right hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned. Two or three would occur 
to all of them. But anyone who fol- 
lowed the course of sales of collections 
of the kind would see that collections 
worth half a million or anything like 
that amount were rare. All valuable 
personalty of this character had been 
liable to Probate Duty for many years 
past. The average annual value of pro- 
perty of the kind liable to Probate Duty, 
including artistic objects, plate, furniture, 
jewels, and many other articles which 
would not come under the operation of 
the clause, was not more than about 
Only a comparatively 
small part of this would obtain relief 
under the clause. As the right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out, ordinary 
jewels, plate, furniture, and many works 
of art would not come under the opera- 
tion of the clause or obtain relief by it. 
It was estimated by the Inland Revenue 
that, at the outside, out of an annual 
average of £7,000,000, not more than 
£1,500,000 would be at all likely to 
obtain benefit under the clause, and 
putting that at 6 per cent.—a high 
average—it came to no more than 
£90,000 a year. He hoped that would 
diminish the fears the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had as to the financial 
operation of the clause. | ‘* Hear, 
hear !’’ | 
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*Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) objected to the clause mainly 
on principle. It appeared to be a clause 
full of difficulty, and to be unfair and 
harmful. There would be great diffi- 
culty in carrying out the clause. It 
would be extremely difficult for the 
Inland Revenue to determine what 
were objects of national interest. It 
would be most unfair to exempt from 
taxation those who, of all people, ought 
to pay. Our system of taxation had 
hitherto been to place the heaviest 
burden on those best able to bear it. That 
was a fair system, and he should like to 
see a further advance in that direction. 
They on the Opposition side were deter- 
mined that there should be no going 
back upon that principle of taxation— 
the principle that those who could afford 
to pay should pay—without a strong 
protest from them. The clause proposed 
that the wealthy classes should not pay 
duty for their works of art ; but if they 
could afford to keep those works of art, 
surely they could afford to pay for them. 
It was said that those articles did not 
bring in income; but hitherto articles 
had not been exempted from taxation 
because they did not bring in income. 
On the contrary, they were taxed for 
that very reason. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself had made the pro- 
posal that pleasure horses should be 
taxed, and pleasure horses did not bring 
in income. Again, carts were exempt 
from taxation because they were sources 
of income ; while carriages paid taxation 
because they were not sources of income. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that the object of making this 
proposal was partly in the interest of 
the public and partly in the interest 
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|buying works of art; and, therefore, 
‘even if private collections were dispersed, 
‘many of the objects would find their 
| way to the museums, where they would 
be of great advantage to the community, 
| Again—looking at the matter from the 
point of view of the public —it was hard 
on the public to exempt rich people 
‘from taxation which they ought to bear, 
| because taxation of which one class was 
relieved was always placed on some 
|other class. Therefore the clause made 
| those who had not works of art pay the 
‘taxes which those who had works of art 
ought to bear. But the clause was not 
|only unfair ; it was also anomalous. The 
clause proposed to exempt works of art 
|inside the house, but not works of art 
‘outside the house. Why should a man 
'who spent money on embellishing and 
beautifying his house outside have to 
| pay duty, while the man who spent the 
/money beautifying and embellishing his 
house inside got off free of duty? Besides, 
‘it was far easier for the public to see 
‘works of art outside a house than 
works of art inside a house. Then— 
looking at the matter from the point of 
|view of a private owner—he did 
not think that individuals wanted any 
|encouragement whatever to hoard up 
works of art. He thought that families 
were too prone to keep such collections 
_together. He knew cases of families 
‘having suffered so that works of art 
might be retained. It was said that the 
people who possessed those treasures had 
a pride in them. But there was family 
|pride and family pride. There was 
a family pride that was noble, but 
‘family picture pride and _ family 
|jewellery pride was not noble—it 
| was ignoble. Many of these collections 


of the private owner. But what was| of ancient pictures were in new families. 
the public to gain by the exemption of Something might be said for the 
works of art from taxation? The public| exemption of ancient portraits belong- 
would be losers rather than gainers. It|ing to an old family ; but, as he 
was said that one of the objects of| understood the clause, it proposed to 
the clause was to keep works of art|exempt even the ancestors of a new 
in the country. Why, then, not| family. A man might go to Wardour 
pass a law, as the Italians had done,|Street any day and buy hundreds of 
providing that no works of art should | ancient ancestors, and the clause pro- 
leave the country. That would be the! posed to exempt such pictures from duty. 
most logical course to take. But he | (Addressing Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, 
did not think that works of art would | who shook his head in contradiction to 
leave the country even if they were; Mr. Luttrell) : Will the hon. Gentleman 
brought into the market. He was glad | keep his head quiet in order that some- 
to see that the national museums were | thing may go into it? [Laughter and 
spending more money year after year in | cries of ‘‘Order !’’ | 
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CotoneEL KENYON-SLANEY 
‘ (Shropshire, Newport): I do not think 
I am out of order in expressing my dis- 
approval of this absolute travesty of 
what has been said, and what is thought 
upon this subject. [Cheers. | 

*Mr. LUTTRELL : Perhaps the hon, 
Member will allow me to say what I 
think upon the subject. I say that if 
aman goes into an old picture shop and 
buys some ancient ancestors, of which 
the market is full—— 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): I rise to order—— 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): Here is another an- 
cestor. [ Laughter and cries of ‘‘ Order! ’? | 

Mr WINGFIELD - DIGBY: The 
pictures we are considering are national 
and historical pictures, and not ancient 
ancestors. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : The decision 
as to the character of the pictures de- 
pends upon the Treasury. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS : Of course the hon. Gentleman 
is entitled to put any construction he 
pleases on the clause, but I must say 
that his remarks for the last few minutes 


are hardly relevant to the clause. [ ‘‘Hear, 
hear !”’ 


*Mr. LUTTRELL said he would show 


that his remarks were relevant. lf a 
man bought pictures of ancestors, the 
Treasury might decide that they were of 
national interest, and they would there- 
fore be exempt from duty. But he and 
his friends did not look at the matter from 
the point of view either of sentiment 
or finance alone. They objected to the 
clause on principle ; they said it was 
unfair to the general body of taxpayers ; 
and they were determined to divide 
against the clause. [ Cheers. | 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
asked whether the hon. Gentleman was 
serious in thinking that the Treasury 
would decide that pictures of ancestors 
out of Wardour Street were of national 
or historic interest ? He undertook to 
say that not a single ancestor of 
any hon. Gentleman on the other 
side of the House would be declared 
to be of national or historic interest 
—[laughter|—or, for the matter of 
that, not many ancestors of any 
hon. Members on the Government 
Benches. [Laughter.] The truth 
was that the hon. Gentleman had 
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entirely misapprehended the meaning of 
the clause. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Monmouthshire had said that the clause 
was an invasion of the principle of his 
Finance Act, which, according to the 
tight hon. Gentleman, was that all 
should pay alike. On the contrary, he 
asserted that the Finance Act established 
the principle that all should pay differ- 
ently. Ifa butler were left £1,000 by 
a millionaire, that £1,000 would pay 
£80 Estate Duty ; but if a millionaire 
were left £1,000 by a butler, the 
millionaire would have to pay only 
£20 Estate Duty on the little all 
of the deceased butler. [Laughter. | 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, 
also, that he would accept the clause 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would devise means which would enable 
the little fishes to escape through the 
meshes of the net while he caught the 
big fishes. That was an entirely false 
principle of taxation. The principle of 
small profits and quick returns, of small 
taxes over large areas, was the principle 
which every sound-minded Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would apply. The right 
hon. Gentleman also urged that the relief 
was not really given. It was given 
when it was wanted, and it was taken 
away when it was no longer wanted. 
When the property was sold or came 
into the possession of a person who was 
able to sell it, the duty rightly became 
payable. He admitted that the section 
was not a fine specimen of scientific 
drafting ; but for that he was not re- 
sponsible. [Zaughter.]| He should be 
sorry to have it said of him that he had 
drafted some of the Bills which had 
been before the House lately. [Zaugh- 
ter.| The true definition was that 
made in the Legacy Duty Act-—the 
nature of the property and the manner 
of its enjoyment. But it must be remem- 
bered that this clause represented a com- 
promise. This property was previously 
liable to the Probate Duty, but was 
relieved from that duty on becoming 
liable to Estate Duty. He saw the 
word ‘‘analogue’’ rising to the lips 
of the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
[laughter|—but he begged him to spare 
the word. Since 1894 he had spent 
weary nights in endeavouring to get into 
the right hon. Gentleman’s mind the 
principles of his own Act. {| Laughter. | 
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The Death Duties, whether Probate 
Duty, Account Duty, Legacy Duty, 
Succession Duty or Estate Duty, all had 
this in common, that they depended on 
two things—death, and property passing 
by the death. The difference between 
one Death Duty and another began only 
when the method of arriving at the rate 
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themselves of the right of entry if it 
were secured. So that the public could 
not get any adequate quid pro quo for 
this exemption. The proposed modifica- 
tions to the clause would be unworkable; 
and the clause as it stood was unwork- 
able. It was to be left to the Treasury 
to decide what were objects of national, 





and amount of duty were settled, where | scientific, and historic interest. How 
there was no difference, where they all| was the Treasury to decide? Was a 
agreed, was in making the duty depen-| Treasury clerk to go down and inspect 4 
dent on there being property that passed | { Laughter. | 
by death. Now the contention in respect} *THz CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
of the present clause was that no property| CHEQUER: The hon. Member does 
passed by death, but only a curatorship—j|not seem to remember that under the 
an unpaid curatorship involving large| 15th section of the Act of 1894 precisely 
liabilities and responsibilities. In many|the same duty is thrown upon the 
cases the people who possessed these pic- | Treasury, and there has been no difli- 
tures were extremely poor, and he was | culty in administering the Act of 1894. 
sure that the exemption would only} Mr. LABOUCHERE said that in 
affect au extremely small amount of|that case the Treasury must have been 
duty. | very considerably done. [Laughter.| It 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said that the} accounted for the small sums received by 
hon. Member was so learned on this|the Exchequer. [Laughter.] He never 
subject that he had difficulty in following | knew two “‘ friends of art’’ who agreed 
him. [Laughter.| A great deal was|as to what was a valuable picture ; and 
said about ‘‘ analogues,’’ and as he was| how could the Treasury decide where 
not sure, he asked one of the late Law |artists could not? [Laughter.| The 


Officers of the Crown what the word|exemption was a very clear advantage 
[Laughter.| That gentleman|to the owners of those collections, but 


meant. 


explained that it was not a word in the 
English language, but a species of vague 
‘*Mrs. Harris’’ introduced into legal 
proceedings. [Zaughter.| He objected 
to these exemptions as being contrary to 
the sound radical principles of finance. 
He was quite sure that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not find it pos- 
sible to meet the suggestions which had 
been made from the Opposition Benches, 
and which practically amounted to 
securing a right of entry for the public 
to the places where these pictures were 
kept. To do that would absolutely 
destroy the privacy of the owner of the 
house. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It would 
be impossible to oblige persons who _pos- 
sessed one or two valuable historical pic- 
tures to admit the public at all times. 
The noble Lord the Member for Roches- 
ter represented an historic house, where 
the fullest facilities for inspection were 
given to the public ; but the noble Lord 
must- know that forcing the owner to 
give entry to the public was a different 
thing from leaving it to his discretion. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| Then, many of those 
who owned these treasures lived in re- 
mote districts, and very few could avail 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 


where was the advantage to the public! 
Why did a man collect pictures. Asa 
general rule he collected them from 
vanity. A rich man first of all bought 
a pedigree, and then a coat-of-arms— 
[laughter |—and then he deemed it to be 
rather a correct thing, like the livery of 
his footman, to have a collection of pic- 
tures and works of art around him. 
[Laughter.; But he did not see why 
they should encourage vanity of this de- 
scription. A man who gave to charity 
was not exempted, but a man who col- 
lected a quantity of pictures in his coun- 
try house was to be exempted from taxa- 
| tion under this clause. He called atten- 
| tion to these words in the clause—‘‘ and 
| other things not yielding income.’’ This 
|was somewhat vague drafting, and he 
‘should like to know what the phrase 
;meant. Reference had been made to 
|Chatsworth. On one occasion he hap- 
|pened to be in the vicinity of Chats- 
| worth, and by the liberality of the owner 
he, among other humble people—{/augh- 
ter|—was allowed to wander about the 
|place. There were some drawings at 
Chatsworth which were valuable, but it 
| Seemed to him that the historical works 
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of art in the house were in the main 
utter rubbish. [Laughter.| He would 
mention two things as an example. 
There was a picture of the Emperor 
Nicholas which had been given to a 
former Duke of Devonshire. Would the 
Treasury regard that as a work of art ? 
[Laughter.| Then there was a malachite 
vase given by the same Emperor ; would 
that be considered an historical object 4 
[Laughter.]| What struck him as being 
beautiful and interesting at Chatsworth 
were the park and the gardens. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the pictures produced no interest, but the 
gardens were practically kept up entirely 
for the public, costing the Duke of 
Devonshire a large amount of money. 
Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
include the gardens? [The CHancELLor 
of the Excnequer dissented.] Why 
not? [Laughter.| After all, it was 
just as useful to adorn nature as to imi- 
tate nature. |Zaughter.| He appre- 
hended that in the reading of this clause 
a Judge might decide that ‘‘ other 
things ”’ 
was urged that owners derived no 
moneyed interest from the pictures ; 


but that could be said of a great many 


other things. Owners at least derived 
some interest, because they obtained the 
unearned increment in them, and the 
enhanced value that attached to them 
during the lapse of years. Supposing a 
life owner of pictures were to take them 
out of the country. He would derive a 
benefit from this exemption, and the 
public would derive no advantage of any 
kind. If the owner wanted to sell them 
he had only to apply to the Court of 
Chancery to show that his means ren- 
dered it necessary to sell. Why inter- 
fere with that provision and encourage 
owners not to go to the Court of Chan- 
cerry? The public had, and could have 
no equivalent for the exemption which 
was being given in these cases. If the 
Government were to schedule the great 


works of art in the country as was done 


in Italy, and to forbid them from being 
taken out of the country, then he could 
understand the owners receiving some 
kind of guid pro quo. In Italy a man 
was not allowed to sell works of art out 
of the country. If he did so he was 
called upon to pay the amount he had 
received to the Treasury. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that 


would include the gardens. It} 
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which would be lost 
to the Treasury was £90,000 per 
annum. He suspected that the amount 
would be considerably more, because as 
soon as a person knew that he could 
escape from paying the debt he would 
seek to escape. But it was the rich who 
were to receive the benefit of this 
£90,000. Take the Rothschilds for 
example. In many things they were 
very generous, but they were great col- 
lectors of objects of art. They were 
always raising the price of objects of art 
by one member of the family competing 
against the other. [Laughter.| At the 
lowest estimate it might be taken that 
the Rothschilds had £1,000,000 invested 
in objects of art ; and this £1,000,000 
at 8 per cent. represented £80,000. 
| Were the Government going to give to 
|the Rothschild family this exemption, 
|representing to each successive genera- 
tion of this wealthy and highly-respect- 
able family a sum of £80,000 per genera- 
tion? [Laughter.; Did the Govern- 
ment not think that the Opposition would 
go to the country and point out what had 
|been done? [Laughter.| An Agricul- 
tural Relief Bill was not enough, but 
apparently all the rich men were to be 
benefited in this way as well. It was 
not fair and reasonable finance. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Sir W. HARCOURT agreed with 
his hon. Friend in what he had said. 
The orthodox exponent of this clause, 
the hon. Member for Lynn Regis, had 
made it more difficult for the Opposition 
to deal with this clause than before. He 
had pointed out its invidious character 
as shown by the distinction contained in 
the clause, and the hon. Gentleman had 
.put the dots on the i’s in the matter, 
for he had said they could not benefit 
by it because none of their ancestors 
were of historic or national importance. 
[Laughter.| The distinction was ap- 
parently drawn by the dividing line be- 
tween Parties in the House, and there- 
fore the Members of the Opposition were 
to get no benefit, while the £90,000 
were to go to Members opposite. 
[Laughter.| He presumed that they 
might claim the hon. Member for Lynn 
Regis as a person of national and his- 
toric importance, and that in time his 
picture would be hung up in the Trea- 
sury as the unsuccessful opponent of the 
Act of 1894. [ZLaughter.] The great 


the amount 
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danger of this clause was the invidious 
and unfair character of the distinction. 
Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- 
set, S.) had a great deal of sympathy 
with the sentimental aspect of this case, 
but he did not see how hon. Members 
could forget that, when Liberals sat op- 
posite, this question was raised on the 
Finance Act of 1894. The present At- 
torney General brought an Amendment 
forward on that Act embodying a similar 
principle to that now embodied in this 
clause —namely, the whittling down 
of taxation. But the House then 
had so little sympathy with the 
Amendment that the Attorney Gene- 
ral was beaten by a majority of 48. 
Many hon. Members regarded the ques- 
tion from the point of view as to whether 
the clause indicated bad finance or not. 
For his own part he thought it was very 
bad finance indeed, and looking at the 
matter from a sentimental point of view, 
he contended that on that ground it was 
unjust, because it did not go far enough. 
There was no sentiment entertained for 
the poor man who had no family settle- 
ments. The benefit under the clause 
was to be given only to those rich 
families which could afford to have 


family settlements, but the poor man, 
who had no such settlements, was dis- 
regarded, and would have to pay the 


duty. For, as he read the clause, it 
would apply only to those families which 
had settlements. He thought, there- 
fore, that there was great force in the 
contention of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, that the effect of the 
clause would only be to relieve the rich, 
and the richest classes in the country, 
people who were well able to pay the 
duty. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] He sup- 
ported the Finance Bill of 1894 because 
it went on the principle of making people 
pay who had the ability to pay. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that this particular exemption would not 
cost more than £100,000, and he could 
not help thinking that if the right hon. 
Gentleman were rich enough to give up 
this amount, he might have devoted it 
to a remission of taxation in a much 
better and juster form than for the 
benefit of the wealthy men who did not 
want the relief. For instance, he might 
have devoted it to the relief of the dis- 
tressed tenant-farmers of the country by 
a reduction of taxation under Schedule 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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B. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Here was a 
case of real necessity for relief, but such 
could not be said of those who were rich 
enough to keep valuable works of art, 
The Government, therefore, had an op- 
portunity of really benefiting the ten- 
ant-farmers of the country by granting 
remission of taxation to them under 
Schedule B to the amount stated, and 
it could thus be done without extra 
charge upon the Exchequer. He hoped 
the Amendment would be pressed to a 
Division, and that it would be supported 
by Members on both sides of the House, 
who did not regard the question as one 
of Party. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

*Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham, who ventured to take part in the 
Debate, because he had in 1894 en- 
deavoured during the Finance Bill 
discussion, to secure the immunity of 
historic manuscripts, which were in 
settlement from the succession duties, 
said he believed that large numbers 
of gentlemen who held valuable manu- 
scripts and collections of works of art 
would thank the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the proposed relief, not alto- 
gether from financial considerations, but 
as a matter of justice. Some remarks 
had been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Monmouth- 
shire, about certain proprietors of works 
of art having refused access to their 
collections, but his experiences of the 
possessors of such collections and of 
valuable manuscripts was that they were 
always ready to give students or inquirers 
access to them. Evidence of that was 
furnished by the readiness which had 
been shown to have valuable manuscripts 
inspected and catalogued by the His- 
torical Manuscript Commission, and he 
believed the effect of the clause would be 
to increase, if possible, the desire of 
those who held valuable historical docu- 
ments and pictures to throw them open 
to inspection, and would thereby lead 
to a greater diffusion of literary and art 
knowledge throughout the country. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that if hon. Gentle 
men on the Opposition side of the House 
believed that the clause would have the 
effect that the hon. Member for Clapham 
said it would have, he was sure they 
would vote for it. But he and they 
strongly doubted that the clause would 
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have that effect ; they doubted that it 
was a wise provision, and he thought the 
Committee ought to divide upon it. He 
certainly believed that the Treasury was 
likely to be imposed upon to a formid- 
able extent, as had been stated, in regard 
to the valuation of pictures, because of 
the well-known fashion which often 
caused such pictures—perhaps acquired 
under peculiar circumstances—to rise in 
value in the market to an extraordinary 
extent. He could state privately the 
case of a picture which originally cost 
£4—just the value of the frame—but | 
which, if put up for sale in the market 
at the present time, would fetch £20,000. | 
That was not the only case of the kind | 
he could mention. He knew of two! 
other pictures which, though of merely | 
nominal value a few years ago, would | 
now fetch thousands of pounds. Some | 
hon. Members seemed to doubt the'| 
statement of the hon. Member for North- | 
ampton when he referred to the great | 
value which accrued to pictures and | 
works of art in the progress of time. But | 
the statement was a fact which could be | 
brought to the test of experience. As | 
an illustration they might take the Straw- 
berry Hill collection. They knew the! 





dates and prices of the purchases of the | 
pictures and miniatures when purchased | 
by Horace Walpole, and all those objects | 
were of the historical character contem- 


plated by the clause in question. Well, 
it was known, in reference to the minia- 
tures especially, that the value of the 
collection had risen a hundredfold in a} 
period of 150 years. The whole was 
sold 100 years after Walpole bought it, 
anda great deal was sold again exactly 
50 years later. It was a fact that the 
value of these collections increased at a 
remarkable rate in the course of time. 
These were examples of the enormous 
rise in works of art of real value such | 
as were contemplated by the clause. In| 
the case of great and notorious collec- | 
tions the Treasury might escape im-| 
position by sending an expert to value, | 
but in that of the small collections, espe- | 
cially of books, he was confident the | 
Treasury would be deceived to a| 
great extent in regard to valuation. | 
As to the enormous value of the collec- | 
tions, and as to the fact that the nation | 
did not receive what it ought to in| 
respect of them, there could be no doubt | 
in the mind of any one—except the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the 
whole the clause was one they ought to 
oppose. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said the right hon. Baronet 
appeared to think that these collections 
did not pay what they ought, and that 
by this clause the collectors were to be 
given an enormous boon. He agreed 
that in many cases the valuation for 
Probate Duty of collections had been 
much below the mark, but surely that 
was no argument against the clause. 
If valuations could be conducted better 
in the future than in the past, no one 
would be more glad than himself. He 
trusted that now the Committee would 
come to a decision. 


Question put :— 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 178 
Noes, 74.—(Division List, No. 319). 


Clause 17,— 


ALLOWANCE OF SUCCESSION DUTY, ETC., 
PAID OUT OF CAPITAL BEFORE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF 57 & 58 vicrT. c. 30. 
Where on the death of a deceased person 

estate duty becomes payable by a person in 
respect of any property passing under a settle- 
ment made by a will or disposition which took 
effect before the commencement of the principal 
Act, and before that commencement any duty 
mentioned in paragraphs three to five of the 
First Schedule to the principal Act has been 
paid or is payable under the same will or dis- 
position on the capital value of the property, 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue shall allow 
the duty so paid or payable as a deduction from 
the estate duty to the extent to which it has 
been paid or is payable in respect of the property 
for which estate duty is payable. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) asked for an explanation of 
the clauses. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Ropert Finay, Inverness Burghs) said 
the clause made only the fair allowance 
in the cases with which it dealt. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 18 agreed to. 


Clause 19,— 


RATE OF INCOME TAX FOR 1896-7. 


Income Tax for the year beginning on the 
sixth day of April one thousand eight hundred 
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and ninety-six, shall be charged at the rate of 
eightpence. 


Part I. of the Finance Act, 1894, is in the Act 
referred to as “‘ the principal Act.’’ 


*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) moved an Amendment, of 
which he said he had not given notice, 
to deal with the Income Tax on the 
graduated scale. His Amendment was 
to insert after the word “charged,” the 
words :-— 


“In the case of incomes under five hundred 
pounds a year at the rate of fourpence, between 
five hundred and seven hundred and fifty pounds 
a year at the rate of sixpence, between seven 
hundred and fifty and one thousand pounds a 
year eightpence.” 


His proposal was that for incomes under 
£500 a year a rate of 4d. in the pound, 
between £500and £750 6d. in the pound; 
and between £750 and £1,000 8d. in 
the pound. He was precluded by the 
Standing Orders from carrying the prin- 
ciple of graduation any higher, because 
it was not competent for a private 
Member to move to lay an increased 
charge on any class of taxpayers. If, 


however, the Government accepted the 
principle there would be nothing to pre- 


vent them from increasing the scale of 
Income Tax upon incomes above £1,000 
a year. This would prevent the Revenue 
from suffering any loss. His object in 
moving the Amendment was to esta- 
blish a graduated Income Tax and this 
was an object which had commended 
itself already to the House. The 
Finance Act of 1894 established once 
for all the principle of graduation, and 
there was no reason why that principle 
should not be adapted to the Income 
Tax as it was now adopted in the case 
of the Death Duties. He did not con- 
tend that the lower middle classes should 
not contribute to the taxation of the 
country; all that he contended was 
that they actually paid more than 
their share in proportion to their means. 
He should probably be met by the 
reply that if this were adopted it 
would raise a considerable difficulty 
in the way of the collection of the 
tax, but he ventured to think that these 
were difficulties which could be easily 
overcome. He would probably be met 
by the argument that it would be diffi- 
cult to aggregate the whole of a man’s 
income for the purpose of assessing the 
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rate of taxation which he should be called 
upon to pay. But that would be nothing 
compared to the difficulties which were 
now placed in the way of men of small 
incomes claiming the remission of Income 
Tax to which they are now entitled, and 
he urged that they should try to make 
those difficulties less. He confessed that 
he saw very little difficulty in the way of 
a man aggregating his income. The 
principle was adopted in the Finance 
Act of 1894 under parallel circumstances, 
The result of his Amendment would be 
that it would be possible to relieve 
incomes under £1,000 a year, and thus 
take from the shoulders of those who 
had to bear a heavy and disproportionate 
burden of taxation a little of the load 
they had now to bear. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER said that the hon. Member 
had raised a very large question without 
any notice whatever. He seemed to 
|think that to alter the present system 
‘of levying the Income Tax would be a 
very simple, light and easy matter. He 
could assure him that no one who had 
studied the Income Tax would be of that 
opinion. What the hon. Member pro- 
posed was that they should adopt 
the principle of graduation in con- 
nection with the Income Tax. There 
was a great deal to bo said in regard 
to a graduated Income Tax, but his 
belief was that if an attempt were 
made to work it out it would be found 
to be an impossibility. He entirely 
declined to argue this question now, as 
it had not been fairly raised, either as 
regarded himself or as regarded a matter 
of such great importance. 

*Mr. LUTTRELL said he hoped his 
hon. Friend would press this question to 
a division. Many of them believed in 
the system of graduation because they 
believed it was the only way by which 
they could make the broadest shoulders 
bear the heaviest burden. This was an 
old question, and he was quite sure 
that, although the question might have 
been approached hastily, there were 
few men more able to express their 
opinions upon it than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that it would be 
almost an impossibility to carry it 
out, but he would remind him that other 
countries had carried out and had made 
proposals in this respect. France made 
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such a proposal only the other day, and| Amendment not having been placed 
the reason why it was not passed was|on the Notice Paper. He was not 
not because of the impossibility of carry-| quite sure that his views on the 
ing it out. If the French Government | subject were in conformity with Con- 
were able to make proposals which were|servative orthodoxy, and it might be 
feasible, why were we not able? He| that there was much to be said in favour 
could not believe that it was inability to|of the graduation of the Income Tax. 
draw up a feasible scheme. He believed | If the matter was pressed to a division, 
that the opposition of the Chancellor of | however, he should have to record his 
the Exchequer was because he was| vote against the Amendment, simply on 
opposed to it in principle. They (on the} the ground that the matter could not 
Opposition side) were in favour of the) then be suitably discussed. He had not 
principle, and he, being strongly in favour | known that this question was likely to 
of the principle, would consequently vote | be raised. 
for this Amendment. Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said the hon. 
Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei-| Gentleman who had just sat down was 
cester) said he would not deal with the| not aware of the fact that this question 
financial arguments. The right hon.| was discussed on the introduction of that 
Gentleman had admitted that it was a| Bill, and that Chancellors of the Ex- 
very important matter. He rather! chequer for the last dozen years had had 
agreed that it would not be quite| this question forced upon them at that 
reasonable to expect the Chancellor of | stage. He himself had moved practically 
the Exchequer to agree to this Amend-| the same Amendment when the right 
ment. He wished, however, that the) hon. Member for West Monmouthshire 
right hon. Gentleman could place him-| was Chancellor of Exchequer, and it was 
self in the position of persons with an seconded by the hon. Member for East 
income under £500 a year, with positions | Islington. It had also been raised when 
to keep up which involved an enormous the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
strain upon their resources. He could| was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
not but think that, if this system was | right hon. Gentleman had not said that 
adopted, it would improve the revenue’ he was opposed to the proposal on prin- 
of the country, as there would be less | ciple any more than had previous 
evasion and less friction. He wished | Chancellors o° the Exchequer, but had 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed it on the ground of difficulty. 
would go a step further than the admis-| The principle of graduation was due to 
sion of the importance of this question, | a large extent to the Conservative Party, 
and promise that between that time and | as Sir Stafford Northcote had made the 
his next Budget he would thoroughly | greatest progress in regard to gradua- 
consider this matter, and, if possible, | tion, and his limit of £400 had after- 
meet them in some degree in that Budget. | wards been increased to £500 by the 
It was so difficult for a rich man like the | right hon. Member for West Monmouth- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—[The | shire. In the Budget of 1894 they had 
CHaNcELLOR of the Excnequer dis-|a still further development of the 
sented|—at all events, the right hon.| principle. He pointed out that there 
Gentleman was not in the position of the| were two classes who paid taxes—those 
man with between £300 and £500 a year. | who paid on money which they earned, 
*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-/and those who paid on incomes derived 
CHEQUER said the hon. Member | from banks or joint stock companies, etc. 
seemed to forget the abatements. With regard to the latter class, he 
Mr. BROADHURST said that clerks|did not think there would be so 
and others had great difficulty in obtain-| much difficulty as was sometimes stated. 
ing these abatements and exceptions, as | It was always difficult to know when to 
their time was so occupied. bring forward an Amendment of this 
*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, | character. When it was moved in Com- 
N.) hoped this Amendment would not/ mittee they were told that it ought to 
be pressed to a division. It would be|be moved on the Report, and when it 
very ill-advised to do so, in view of the| was brought forward on the Report they 
fact that the Committee had not had| were told that they were too late and 
sufficient notice of the matter the| that their Amendment should have been 
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moved in Committee. In these circum- 
stances the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
be surprised at the Amendment being 
pressed at the present stage of the Bill. 
It must be remembered that the middle 
classes paid more towards the Income 
Tax than any other section of the com- 
munity, and that the greater part of 
their income was derived from their 
professions or trades. It was not fair to 
place burdens upon such people which 
they were unable to bear. He was sorry 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say that he 
could not accept the Amendment, 
especially as the lower middle class, to 
whom it would give some relief, were a 
very powerful class, and paid such a 
large sum into the Exchequer by way of 
Income Tax. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) thought that upon the ques- 
tion of order it would be competent to 
hon. Members to bring forward the sub- 
ject of a graduated Income Tax upon 
the question that the clause stand part 
of the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that he had no objection to a 
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graduated Income Tax in point of prin- 
ciple, but alleged that it was impracti- 
cable to carry the idea into effect, 
because it would be impossible to ascer- 
tain with sufficient exacitude the amount 
of each man’s income upon which the 


tax was to be levied. He should like to 
know upon what ground it was imprac- 
ticable to carry out the idea. He 
admitted there was a difficulty in ascer- 
taining the amount of income which a 
man derived from undisclosed mortgages, 
and he believed that the Exchequer was 
deprived of thousands of pounds every 
year because men were not sufficiently 
honest to declare the amount of income 
which they derived from those sources. 
There were many people who were enjoy- 
ing an income of from £1,500 to £2,000 
a year, who only made a return to the 
Income Tax of £300 a year, and it was 
only after their death that it was ascer- 
tained that they had been paying on a 
less income by £1,200 or £1,500 per 
annum than they ought to have done. 
He could not understand why the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should object to what he 
called an inquisitorial inquiry into the 
Dr. Clark. 
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sources of income of the millionaire 
which he permitted in the case of the 
schoolmaster or of other professional 
men. The Exchequer had no check 
upon those who possessed large incomes, 
Another point to which he desired to 
draw the right hon. Gentleman’s atten. 
tion was that which related to the 
income derived from joint stock com- 
panies. At present Income Tax was 
paid by the companies themsélves upon 
the dividend which a man received, and 
therefore he did not include the amount 
of income so derived in his Income Tax 
return, with a result that he claimed a 
reduction of the tax to which he was not 
entitled. It would be better, in his 
view, that the companies, instead of 
paying the Income Tax on the dividend, 
should make a return to the Income Tax 
Commissioners of the amounts they paid 
to each of their shareholders, and thus 
compel a man to disclose the whole of 
the income. 

*Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (Yorks., 
W.R., Spen Valley) admitted that there 
were great difficulties in arriving at a 
satisfactory scheme for graduating 
Income Tax, but he was of opinion that 
those difficulties were not altogether 
insuperable. Where the tax was paid 
by large companies, and also where it 
was paid by the oceupiers of houses, 
there was extreme difficulty, and he was 
afraid if they got away from that method 
of collecting the tax they would losea 
great amount of the tax. But it seemed 
to him that, in the cases of incomes 
earned in business, or by a profession, 
or in the cases of salaries, graduation 
might rightly be adopted. As far as he 
was concerned, he should be fairly well 
satisfied if that were done. But 
persons in the position of deriving 
income from investments and landed 


| property were not in a position to claim 


so much consideration. There was 4 
distinct difference between the two cases 
of income. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If a 
man earned an income by his own pro- 
fession, efforts, or in business, it was, 80 
to speak, a temporary income, that was, 
an income which was liable to cease in 
or with his own lifetime. If the income 
was derived from investment that was 
something like a permanent income, and 
there was not the same necessity to give 
relief in that case. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’] 
There would be no difficulty whatever in 


— 
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uating the tax on earned incomes, | stead thereof the words ‘‘sevenpence half- 
business incomes, and on salaries. In| penny.’’ The hon. Gentleman explained 
the case of incomes derived from invest- | that his object inmoving thereduction was 
ment the difficulty which had been not to reduce the amount of revenue which 
alluded to had to be faced now to a | the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
certain extent, because when the tax- receive, but to suggest to him that there 
payer claims abatement he has to prove 'was a method of levying the tax by 
that his total income is under £400 or | which 74d. would then produce as much 


£500. Though he admitted that the|as 8d. did under the present arrange- 
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Amendment of his hon. Friend was not | ment, while it would be much more 
the most practicable scheme, he thought | equitable than the existing system. He 


| 
| 
| 


the tax might be levied on all incomes | suggested, as a matter of general prin- 


derived from investment by a fixed | ciple, that all payers of Income Tax 


poundage, and abatement be allowed in 
each case where the payer could prove 
that his total income was under a fixed 
amount. He repeated that he thought 
graduation could be fairly adopted in 
cases of salaries and professional incomes, 
but in regard to incomes derived other- 
wise from investments, he thought that 
question was not one which had been 
fairly faced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or by the officials of the 
Inland Revenue. He was sure that it 
would give satisfaction to many Members 
of the House if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, before he introduced his 
next Budget, would consider that phase 
of the question, with a view to adopting 
it if possible. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that of course he 
would consider what hon. Members had 
said on this question. 
did not see any sulution of the difficulty, 
but, of course, it was his duty to consider 
the question, and he would do so. 


Question put, “ That those words be | 


there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 84 ; 
Noes, 168.—(Division List, No. 320.) 


On the return of the CHaArrMAN of 
Ways and Means, after the usual 
interval, 


Clause 19, — 


RATE OF INCOME TAX FOR 1896-7. 


Income tax for the year beginning of sixth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-six, shall be charged at the rate of 
eightpence. 


Mr. WHITTAKER moved to leave out 
the word ‘‘ eightpence,’’ and to insert in- 


At present he! 


earning the same rate of income should 
pay the same Income Tax. His 
grievance was that agriculturists, and 
those who had nursery and market 
gardens, did not pay on their actual 
income. He did not wish them to pay 
on profits they did not make, but when 
they did make profits they ought to pay 
at the same rate as anyone else who 
made profits in any other industry. The 
arrangement under which farmers were 
let off the greater part of the Income 
Tax, while others had to pay who were 
making the same income, made a 
difference of more than £1,000,000 to 
the revenue, which meant that other 
members of the community had to pay 
an extra Income Tax of one halfpenny 
in the pound in order that the farmers 
might be so largely relieved of the 
Income Tax. That was most unjust and 
inequitable. At the present time the 
farmer was the most lightly-taxed indi- 
vidual in this country, so far as the 
Income Tax was concerned. The total 
rental value of the land in the United 
| Kingdom was £56,000,000, but the 
| persons who occupied the land and tilled 
\the soil only paid in Income Tax 
| £190,000 a year. If they were assessed 
at the same rates as others they would 
pay £1,500,000, and 73d. in the pound 
would make them pay £1,250,000 a 
year, and would, therefore, produce 
more than the £1,000,000 which would 
be required to enable the Income Tax to 





jbe reduced to 7}d. That meant that 


other people were paying the £1,000,000 
a year in order that the farmer might 
escape a payment to which he would be 
liable did he make the same income out 
of any other industry. The farmer was 
assessed under Schedule B at one-third 
of his rent, or of his actual profits, 
_whichever might be the least. That, of 


itself, was a most inequitable method. 
| 
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The result was that if his rent or actual 
profit was £480 a year, he escaped the 
payment of the Income Tax altogether, 
because being assessed at only one-third 
of that sum gave £160, which brought 
him within the limit of exemption. If 
a trader or anyone else had an income of 
£480 a year he was only entitled —— 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : I rise, Sir, to.a point of 
order. The hon. Member proposes to 
move a reduction of the Income Tax 
from 8d. to 74d., yet, on a matter which 
he is quite entitled to raise, he is raising 
another issue altogether, namely, that 
the farmers, on Schedule B, are not 
taxed as much as they ought to be. He 
was ruled out of order in the Amend- 
ments he placed on the Paper upon that 
subject, and I venture to submit that he 
is really out of order in raising it now. 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS : The hon. Member is entitled 
to move to reduce the Income Tax 
from 8d. to 74d., or to strike the 
whole of Clause 19 out, but I do not 
think he is entitled to go into the 
question of Schedule B. That is specially 
dealt with in the next clause, and if he 
deals with it in the present clause it is 
obvious that the same matter may be 
dealt with twice over, which would be 
quite contrary to the rule governing the 
proceedings in Committee. 

*Mr. WHITTAKER : I respectfully 
submit I cannot raise it on the next 
clause, as you have ruled my Amend- 
ments out of order. I was giving a 
reason now why the reduction should be 
made. 

*The CHAIRMAN or WAYS AnpD 
MEANS : Ifthe Amendments are out 
of order on Clause 20, which deals 
with Schedule B., it is obvious they would 
be equally out of order on Clause 19 
which does not. The hon. Member 
is entitled to move to reduce the 8d. to 
any other sum, but he cannot raise the 
question of how this particular deficit is 
to be met, which would be caused, sup- 
posing his Amendment were to be 
carried. 

*Mr. WHITTAKER: I am afraid if 
I am out of order in discussing the 
reasons why I wish it to be one half- 
penny less, I cannot continue my 
remarks on this head, therefore I con- 
tent myself by simply moving the 
Amendment. 


Mr. Whittaker. 
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*THE CHANCELLOR or rue EX. 
CHEQUER: I am afraid I have only 
to say, in answer to the Amendment, 
that I cannot spare the money. 


Question put, “That the word ‘eight 
pence’ stand part of the clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 222; 
Noes, 58.—(Division List, No. 321.) 


Clause 20,— 


APPLICATION OF INCOME TAX ACTS, 


(1.) Where this or any other Act enacts that 
income tax shall be charged in any year at any 
rate, there shall be charged, levied, and paid 
during that year in respect of all property, 
profits, and gains respectively described or com- 
prised in the several schedules A, B,C, D, 
and E. in the Income ‘Tax Act, 1853, the tax at 
that rate : 

for every twenty shillings of the annual value 

or amount of property, profits, and gains 


chargeable under Schedules A, C, D, or— 


E in the said Act; and 

for every twenty shillings of one third of the 
annual value of lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, and heritages chargeable under 
Schedule B. in the said Act in respect of the 
occupation thereof. 

(2.) The deduction of one-eighth out of the 
duties chargeable under Schedule B= shall 
cease, 

(3.) All enactments relating to income tax 
which are for the time being in force shall apply 
to the duties of income tax from time to time 


| granted by any Act, so far as the same are,con- 


sistent with that Act. 


*Mr. WHITTAKER moved that In- 
come Tax should be applied for every 
20s. “‘of one-third” of the annual value 
or amount of property, profits, and gains 
chargeable under Schedules A, C, D, 
or E. of the Income Tax Act, 1853. He 
said the object of the Amendment was 
to secure that the assessment of all kinds 
of property should be on the same basis. 
It was desirable the Committee should 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
extraordinary exemption of farmers’ pro- 
fits from payment of a due proportion of 
the Income Tax. Whatever profits they 
made they should pay on them in precisely 
the same way and at the same rate as 
those who derived their income in other 
ways did. Ifa manearned £900 a year 
he paid Income Tax at 8d. in the pound, 
but if assessed under Schedule B he 
was only assessed at one-third of the 
£900—namely £300. From this he had 
an exemption of £160 which brought 
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the amount on which he paid Income 
Tax to £140. That was most unjust and 
unequitable. “ Hear, hear ! ” It 
meant that on Schedules A, C, D, and E 
aman with £900 would pay an Income 
Tax of £30, but with precisely the same 
income under Schedule B it would be 
£3 13s. 4d. Whatever the income or 
whatever the source of it, the tax should 
be at the same rate. He did not say 
that farmers should pay on income they 
did not earn, but when they made the 
same income as other people they should 
pay the same. The practical result of 
the present arrangement was that we 
were losing a million a year that farmers 
might be relieved of their Income Tax, 
and others should pay an additional 
half-penny in the pound to make up for 
the tax remitted to the farmer. The 
House had recently assisted the farmer 
in his rates, partly on the ground that 
he was heavily taxed, whereas the fact of 
the matter was, he was the most lightly 
taxed individual in the community. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said the effect of the 
Amendment would be to reduce the 
Revenue from the Income Tax by 
£10,000,000 a year; and the reason of 
this extraordinary proposal was that 
farmers at present did not pay Income 
Tax enough. [Laughter.| For many 
years it had been considered by Parlia- 
ment, in times when farming was far 
more prosperous, that the assessment for 
Income Tax on farmers might fairly be 
taken on one-half the rent in England 
and one-third in Scotland and Ireland 
—one-eighth being deducted from that 
half on account of the payment of tithe 
—until in 1894, when, on the Motion of 
the Liberal Government of which the 
hon. Gentleman was a supporter—the 
position of the farmer in England being 
then notoriously a bad one—the assess- 
ment for Income Tax was practically 
reduced to one-third, as in Scotland and 
Ireland. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] He admitted 
that Schedule B_ returne 
the Revenue. But the reason was that 
farmers, with few exceptions, made very 
small profits. A more extraordinary 
proposal than a proposal to increase the 
assessment for Income Tax on farmers, 
considering the time at which it was 
made, he had never heard in the 
House. [ Hear, hear!”] The hon. 
Gentleman was quite entitled to make 
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it, but any one who knew anything 
about agriculture, knew that there was 
no real ground for believing that 
farmers were not taxed according to 
their capacity. [Cheers.] 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would say—if, 
as he had asserted, he thorougly under- 
stood agriculture—that a farmer who 
paid £900 per annum in rent had only 
a profit of £300? 

*Tuoe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER replied that he knew from 
his own knowledge that farmers who 
paid £900 a year rent lived in a very 
different way now from what they did 
20 or 30 years ago. [“ Hear, hear!”] 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee) said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer complained of the extra- 
ordinary time at which the Amendment 
was moved. But the right hon. 
Gentleman must remember that the 
House had just made an enormous 
addition to the resources of the farmer. 
[Opposition cheers. | 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: But you say the benefit 
of the Rating Bill will go to the land- 
lord. [Cheers.| 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said he was 
accepting the word of Ministers that 
the benefit of the Bill would go to the 
tenants. Why, then, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should say that this was 
an extraordinary time to move such an 
Amendment he could not make out. 
But he had admitted that the proposal 
to reduce the proceeds from the Income 
Tax by an enormous amount was one 
the House could not accept. The 
Amendment was moved by his hon. 
Friend as a protest against the dis- 
crimination which was made in the 
matter of the Income Tax in favour of 
a particular class. 

*ToeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that if the hon. 
Gentleman wished for an explanation of 
the discrimination of which he com- 
plained, let him go to an authority 
which he would not dispute—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
mouthshire, who, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that reduced the farmer’s 
assessment for Income Tax from one- 
half the rent to one-third of the rent, a 
proposal which the hon. Gentleman him- 
self supported. [Cheers.] But he rose 
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principally to accept the admission from 
the Front Opposition Bench that the 
benefits of the Rating Bill were to go 
to the tenants—([lowd Opposition cries of 
“ No” }|—and that being so, when Parlia- 
ment was giving a considerable boon to 
the tenants with one hand it ought not 
to take it away with the other. [ Cheers. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) 
said that he would remind the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thas they were now 
dealing with totally different circum- 
stances from the circumstances of last 
year so far as the farmer was concerned. 
The reduction by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the farmers’ assess- 
ment from one-half to one-third, last year, 
was intended as a relief to agriculture. 
The present Government had, according 
to their own statement, given the farmer 
substantial relief by the Agricultural 
Rating Bill, and that justified to some 
extent a reconsideration of the position 
of the farmers so far as taxation was 
concerned. Therefore his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dundee was not incon- 
sistent, as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer insinuated, in supporting relief to 
the farmer last year and suggesting its 
revision this year. Again, he did not 
understand his hon. Friend to have 
made the admission that the benefits of 
the Rating Bill would go to the farmer. 
His hon. Friend merely accepted the 
statement of Ministers on the point for 
the purposes of his argument. Certainly, 
the Opposition had never accepted the 
doctrine that the Rating Bill was for 
the benefit of the tenants. 

Mr. CHARLES McLAREN (Leices- 
ter, Bosworth) thought his hon. Friend 
should withdraw the Amendment. It 
would reduce the amount of Income Tax 
payable by the landlord on his assured 
rent to the level of the amount of 
Income Tax payable by the farmer on 
his uncertain profit. The Amendment 
would, therefore, make a still greater 
present to the landlord than the Rating 
Bill. He thought the tax under Sche- 
dule B was an unjust tax, and he should 
like to see it abolished altogether. 
However small the scale on which the 
farmer might be taxed, he was con- 
stantly charged under Schedule B on 
profits that could never have existed. 

*Mr. WHITTAKER said his object in 
moving the Amendment was to raise 
discussion, and as he had no wish to put 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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the Committee to a Division upon it, he 
desired to withdraw the Amendment, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. STRACHEY moved to leave out 
**third’’ and to insert ‘‘ fourth.’’ The 


]| object of the Amendment was to reduce 


the assessment on farmers for Income 
Tax under Schedule B from one-third to 
one-fourth the rent ; and in that it wag 
only following up the policy of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who ex- 
pressed his great sympathy with the 
distress from which tenant-farmers were 
suffering, and regretted that circum- 
stances prevented him giving them 
further relief. It was a small thing he 
was asking for by his Amendment. The 
amount raised last year under Schedule 
B was only £189,000, sce that the con- 
cession, if granted, would be a small 
one. His object in moving the Amend- 
ment was not to secure a great boon to 
the farmers—for that, as he had shown, 
it could not mean—but to give the 
present Government the opportunity of 
following up the act of justice done to 
the farmers by the late Libera] Govern- 
ment. It was no use saying that there 
was no money available for the distressed 
tenant-farmers, when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had just been giving 
money lavishly to the wealthy classes. 
*TH~E CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER thought that the hon. 
Member could not appreciate the position 
of the farmer under the existing law. 
The farmer never paid Income Tax on 
more than one-third of his rent, how- 
ever large the profits made ; and, if he 
made no profits at all, he could apply 
to be assessed under Schedule D, or 
might appeal for a remission of the tax, 
and so escape Income Tax altogether. 
Farmers’ profits were by no means large, 
but there must be cases where they were 
more than one-fourth of the rent ; and 
therefore he did not think it would be 
fair to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E) 
thought the case against the Amend- 
ment was overwhelming, because the 
present law afforded ample protection to 
farmers who were making no profits. 
But where the law was unjust was in 
making no provision for taxing to the 
full those farmers in exceptional circum- 
stances who were making large profits. 
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Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham) supported the Amendment. The 
relief would just make the difference to 
the tenant-farmer who was earning a 
small profit. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that there 
were few persons with whom he sym- 
pathised more than Highlanders, Irish- 
men, and farmers—[/anghter|—but he 
always regarded with suspicion the 
attempts of their representatives to 


obtain for them exemptions from taxa- | 


tion. They were never satisfied. 
[‘‘Hear, hear !’’| It was said that the 
farmer made no profit. Then how did 
he live. [‘‘ Hear, hear’’ and laughter. | 

Mr. DISRAELI: He lives on his 
landlord. {Laughter. | 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that the 
farmer was able to pay rent, and as long 
as he was able to do that, he ought to 
receive no relief from the State. [Cheers. ] 
The hon. Member ought to explain to 
the farmers of Cheshire that they must 
make common cause against the land- 
lords ; and he should be happy to join in 
that campaign. [| Langhter.| 


Mr. DISRAELI: The farmers of 


Cheshire always pay the rent. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE : That is why 


they are such fools. [Laughter.| Let 
them go to the landlords together and 
insist on a reduction of rent. If this 
relief were given to the farmer, more 
would be asked for next year. He 
represented shoemakers and not farmers, 
and he did not see how they would come 
in under this Amendment. Therefore 
he was entirely opposed to it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham) hoped that the 
Amendment would be pressed to a 
Division. The relief was small, but it 
would be welcome to the farmers, and 
the Amendment carried with it an im- 
portant principle. He did not know 
whether the words were new, but a 
sub-clause of this clause provided that 
the deduction allowed for Schedule A 
should be discontinued. When Schedule 


VOL. XLIT. [rourrH sertEs. | 
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B was charged at one-haif the rate 
of Schedule A, it was arranged that 
one-eighth of Schedule A should be 
deducted so that Schedule B was really 
charged at one-half of seven-eighths of 
Schedule A. If this deduction were to 
be discontinued, then the relief offered 
by the Amendment was the more neces- 
sary. Nobody who was acquainted with 
the condition of the tenant-farmers 
would say that one-quarter of the rent 
was not rather a high figure on which to 
be assessed for Income Tax. It was 
said that the farmer who made no profits 

would be assessed under Schedule D, 
and so escape Income Tax. But that 
course involved much trouble to the 
farmer, and he had to produce books 
which would satisfy the assessor—for 
many farmers not an easy thing to do. 
There were many farmers paying small 
sums as Income Tax, though they were 
not legally liable to pay any, simply 
because the difficulty and trouble of 
proving their claim to exemption were so 
great. The right course would be to 
put them altogether under Schedule D 
instead of under Schedule B. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) thought that the time had 
arrived when farmers might be en- 
couraged to keep better accounts, in the 
same way as all other tradesmen in the 
country kept books. If it was so diffi- 
cult for them to do so, hon. Members 
who had to deal with technical education 
in rural parts of the country migh 
advise the County Councils to introduce 
bookkeeping as a part of the curriculum. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE agreed that 
farmers should keep their accounts in the 
ordinary way, and that they should be 
assessed in the ordinary way. There 
was no reason why farmers should have 
exceptional treatment. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER hoped that his hon. Friends 
who were anxious to do something for 
the farmers in this matter would note 
that, if this Amendment were carried, 
Schedule B would soon come to an end. 


2U 
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The result would be infinite trouble to 
the farmer, who would have to show to 
the satisfaction of the assessors that he 
had made no profits. The probable effect 
would be that many a farmer would be 
charged with more Income Tax than he 
had to pay at present. 

Mr. DILLON agreed with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but he did not 
believe in the system of benefiting the 
farmer class so long as the landlord 
system existed. The proposal of the 
hon. Member was to give relief to 
farmers who were doing well, and he 
thought that this relief would ultimately 
go to the benefit of the landlord. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had convinced him that he would be 
doing right in supporting the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STRACHEY believed that the In- 
land Revenue authorities objected to give 
assistance tofarmers in this way because it 
would lead to the decrease of returns of 
profit. The conditions under which the 
farmer wasat present assessed were neither 
just nor convenient, and he agreed that it 
was far more desirable that the assess- 
ment under Schedule B should be 
abolished altogether, and that the farmer 
should be assessed under Schedule D. 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would consent to look into the 
matter. [ Hear, hear!”| The farmers 
did not wish for any special exemption, 
and the question was whether they 
should not be assessed upon the same 
principle as manufacturers and other 
people—that was to say, only on the 
profits they made after deducting every 
kind of expense they had had to incur 
to make those profits. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
The farmer would be only too willing to 
pay on the profits he made. [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said he would look into the 
matter suggested by the hon. Member 
for Somerset. 

Mr.COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield), in supporting the Amend- 
ment, contended that a reduction ought 
to be made in the tax upon the farmer 
in proportion to his rent. 

Mr. DISRAELIT said that what had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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others since he addressed the House had 
considerably modified his opinion in 
respect to the Amendment, and he 
wished to state that he should not now 
[Cheers and 


support the Amendment. 
laughter | 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har. 
borough) said he felt it his duty to vote 
against the Amendment, the object of 
which was to reduce the duty levied on 
the farmer. It was a landlord’s question 
really, and if the farmer wanted relief 
he and the landlord should make arrange- 
ments by which it could be given in 
reduction of rent, or in other ways, 
Some relief had already been granted to 
the farmers, and the Committee ought not 
to be called upon to further reduce his 
taxes. Since the passing of the Act of 
1894, most of the farmers of the country 
had been brought within the limit of 
abatement, and, therefore, the majority 
of them escaped paying Income Tax 
altogether. He objected to the Amend- 
ment also because it was still further in 
the direction of giving special relief to a 
special industry. He was opposed en- 
tirely to that system of legislation, and 
he was not to be deterred from voting 
against the Amendment because the 
hon. Member for Dundee said the effect 
of its adoption would be to do away 
altogether with Schedule B. He hoped 
the Amendment would be rejected. 


Question put, ‘ That the word ‘ third’ 
stand part of the clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 261 ; 
Noes, 55.—(Division List, No. 322.) 


Clause 20,— 


APPLICATION OF INCOME TAX ACTS. 


(1.) Where this or any other Act enacts that 
income tax shall be charged in any year at any 
rate, there shall be charged, levied, and paid 
during that year in respect of all property, 
profits, and gains respectively described or com- 
prised in the several Schedules A., B., C., D., 
and EK. in the Income Tax Act, 1853, the tax at 
that rate : 

for every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount of property, profits, and 
gains chargeable under Schedules A., C., 
D., or E. in the said Act; and 

for every twenty shillings of one third of 
the_annual value of lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, and heritages chargeable 
under Schedule B. in the said Act in 
respect of the occupation thereof. 
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(2.) The deduction of one-eighth out of the | 
duties chargeable under Schedule B. shall | 
cease. 


(3.) All enactments relating to income tax | 
which are for the time being in force shall | 
apply to the duties of income tax from time to | 
time granted by any Act, so far as the same are 
consistent with that Act. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) moved, at the end of the clause, to | 
add the words :— 


“(4) Where the total joint income of a hus- 


band and wife charged to income tax by way | 
either of assessment or deduction does not ex- | 
ceed £500, the exemption relief or abatement | 
granted by Section 34, Sub-section 2, of the | 


Finance Act, 1894, by considering the income 
of the wife as a separate income from the hus- 
band for any profession, employment, or voca- 
tion of the wife chargeable under Schedule D. 
or Schedule E., shall be extended to the incomes 
of wives charged under all or any schedule of 
the income tax.’’ 
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that income, the wife and the husband 
might claim to have, as it were, separate 
incomes. In that case each might 
obtain either total exemption if his 
or her income were under £160, or an 
abatement if it were over that figure. 
Therefore, obviously, in such a case a 
husband and wife were placed by 
the Act of 1894 in a_ better 
position than a single person pos- 
sessed of an income of £500 and under. 
His hon. Friend wished to extend this 
exemption not only to all cases in which 
the wife earned an income in any other 
way than by the exercise of a profession, 
as, for instance, by keeping a shop 
together with a husband, but also to 
cases where the joint income of £500 
was derived partly or entirely from in- 
terest on property or from rents. That 


/was a very large extension of the prin- 


ciple of the Act of 1894, and although 


it would be much pleasanter for him to 


He said he would not attempt to justify 


the Amendment, because the principle | 


of it was really established in the Act 
of 1894. In 1894 the then Chancellor 


of the Exchequer assented to an Amend- 
ment under which the incomes of married 
people, if they did not exceed £500 a 


year, were to be considered as two in- 
comes, both subject to the abatement 
When the matter came to be worked 
out it was found that the exemption 
only applied to a certain number 
of people—that only married women 
carrying on, practically speaking, one 
or two businesses, viz., specialists or 
teachers, got the exemption. Take 
the case of two sisters contributing 
toone income. If one was engaged as 
a teacher and the other carried on a 
small shop, only the first one would get 
relief. A great deal might be said | 
against granting exemptions; but if! 
they were granted at all, they ought to 
apply to everybody alike. Ever since 
1894 he had tried to get an Act passed 
to do away with the anomaly which 
arose, but hitherto had been unsuccess- 
ful. He therefore trusted the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would see his | 
way to accept this Amendment. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said the Act of 1894 pro- 
vided that where a joint income was_ 
under £500 a year, and the wife was. 
engaged in some profession, like that of 
teaching, by which she earned part of | 


agree with his hon. Friend’s proposal, 
yet he felt bound to place before the 
Committee the fact that it was one of con- 
siderable danger to the revenue. He 
wished the righthon. Gentlemanthe Mem- 
ber for West Monmouth, who had to deal 
with this subject in 1894, had been in his 
place, for he was sure he would support 
what he was going tosay. The effect 
of his hon. Friend’s proposal would be 
this. Supposing a husband and wife 
had an income of £500, they would say, 
derived from keeping a shop. It would 
be practically impossible for the officers 
of the Inland Revenue to ascertain, if a 
claim were made for an exemption of 
this kind on the ground that the wife 
was a party to the carrying on of the 
business of a shop, whether ,that claim 
was well-founded or not. Nobody could 
tell how much the wife did, or how much 
she did not do towards earning the joint 
income. And it would create this 
anomaly, that, assuming that in such 
cases the exemption were generally 
granted, as he feared it would have to 
be generally granted, a childless married 
person, for instance, whose wife could 
employ herself in this kind of way, 
would have a great advantage over a 
married person who had children and 
whose children would necessarily require 
the care of the wife, so that she would 
not be able to devote her services 
towards assisting the husband in the 
shop. Again, supposing the wife died, 
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and the shopkeeper was left a widower 
with children. At once his assessment 
for Income Tax would be raised because 
the wife would be dead. He would pro- 
bably have to employ and pay some 
person to look after the children, yet 
the operation of this clause, of which 
had had the advantage his 
wife’s lifetime, would not ex- 
tended to him in his new position. It 


he in 


be 


would be a bonus to the married person | 


without children, as against the married 
person with children, and far 
against the widower with children. 
course, the unfortunate bachelor, for 
whom, he dared say, the Committee 
would have no merey—{/oud laughter |— 
would be in a still worse position. 
Therefore, the effect of his hon. Friend’s 
Amendment, by attempting to extend 
the exemptions granted by the Act of 
1894, would be to create very much 
greater anomalies than those which at 
present existed. He would carry the 
matter a little further, and say that 
when they once took this clause beyond 
the point at which the law stood now, 
where the income was derived solely 
from personal exertions without any 
reference to interest on capital, they 
would find it most difficult to exclude 
income derived from investments and 
property. 


more 
Of 


Why should they relieve a 
husband and wife who had a joint in- 
come of £500 a year, they would say, 
arising from investments in funds or 
railways, or from rents of houses or 


lands? Why should they allow each of 
them to divide, as it were, that income 
between them and claim exemption on 
the ground that it was a joint income, 
and that, therefore, each of them 
should only be assessed for half of 
it, while in other cases, where the income 
solely belonged to one or the other, he or 
she would be assessed on the full amount ? 
The matter was a technical one, and he 
could not profess to deal with it with 
the lucidity that a lawyer would be able 
to do, but his advisers at the Inland 
Revenue assured him that the effect of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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|\the Amendment would be to create a 


very large deficit in the returns of In- 
come Tax. He feared he could not 
face that deficit, but he would undertake 
to examine this question and see whether, 
confining the principle, as it was now 
confined, to incomes earned by personal 
exertion, cases could be added to the 
exemption which did not now come under 
it. [‘* Hear, hear !’’] 

Mr. BARTLEY agreed that the 
matter was a technical one, and if he 
could have framed his Amendment so as 
to limit it simply to earned-—that is to 
say, industrial—incomes, he would have 
done so. He was perfectly satisfied 
with the undertaking of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Sir ROBERT REID (Duntfries 
Burghs) said he recollected ‘perfectly well 
that a great deal of pressure was put 
upon the late Government to enlarge the 
exemptions which were included in the 
Act of 1894. He was very sorry that 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Monmouth was not in his place, 
but speaking entirely for himself, recol- 
lecting as he did the very grave reasons 
which were given in 1894 against ex- 
tending the exemptions even though it 
was to deserving persons, he could not 
now be a party to any Amendment of 
this kind. It was found possible to ex- 
tend the privilege to incomes derived 


'from professions, but when they came to 


such things as small businesses it was 
made clear to the late Government that 
immediately the revenue would be de- 
frauded, because all the profits, or the 
greater portion would be imputed to the 
share of the wife, and by that means an 
enormous gap would ‘be made in the 
revenue. He was sorry that he should 
be obliged to vote against the Amend- 
ment, because he was sure that it would 
be the feeling of every Member of the 
Committee to relieve such cases as were 
contemplated. The exemption applied 
to comparatively poor people in whose 


‘behalf the hon. Member opposite had 


always moved —[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]— 
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and they could not grant it. 
could grant exemptions to people who 
had stores of pictures worth £20,000, 
£50,000, £100,000, or even £1,000, 000. 
“ Hear, hear !”? When once they 
gan the game of exemptions from 


financial impositions they found it ex- | 


tremely difficult to draw the line, be- 
cause when they granted exceptions for | 
artistic reasons or for sentimental con- 
siderations, some hon. Members, with 


the consistency which had marked the | 
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Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
| Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


conduct in this matter of the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Islington, brought a case forward | 


in respect of persons who were far more 


in need of relief, and then they found | 
While he was | 


they could not grant it. 
sorry this was an Amendment which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 


accept, he thought the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman was right, and he would support 
him in the interests of the revenue. 

Mr. GRAY expressed a hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
examine the matter between now and the 
Report stage. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he could not give an 


undertaking to examine the matter before | 


the Report stage. 
Mr. GRAY reiterated the hope that 


the right hon. Gentleman would be able | 


to do so. It was felt that the conces- 


sion made by the late Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer did not meet the desires of | 
the Committee at that time, for, while | 


professional incomes received the benefit | 
of the concession, incomes derived from | 


trade did not share in the advantage. 


And, it being half-past Five of the | 
clock, the Chairmen left the Chair to| 
make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again to-morrow. 


to sit | 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Third Reading till 


morrow. 


deferred 


TRUCK BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 


Standing Committee), deferred till To- | 


morrow, 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 

BIT 

| As amended (by the Standing Com- 

| mittee), considered :— 

Further Proceeding on Cunsidera- 
tion, as amended, deferred till 
To-morrow. 


aL. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [u.1.]. 
deferred | till 


(No. 2) 


Second Reading 
| morrow. 


Te )- 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
deferred | till 


Second Reading To- 


morrow, 


“HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.). 


Second Reading deferred _ till 
| morrow. 


To- 


| PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee :— 
Clause 1 :— 


to sit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Committee report Progress ; 
| again To-morrow. 

| 


To- | 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u. 
Considered in Committee :— 
| 


L.}. 


Clause 1 :— 

| 

Committee report Progress ; sit 
again To-morrow. 


to 
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LARCENY BILL [u.1.]. | behalf of the person creating or —— to 
“= ae : . create the trust, or by or on behalf of a trustee 
Second Reading deferred till To- | ¢. beneficiary, the court may, in its discretion, 
morrow. appoint a judicial trustee of such trust, either 
jointly with any other judicial trustee or any 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) other person or persons or as sole trustee, and, if 
BILL [1.1.]. sufficient cause is shown, in place of any existing 
™ . b trustee. 
Second Reading deferred till To- ba tah Beene 
eeounten (2.) The administration of the property of a 
4 deceased person, whether a testator or intestate, 
K c shall be a trust, and the executor or administrator 
BURGLARY BILL [u.1.]. a trustee, within the meaning of this section. 
Third Reading deferred till To- 3.) Where a judicial trustee is appointed, the 
morrow. court may on or after such appointment vest in 
the judicial trustee if he be the sole trustee, and 
a ee i in the judicial trustee jointly with any other 
LAW AGENTS SCOTLAND BILL. person or persons if he be appointed to act 
Second Reading deferred till To- jointly with any other person or persons, all or 
morrow. any part of the trust property. 
(4.) A judicial trustee may be either an official 
: ee Se . ‘ of the court or any other person, and in either 
SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. case shall be subject to the control and super- 
Consideration, as amended (by the vision of the court as an officer thereof. 
Standing Committee), deferred till Wed- — (5.) The court may, either on request or with- 
nesdav next. out request, give to a judicial trustee any 
. general or special directions in regard to the 
trust or the administration thereof. 
(6.) There may be paid to a judicial trustee out 
7 ‘ TPIT ERS of the trust property such remuneration, not ex- 
JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. ceeding the prescribed limits, as the court may 
Sir R. REID moved that this Bill, as — in — ee ~~ dea apstho 
fi Sighs oe ra , Act respecting the application of such remunera- 
amended by the Standing Committee, be tion where the judicial trustee is an official of the 
considered. court, and the remuneration so assigned to any 
judicial trustee shall, save as the court may for 
Motion agreed to. special reasons otherwise order, cover all his 
: work and personal outlay. 
Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- sia tt aoe 
: . 5 : "@ Sul 
hampton, E.) said that as the Bill | est 4 eo wg way Prine nf 
originally left the Standing Committee nee - > 263 Bsa eer 
he himself, and certain gentlemen far ~~” i 
more competent than himself, took ex- “And in pursuance of and in secordance with 
ception to several of its provisions. The he Provisions of the Trustee Act, 1893. 
promoters of the Bill had met them in 
the most frank and candid manner, and Pa hes — 
with the assistance of the Law Officersof, SR H. FOWLER moved in Sub- 
the Crown, they had gone through the section (4), to leave out the words :— 
Amendments now standing in his name.| « A judicial trustee may be either an official 
These Amendments were purely of a of the court or any other person, and in either 
technical character, and had been agreed | ©4S¢ 
to by the promoters of the Bill and by 
gentlemen who took a great interest in 
the wording and framing of the Bill. | , -adicial 
Under these circumstances he hoped the Any person may be —— r parsers 
House would accept the Amendments of alee ane, S eee ee ee 


. . that no suitable person is proposed for appoint 
which he had given notice. | ment, an official of the court may be appointed, 
and in any case a judicial trustee ” 


Amendment agreed to. 


And to insert instead thereof the 
| words :— 


Clause 1,— | 


Amendment agreed to. 


POWER OF COURT ON APPLICATION To | Sir H. FOWLER moved at the end 
APPOINT JUDICIAL TRUSTEE. | of the clause to insert the following new 

(1.) Where application is made to the court | Sub-section :— 
for the appointment ,of a judicial trustee as} (7) Once in every year the accounts of every 
respects the trusts of any property by or on|trust of which a judicial trustee has been 
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appointed shall be audited, and a report thereon | 
made to the court by the prescribed persons, | 
and in any case where the court shall so direct, | 
and inquiry into the administration by a judicial 

trustee of any trust or into any dealing or| 
transaction of a judicial trustee shall be made in | 
the prescribed manner. } 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 4,— 
RULES. | 


(1.) Rules may be made for carrying into | 


effect this Act, and especially— 

(1) for requiring judicial trustees, who are not 
officials of the court, to give security for 
the due application of any trust property 
under their control : 


2) respecting the safety of the trust property, | 


and the custody thereof : 


3) respecting the remuneration of judicial | 
trustees and for fixing and regulating the | 
fees to be taken under this Act so as to| : : pa 7 

pe flage "irn : , * f | which the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853 to 1894 
| 


cover the expenses of the administration o 


this Act, and respecting the payment of | 
. > : | 
such remuneration and fees out of the trust | 


property : 


(4) for dispensing with formal proof of facts | 


in proper cases : 


(5) for facilitating the discharge by the court | 


of administrative duties under this Act 
without judicial proceedings, and otherwise 
regulating procedure under this Act and 
making it simple and inexpensive : 
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Sr HENRY FOWLER moved in 
Sub-section (1)—(11) to leave out the 
words “of accounts by judicial trustees,” 
and to insert instead thereof the 
words— 

“And auditing of the accounts of any trust 
of which a judicial trustee has been appointed 
and for the immediate payment into court of 
the amount of any payment which shall be 


| found to have been improperly made by such 


judicial trustee.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 6,— 


SHORT TITLE, EXTENT, AND 
COMMENCEMENT OF ACT. 


(1.) This Act may be cited as the Judivial 
Trustees Act, 1896. 


(2.) This Act shall not extend to any trust to 


extend. 
(3.) This Act shall not extend to Scotland or 


| Ireland. 


(4.) This Act shall come into operation on the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER 


moved in 


| Sub section (2) to leave out the words 
| “trust to which the Charitable Trusts 


| ” : 
6) for assigning jurisdiction under this Act | Acts, 1853 to 1894,” and to insert 
to county court judges and defining such|instead thereof the words, ‘“ charity, 
| ~ 


jurisdiction : 

(7) respecting the suspension or removal of 
uny judicial trustee, and the succession of 
another person to the office of any judicial 
trustee who may cease to hold office, and 
the vesting in such person of any trust 
property or executorship : 

(8) respecting the classes of trusts in which 
officials of the court are not to be judicial 
trustees, or are to be so temporarily or 
conditionally : 


(9) respecting the grant of probate or letters 
of administration to judicial trustees : 

(10) for preventing the employment by judi- 
cial trustees of other persons at the expense 
of the trust, except in cases of strict 
necessity : 

(11) for the filing of accounts by judicial 
trustees. 


(2.) The rules under this Act may be made by 
the authority having for the time being power 
tomake rules regulating the practice and pro- 
cedure of the Supreme Court of Judicature, and 
shall be laid before Parliament and have the 
same force as if enacted in this Act, provided 
that if within thirty days after such rules have 
been laid before either House of Parliament, 
during which that House has sat, the House 
presents to Her Majesty an address against such 
rules or any of them, such rules or the rule 
specified in the address shall thenceforward be 
of no effect. 





|whether subject to or exempted from 


the Charitable 
1894.” 


Trusts Acts, 1853 to 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) (No. 2.) 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Friday 17th 
July. 
TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
22nd July. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
next. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday 23rd 
July. 
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BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


ACCOUNTANTS: SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday 
l7th July. 


LAND VALUES (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 22nd July. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 22nd July. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION) 
BILL. 


* Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTORATE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 22nd July. 


PREVENTION 


RIVERS POLLUTION 
] 


4h. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 22nd July. 


FOREIGN GOODS 
(LREVENTION OF FRAUD) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Read- 
ing [z5th March] further adjourned till 
Wednesday next. 


CEMETERIES RATING BILL. 
Second Reading deferred _ till 
nesday next. 


Wed. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred - till Wed- 
nesday 29th July. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT (1886) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 22nd July. 


{COMMONS}; 


Revision Bill. 

| DISTRICT COUNCILS 

| (WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 

next. 
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PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
L 4. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred 


morrow. 


till To. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL, 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL, erc. 
Lords’ Message [7th July] requesting 
this House to add a Member to the 
Joint Committee on Statute Law 
Revision Bills, ete., considered. 
Ordered that Mr. Cripps be added to 
the Committee. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith.—(Sir William Walrond). 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Eleventh Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL, ere. 

Mr. WILiLiam Amprose reported from 
the Select Committee appointed to join 
with a Committee of the House of 
Lords on Statute Law Revision Bills and 
Consolidation Bills; That, in the case 
of the Parliamentary Costs Bill [Lords] 
now pending in the House of Lords, the 
Committee have considered the Bill 
and made Amendments thereto. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[ No. 285.] 





House adjourned at a Quarter 
| before Six o'clock, 
{ 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


HIGHLAND RAILWAY BILL. 


Moved that the Order made on the 
16th day of March last— 

“That no Private Bill broug 

GRAY PEERAGE, | House of E Miheltye Bt bat yong Ma sae 

Report from the Committee for Privi-| after Tuesday the 23rd day of June next,” 
leges that the Petitioner Eveleen Smith, | be dispensed with , and that the Bill be 
wifeof James Maclaren Smith, hath made | read 2*; agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
out her claim to the title, honour, and | ingly, and committed for Monday next. 
dignity of Baroness Gray in the Peerage | 
of Scotland ; made and agreed to, and| LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
resolved and adjudged accordingly, and | ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 
Resolution and Judgment to be laid| *Lorp HARRIS moved that the Re- 
before Her Majesty by the Lords with| port of Amendments to this Bill he 
White Staves, and to be transmitted to | 


agreed to. 
the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. | Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 


Thursday, 9th July 1896. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ordered, That all deeds, documents, 


and papers produced on behalf of the | 


Petitioner by her agent be delivered to 
the said agent. 


INDIA 
SIAM AND THE UPPER MEKONG). 
Letter from the Government of India 
respecting: Laid before the House 


(pursuant to Address of Tuesday last), | 


and to be printed.—| No. 188. | 


INDIA (KAFIRISTAN), 1896. 


Correspondence respecting : Laid before | 
the House (pursuant to Address on Tues- | 


day last), and to be printed.—[ No. 189.] 


PARLIAMENTARY COSTS BILL [H.u.]. 

Reported from the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills, with amendments, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House; and Bill to be printed as 
amended.—{ No. 190. | 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°; 
and to be printed.—! No. 193.] 


VOL. XLII. [rourtn sERIEs. | 


| TEES (The Eart of Mortey) said he 
did not object to the motion, but wished 
to express a hope that his noble Friend 
would call the attention of the Local 
Government Board to the extremely late 
period at which they introduced their 
Bills. This year Bills were introduced 
even after the day fixed for receiving 
them in the House. 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3° To- 
morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

*Lorp HARRIS moved the Second 
| Reading of this Bill, which, he said, had 
given rise to ample discussion and to a 
vigorous criticism and opposition in an- 
other place. The proposal of the Measure 
was to grant out of Imperial revenue 
half the rates payable in respect of agri- 
cultural land. Agricultural land was 
defined in the Bill, and the half of the 
rates was to be based upon a valuation 
to be made this year and up to March 
31 next. There were in the Bill the 
necessary directions to authorities as to 
the mode in which they were to rate, 
and there was also a definition of who 
the spending authorities were. It 
seemed to him the Bill came to them 
with two especially strong recommenda- 
tions, and with another also of some 
strength, having regard to the principle 
which ran through the Measure, but not 
of such force as the first two. Firstly, 
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the Bill was passed by enormous majori- 
ties in the House of Commons ; secondly, 
it was recommended by a majority of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture ; 
and, thirdly, in one part of the Amend- 
ment to the Second Reading in the 
other House, moved by Sir Henry 
Fowler, there was an acknowledgment 
of the principle of the Bill. He sup- 
posed that if there was one subject 
which was specially placed before the 
constituencies at the last General Elec- 
tion it was the distressful condition of 
agriculture. Many constituencies ex- 
pressed themselves distinctly desirous 
that Government should give its atten- 
tion to the condition of agriculture, and, 
if possible, help it in some material way. 
The modes in which agriculture could be 
assisted were very few. The Reyal 
Commission on Agriculture found that 
the cause of the depression in agricul- 
ture was the continuous and serious fall 
in prices; but, whatever opinons may 
have been expressed by individual can- 
didates in the Election last year as to 
our system of free imports, the Govern- 
ment received no mandate from the con- 
stituencies to change our present system 
of free imports. To makesuch a change 
would have heen one way of assisting 
agriculture. Agriculture might be 
assisted by a general readjustment of 
rates so as to relieve what was claimed 
to be the inequality of rating, but clearly 
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been referred to us; but, owing to the 
multiplicity of subjects into which inquiry has 
been made, and the great amount of information 
obtained thereon, it is not possible for us to 
submit at the present time a final Report which 
could adequately deal with the important and 
serious question of agricultural depression in 
Great Britain. 

But the evidence which has been brought 
before us has convinced us of the extreme 
gravity of the agricultural situation. We have 
consequently come to the conclusion that it is 
our duty to submit to your Majesty, without 
delay, certain suggestions which are calculated 
in our judgment to some extent to relieve the 
agricultural community, and which cannot be 
carried into immediate effect without legislation 
in connection with the financial arrangements 
of the coming year. 

It is undoubtedly true that the severity of 
the depression varies greatly in different 
districts, but we have come to the conclusion 
that there is no part of Great Britain from 
which it can be said to be altogether absent. 
With rare exceptions it has existed and in- 
creased in intensity throughout the country for 
the last 12 or 15 years. In many districts it 
has reached a stage so acute that the conse- 
quences have already been most .lisastrous. 


And then came the seventh paragraph: 


But the witnesses have been practically 
unanimous in their desire that agricultural land 
should be relieved from some of the burdens 
which it now bears, and there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of State loans for 
agricultural improvements. We believe that if 
something is done at once in each of these 
directions, it will mitigate the results, and may 
possibly to some extent arrest the progress of 
the depression. 





any such readjustment could only be the 
outcome of the Inquiry appointed ad hoc, 
and which would undoubtedly occupy a 
long time. It had been alleged that agri- 
culture had no special claim to assistance 
because it was favourably treated in the 
matter of the Death Duties. If that 
allegation was sound it at any rate had 
been upset in recent years by legisla- 
tion. He could not conceive that 
now it could be said that personalty as 
compared with realty was unduly taxed. 
That was the position when the present 
Government came into power. A very 


large majority gave a distinct expression 


of opinion that the condition of agricul- 


In paragraph 33 on the same point he 
found the following : 


On no subject has a greater concurrence of 
opinion prevailed onthe part of the tenant 
farmers who have been examined by us, and 
who have appeared before our Assistant Com- 
missioners, than on the injustice of the present 
system of local taxation and the necessity for 
its readjustment so far as it affects agricultural 
lands. It has been represented to us again and 
| again by these witnesses that the owners and 
}oceupiers of agricultural land are specially 
| rated for purposes for which they ought not to 

be rated ; that the capacity of the land to bear 

the charges now borne by it has been greatly 
| reduced; that agricultural land has to bear an 
| undue share of the local rates in proportion to 
| the present value of its produce; that many of 
|the charges on real property are essentially 


ture was to be taken into consideration | Imperial charges, and ought in fairness to be 


at once. The Royal Commission which 


was appointed by the late Government | 


| borne by all classes of property, and that the 
| whole question of local taxation ought to be re- 
opened and considered in a comprehensive 


indicated, in an interim Report, the | manner, so that all classes may be made to con- 


way in which assistance was to be given. 


Tt reported as follows :— 


We have practically completed the collection 


|tribute in proportion to their ability to the 
| expenditure on the relief of the poor, education, 
| lunatics, police, administration of justice, and 
other national purposes, now mainly chargeable 


of evidence on the various matters which have|on the local rates. No tenant farmer has 
| 
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questioned the necessity for a radical alteration 
in the existing system of local taxation in the 
direction of relieving agricultural lands from 
some of the local burdens to which they are 
subjected in relation to this expenditure, 
although, as was to be expected, the opinions of 
the several witnesses have differed as to the 
manner in which this relief should be obtained 
and the directions in which it is most urgently 
required. 


Agricultural Land 


In paragraph 46 he found the follow- 
ing :— 


The adoption of this recommendation will neces- 
sitate some rise in the rates in the pound of the 
local rates in all districts containing agricultural 
lands, and where these lands form a large pro- 
portion of the rateable property a very con- 
siderable rise, unless the deficiency created by 


the relief thus given to agriculture is made good | 


to the local authorities from the Imperial 
revenue. In order to meet this difficulty, we 
recommend that so much Imperial revenue as is 
required for this purpose should be divided 
amongst the local authorities, in proportion to 
the additional charges which will in the first 
instance be thrown on other properties in the 
several districts in consequence of carrying the 
above recommendation into effect. 

There was also a minority Report, and 
in the first paragraph they recognised 
the serious condition of agriculture. 
They stated :— 

“We think that it is important and necessary 
to point out at this stage of our proceedings, 
and with a view specially to the consideration 
of the burdens on agricultural land, that the 
depression has been and still is far more serious 
in the eastern and southern counties of England, 
over an area of rather more than one-third of 
England and Wales, including such counties as 
Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire and 
Oxfordshire, or the greater parts of them, than 
in the other parts of Great Britain.” 

The objection taken tothe Bill in the other 
House was not to the fact that relief 
was given to local burdens, but to its 
being given to a particular class of pro- 
perty. The agricultural interest, there- 
fore, might claim that both Parties had 
acknowledged the desirability of re- 
adjusting local taxation, and that it was 
fair to make a grant from the Imperial 
revenue. There was no other expedient 
before the Government than to assist 
this heavily-burdened industry from Im- 
perial revenue. Among the objections 
was one that the Bill established a sys- 
tem of national poor rate; but, if that 
was so, the Opposition in the House of 
Commons had failed to give expression 
to their opinions, for they had admitted 
the desirability of readjusting taxation. 
It had been suggested that in conse- 
quence of the grant there would be a 
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tendency towards extravagance, but. his 
experience of the Board of Guardians 
led him to the conclusion that the grant 
would be economically administered. As 
a matter of fact, there were very few 
things upon which the guardians could 
indulge extravagance. The tendency 
towards extravagance, if there was such, 
was not amongst the rural, but amongst 
the urban members of the Board. 
| Under the Bill the ratepayers would 
| continue to be rated as before with 





| regard to houses and premises, and 
|these would be valued as before, but 


| separately from the land. Already in 
}some 1,500 parishes the farm buildings 
were rated separately from the land. 
The fundamental principle of valuing for 
rating purposes was to value property 
in consideration of the purpose for 
which it is used. It might happen that 
in the midst of a thickly-populated area 
the land of a _ business man, whose 
business was carried on over a consider- 
able ground area, might be rated very 
much below what it would be rated at 
for building purposes. As _ regarded 
machinery, the farmer would be rated 
_in precisely the same way as the manu- 
'facturer ; the machinery itself was not 
‘rated, but the enhanced value of the 
| building in consequence of the presence 
of fixed machinery was taken into con- 
sideration. With reference to the argu- 
ment that the Bill was unfair because 
the urban rates were so much higher 
than the rural, he pointed out that the 
rural ratepayer had to do without a 
great many luxuries that the urban rate- 
payer was able to maintain, by the mere 
fact of a large population being collected 
together which could combine for 
various purposes. He had an extract 
from his own neighbourhood which 
showed that in two parishes, one urban 
and the other rural, lying side by side, 
the Poor Rate was precisely the same, 
the County Council Rate was the same 
in each case, and the main difference 
was in the General District Rate falling 
upon the urban parish, a difference o} 
something like ls. 6d., and it was almost 
entirely made up by such advantages as 
paving, lighting, scavenging, and draining. 
Possibly in larger and wealthier urban 
districts they might find that the rates 
had been increased there by such advan- 
tages as baths and washhouses, free 
libraries, and even in some cases he 
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believed by tramways. Of course, if 
urban ratepayers chose to indulge in 
luxuries of this kind, which the rural 
ratepayers had to do without, it was 
inevitable that their rates would be 
higher. Another subsidiary objection 
which was taken was that the relief given 
by this Bill was given in regard to rates 
which had been considered as hereditary. 
They knew what the opinions of the 
noble Earl opposite were as regarded the 
principle of heredity. [The Eart of 
Rosepery : ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| And he 
should be curious to hear how he dealt 
with the matter in this case. When was 
this principle to commence? By the 
Act 33 and 34 Elizabeth, overseers were 
appointed who were ordered to raise up 
taxation and provide work for the neces- 
sary relief of such as could not work in 
a parish. Moreover, Justices might rate 
other parishes in order to help a poor 
parish. The statute which was passed in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth provided 
that, not only as regarded the relief of 
the poor and the finding of work for 
the abled-bodied poor, was it incumbent 
upon every parishioner out of his means 
to provide the necessary sums or 
material, but also as regarded technical 
education and apprenticing of the chil- 
dren of the poor. That was the law of 
the country till 1840. From various 
causes it had become customary to rate 
only land, and at last somebody appealed 
against the rate on the ground that it 
was unjust and had not been imposed 
upon all the inhabitants in the parish. 
The Courts held that the rate was 
unsound, and considerable confusion 
resulted. In consequence the Act of 
1840, 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 89, was 
passed. Among the arguments used by 
the Attorney General of the day were 
that there was no doubt that ever since 
the statute of Elizabeth stock-in-trade 
was liable to be rated, and that the then 
state of the law ought not to continue, 
as it enforced a most inquisitorial 
research into the private affairs of indi- 
viduals. The latter objection was raised 
to the Income Tax, but without avail. 
Were they to appeal to the principle of 
heredity as embodied in the usage of 
200 years or as embodied in the usage of 
some 50 years? Surely the former 
would be the greater value. The Act of 
1840 exempted stock-in-trade, whilst it 
specifically directed overseers to rate 
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agricultural land, woodlands, and coal 
mines. . It seemed to him perfectly fair 
to claim that the houses and building 
premises of the farmer were to him 
precisely the same as were the houses 
and business premises to the manufac- 
turer, and the land itself was a very 
important item in his stock-in-trade. 
And yet the manufacturer and the urban 
ratepayer was freed from all ratepaying 
as regarded his stock-in-trade, while the 
farmer, even under this Bill and after 
half the rate had been remitted, would 
still be rated as regarded that particular 
item. This principle permeated all the 
rating of the country ; land, as soon 
as it became useful for brickmaking, 
cement, or concrete making, at once 
became more valuable for rating pur- 
poses. The agricultural rate was no 
longer taken, but the land was valued 
according to what it could produce for 
bricks, cement, concrete, etc. The rate 
was paid by the person who extracted 
the earth from the quarry or the pit, 
and the persons rated had to pay the rate 
there and then, but as soon as the bricks, 
etc., got into the yard of the contractor 
they were no longer rated, as they were 
part of the stock-in-trade of the manu- 
facturer, who was exempted by the Act 
of 1840. He argued that the land and 
its produce had for years been most un- 
fairly treated as to the way in which it 
had been rated. Another subsidiary 
objection taken to the Bill was that the 
benefit derived from this grant would 
not be distributed on an equitable basis. 
Undoubtedly that was one of the most 
serious objections to the Bill, as it was 
the one that was most difficult to 
meet. But if their Lordships were going 
to analyse the justice or the injustice of 
a remission of taxation, and to ascertain 
which man could bear taxation and 
which could not bear it, they would have 
to undertake an Inquiry which would 
not be concluded for a long period, and 
which would compel them to postpone 
indefinitely the relief to agriculture 
which the constituencies were asking 
Her Majesty's Government to grant 
without delay. Another argument that 
had been advanced against the Bill was 
that under its provisions the lands that 
were rented the highest would obtain 
the greatest benefit because they were 
rated the highest. He did not, however, 
think that that assumption would be 
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found to be correct. Where a number 
of farms had gone out of cultivation in a 
particular distressed district, the farms 
which remained in cultivation would 
have to bear the rates of those which 
were no longer cultivated, and conse- 
quently they would be very highly rated. 
In such cases rates would be high, 
although the rents might be low and 
the lands were derelict. He would give 
their Lordships an illustration of rates 
being high where the rent was low. On 
page 299 of the second Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, the 
following case would be found :—Twenty 
years ago the farm of 500 acres was let 
at £2 per acre. In 1892 the rent was 
reduced 50 per cent., making it £500 
per annum, while the capital employed 
on the farm was £4,000. In 1892 the 
farm paid no interest on capital, and 
paid no rents, and the accounts, which 
had been most carefully kept from year 
to year, showed that there had been a 
loss on valuation of £235, the rates 
being £59. In 1893 the farm again 
paid no interest on capital and no rent, 
while the valuation showed 
£954, the rates being £90. The accounts 
for 1894 afforded a curious instance of 
fluctuation of profits, because, although 
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a loss of | 





the capital employed was reduced 25 per 
cent., the farm paid £146 interest on 
capital, and £500 rent, and left £144 of 


profit to the farmer, the rates being £79. 


In 1895 the farm paid £52 interest on 
capital, about one-third of what it ought 


to have paid, it paid no rent, the 
rates being £84. So that in the 
four years £313 had been paid in 


rates, £698 had been received in interest 
and rents, and the loss on the valuation | 
was 25 per cent. That was the result of | 
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upon his capital, that he might, if he 
were honest, leave something to his 
landlord. Of course, in the case of leases 
the whole of the profit, after paying the 
fixed rent, would go'to the tenant. The 
suggestion that a share of profit would 
go to the labourer had been treated with 
derision, but in his opinion if a farmer 
found at the end of the year that he had 
made a larger profit than he anticipated, 
he would use a portion of it in paying 
for more labour, because that would 
enhance the profit derived from the farm. 
As he had said, he could not say where 
the relief would go in all cases, but as 
there were three parties interested in the 
land, it might be taken that each of 
them would obtain a fair share of it, 
and that it would not all go into the 
pocket of one of them. It had been 
objected with one breath that this relief 
was an enormous one and with the next 
that it was a mere dole which would be 
powerless to effect the relief of agricul- 
ture. Whichever was the true descrip- 
tion of it, the agriculturists recognised 
that Her Majesty’s Government was 
trying to do something practical to help 
them, and was not merely expressing a 
barren sympathy for them without 
giving them any material assistance. 
Before he came to the end of his remarks, 
he wished to deal with a particular 
statement which had been made by Sir 
W. Harcourt in the House of Commons, 
in which he said that farmers in a par- 
ticular county had alleged that the dis- 
tress came not so much from a drop in 
prices as from their unfair treatment by 
their landlords. Sir W. Harcourt, re- 
ferring to Hampshire, said :— 

“T have also read these very important and 
instructive documents, the Reports of the 
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farmin: es . > best lz in East | Assistant Commissioners, and, naturally, one of 
Kent. He ane - ~~ — - Kast | the first Reports that I looked at was that 
we e Thought that that was @ very | relating to the county in which I reside, a 








fair illustration of how the argument 
that high rates meant high rent could be | 
met. It had also been argued that, 
whatever assistance was given to agricul- 
ture would go into the pockets of thé 
landlord. It seemed to him difficult to 
say precisely where the relief would go 
to. He might, however, safely say that 
the relief would go to the land, and it 
was the object of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that it should do so. He could 
understand that where a farmer was 
doing fairly well, and was earning a per- 
centage, although not a fair percentage, 











Report furnished bya gentleman extremely well 
known to every agriculturist—-Dr. Fream. In 


| cases where what were regarded as only fair and 


reasonable rents, maintained even in the good 
times, the tenants have been held together ; but 
on other estates, where old tenants were got rid 
of for the sake of others willing to pay higher 
rents, the result has been disastrous. Unduly 
high rents were accompanied by short tenancies. 
Many and frequent changes were consequently 
the result, and the general tendency of such a 
policy has been ruinous. It is maintained that 
those landlords who have been in the habit of 
making reasonable reductions when asked have 
done best in the long run; and, on the other 
hand, that a generation of farmers has been 
ruined through a lack of timely concessions.” 
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Anyone reading that would come to the 
conculusion that that was the opinion of 
Dr. Fream, whereas, in fact, it was only 
« letter from a single farmer to Dr. 
Fream. Then Sir W. Harcourt went 
on to quote a letter to Dr. Fream, 
which, he said, was sent to him by a 
farmer whose family had been tenants 
on the same estate for two centuries. 
In that letter it was said :— 


‘Since our conversation I have considered 
the matter somewhat, and, writing from a 
tenant-farmer’s point of view, and solely as 
regards arable land, [ beg to append my humble 
opinion, formed from costly experience of the 
causes of the present ruinous state of our 
industry.”’ 


Sir W. Harcourt went on to say— 


“Tle proceeds to speak of bad seasons and of 
foreign competition. Yes, and he speaks of 
another thing, which I hope the hon. Gentle- 
men who cheer will note—‘the disinclination 
and refusal of landlords in most cases to meet 
their tenants. Some, not all, are now offering 
15 or 20 per cent. abatement. When, as is the 
case for the last two years, more than the rent 
has been lost, this is too little. In seasons like 
the last two 50 per cent. should be allowed to 
tenants of a few years’ standing, to enable them 
to hold on.’ Then comes another cause for the 
ruinous state of the agricultural industry— 
‘absence of combination and any real repre- 
sentation in Parliament.’ Both Houses are 
overdone with landlords and their advisers. 
The interests of the tenant-farmers are now, 
and have always been, neglected.”’ 


{LORDS} 
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That was the real opinion of Dr. Fream. 
Why did the right hon. Gentleman 
suppress all this and give so misleading 
a version to the House and the country, 
He always regretted to have to make 
personal observations on people who 
were not present,-but he was sure Sir 
William Harcourt would forgive him for 
correcting his statement and giving the 
true version of Dr. Fream’s views. To 
sum up, his arguments were that the 
| constituencies at the last Election gave 
|the Government a most distinct injunc- 
| tion, by an enormous majority to look 
into the state of agriculture generally, 
and to assist it as quickly as they could; 
‘that the Royal Commission, by a 
majority of its members, recommended 
the particular form of assistance em- 
bodied in the Bill ; that the principle of 
the readjustment of the burdens on real 
|property was admitted by the Amend- 
'ment of the Opposition in the House of 
|Commons ; that this mode of assistance 
|was the only form in which assistance 
|could possibly be given at once, and 
|that, as a matter of fact. there was no 
injustice in agricultural land being re- 
|lieved of half the rates, because urban 
|ratepayers were already excused from 
|paying rates on their stock -in- trade, 
| whereas the farmer had to pay rates on 
| what he regarded as his stock-in-trade, 
/namely, the land. Those were the grounds 





All this was contained in a letter | 0m Which he begged to move, “ That this 
from a single farmer to Dr. Fream. | Bill be now read a Second time.” 

He should like to read to the House) *LoRD FARRER, in moving to leave 
a statement of Dr. Fream himself, | ut the word “now,” and at the end of 
As regards the “disinclination and re-| the Motion to insert the words, “ this 
fusal of landlords in most cases to meet |@@y three months,” said it was with 


their tenants,” Dr. Fream said :— 


“In the area that came under my observa- 


tion, I did not meet with a single exception to | 


the rule that the rents have been reduced 
during the last 12 years. In some cases these 
reductions have been so great that tenants are 
practically keeping on the farms at their own 
rentals. A large tenant farmer said to me :— 
‘It has come to this. You may regard the 
land as practically of no value, and look upon 
the rent as merely covering the interest on the 
outlay on house and buildings.’ And he added 
that by the time the landlord has met all 
expenses, he has scarcely got anything left for 
himself. Not only are the rents a diminishing 
quantity, but some have not been paid for 
years, though the reduction may have gone 
almost as far as possible short of extinction. 
The landlord does not get even a fair interest 
on the cost of the buildings and yet with rents 
down to nothing, as it was expressed to me, the 
tenants continue, many of them, losing money.” 


Lord Harris. 


| great diffidence, as one of the youngest 
| Members of the House, that he rose to 
| move the rejection of what appeared now 
to be the principal Bill of the Session, 
and he should not have done so had he 
not felt convinced that it was a very bad 
Bill. The argument of the noble Lord 
who had just sat down really came 

this :— 


“We promised to do something for agricul- 
ture; we do not know what to do. We gota 
recommendation from the Commission ; we do 
not adopt it because we think it will do very 
much good to agriculture, but because it is the 
only thing we can do.” 


The Bill was based on the authority of 


the Agricultural Commission. That 
Commission went into a number of sub- 
jects. They went at great length into 
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the question of bimetallism. To his 
mind, it was a most cruel thing to 
dangle before the poor farmer the 
suggestion that by increasing the num- 
ber of counters with which men do their 
business, agricultural depression would 
be removed. Still more foolish was it to 
suppose that people were going to change 
the standard of value in this country for 
any such purpose. That bubble was 
soon pricked by the masterly speech of 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Then the Commission did something else. 
They got a number of statistics from that 
able man, Sir Alfred Milner, statistics of 
a very doubtful character, and adopted 
them as the foundation of a Scheme for 
altering the finance of the country. One 


of the discoveries of the majority of this | 


Commission was that the Land Tax which 
had been redeemed for generations was 


still an actual burden on the land. They | 
hurried up an interim Report which was | 


never fully discussed or examined, and 


they did their best to prevent the 
For- | 


minority from making a Report. 


tunately, however, the minority did 


make a Report, and it was from that 
Report was obtained an insight into 
state of agri- 


the real 
depression 


what was 


cultural in the country. 


He was not going to deny that there 
was very grave agricultural distress, but | 
until they knew, in the first place, what 


were the causes that had led to it, and, 


in the second place, what was the nature 


and character of that distress, any 
remedies would be empirical and useless. 


There were two fundamental causes for 
The first was the | 
great fall in prices, and for the causes of | 


the present distress. 


that they must go back fifty years to) 


The 


the repeal of the taxes on food. 


second great cause—and it was shared | 
by the agricultural capitalist in common 


with all other capitalists—was that by 


some process, which he called a blessed | 
process, a large share of the profits of, 
industry had been transferred from saved | 
There could be no 


capital to labour. 


doubt that the distress complained | 
of had not reached the agricultural 
labourer. 


{9 Juty 1896} 
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the things he had to purchase. These 
two blessed and happy causes had led to 
the great improvement of the masses 
of the people, but at the same time 
no doubt to great suffering on the part 
of the farmer and the landowner. But 
when it was suggested that the remedy 
for that was a paltry alteration in rating, 
it was but the old story of dame 
Partington and the Atlantic. What 
was the real nature of this distress? 
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The distress was as different as possible 
in different parts of the country. There 
were parts in which there was no dis- 
tress at all, in which the assessment and 
value of land had gone up. There were 
other parts in which the fall in value 
‘had been small, and others in which 
it had been large. The average fall had 
|been about 26 per cent., but it varied 
|from less than nothing to something 
like 40 per cent. He believed there 
was in the possession either of the Com- 
missioners or of the Local Government 
Board a map which showed where there 
was great distress, and where there was 
\less or none. He wished the House 
could have had that map before them. 
There was great distress in the east 
and parts of the south, and especially 
in the arable counties; but in the 
north and a great part of the west there 
was nothing which could be called dis- 
tress. But that was not the only great 
difference. The land surrounding the 
| great towns formed a very large part of 
the whole land of England. The value 
of that land had risen by reason of the 
demands made on it by the inhabitants 
of the towns. There was no distress 
among persons in the immediate vicinity 
of the towns; on the contrary, such 
land let at a very high value, and there 
were also many cases in which the 
letting value was no indication of the 
real value. In the county of Surrey and 
other residential parts of England the 
land was still used for the purpose of 
agriculture, but if anyone wished to buy 
it he would find that its capital value was 
five or six times the letting value as 
‘agricultural land. At the same time, 


| 


He, at any rate, till within | the rates were only levied on the letting 
the last two years, was far better off value. 


In his immediate neighbourhood 








than he had ever been in the matter of in Surrey, there was land which would 
nominal wages, and still far better off in let at not more than 10s. or 15s. an acre 
real wages by reason of the cheapness of jas agricultural land, and which yet 
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would cost £100 an acre to buy. It 
was taxed at one-fifth its real value 
for local purposes, and he was not 
sure that it was taxed at one-fifth 
only of its real value for Imperial 
purposes, and he would ask the House 
whether it was wise in an assembly 
which consisted largely of landowners, 
to call attention to such a fact as that? 
They heard a good deal of the unearned 
increment in London, and they were 
going by this Bill to give back half the 
rates to persons who owned such land 
as he spoke of. Did the House think 
that would pass without comment? He 
had heard much about obstruction in 
the House of Commons, but he would 
point out that this very question of 
accommodation land, which Mr. Chaplin 
admitted to be a very important question, 
was relegated to the morning of an All- 
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night Sitting in the House of Commons. |ditary burdens.” 


The question of accommodation land, and 
of the boon which the Government pro- 
posed to bestow on theowners of such land, 
was a bigger question than the Govern- 
ment imagined, and a great deal more 
would be heard of it. He admitted 
fully that there were cases of great agri- 
cultural distress, and he would like to 
see them relieved, but when the amount 
which it was proposed to give had been 
spread over the country, including areas 
where there was little distress and areas 
where there was none, the sum available 
for places where there was genuine dis- 
tress would only be about a shilling an 
acre. That would hardly satisfy a dis- 
tressed farmer in Essex. Then, would 
this relief go to the landowner or the 
farmer? Under leases no doubt it 
would go to the latter, but five-sixths 
of the land of this country was held 
under annual arrangements which were 
subject to readjustment every year. 
Supposing prices were to continue to fall 
and a farmer not under lease were to 
ask his landlord’s agent for an abate- 
ment of rent, would not the agent at 
once say, “ You have had relief this year 
to the extent of £5, £10, or £20 under 
the Agricultural Rating Bill, and there- 
fore we must postpone the question of 
abatement until next year.” That, he 
held, was likely to happen as long as 
human nature remained unchanged. The 
greater part of the relief would go to the 
landlord, and it was difficult to see that 
a single acre of land would be kept in 


Lord Farrer. 
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cultivation as the consequence of this 
dole, or that a single additional labourer 
would be employed. But it was said 
that this was not merely a Measure for 
the relief of agricultural distress, but 
also a Measure for the reform of the law 
of rating. Now there were two griev- 
ances of which ratepayers complained. 
There was first the question of the inci- 
dence of rates as between the owner and 
the occupier ; but that question this Bill 
left untouched. In the second place 
there was the question whether personal 
property paid its fair share towards the 
local expenses of the country. How were 
the Government dealing with that? 
They dealt with the question in the rural 
ratepayer’s favour, leaving it untouched 
in as far as it concerned the town rate- 
|payer. The noble Lord (Lord Harris) 
| had found fault with the phrase “here- 
But the author of 
|that phrase was the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who, in a 
book which was the foundation of all 
their knowledge upon this subject, had 
pointed out that the poor rate and 
certain other rates upon rural land had 
always existed ; that they had not in- 
creased ; that land was bought and sold 
subject to them, and that they had 
thus become what he termed “ hereditary 
burdens.” He did not altogether approve 
'of that phrase, but undoubtedly when 
taxation had been permanent in respect 
to certain property for a certain time 
and did not increase, it ceased to be a 
special burden upon the land and 
became a deduction from the value of 
the land before the owner had use of 
it. What was the case as regards rural 
rates! Mr. Goschen showed that in 
1841 the rate was 2s. 7d. in the pound, 
and in 1868-69 it was still 2s. 7d. 
in the pound. According to evidence 
taken before the Agricultural Com- 
|mission, it appeared that that rate 
|was now only 2s. 3d. in the pound. 
|The rate therefore had diminished. 
|In the cases of 20 rural unions 
inquired into by the Commission, the 
|rate was 2s. 4d. in 1867, and 2s. 2d. in 
1892; or per acre the average rate in 
those unions was 2s. 6d. in 1867 and 
1s. 9d. in 1892. Let them compare that 
state of things with the case of London. 
Tn 1866 in London the rate was 4s. 4°75d. 
in the pound ; in 1876 it was 4s 10°2d.; 
in 1886 5s. 3-6d.; in 1896, 6s. 2°42d. 
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Therefore not only had the rate become 
enormously larger, but it had also 
increased enormously, and it was .the 
increase of the rate quite as much as the 
amount of the rate which was the real 
burden. What was true for London was 
true also in the case of other great towns, 
in some of which the rate was as much as 
js.in the pound ; in West Ham he believed 
it was between &s. and 9s. Town rates 
had increased enormously, and in these 
circumstances did the Government think 
that the inhabitants of towns would 
quietly acquiesce in their proposals ? 
Did they not think that those proposals 
would cause great discontent? Let them 
remember that it was through the expen- 
diture of the urban ratepayer’s money that 
the value of the land in and around the 
town in which he lived was increased. 
The landowner enjoyed his unearned 
increment due to the labour of the towns- 
man, whilst his land did not now contri- 
bute anything like its proper share to the 
local taxation of the town. That was a 
grievance of which landlords might 
expect to hear a great deal more. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] 
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existing grievance ; this Bill aggravated it, 
because it proposed to give an additional 


dole to the owners of this land out of 
taxation that fell upon the dwellers in 
towns. In order to carry out their 
scheme the Government proposed to 
make further alterations in our system 
of local taxation. They distinguished 
between the valuation of land and the 
valuation of buildings in unions or 
districts which comprised both, and they 
threw a larger proportion of this burden 
on buildings. The result would be that 
whilst the Government dole would make 
up existing deficiencies, yet if the rates 
increased the increase would fall in a 
larger proportion upon buildings than 
upon land. Mr. Chaplin defended the 
proposal by saying that it would make 
the owners of buildings in semi urban 
districts more economical in their public 
expenditure. Municipal bodies, how- 
ever, wanted no inducement of that 
kind to make them careful in their 
expenditure. Another innovation intro- 
duced by this Bill was that land was 
to be valued separately from buildings, 
but how were barns, pig-sties, and 
buildings of that kind to be valued apart 
from the land?  [* Hear, hear !”] 
Whoever heard of the value of a barn 


{9 JuLy 1896} 


But so far from remedying this | 
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apart from the land on which it stood ? 
In his own parish every farm would 
have to be revalued under this artificial 
system. The Government called this 
an improvement of the law of rating, 
but as a matter of fact 
Bill would make the state of 
law much worse than it was now. 
But there was even worse behind. The 
last point on which he had to trouble 
their Lordships was the source from 
which the Government dole was taken. 
If they gave money to one class of per- 
sons they must take it from somewhere 
else. Money did not come out of 
nothing. Now, how did this Bill deal 
with this part of the question. It said— 
and this was perhaps the most absurd 
part of this bad Bill—that it should 
come out of the taxes on personal estate 
before they reached the Exchequer. As 
if the Government could earmark these 
funds and thus appropriate them. Of 
course, what would happen was that the 
common parse would be depleted just as 
much as if the money had gone into it 
and was then taken out. If they took 
water out of the pipes which supplied 
the cistern, they lowered the level just 
as much as if they took it out of the 
pipe which left the cistern. By taking 
the money before it reached the Exche- 
quer, they might and they did confuse 
the public accounts, but they lowered 
the level of the money in the 
common purse of the nation just as 
much as if they took it out of the 
common purse. And of what did this 
common purse consist ; how was it filled ? 
More than half of our taxation revenue 
consisted of taxes on consumption, taxes 
mainly on"tea, spirits and tobacco con- 
sumed by the masses. Of the remaining 
half, more*than a moiety, or quarter of 
the whole, came from Schedule D of the 
Income Tax and other taxes on busi- 
ness and industry, and less than a 
quarter of the whole from taxes on 
capitalised property. The"dole given to 
landowners must come, in the main, out 
of the pockets of the workers, out of the 
industry of the country. Let him quote 
our highest living authority— Mr. Glad- 
stone. In 1883 the right hon. Gentle- 
man said :— 


their 
the 


“The transfer of a rating charge to the 
Exchequer, in whatever form it is done, is a 
question of a transfer from a fund supplied 
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areey lowe tapet te wie eet et ae en 
we place a grant-in-aid upon the Consolidated Lord that the advantages conferred by 
Fund we commit this offence of laying upon this Bill, whatever they must be, must, 
labour a very large proportion of the charge| by the very nature of the case, fall in 
heretofore borne by property.” different degrees on various parts of the 
The dole which the Government proposed country. I can only say that there js 
to give to landowners would be drawn|no kind of taxation with respect to 
from the industry of the country andj which that is not true. There is no re. 
applied to one class, and that chiefly the | mission of taxation which would not be 
landlord class, and did their Lordships exposed to a similar reproach. We have 
think that was a wise, a just, or a popular |not to deal with an absolutely uniform 
thing todo? The Government admitted | body of taxpayers, but with a body of 
that the grievance of the urban districts | interests, and whatever measures we may 
was a serious one, but all they had pro-| take there must be some cases where per- 
mised by way of relief in their case was|sons whom we do not intend to benefit 
a Royal Commission to be appointed, | will have an advantage from what we 
presumably by the President of the Local | do, and there will be cases where those 
Government Board, whose care for towns | we do intend to benefit will not benefit 
or urban districts is shown by this Bill.|as largely as we could wish. But that 
He hed now shown their Lordships in the | is a weakness inherent in all legislation, 
first place that this Bill would really do | and if we abstain from legislation simply 
nothing to relieve agricultural distress ;| because our legislative action will not 
secondly, that so far from being an im-| affect all classes and interests alike, we 
provement of the law of rating, it in-|should never consent to any legislation 
troduced confusion and injustice ; and,|at all. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|] But I do 
thirdly, that the Government were taking | maintain that the general effect of this 
money under the Bill frem the industry | Bill is to benefit the occupiers of this 
and Jabour of the country, and giving; country. And it is obviously so for this 
it to one class of the occupying owners| reason. The Measure is only taken for 
in the country. For those reasons he| five years. Anybody who knows any- 
moved the Bill be read a Second time | thing of the progress of agriculture in 
that day three months. this country will know that any Measure 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- | affecting occupation. for five years will 
QUESS of SALispuRY): The noble Lord | affect the majority of occupiers in the 
who has just spoken must be aware that | country. The noble Lord has an extra- 
we cannot, according to our ordinary | ordinary belief that the greater part of 
practice, when we get into Committee, | this country is held upon annual tenure, 
alter the details of the Bill, and there-|and that there is a readjustment every 
fore comments on the mere Committee| year. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| I wondered 
part of the Measure are nut very rele-|in what distant island the noble Lord 
vant to the issue which is now before us. | had been living that he could have con- 
No one can say that this Bill has been | ceived such a delusion. It is absolutely 
insufficiently discussed in the other| untrue. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| As far as 
House of Parliament. I think we have|my knowledge goes I believe it is the 
no probability here of an all-night| fact that in the south of England the 
sitting, and for that merey we must be|land-is generally held nominally upon 
thankful. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Thejannual tenure, but the rule which uni- 
arguments that were used on both sides} versally prevails is that as long as the 
are very familiar to all who have fol-| occupier lives the rent is not disturbed 
lowed this Bill through its weary course, | unless it is disturbed in the tenant's 
and I do not think that, with other and| favour. It is admitted that the lease- 
more attractive matter on the Notice| holder will get the whole benefit of this 
Paper, I should be justified in detaining | remission in the rates, and I believe it 
your Lordships very long upon the ques- | is certain that in the vast majority of the 
tion. The noble Lord dealt with the| cases the occupier also—because he will 
matter in two aspects. He questioned | continue to hold at the same rent while 
the relief that was given to agriculture, | he lives—will get whatever advantage is 
and he questioned the justice of remitting | conferred bv the remission of rates upon 
the Poor Rate upon the land. I shall} his farm. There may be scarce and dis- 
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tant instances where the legal power is 
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neglected, but of course the common re- 
sult to any man who manages his pro- 


perty in such a fashion is that he would, 
get no farmer in the present falling state | 


of the land market to take his land, and 
everyone knows what that means to the 
Jandowner. I wish to say, in passing, 
a word in favour of the landowner. I 
shall be thought to be as courageous as 
the well-known Scotch clergyman who 
said a word in favour of ‘* the puir deil.”’ 
(Laughter.| It is usually assumed that 
the landowner is a mark for every tax- 
payer—that no one can complain ‘of. in- 
jury done to him, and that any Measure 
is condemned if it can be shown to be 
for his advantage. But that amiable 


system of argument, which is part of the | 


general condemnation of all rich men, 
assumes that all landowners are large, 
and comes from people who seem never 
to have realised the fact that there are 
an enormous number of small land- 
owners in thiscountry. I asked a friend 


to look up the figures of a county, not | 


one with which I myself am connected, 
but one with which my noble Friend 


Lord Spencer is connected, and when we | 
examined the figures we found, taking 


only those landowners who had more 
than an acre and excluding mere house 
property, that whereas there were about 
1,100 men who had more than £100 : 

year, there were nearly 5,000 who had | 
less than that sum. Now, why are these | 
unfortunate people who have less than | 
£100 a year never to be the subject of 
your consideration? Why are you 
always to neglect their interests and 
postpone their claims because there hap- 
pen to be other landowners who possess a 
large income in land? 
exactly the same right as persons who | 
earn their living in any other manner ; 


{9 JuLty 1896} 


They have | 
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, that in the second instance it will cer- 
misused or the general understanding is | 


tainly be a benefit, according to the 
almost universal practice in England, to 
those who hold their land by annual 
tenure ; and in the third instance it will 
be a great benefit to the small free- 
holders—a class who deserve your con- 
sideration, and whose interests you ought 
to encourage. So much for the benefits 
conferred by the Bill. The noble Lord 
tells me that we have taken it_ from 
labour and given it to capital, and he 
founds that statement upon the fact 
that there is a portion of our revenue 
which is paid by the labouring classes ; 
‘it is the portion which consists principally 
from the nerve stimulants of various 
kinds that we tax. But in this Bill the 
payment of which he complains is taken 
from the Death Duties, and it is not true 
that the Death Duties are an old tax, so 
that you can confound them with the 
taxes upon tea or upon spirits. The 
Death Duties were imposed two or three 
years ago, and, having been imposed two 
or three years ago, you take a certain 
amount of money out of what they bring 
\in and you give it to the relief of the 
occupiers and ‘the small freeholders of the 
country. To say that that is taking 
money away from labour and giving it 
| to capital appears to me to be the most 
| outrageous misrepresentation of the” real 
|facts of the case. Then the noble Lord 
u | deals with the question of personal pro- 
perty. I quite admit that I should have 
been very glad if it had been possible to 
include urban property in the relief given 
| by this Bill. ‘The sum at our command 
is small, and we had to take the case 
| which was most pressing and was most 
\urgent. But the noble Lord must. re- 
/member that the case of rating—of local 
taxation—as it presses upon urban and 
| upon rural property, is of a very different 
kind. Local taxation on urban property 


and to refuse to consider the rights of aj or on houses situated in the country is 
large number of persons because there | another sort of house tax, a very heavy 
are by their side a small number of per-|one. Local taxation upon land is a tax 
sons whom you do not wish to consider, | upon machinery, it is a tax upon the 
seems to me to be unduly exalting the | elements of production, it is a tax upon 
importance of the large proprietors, and the industry, and, therefore, the hard- 
to imagine that because there are a small | ness, if there is a hardness, in confining 
number of large proprietors therefore | rating to real property presses much more 
the rights of the small proprietors should | severely : and is much more contrary to the 
be entirely neglected. Therefore, what, ordinar v principles of taxation in the 
I have to say with respect to the inci-|case of rural land than in the case of 
dence of this Bill is that in the first in-| houses. I have only a word to say in 
stance it will be a benefit to leaseholders ; | respect to personal property. The noble 
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Lord tells us, using a phrase we have|right to detain the House by dwelling 
heard again and again, it is not an here-|upon the question. I will only repeat 
ditary burden. But is it not an here-|that the benefit of this Bill is for the 
ditary burden upon personal property | occupiers, for the leaseholders, for those 
too? Why is it not an hereditary bur-| who hold from year to year, and for the 
den upon personal property? There it|small freeholders of the country who 
is in the Act of Elizabeth laid upon | cultivate their own land, and that we 
stock-in-trade quite as distinctly as ever have adopted this particular mode of 


laid upon real property, either in land 
or houses. Why is personal property 
not subject to that hereditary burden ? 
Has it been relieved by process of law ? 
It was relieved by process of law in an 
annual Act that was passed at the be- 
ginning of the present reign. Up to the 
beginning of the present reign personal 
property was undoubtedly liable to rate 


quite as much as real property, and now | 


every year you pass a special Act exemp- 
ting personal property from its share in 
the rates. 


annual Act. It is certainly not 


again according to law. 


fore, no pretence for saying it is an here- | 
ditary burden, and I should demur to} 
that phrase ‘‘ hereditary burden ’’ when 
we know that hereditary exemptions are | 


never considered. For more than 100 
years land was free from the particular 
burdens that were imposed upon it by 
the legislation*of two years ago. Why 


You acknowledge that it is | 
not a permanent feature of your institu- | 
tions, because you embody it in an) 
an | 
hereditary exemption that personal pro- | 
perty enjoys, because, if this Parliament | 
were now to be prorogued without any | 
further measures being taken, the lia- | 
bility of personal property would revive | 
There is, there- | 


|relief because we wish to make a breach 
| 


|in a vicious method of taxation, and to 
‘mark the injustice, of which all of us 
|have long complained, and _ which 
exempts personal property, being about 
| five-sixths of the property of the country, 
'from bearing burdens which all property 
| Should bear alike. [ Cheers. | 

THE Eart or ROSEBERY, who was 
received with cheers, said: My Lords, 
it is a little difficult to tell where to take 
the noble Marquess with regard to this 
Bill. He has told us, though not in 
very clear terms, that we are not exactly 
competent to discuss so financial a Bill, 

THe PRIME MINISTER: No, I 
never said that. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : Then 
will the noble Marquess state again what 
his doctrine is 4 

THe PRIME MINISTER: My doc- 
trine is that we are perfectly competent 
to do what he proposes—namely, to 
throw out the Second Reading ; but 
according to the practice of Parliament 
|—I do not say we are intrinsically in- 
| competent to do it—it would be a grave 
|departure from ancient practice if we 
|altered the Bill in Committee. 


| THe Eart or ROSEBERY : But we 


was that not an hereditary exemption ?|do not propose to alter the Bill in Com- 
It had existed for 100 years, and when| mittee, and therefore I do not quite 
the noble Lord tells us all land has been | understand what the objection taken by 
bought subject to the varying burdens|the noble Marquess amounts to. I 
of the Poor Rate, and therefore it has | understood it was a veto on discussion, 
become, not a rate, but a rent-charge, he! and I confess from what has taken place 
states what is largely inconsistent with|I understood that that veto had been 
the fact. Many noble Lords in this|imposed because after the speech—the 
country will be able to tell him that/ vigorous and excellent speech—of my 
there are acres and acres of property in|noble Friend, one of the greatest 
this country which have never changed | economic authorities in this country at 


hands since the time of Elizabeth, and 
the owners of which, if it is an injustice 
to single realty out for special taxation, 
are suffering that taxation as keenly as 
they did 300 years ago. I have thought 
it necessary, in courtesy to the noble 
Lord, to answer arguments which have 
been answered by day and by night 
again and again in the other House of 
Parliament, but I do not feel I have any 


The Prime Minister. 


| this moment, had been delivered, I ex- 
|pected to see a dozen noble and _inde- 
pendent Lords spring from their seats to 
answer him, or at least to see a competi- 
tion amongst the various Members of the 
Cabinet in this House to have the privi- 
lege of demolishing his arguments. But, 
on the other hand, if we are not to touch 
this Bill at all, why was it introduced to 
us in a speech of an hour? I do not 
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disparage the speech or the speaker, but | 


I do not quite understand the footing 
on which we are. The Bill, which is 
one of the principal Bills of the Gov- 
ernment, is introduced by a Mem- 
ber of the Government whose talents 
we all recognise, but whose _ posi- 
tion in the official hierarchy is an 
honorary one, and introduced in a speech 
of an hour, and then we are given to 
understand by the noble Marquess that 
we have nothing to do but to pass the 
Bill in silence. I confess that, though I 
do not uphold the right of this House to 
discuss financial Bills, we are at any 
rate obliged to take this opportunity, 
which is the only one that offers itself to 
us, to protest against a Bill which we 
believe to be vicious in principle and 
ineffectual in practice. Now there are 
certain grounds on which I think we are 
all in accord in this House. We none 
of us deny the fact of agricultural 
distress. I suppose nine noble Lords 
out of every 10 who are listening to me 
have the gravest reason to feel the pinch 
of agricultural distress ; but I think 
there are, at any rate, three limitations 
that we should impose upon that fact. 
In the first place, it is not, as my noble 
Friend pointed out, universal. In the 
next place, there are hopes, judging 
from the evidence that was given before 
the Agricultural Commission, that it has 
seen its worst, and, at any rate, whether 
it is universal or whether it has seen its 
worst or not, it is not the only dis- 
tressed industry in the country, but it is 
the only one to which you propose to give 
relief. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] We have 
been told what the Bill is not, but it is 
very difficult to find out what it is. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board took ad- 
vantage of the introduction of Sir Henry 
Fowler’s Amendment to state that this 
was not a remedy for agricultural dis- 
tress, and it was quite evident from the 
speeches just delivered here that it was 
not to deal comprehensively with the 
system of rating. It is obviously not a 
remedy for agricultural distress. We 
did not want the declaration of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to assure us of that fact, because, 
after all, what you deal with is not the 
grievance of the agriculturist. The 
grievance of the agriculturist is not the 
rates that fall upon him. In order not 





to remedy agricultural distress, but I 
suppose to relieve it, you take what is 
undoubtedly the lightest burden on the 
farmer and you propose to relieve it 
partially and incompletely. What is the 
heaviest burden upon the farmer? It 
is rent. [‘‘No!’’| Well, what is the 
heaviest burden ? 

*Lorp HARRIS: In the case I put 
rates were distinctly the heaviest. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: That 
was an isolated case, and I will give 
another isolated case—the case of a farm 
in Mid Norfolk. In 1884 the rent of 
the farm was £1,206. In 1893 the rent 
was £543 and the rates £39. You can 
hardly say that there rates were the 
heaviest burden on the land. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?| I do not wish to say anything 
in disparagement of the landlords. I 
do not wish to foul my own nest, for I 
am a landlord myself. What are the 
benefits to be conferred on the farmer ? 
What is the farmer to get from the 
landlord ? He will get £685, but under 
your Bill he will get the munificent sum 
of £19 10s. I am giving the figures 
from a farm in South Wilts. In 1869 
the rent was £1,042 ; in 1893 the rent 
was £520. The rates are £55 2s. For 
all I know the case may arise on the 
estate of the noble Marquess. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of LANspowne) : 
No ; I am in North Wilts. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: Well, 
at any rate, a neighbour of the noble 
Marquess has given the farmer aremission 
of rent of £522 on this particular farm. 
You in your Bill, for which you have 
strained every maxim of political econ- 
omy, give him the munificent sum of 
£27 11s. ! Of course nobody is in such 
affluent circumstances as to disdain the 
gift of £27 annually ; but what I ask is 
this—is the game worth the candle? 
[Cheers.| Is it worth while to produce 
a sense of injustice in the great mass of 
urban ratepayers in order to afford this 
illusory remedy to a distress which is 
only too real? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| I 
suppose it would not matter very much 
if you were only going to give the dole 
to distressed districts, but your dole is 
universal, indiscriminate. You are giving 
more to Lancashire, where the average 
rent is £2 an acre, than to distressed 
Essex, where the rent is 10s. an acre, 
You will give relief to accommodation 
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land near towns, for which you are) citizens that they should be allowed to 
unable to find a definition in this|acquire the freehold of their premises, 
Bill, but for which you were able to find| There is a feeling of discontent now 
a definition in the Irish Land Bill. | because that is not open to them ; but 


Rating Sill. 





What is the case of the market gardens | 
which in many instances pay £10 a year | 
rent to the landowner until such time as | 
he transforms them into a building pro- | 
perty? If you wish to relieve distress 

relieve distress, but if you wish to} 
relieve prosperity say so, for that is what 

you are going to do by this Bill. What, 
might you have done? I am not so| 
barren in suggestions as to criticise the 

Bill without offering any plan in return. 

You might have done what you did in 

Ireland ; you might have scheduled the 
distressed districts. Where is the map 
to which the noble Lord alluded 1 Why 

is not that produced? Because if it) 
were we should know the places which 

we wish to relieve. 

*Lorp HARRIS: The map is not an 
ofticial document. It was never approved | 
by the Royal Commission. In fact, the | 
Commission as a body knew very little | 
about it. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY : It was 
prepared by the Chairman. There is no 
ditticulty in making it official, and if it 
is not made official, what is the Board 
of Agriculture for? You have robbed 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture of all his duties. Let him betake | 
himself to a construction of a map show- | 
ing the distressed districts. [Here a| 
map was handed to the noble Karl.| I 
have here a map which has been pre- 
sented to Parliament. | ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
Does that make it official ? How did it 
leak into Parliament—how did it dribble 
in ? 

*Lorp HARRIS : I do not know what 
map it is you have got. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, having | 
handed the map to Lord Harris, said : 
Let us pass from that. I say that your 
remedy is partial, incomplete, and not 
just in its application. Of course, the 
whole thing might be stated as a rough- 
and-ready and haphazard subsidy to} 
agriculture, but I believe the whole 
policy to be a mistake. I think what 
you are going to do is to produce a very 
great discontent with a very inadequate 
result. I will return to Lancashire. 
There are in that county several vast 
estates, and I know that there is a 
strong feeling among manufacturers and | 


Earl of Rosebery. 





what will they think when they find 
that they have to pay half the agricul. 
tural rates to swell the revenue of the 
great landlords? (Cheers.| On this 
subject the feeling of Lancashire was 
plainly expressed by Mr. Whiteley, the 
Member for Stockport. { ‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
In the second place, I have the gravest 
doubt whether the Bill will confer any 
boon at all. We had one experience— 
in 1888—of subsidy, but in that case it 
did nothing to alleviate local burdens 
whatever. The noble Marquess says that 


|the Bill is only for five years, but I 
doubt whether you can give subsidies for 


five years and then be able to withdraw 
them. At all events, the Bill was not 
introduced for five years originally. The 
noble Marquess has promised an Inquiry 
into the whole incidence of rating, which 
shows that he recognises a grievance 
which should be inquired into. 

THe PRIME MINISTER: The 


whole of my argument was that there is 


|a very great grievance. 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY: The noble 
Marquess did not seem to recognise the 
grievance of the urban ratepayers. At 
any rate, we are face to face with this 
Inquiry. We all know before we begin 
two facts—one is that the average of the 
rural rates is now 2s. 4d. in the pound, 
and that the average urban rates are two 
or three times greater than that. You 
have another fact to face. The whole 
rates of this country amount to 


| £29, 000, 000 annually, and of these the 


rural rates come to something like 
£4,000,000, so that you have left 
£25,000,000 to dea] with. Are you 
prepared to deal with urban rates on the 
same scale which you have applied to 
rural rates? If so, you will have to 
give 10 or 12 millions in addition to the 
two millions which we say you are 
throwing away now. There is another 
point. What is the financial outlook of 
this country? [Cheers.] I know that 
a Peer has nothing to do with finance. 
He has no connection with taxation 
except the payment of taxes, but ina 
private capacity it is possible for a Peer 
to consider the question of our future 
taxation. At this moment you are 
mortgaging the surplus which you 
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inherited from us. You are mortgaging 
it for five years, which may or may not 
be the duration of the present Govern- 
ment in Office. What is the outcome ? 
You are spending money with both 
hands in a time of profound peace. You 
are spending a sum unprecedented except 
in a time of war. | ‘* Hear, hear !’’ 
The noble Marquess found himself the 
other day so hard put to it that in sup- 
port of an Imperial enterprise, which he 
described, and justified from that point 
of view, as one of the greatest moment, 
he had to appeal to private enterprise 
and private subscription in order to 
assist him in his efforts. [aughter.] 
But if he cannot get his private sub- 
seriber he must go to the public contri- 
utor. He will want money, I predict 
it to him, and I venture to say he will 
not contradict it—after the Egyptian 
Treasury is exhausted, and after the 
£35,000 has been contributed by India 
—{cheers|—when those not illimitable 
resources of supply are exhausted, the 
noble Marquess will want some money 
for North Africa. Is the noble Mar- 
quess quite sure he will not want any 
money for South Africa?  [*£* Hear, 
hear '’’| Is the noble Marquess quite 
sure he will not want any money for 
education ? Is the noble Marquess quite 
certain that the state of Europe is such, 
and the state of Asia, and Africa, aye, 
and of America, is such that he may 
not have to assert himself in various 
quarters of the globe at once at great 
cost to this country? Well, I say that 
it is not at this time that you should 
take your surplus and give it in this 
improvident manner, not as I believe to 
the benefit of any class of the agricul- 
tural community, but to be spent, as 
they think fit, by the local authority. 
I come to my last point, and it is this— 
Where does this money come from 4 
The noble Marquess said, with a con- 
fidence which I can only describe as 
sublime—[{7aughter |—that it comes from 
the Death Duties. By what art does 
the noble Marquess ear-mark that par- 
ticular source of contribution? He 
said, by the bye, I remarked that the 
Death Duties were only established two 
or three years ago ; I think he will find 
he is mistaken. 

Tne PRIME MINISTER: T said 
that the present Death Duties were so 
established, 
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THE Eart or ROSEBERY: I do 


not think the word ‘‘ present’ occurred, 
but I have no doubt that is what the 
noble Marquess meant. You can no 
more ear-mark the money that comes 
from these Death Duties for this or any 
other purpose than you can ear-mark 


] any rent from any particular farm on 


the Hatfield estate. In fact, the last 
would be infinitely more easy than the 
first. Money is paid into the Exche- 
quer and from the general body of the 
taxpayers comes the money that this 
Bill demands. Of course, you may call 
it the Death Duties, or you may call it 
the Income Tax, or you may call it what 
you like, but, of course, it comes from 
the pocket of the taxpayer. [Cheers. | 
Now, I want to know whether the tax- 
payer is particularly anxious to pay this 
subsidy. In my humble judgment he is 
not so anxious. I quite admit that there 
has been no great or universal protest as 
yet from the people of this country 
against this particular form of class and 
sectional subsidy, but of this, at any 
rate, you may be certain, that there are 
classes of taxpayers— not merely the 
classes who only pay taxation, as the 
noble Marquess said, in nervous stimu- 
lants—but who pay the direct taxation, 
who very jealously scrutinise every addi- 
tion to that taxation. There is the 
class who live in houses just over the 
£20 limit, and who pay House Duty ; 
there are the half-million, more or less, 
who claim abatements in the Income 
Tax, and who, therefore, may be con- 
sidered a class that should be treated 
with indulgence, but who, at any rate, 
whether they should be treated with 
indulgence or not, are a class who you 
may be certain will scrutinise very 
closely every item of your Budget. I 
want to know whether they will be 
satisfied by being told that, though they 
might have had a penny taken off the 
Income Tax, that penny will not be 
taken off the Income Tax, but that two 
millions will be spent out of the Death 
Duties for the resuscitation of agricul- 
ture. Iam afraid that they will think 
that they would have preferred having 
the penny taken off the Income Tax, 
and that they are comparatively in- 
different to the exact sources from which 
this money will come. But, at any 
rate, I am quite certain of this, that 
when they come to realise the exact 
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nature of your proposals you will have| Carysfort, L. (#.Carys- | Manners, L. 

from the general body of the taxpayers | Pace l Manners of aon L. 
of this country a protest so universal | Chavleamaee, 1. Methara, L ifden.) 
that it may alarm the strongest Govern-| Churchill, L. Middleton, L. 

ment that has ever existed in this} Clifford of Chudleigh, Minster, L. (Jf, 
country. It is for that reason that 1) “ns me Mont 1? pea 
wish to take an early opportunity of| Chaalioack, . mane if a 
joining in that protest, and also because | Colchester, L. Galway.) 

I believe no Bill more unjust, more | Connemara, L. Morris, L. 
inoperative, and more futile has ever| Cottesloe, L. North, L. 


; : Crofton, L. Northington, L. (. 
heen submitted to the judgment of De L'lsie and Dudley, ia ; * 


Parliament. [ Cheers. | E. Norton, L. 
de Ros, L. Pirbright, L. 
The House divided on the Question | De Saumarez, L. Poltimore, L. 
whether “now” shall stand part of the 


Dorchester, L. Ponsonby, L. (2. Bess. 

: Douglas, L. (2. Home.) borough.) 

Motion :— Dunning, L. (Z. Rollo.) | Ranfurly, T. (2. 

Egerton, L. | = Ranfurly.) 
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Limerick.) (TeLLER.) | Rowton, L. 
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Halsbury L. (1. Chan- Lichfield, FE. Grey de Ruthyn, L. Sinclair, L. 
cellor.) | Lucan, E. Hampton, L. Stanley of Alderley, L, 

Devonshire, D. (Lord | Macclesfield, FE. | Hare, L. (2. Listowel.) | Stanmore, L. ; 
President.) Mar and Kellie, E. Harris, L. Stewart of Garlies, L 

Mayo, E. Heneage, L. E. Galloway.) 

Norfolk, D. (B. Mur- Morley, E. Herries, L. Stratheden and Camp- 
shal.) Northbrook, E. Hillingdon, L. bell, L. 

3edford, D. Onslow, E. Hopetoun, L. (F. Stuart of Castle Stuart, 

Fife, D. Orford, E. Hopetoun.) L.: (2. Moray.) 

Richmond, D. Portsmouth, E. Howard de Walden, L. Sudley, L. (2. Arran.) 

Sutherland, D. Powis, ‘FE. James, L. Swansea, L. 

Radnor, E. Kenmare, L. (2. Ken- Templemore, L. 

Abercorn, M. (7). Ravensworth, FE. mare.) Tollemache, L. 
Abereorn.) Rosse, E. Kenry, L. (E£. Dun- Tredegar, L. 

Abergavenny, M. Saint Germans, E. raven and Mount- | Ventry, L. 

Ailesbury, M. Selborne, E. Earl.) Wantage L. 

Bristol, M. Stanhope, E. Lawrence, L. Westbury, L. 

Hertford, M. Vane, E. (Jf. London- | Lovaine, L. (E. Percy.) Worlingham, 

Lansdowne, M. derry.) Lovell and Holland, L. Gosford.) 

Northampton, M. Waldegrave, E. (E. Egmont.) Wrottesley, L. 

Salisbury, M. (TELLER. } Macnaghten, L. 
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The Earl of Rosebery. 
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FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[H.1.]. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): An Amendment made: Bill re- 
committed to the Standing Committee ; 
and to beprinted as amended.—{ No. 191.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL [1.1.]. 


THe Eart or DUNRAVEN moved, 
that the Report of the Amendments to 
this Bill made by the Standing Com- 
mittee of their Lordships be received. 


Clause 1,— 


WHEN MARRIAGE BETWEEN A MAN AND 
HIS DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER NOT VOID 
OR VOIDABLE, 


No marriage heretofore or hereafter con- 
tracted within the realm or without, othan than 
a marriage hereafter contracted in England by 
solemnisation thereof by a clergyman of the 
Established Church of England shall be deemed 
tohave been or shall be void or voidable by 
reason only of having been or being contracted 
between a man and his deceased wife’s sister, 
notwithstanding any statute, canonical or other 
objection, unless it has been before the passing 
of this Act annulled by some court of competent 
jurisdiction, or shall be so annulled in a suit 
instituted before the passing of this Act, or 
unless either party thereto has (after the 
marriage and during the life of the other) 
before the passing of this Act lawfully 
married another; and such evidence as would 
be proof of any other marriage shall be 
received for all purposes as evidence of such 
marriages respectively; but no right, title, 
estate, or interest, whether in possession or in 
expectancy, and whether vested or contingent, 
at the time of the passing of this Act existing in, 
to,or inrespect of any dignity, title of honour, 
or property, and no claim by the Crown for 
duties leviable on or with reference to death, 
and before the passing of this Act due and 
payable, and no payment of or discharge for 
such duties before the passing of this Act duly 
made or given shall be prejudicially affected 
thereby. 


Viscount HALIFAX moved after 
the words “other than a marriage,” to 
insert the words “heretofore or.” He 
said that the Amendment which he 
asked their Lordships to accept had for 
its object to remedy an inconsistency 
that existed between Clauses 1 and 2 of 
the Bill. It their Lordships would 
tefer to the Bill they would see that 
under Clause 1 all marriages with a 
deceased wife’s sister were legitimised in 
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England for the future, with the excep- 
tion of such as were performed by a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
and that all such marriages were 
legalised in the past, however con- 
tracted. By Clause 2, however, the 
clergyman was not relieved from the 
penalties to which he is at present liable 
under the Ecclesiastical law, for per- 
forming a marriage within the pro- 
hibited degree, and it was quite clear 
that anyone who contracted such a 
marriage would not be able to bring any 
action against any authority of the 
Church for refusing to administer to him 
or her the Holy Communion. Under 
the present Bill any marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister which should be 
performed by a clergyman of the 
Church of England was declared to be 
void, while at the same time if the 
Bill were carried, such marriages in the 
past would be rendered legitimate by 
the State law by retrospective action, 
and although the latter class of mar- 
riages had been contracted in defiance 
of the law, not only of the Church, 
but of the State. The two proposals 
were absolutely inconsistent with each 
other in point of principle. But even a 
greater objection to the proposals than 
their being inconsistent was that these 
marriages in the past had been enabled 
to be performed only by the fraud and 
perjury of the parties concerned when 
they obtained the necessary licence or 
applied for banns to be put up. At any 
rate, the parties, by their silence, must 
have deliberately assented to that which 
they knew to be absolutely untrue. In 
his view it did not become that House, 
which was the highest judicial court in 
the country, to condone such breaches 
of the law, or to whitewash people who 
had been guilty of them. He begged 
their Lordships to observe that his 
Amendment did not touch such mar- 
riages as had been contracted before 
the Registrar, but merely those which 
had been performed by Clergymen of 
the Church of England. It appeared to 
him that it was not merely the character 
of these marriages which was at stake 
in this matter, but the character of their 
Lordships’ House also as the guardian of 
truth and justice. There was another 
matter to which he should wish to draw 
attention, and that was that his Amend- 
ment in drawing a distinction between 
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ecclesiastical and civil marriages was in 
harmony with the suggestion which had 
been made by the ‘noble Earl on the 
Front Opposition Bench, when he said 
that perhaps a remedy for this alleged 
grievance might be found in drawing a 
broad distinction between civil and ec- 
clesiastical marriages. He thought that 
there was a great deal to be said in 
favour of that proposal, and if ever this 
Bill became law, 
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with on that basis. 
their Lordships 
Amendment. 
Tue Ear. or DUNRAVEN said| 
that he was unable to isle the 
Amendment of the noble Viscount oppo- 
site, and he hoped that their Lordships 
would not agree to it, because it would | 
completely ‘destroy the retrospective 
action of the bill, which to him was 
a matter of the greatest importance. He 
ventured to think that even among 
those who opposed the Bill many were 
of opinion that the Amendment would 
be most grossly unjust to the children 
born before this Bill passed into law. 
That was the chief reason why he could 
not accept the Amendment. But he 
thought also that it would draw a very 


He hoped that | 
would accept _his| 


unfair distinction between the rich and | 


{LORDS} 


which he hoped it| 
would not, the matter would be dealt | 
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being put on law-breaking in the past. 
That was what the Bill did. It bore the 

mark and note that it was in defence of 
those who had openly defied the law. 

Lorp HERSCHELL pointed out 
that the punishment would not fall on 
| those who had broken the law. It would 
fall on those who were perfectly innocent, 
namely, the children. In addition to that 
it would be a great inconvenience if this 
kind of marriage was validated in some 
cases and not in others, merely because 
in some cases a clergyman had solemnised 
the marriage. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
|Hatspury) said the noble and learned 
Lord seemed to forget that in all cases in 
| which the stamp of illegitimacy lay upon 
the children, the children were innocent. 
| It seemed to him that if the argument 
| of the noble and learned Lord were 
|adopted the distinction between legiti- 
| mate and illegitimate children would be 
| abolished. 





The House divided on the Question 
that the words proposed be there 
inserted :— 


| 


| 


CoNTENTS... 





Not-ConTents ... 


the poor, because those who had been} 


able to afford to get their 
solemnised by a clergyman of the Church | 
of England or other minister in another 
country would reap the benefit of the | 
Act, while those who were unable to do| 
sO, would not. He would like to take} 
the opportunity of thanking his hon. 
Friend Lord Heneage for not moving | 
the Amendment w hich stood in his name. 
There was no Member of the House who | 


would have greater weight with him and | 


their Lordships on this matter, than the 


noble Lord who had been so long and | 


intimately connected with measures of 
this nature in the House of Commons. 
He greatly sympathised with the noble 
Lord’s object, but he felt that it would 
be a very dangerous thing to alter mate- 
rially a Bill "passed by. a substantial 
majority on the Second Reading. 

*Tue BISHOP or SALISBURY 
suggested that the difficulty might easily 
be met by introducing a clause designa- 
ting such children as it was desired to 
make legitimate. 


Viscount Halifax. 


marriage | 


What the noble Vis- | 
count wished to prevent was a premium | 


Division List :—ConrTents. 

Canterbury, L. Ah 

Halsbury, L. (LZ. 
cellor i} 


Melville, V. 
Chan- | Ely, L. Bp. 
Lincoln, L. Bp. 
| Oxford, L. Bp. 
Aber- | St. Albans, L. Bp. 
| Salisbury, L. Bp. 
| Winchester, L. Bp. 


| Abercorn, M. (D. 
corn, ) 
| Ailesbury, M. 
| Bristol, M. 
| Hertford, M. Jalfour, L. 
Chelmsford, L. 
| Clinton, L. (TELLER. | 
| Colchester, L. 
| Crofton, . 
| Dough: is, L. (£. Home.) 
Egerton, L. 
Foxford, L. 
erick.) 
Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 
Howard de Walden, L. 
Lovaine, L. (E. Perey.) 
Middleton, L. 
North, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (E. Bess 
borough) 
Sinclair, L. 
Stanmore, L. 
Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 


3eauchamp, E. 
Belmore, E. 
Carnwath, E. 
| de Montalt, E, 
| Dudley, E. 
Hillsborough, 
Downshire.) 

Lauderdale, E. 
Mar and Kellie, E. 
Mayo, E. 

Morton, FE. 

| Powis, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Waldegrave, E. 
Yarborough, E. 


BK. (i. (E. Lim- 


Halifax, V. [TELuEr.] 
Knutsford, V. 
Llandaff, V. 
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NotT-cONTENTS. 


Devonshire, D. (Z. Pre- 
sident.) 


Bedford, D. 
Fife, D. 
Portland, D. 
Saint Albans. 
LER. | 
Sutherland, D. 


[Te1- 


Abergavenny, M. 
Northampton, M. 


Abingdon, E. 
Bathurst, E. 
Camperdown, E. 
Carrington, E. 
Chesterfield, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
Cowper, E. 
Crewe, E. 
Ellesmere, E. 
Granville, E. 
Hardwicke, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Lichfield, E. 
Morley, E. 
Northbrook, E. 
Onslow, E. 
Portsmouth, E. 
Rosse, E. 

Saint Germans 
Spencer, E. 


Falkland, V. 
Falmouth, V. 
Oxenbridge, V. 
Portman, V. 


Belper, L. 

Boston, L. 

Boyle, L. 
Orrery.) 

Brougham and Vaux, L. 

Burghclere, L. 

Burton, L. 

Castletown, L. 

Cheylesmore, L. 

Churchill, L. 

Coleridge, L. 

Connemara, L. 

Davey, L. 

De Saumarez, L. 


(E£. Cork and 


Clause 2,— 


PROVISIONS RESPECTING 








Dorchester, L. 
Farrer, L. 
Glenesk, L. 
Granard, L. 
Granard.) 

Grey de Ruthyn, L. 

Hawkesbury, L. 

Heneage, L. 

Herschel!, L. 

Hobhouse, L. 

Kenry, L. (2. Dun- 
raven and Mount- 
Earl.) 

Kensington, L. 

Lawrence, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Macnaghten, L. 

Manners, L. 

Mendlip, L.( ¥. Clifden.) 

Monckton, L. (V. 
Galway.) 

Monkswell, L. 

Northington, L. 
Henley.) 

Playfair, L. 

Ranfurly L. (£. Ran- 
Surly.) 

Reay, L. 

Rendel, L. 

Ribblesdale, L. 

Rodney, L. 

Rosebery, L. 
bi ry.) 

Rothschild, L. 

St. Levan, L. 

Shand, L. 

Sherborne, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Stuart of Castle Stuart, 
L. (Z. Moray.) 

Sudley, L. (£. Arran.) 

Swansea, L. 

Thring, L. 

Tollemache, L. 

Tredegar, L. 

Tweedmouth, LL. 

Wandsworth, L. 

Wantage, L. 

Watson, L. 

Welby, L. 

Westbury, L. 

Wolverton, L. 

Wrottesley, L. 


(BE. 


(L. 


(E. Rose- 


CLERGYMAN OF 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Provided that no clergyman of the Established 


Church of England shall be liable to any pains 
or penalties for withholding the rights and 
privileges of Church membership from persons 
living together in marriage made valid by 
this Act, or from either of them; and nothing 
herein contained shall relieve any such clergy- 
man from any ecclesiastical pains or penalties to 
which he would otherwise be liable if this Act 
had not been passed, by reason of his solemnising 
4marriage between a man and the sister of his 
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deceased wife by reason of his contracting, or 
having contracted, or living in marriage with 
his own deceased wife’s sister. 


*Viscount GALWAY moved to omit 
the following words :— 


“ Provided that no clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church of England shall be liable to any 
pains or penalties for withholding the rights 
and privileges of Church membership from 
persons living together in marriage made valid 
by this Act, or from either of them.” 


The Amendment, he said, did not 
in any way affect the principle of the 
Bill, but it did affect very much the 
position of individual members of the 
Church of England. He would not dis- 
cuss what these rights and privileges 
were. It was sufficient for his purpose 
that they referred to the Holy Com- 
munion. A man might have married 
his deceased wife’s sister and be living 
quietly and respectably in a village. A 
new clergyman might come to that 
parish with extreme views, and led on 
by conscientious scruples, possibly might 
withhold the rights and privileges of the 
Church to this man and woman. The 
clause said that if he did so, he should 
not be liable to eny pains and penalties. 
It seemed to him that the clause as it 
stood was calculated to encouragesuch pro- 
ceedings and to create scandal in a parish. 
This clause would set clergymen above 
the law of the land, because it would 
enable them to say that people were not 
married although their marriage was 
recognised by the law. If a layman were 
to state publicly that a man lived with a 
woman as his mistress when his marriage 
with her was recognised by the law of 
the land, he would certainly be subject 
to proceedings for libel. Why then 
enact that a clergyman who made such 
a statement, thereby insulting a member 
of the Church of England, and depriving 
him of his rights, should be exempt 
from pains and penalties? The laity 
would very naturally object to this pro- 
posed establishment of sacerdotal rule. 
Toe BISHOP or OXFORD regretted 
that his first speech in their Lordships’ 
House should have to be made in defence 
of the rights and conscientious convic- 
tions of the clergy. The clause as it 
stood would reconcile him to the Bill if 
anything could. It would be monstrous 
to compel a clergyman to do certain 
things for doing which at present he 
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would be liable to ecclesiastical censure. 
He trusted that their Lordships would | 
not burden the consciences of men who | 
were doing their utmost to serve God and | 
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the people in Church and State, and | 
would refuse to place them in this terrible | 


position. He shuddered to think of the 
trouble which the omission of this pro- 
vision from the Bill would involve. 


Lorp DAVEY thought that the right | 


reverend prelate had largely exaggerated, 
in fact driven to death, the argument as 
to the burden that would be imposed on | 
clergymen’s consciences. 


previous Amendment, the provision | 
which it was proposed to omit from the | 
Bill would have the effect of enabling 
clergymen to refuse the Holy Com- 


munion to persons who had contracted | 


the marriage made valid by the Bill. 
He supposed the ground of the refusal 
would be that the parties were 
“ notorious evil livers,” that they were 
in fact living in immorality. He knew 


of no other ground upon which a clergy- | 


man could refuse the sacrament, which 
was the principal privilege of Church 
membership. It appeared to him mon- | 


{LORDS} 


According to | 
the noble Viscount who had moved the| 
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| misfortune of the law. He was not 
inclined to see things pushed too far, 
believing that heroic remedies were very 
deplorable. He hoped, therefore, that 
their Lordships would consent to be 
taught by past experience. Their Lord- 
ships would remember passing an Ecclesi- 
|astical Titles Bill, in which it was laid 
|down that the clergy of the Roman 
Church should not do certain things and 
should incur penalties if they did them, 
| But that did not prevent them doing 
|them. A little later their Lordships 
passed a Public Worship Regulation 
‘Act j in order to affirm a certain principle, 
What had been the result? Why, the 
Act that was to enforce a certain prin- 
jciple had been the very instrument 
| which had laid aside that principle for 
ever. If this Bill was to pass it would 
| only be prudent to pass it in such a form 
|as to minimise the friction which it must 
| produce. The Amendment proposed by 
| the noble Viscount, far from minimising 
| that friction, must increase it. 
Eart COWPER said that, of course 
‘there might be some clergymen who 
|might wish to make martyrs of them- 
selves, and who might refuse to obey the 


strous that the clergy of the Established | law, but he could not help thinking that 


Church should be at liberty to stigmatise the great mass of the clergy, even of 
people as notorious evil livers when they | those who would rather not administer 


were married with the sanction and 
approval of the law. 
should support the Amendment. 


On that ground he | 


| the Holy Communion to people in this 
position, would, if the law obliged them 
| to do so, feel it to be their duty to obey 


*Viscount HALIFAX wished to ask | and to conform to the law of the land. 
their Lordships what results they sup- | However lamentable it might be that 
posed would be arrived at if the present | certain people should become mar tyrs for 
Amendment were carried! Did they a rather strange reason, the evil of having 
suppose that the clergy had no con-| one or two cases of that sort would bea 
sciences? Did they imagine that, because | far smaller evil than the enormity of 
it pleased Parliament to alter the /| seeing people deprived of the Holy Com- 
marriage law, the clergy would be pre-| munion for no reason except that they 
pared to give the lie to all that they had| had done what the Legislature would 
taught hitherto on the subject of Chris- | have declared that it was lawful for them 


tian marriage? If they imagined that, 
they would make a mistake. 
be said that he was an extreme person ; 
but when such different papers as the 
Guardian, the Church Times, the Record 
and the English Churchman all agreed 
upon this subject, they might feel sure 
that there was a great mass of opinion 
among the clergy and laity upon this 
question. If this Amendment were 
embodied in the Bill and the Bill passed, 
they would provoke a quarrel between 
the civil law and conscience, the result 
of which would be very much to the 


Bishop of Oxford. 


It would 


|to do. In the privilege given to clergy- 
men of refusing to marry divorced 
persons there was no great harm, for 
after alla man might be married at 4 
registry, but the question now under 
consideration was a very different matter. 
If the Amendment were rejected, unless 
a man had an elastic conscience, and felt 
that he could go for. Holy Communion to 
a dissenting chapel or elsewhere, he must 
ue absolutely debarred from participating 
in it. He did not think that the oppres- 
sion from which the clergy must fancy 
that they were suffering could weigh in 
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the balance as against that consideration. 
He admitted that it was a pity to have 
to make this change in the Bill after it 
had been read a Second time, for it was 
possible that some of their Lordships had 
voted for it who would not have done so 
if it had not contained this provision. 
There was, however, to be another con- 
test on the Third Reading, and conse- 
quently the supporters of the Amendment 
were not open to any charge of breach of 
faith, He was very anxious that the 
Bill should pass, but he could not ap- 
prove the retention of the provisions 
under consideration. 

Lorp HERSCHELL = sympathised 
with a great deal that the noble Earl 
had said. He strongly desired to see 
this Bill pass into law, and he thought 
that the matter to which attention had 
been called by the supporters of the 
Amendment was of less importance than 
that the Bill in some form should be- 
come law. If such grievances as had 
been described were afterwards suffered, 
public feeling would be aroused, and that 
would make it easy to pass an amending 
Act to prevent the continuance of these 
grievances. As the Bill had passed the 
Second Reading in the form in which it 
now stood, it would perhaps be wise not 
to make the elteration proposed by 
the noble Viscount opposite. It was 
true, however, that much was not gained 
by the concession to clerical opinion 
which was embodied in the provisions 
under consideration, because the hostility 
of the right reverend Bench and others 
seemed to be quite as acute as it would 
have been if there had been no concession 
at all. Therefore, he did not think that 
many votes were gained by the conces- 
sion at the Second Reading. This 
Measure, he feared, was not likely to 
become law this Session, but it would be 
a great thing if it could pass at a future 
time with general consent and with the 
quietness of feeling that had character- 





ised to some extent its reception on the 
present occasion. Thinking that the | 
result would be more likely to be ob-| 
tained if the proposed change was not | 
made in the Bill, he did not feel that it| 
would be expedient to press the Amend- 
ment. 


that he desired earnestly that this Bill | 
should pass, and he dared say that a 
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certain number of votes might be in- 
fluenced in its favour by the retention 
of this particular provision in the clause. 
At the same time he must say that he 
had never seen in a Bill anything 
more objectionable than this provision. 
He believed that if this question was not 
settled the result would be far more in- 
jurious to the Church than to laymen. 
More pressure of this kind might increase 
the number of those who already had 
their doubts about the advantages of an 
Established Church. He was one of the 
last persons who would desire to see any 
contest between laymen and ecclesiastics 
of the Church, but at the same time he 
felt more strongly than ever that there 
was no other real solution of the diffi- 
culties in question than to make the 
binding marriage a civil marriage alone. 
[“ Hear, hear !” 

THE Eart or DUNRAVEN said that 
after what he said on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, he could not accept the 
Amendment. The Bill was an attempt 
at compromise—it ws presented in a 
spirit of concession, and he was bound to 
confess that their efforts at conciliation 
had not been met in all quarters with 
the reciprocity they anticipated. It was 
sought by the Bill to draw a clear dis- 
tinction between the civil marriage and 
the religious ceremony, and that being so, 
it was, of course, impossible for him to 
accept the Amendment proposed. More- 
over, he felt very strongly indeed that 
as the Bill was passed by a substantial 
majority on the Second Reading, it would 
be, to say the least, a very unwise and 
dangerous course to ask that the Measure 
should be passed for the Third time under 
different conditions and in a different 
shape. [“ Hear, hear !”] 

*Toe ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY said he did not think that those 
who had spoken had attached sufficient 
weight to the importance of the 
consciences of men. It was not right 
to oppress the conscience of any man ; 
but it was further most impolitic in the 
highest interests of the country gene- 
rally to pass any legislation which 
would wrest the consciences of those 
who were engaged as public teachers 
and instructors. The clergyman and 


| the teacher were taught from their youth 
Tne Earn or KIMBERLEY said | 


upwards a certain doctrine about mar- 
riage, and in holding that doctrine they 
had ‘been protected by the law and 
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supported by the authority of the Church. 


It would be a serious thing to so change 
the law as to put pressure on those 
men to violate their consciences. He 
might remind their Lordships of 
similar difficulties when formerly the 
clergy were called upon to bury men of 
profligate and vicious character with 
words of the highest Christian hope, 


science by uttering those prayers they 
submitted to be suspended or deprived of 
their benefices. It was thought just to 
consider the consciences of the clergy 


then, and he did not think it was less | 


important todosonow. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 


The House divided on the Question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the clause :— 


47 
90 


ContTENTS 
Nov-ContTents 


Division List :—ConrTents. 


Canterbury, L. Abp. Lincoln, L. Bp. 

Halsbury, L. (LZ. Chan- Oxford, L. Bp. 
cellor.) St. Albans, L. Bp. 

Devonshire, D. (L. Pre- Salisbury, L. Bp. 
sident.) Winchester, L. Bp. 


Portland, D. 
Saint Albans, D. [‘Tr1- 
LER. | 


Balfour, L. 
Boston, L. 
Churchill, L. 

Clinton, L. 

Colchester, L. 
Cottesloe, L. 

Douglas, L. (£. Home.) 
Egerton, L. 

Foxford, L. (2. Lime- 

rich.) 

Gage, i. 


Ailesbury, M. 


Abingdon, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Carnwath, E. 
de Montalt, E. 
Dudley, E. 
Ellesmere, E. 
Lauderdale, E. 
Mar and Kellie, E. 
Mayo, E. 
Morton, E. 
Onslow, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Waldegrave, E. 


(V. Gage.) 

Kenry, L. (2. Dun- 

raven and Mount 
Eari. [Triwer.] 

Lovaine, L. (£. Perey. 

Northington, L. (LZ. 
Henley.) 

Ponsonby, L. (£. Bess- 
borough.) 

Rodney, L. 

Rothschild, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Stanmore, 
Sudley, L. 


Falkland, V. 
Halifax, V. 
Melville, V. 


Ely, L. Bp. (£.Arran.) 


Not-conrents. 

Bedford, D. Belmore, E. 
Camperdown, E. 

[TELLer.] 
Carrington, E. 
Chesterfield, E. 
Hertford, M. Clarendon, E. 
Northampton, M. Cowper, E. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Abercorn, M. (D. Aber- 
corn.) 
Bristol, M. 


{LORDS} 





| Knutsford, V. 
and when rather than violate their con- | 


| Dorchester, L. 
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Glenesk, L. 
Granard, L. 
Granard.) 
Hawkesbury, L. 
Heneage, L. 
Howard de Walden, L. 
Leigh, L. 
Macnaghten, L. 
Mendip,L. (V.Clifden.) 
Middleton, L. 
Monckton, L. (V. Gal- 
way.) [TrLLER.] 
Playfair, L. 
Ranfurly, L. 
furly.) 
Rendel, L. 
| Shand, L. 
| Sherborne, L. 
| Tweedmouth, L. 
| Wandsworth, L.. 
| Wantage, L 
Watson, L. 
Welby, L. 
| Westbury, L. 
Wolverton, L. 
Wrottesley, L. 
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Crewe, E. 

Hillsborough, E. (M. 
Downshire.) 

Kimberley, E. 

Northbrook, E. 

Powis, E. 

Saint Germans, E. 

Spencer, E. 

Yarborough, E. 


(E. 


Oxenbridge, V. 
Portman, V. 





(EZ. Ran- 


Belper, L. | 

Boyle, L. (£. Cork and | 
Orrery.) 

Brougham and Vaux, 
L 


Burghclere, L. 
Castletown, L. 
Clonbrock, L. 
Coleridge, L. 
Davey, L. 

De Saumarez, L. 


Farrer, L. 


*Tue BISHOP or SALISBURY pro- 
posed the insertion of the following new 
clause after Clause 2 :— 

“3. Provided further, that no man who has 
been divorced for, or convicted of, adultery with 
his wife’s sister, shall at any time under this 
Act be permitted to contract a marriage with 
her; and any such pretended marriage shall be 
void.” 

He asked their Lordships to regard the 
Amendment, not as hostile to the Bill, 
but as a natural complement to it. He 
recognised that the promoters of the Bill 
had really tried to meet the objections 
of those who, like himself, were strong 
opponents of the Bill, in a certain 
measure and degree ; they had tried to 
meet the religious objections. But they 
had not attempted to meet the objec- 
tions to the Bill on social grounds. 
What were the social objections to the 
Bill? That it would absolutely destroy 
the brotherly relations between a man 
and his wife’s sister after his wife’s death, 
and very much embarrass those which 
existed between the wife and _ her 
nearest friend during her lifetime. The 
adoption of this Amendment would 
make it possible for the wife’s sister 
to remain, as she was now, a constant 
visitor, especially in times of sickness, at 
her sister’s home. He thought all parties 
would be protected by the knowledge 
that any undue familiarity would be 


visited with severe punishment indeed. 
| There was no doubt that under the pre 


sent law cases of unduefamiliarity existed. 
His friend, the President of the Probate 
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Division, informed him that there were 
already a certain number of cases of 
such familiarity. | Would the Bill, if it 
became law, increase or decrease that | 
number? They should protect the exist- 
ing relationship, and show that any in- 
fraction of it was a very serious and 
heinous offence. He did not propose to | 
press his Amendment to a Division, but | 
he would like to hear what those in| 
charge of the Bill had to say in reply to} 
his arguments. | 
*Tot ARCHBISHOP or CANTER-| 
BURY hoped his right reverend Friend | 
would withdraw the Amendment, with | 
which the Episcopal Bench did not agree. | 


Irish Church Act, 1869, 





Amendment negatived. | 
*Tue BISHOP or SALISBURY :| 
May I withdraw it ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The! 
Amendment has been negatived, and | 
therefore cannot be withdrawn. 

THe Eart or DUNRAVEN moved | 
the insertion, after Clause 3, of the follow- | 
ing new clause :— | 

“4, Nothing in this Act shall affect the law | 
of marriage in any part of Her Majesty’s | 
Dominions outside the United Kingdom.’’ | 


Bill to be read 3* To-morrow ; and to| 
be printed as amended.—{ No. 192.] 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL [u.1.]. 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 

Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 

IRISH CHURCH ACT, 1869, AMENDMENT 
(REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES) BILL 
[H.L.]. 

Order of the Day for resuming the 
Debate on the Motion for the Second 
Reading read. 

Tue Eart or RANFURLY said the! 
Government consented to the Second | 
Reading of the Bill, the noble Lord | 
having agreed not to press further with | 
it. They did this on the distinct under- | 
standing that their doing so did not| 
commit them to anything beyond an ad-| 
mission that the period during which the 
annuity was to run, in case of redemp-| 
tion of tithe rent charge, would have 

m more equitably calculated at 45 
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instead of 52 years. They were not to 
be held committed to any approval of 
the methods by which the Bill proposed 
to deal with the existing position, nor 
could they give any pledge that they 
would themselves deal with it in the 
near future. He thought it only fair 
to point out that all cases of purchase 
under the Land Bill, should it pass, 
would carry out what was required in 
this Bill—that the case for a Bill of this 


Amendment Bill. 


| kind could not be deemed urgent, inas- 


much as the earliest annuities would not 
expire till well on in the next century ; 
that it was questionable whether the 
method proposed in this- Bill was the 


| best method ; and, that as the Bill now 


stood, it would not carry out the inten- 
tions of the promoters. In addition, 
this Bill only dealt with £160,000 of 
tithe rent charge annuities, whereas such 
a sum was less than half of the tithe 
rent charge. 


THE Eart or BELMORE said of 


course he must accept the terms the 
He had 
been in communication with the Irish 
Government to-day, and he agreed that 


| the House should give the Bill a Second 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. | 


Reading, and then might proceed with 
it further. Of course he knew at that 


| period of the Session, unless the Govern- 


ment gave facilities in the House of 
Commons, it was useless to proceed, and 
he was informed that they would not 
give facilities ; but the concession which 
they had made, in agreeing to the prin- 
ciple of 45 years instead of 52 to redeem 
was really the crux of the Bill. It was 
an important concession, for which they 
had been working at least two years, 
and he was glad to find that the 
Treasury had admitted so far that he 
had made out his case. With regard to 
the annuitants, perhaps there need be 
no great hurry, but if the reduction were 
given in one case it would be impossible 
for the Government to go on charging a 
tenant who had not redeemed money 
which he did not owe. The noble Lord 
referred to the method of carrying this 
out, but he was not wedded to any 
particular method. If there was any 
doubt in the matter he might assume 
that it would be looked into, and the 
drafting altered. He was quite content 
with the terms, and he was prepared to 
take the Second Reading now as arranged. 


Bill read a Second time. 
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TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) BILL [x.1.]. 

Considered in Committee (according 
to Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and recommitted to the Standing 
Committee. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
past Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 8th July 1896. 





CIVIL SERVICES, 1896-7 
(SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE). 
Estimate presented of the sums re- 
quired to be voted for the service of the 
year ending 31st March 1897, in 
addition to the sums included in the 
original Estimates for that year [by 
command]; referred to the Committee 
of Supply, and to be printed.—[ No. 101.] 


PAPERS LAID UPON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

1. Royat University or IRELAND.— 
Account of Receipts and Expenditure 
for the year ended 3lst March 1896, 
with Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General thereon |by Act]; to 
be printed.—j No. 286.] 

2. INTERMEDIATE Epvucation (IRE- 
LAND).—Accounts of Receipts and Ex- 
penditure for 1895, with Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General there- 
on [by Act]; to be printed.—[No. 287.] 





FOOD PRODUCTS ADULTERATION. 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed.—[No. 288.] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDONDERRY IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
Read the Third time, and passed.— 
[New Title.] 


DUBLIN CORPORATION BILL. 
Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 


{COMMONS} 


said that, on behalf of his hon. Friend} munication 1 
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the Member for North Louth (Mr. T, 
M. Heaty), he begged to say that some 
difficulty had been felt as to the terms 
of the Instruction standing in his name, 
and his hon. Friend was anxious to move 
the Instruction in a form which might 
meet with the consent of all parties, 
He would, therefore, put another Notice 
of Motion on the Paper for Monday next, 

Mr. SPEAKER: The same remark 
will apply to the Instructions standing 
in the names of the hon. Member for 
North Monaghan and the hon. Member 
for West Wicklow. 

Mr. KNOX: Yes, Sir. 


QUESTIONS. 


TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 
(BRISTOL CHANNEL). 

Sir CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade why the tele- 
phonic coast communication along thie 
shores of the Bristol Channel has not 
been carried further eastward than 
Ilfracombe ; and whether, having regard 
to the dangerous nature of the coast, 
especially between Ilfracombe and Lyn- 
ton, he would take steps to have the 
work continued at an early date ? 

THE SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
Arrangements are now being made for 
extending the coast communication east- 
ward of Ilfracombe, and the Postmaster 
General hopes to complete them before 
the end of the year. 


FASTNET LIGHTHOUSE. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade—(1) if he can state what sum of 
money has been spent on the attempts 
to establish electrical communication 
| with the Fastnet Lighthouse ; (2) what 
| is the estimate of further expenditure; 
| and (3) whether he is aware that ship- 
| owners consider the improvement of the 
| light on the Fastnet Rock, now seriously 
defective, would be more beneficial to 
the shipping engaged between America 
jane the United Kingdom than the fre- 
|quently interrupted telegraphic com- 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tot BOARDor 
TRADE (Mr.C.T. Rircenin, Croydon) : 
The amount already spent in connecting 
the Fastnet Lighthouse is about £2,600. 
The estimate for further expenditure is 
£850. With regard to the last para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s Question, it 
will be sufficient for me to state that in 
November last the Board sanctioned, at 
an estimated cost of upwards of £64,000, 
the reconstruction and improvement 
of the Fastnet light, by substituting for 
the present apparatus a biform oil light 
of the most powerful kind. For this 
work, £17,000 has been included in the 


Estimates for the current year. 


Delgany Graveyard 


FOG SIGNALS AND LIGHTS. 

Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the | 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that Lloyd’s have represented 
that fog signals are required at Stroma, 


the Butt of Lewis, Noss Head, and Cape | 
also that lights are required on | 


Wrath ; 
eleven headlands, 
especially at St. Kilda and 
Skerries, where two wrecks 
occurred and both vessels were lost with 
all hands; and, whether the Commis- 


islands, and _ rocks, 


sioners of Northern Lights are taking | 


any steps to provide these fog signals 
and lights ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am 
hon. Member’s Question have been made 
by Lloyd’s. In 1892 the Northern 
Lighthouse Commissioners forwarded for 
the consideration of the Board of Trade 


a report by their Engineer in which | 


lights or fog signals at the six stations 
specifically named in the hon. Member’s 
Question were recommended. Definite 
application for sanction to their establish- 
ment has only, however, been made by 
the Commissioners in the case of three, 
viz :—for fog signals for Stroma and Noss 
Head, and for a light at Vee Skerries. 
Of these the two former have been 
sanctioned, but the light for Vee 
Skerries has been refused, the Trinity 
House having declined to grant their 
statutory approval as required by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, in view 
of the need for works at other parts of 
the coast where the general traffic is 
larger, and also of the “great cost of the 
light, ‘estimated at £59, 000. In reply 
to the statement made in the hon. 
Member’s Question as to wrecks, I am 


{9 Juty 1896} 


Vee | 
lately | 


aware that | 
the representations referred to in the| 
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informed by the Northern Lighthouse 
Commissioners that no wrecks at St. 
Kilda, and none lately at Vee Skerries 
have been reported to them. As regards 
the other headlands, islands and rocks 
referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question, the Board of Trade have also 
sanctioned works at Isle of May, Cape 
Wrath, Rhinns of Islay, Tod Head, 
Noup Head, and Inch Keith. 


County Wicklow. 


DELGANY GRAVEYARD, COUNTY 
WICKLOW. 

Me. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
| Green) : On behalf of the hon. Member 
| for East Wicklow (Mr. WitL1AMm Corser), 
‘I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
| |Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as President 
| of the Local Government Board, Ireland, 
| whether his attention has been called to 
|a prosecution instituted on behalf of a 
|person named Harris against Annie 
Hippel as to the right to a burying-place 
|in the old graveyard at Delgany, county 
| Wicklow ; whether he is aware that the 
plot of ground in question was assigned 
to the Hippel family by the proper 
| officer of the Board of Guardians of the 
'Rathdown Union ; that after six months 
had expired Harris claimed the plot, 
_and sought to have the bodies of Annie 
| Hippel’s relatives exhumed; and, that 
when the case came before the magis- 
trates at Newtown Mount Kennedy it 
was (lismissed on two occasions; and, 
whether he will inquire into all the cir- 
cumstances, and especially as to the 
fact of the Board of Guardians having 
supported Harris at the cost of the rate- 
payers, their own officer having assigned 
the plot to the Hippels ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gerratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): Consequent upon a 
complaint of the members of the Harris 
family that two members of the Hippel 
family had been interred in their burial- 
plot, an investigation was held by the 
Guardians, acting as the Burial Board, 
into the matter, when the complaint was 
ascertained to be well founded, and 
application was thereupon made to the 
Local Government Board and to the 
Privy Council by the Guardians to have 
the bodies exhumed; but both these 
authorities pointed out to the Guardians 
that the proper course for them to 
pursue was to institute a prosecution at 
Petty Sessions under Section 170 of the 
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Public Health Act of 1878. The 


Guardians accordingly proceeded against 
the persons concerned, but not against 
Annie Hippel, and the magistrates, 
having regard to the fact that six months 
had elapsed since the date of the burial, 
held that they had no jurisdiction ; but, 
on hearing the evidence and _ being 
satisfied of the facts, they defined 
Harris’s plot on the Order Book and 
suggested that it should be marked out 
in the graveyard, which was done by 
staking the ground. The Rathdown 
Board of Guardians acted in this matter 
in the discharge of their duty to preserve 
the existing rights of sepulture, and they 


have no authority and could have none, | 


to assign the Hippel family a burial-place 
in this plot. 
CHITRAL AND WAZIRI CAMPAIGNS 

CoLoNEL 
(Bath): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, when the medal 
for the relief of Chitral will be issued to 
the troops engaged ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For} 


INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 


dlesex, Ealing): It has been decided to | 


strike a new medal for frontier services, 
the first clasp of which will be given for 
the Chitral Campaign. The design is 
now awaiting final approval, and the 
dies will shortly be sent out to India, 
where the medals will be struck. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War when the 
medals for the Waziri and Chitral Cam- 
paigns will be issued ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
medals for the Waziri Campaign have 
been issued. As regards the medal for 
Chitral, I would refer the hon Member 
to the reply already given to the hon. 
Member for Bath. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. CAREW : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland whether he will introduce a 
clause into the Land Bill to extend the 
provisions regarding repayment of loans 
to all loans under the various Acts for 
the improvement of land in Ireland and 
the execution of public works, including 
the loans under the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland) Act, 1879 % 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I fear 
it would not be practicable to introduce 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


{COMMONS} 


WYNDHAM MURRAY) 


(Cavan Union). 
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|into the Land Bill a clause of the nature 
| suggested by the hon. Gentleman. 


| PIER AT LABASHEEDA, CO. CLARE, 

| Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
|to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a resolution, 
passed the other day by the grand jury 
|in Ennis, in which the attention of the 
Government is called to the want felt in 
| the Knock district of any means of com- 
munication for the transport of passen- 
gers and goods, and requesting that a 
grant may be made towards making a 
pier at Labasheeda, on the Shannon ; and 
| whether the Government could grant the 
request of this resolution ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
received a copy of the resolution referred 
| to. The case of this pier could not be 
dealt with under the Fishery Piers Act 
of 1846, inasmuch as it would be for 
commercial, not for fishery purposes, and 
there are no Imperial funds available for 
|the former class of pier. But in the 
event of Parliament voting moneys for 
|the construction of piers such as that 
proposed at Labasheeda, the claims of 
the locality would be considered in 
connection with those of other localities, 

LABOURERS ACTS (CAVAN UNION). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that James M‘Larney, labourer, 
of Mullaghboy, Ballymachugh, county 
Cavan, recently complained to the 
Cavan Board of Guardians that for the 
past five years he had been living in an 
outhouse, from which he had recently 
been evicted, and was now living in a 
stable, with his wife and five young 
children ; and that this man had, at a 
recent inquiry under the Labourers Acts 
in Cavan Union, had his application for 
a cottage rejected by the inspector 
without any further explanation than 
that it was not required; did the in- 
spector go to see this man’s house before 
arriving at this decision ; and would he 
order a medical inspector of the Local 
Government Board to visit this man’s 
present habitation, and report upon the 
state in which he and his family are 
living ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A cot- 
tage was proposed for this man some 
time ago on the ground that there was 


} 
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an insufficiency of labourers’ dwellings in 
the locality, but it was shown that he 
occupied a house only recently built, and 
his application was, therefore, rejected. 
Since then he appears to have been 
evicted from this house, and the Guardians 
have informed him that his renewed ap- 
plication for a cottage will be favourably 
considered as soon as the cottage now 
about to be erected is built. It is not 
the practice of the Local Government 
Board Inspector to examine _ the 
dwellings of applicants for cottages 
where, as in the present case, it is pro- 
posed to increase the number of! 
labourers’ houses, and even if M‘Larney 
is now living in a house that ought to be 
condemned he can only be provided with 
anew cottage in the manner proposed 
by the Guardians. 


ASHBURNHAM COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
AND MSS. 

Mr. F. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he is aware that the unique collection of 
books and manuscipts formed at Ash- 
burnham Place will shortly be placed on 
the market for sale en bloc ; and whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to endeavour to secure the same 
for the nation ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): Ido not think that if I 
intended to authorise the purchase of 
this collection I should give public 
notice of it beforehand.  [‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. ISAACSON: May I ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
is aware that there are a couple of 
manuscripts of great historic interest, 





which, if they leave this country, we may 
never have an opportunity of getting ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX-} 


CHEQUER: That applies 
valuable collection. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 


IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE. 
Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton): 


I beg to ask the Secretary to the| 
Post- | 
master General, whether, in view of 


Treasury, as representing the 


the statement of the Postmaster General 
in this House, on 28th April, 1893, 
to the effect that the terms made 
by the British delegates at the Vienna 


Postal Congress in 1891 created a bar 
to the establishment of Imperial Penny 
Postage, and also in view of the 
strong feeling existing in Parliament, in 
commercial circles, in the Press, and 
among all classes in favour of the reform, 
he will take care that the British dele- 
gates to the Postal Union Congress at 
Washington, in 1897, shall be categori- 
cally instructed to obtain an acknow- 
ledginent by the Congress of the absolute 
right of this country, under the Postal 
Union Convention, to enter into any 
agreement with the British Colonies and 
Dependencies, or such of them as may be 
willing, to fix such rates of postage as 
may be agreed upon by them from time 
to time ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General will, of course, carefully con- 
sider, in consultation with the Govern- 
ment, when the time comes, what in- 
structions shall be given to the British 
delegates to the Postal Union Congress 
at Washington. There would be no ob- 
jection on the part of the Postmaster 
General to an instruction to the dele- 
gates to use their best endeavours to ob- 
tain such an alteration of the Postal 
Union Convention as would leave Her 
Majesty’s Government free in the matter 
referred to. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Do I understand that Her 
Majesty’s Government will insist upon 
full and perfect freedom as to what kind 
of Postal arrangements they may choose 
to make within the limits of the Empire ! 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General, as far as he is concerned, will 
be willing to have instructions given to 
the delegates to endeavour to obtain 
such an alteration as that suggested. 

Mr. LODER: When will the dele- 
gates be appointed ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I cannot say. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 


to any|terbury): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
jaware that precisely the same answer 


was given before the last Convention, 
and the result was without effect ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No; I am not 
aware of that. 


HEVERSHAM-WITH-MILNTHORP 
PARISH, WESTMORLAND. 
Captain BAGOT (Westmorland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
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he will direct that the Parish Council | for West Islington (Mr. T. Loven), I beg 
of Heversham-with-Milnthorp, Westmor-| to ask the President of the Board of 
land, be furnished with a copy of the | Trade whether his attention has been 
Report of the Inspector who recently | drawn to the fact that the powers for 
held an Inquiry as to the proposed divi-| testing gas meters do not enable local 
sion of the parish ? | euthoritees to examine the correctness 
Tut PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL! with which the dial- -plate registers, but 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry only the internal machinery, and that 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The) even if this internal machinery of the 
Inquiry referred to was with respect to| meter works properly, it is possible for 
an appeal against an order of the County | the dial to register an entirely wrong 
Council of Westmorland dividing the| result ; and whether, if he finds this to 
parish of Heversham-with- -Milnthorp, | | be the case, he will remedy this defect in 
and the Local Government Board have! the Gas Acts q 
determined to confirm the Order. The) Mr. RITCHIE: I am advised that 
Reports of the Inspectors of the Board | there is nothing in the Sale of Gas Act, 
on inquiries such as that in question are| 1859, to prevent inspectors examining 
regarded as confidential documents, and | the correctness with which the dial-plate 
consequently it is not the practice to fur- | registers, and I am informed that such a 
nish copies. No exception to this rule | test is made, but only to the extent of 
can be made in the present case. | the first dial. 


Londonderry Asylum. 


MILITIA HELMETS. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the! 
War Office why helmets without rosettes | 


or chin straps have been served out to/| 


the Militia, and whether the War Office 
intends that the helmets should be used 
in their present condition ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf! 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, | 
Surrey, Guildford): The helmets have 
only just been received from the makers, | 


and were issued in an incomplete state | 


to facilitate the fitting. The chains and 
appurtenances will be sent to the regi- 
ments as soon as they are received from 
the makers. 


SHROPSHIRE VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether, as there 
is no small-pox in Shropshire, there is 
now any objection to the Volunteers 
proceeding to Aldershot as originally | 
arranged | 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Lord Lansdowne 
has referred this question to the General 
Officer commanding the North Western 
District, and under responsible medical 
advice it has been decided that it would 


be undesirable to sanction the attendance | 
of the Shropshire Volunteers at Aldershot | 


this year. 
GAS METERS. 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) : On behalf of the hon. Member 


Captain Bagot. 


I beg | 


| LONDONDERRY ASYLUM. 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
\the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will consent to receive a deputation 
|from the grand jury and representatives 
of the ratepayers of the county of 
| Londonderry, in reference to the build- 
| ing of the new asylum at Londonderry ; 
»|W hether he is aware that representative 
| bodies and the ratepayers throughout 
the county, except about the city of 
Londonderry, are strongly opposed at 
the present time to such building, which 
it is estimated will cost about 1s. in the 
pound, payable chiefly by the agricul- 
tural portion of the community, now 
suffering acutely from agricultural de- 
pression; and, whether he will cause 
proceedings in connection with this 
heavy expenditure to be delayed until 
the representative bodies of the county 
| have had an opportunity of laying their 
| objections before him, or have been 





| shown the necessity for its proceeding, 
or until the ratepayers have been con- 
sulted in reference to it ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I doubt 
whether a deputation would be the best 


way of dealing with this question. The 
| whole matter, however, is now receiving 
|the further consideration of the Irish 
| Government, and a communication will 
be made to the gentlemen who desire to 
form a deputation before any further 
steps are taken towards passing an Order 
in Council. 








Giant’s 
EDUCATION CODE, 1890. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether, with reference 
to the statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury that the Education Department 
will suspend the operation of Article 73 
of the Education Code of 1890 pending 
inquiry as to its effects, Her Majesty’s 
Government will cause such inquiry to 
be made of the managers of the schools 
concerned, having regard to the great 
variety in their circumstances ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): The operation of 
Article 73 (small print) of the Educa- 
tion Code is suspended until the 31st 
March 1897. Any inquiries that may 
be necessary will be made in the mean- 
while. 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS (STAFFING RULES). 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he has 
any information confirming (or otherwise) 
the statement recently made by the 


Archbishop of Canterbury that 90 per 
cent. of the Church schools would not be 
affected by the new rules of staffing 
(Code, Art. 73, small print); and, whe- 
ther he will grant a Return showing the 


schools whose staff falls below that 
scale ? 

Sir J. GORST: The information in 
the possession of the Committee of 
Council fully bears out his Grace’s 
statement. The Return asked for would 
be very costly, and I do not think that, 


under the circumstances, it is required. 


CLONGOREY ESTATE, COUNTY 
KILDARE. 

Mr. CAREW : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether, in view of the fact that 
the evicted tenants of the Clongorey 
Estate, County Kildare, have virtually 
agreed with the trustees, representing the 
landlord, to purchase their holdings, he 
will now fulfil his promise to intervene 
in the interests of a settlement and use 
his best endeavours to have the agree- 
ment carried out ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I ex- 


pressed my readiness to intervene in the 
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interests of a settlement on this estate if 
invited to do so by both parties, and I 
am still prepared to use my best en- 
deavours towards that end should the 
occasion offer. I may observe that the 
re-enactment of the 13th Clause of the 
Act of 1891 would be necessary in order 
to enable the evicted tenants to purchase 
their holdings, but it is proposed by the 
Land Bill now before the House to 
further re-enact this clause for a year. 


Causeway. 


POTATO DISEASE (IRELAND). 

Mr, P. McDERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that potato disease has broken out 
in Ireland ; and, if he will take steps to 
prevent its spread by making a grant to 
provide those persons who have not the 
means to spray their crops with a solu- 
tion which has been proved to be effec- 
tual for this purpose, while there is yet 
time ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T am 
informed that the potato disease has 
appeared, sporadically and only to a very 
slight extent, in some districts. So far, 
it appears to be confined to the early 
potatoes, and the main crop is still sound 
and in a flourishing condition, and, I 
should hope, is now beyond the risk of 
serious injury by disease. Under the 
circumstances there appears to be no 
necessity for the Government to move 
in the matter, apart from the fact that 
the period during which the spraying 
would be effective is almost over. I may 
add that the use of spraying material is 
now pretty well known in Ireland in 
consequence of the experiments under- 
taken by the Land Commission and by 
the Congested Districts Board ; and it is 
open to serious question whether it 
would be wise for Government to defray 
the cost of supplying spraying material 
instead of leaving it to the occupiers 
themselves to pay for it. 


. GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether those parts 
of the Giant’s Causeway or its approaches 
which are below high water mark are 
vested in the Crown; whether he will 
order an engineer or other official of the 
Department to visit the Causeway in 
order to see whether it would be possible, 
by the erection of an iron footbridge or 
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otherwise, to secure a public passage over | barracks are to be built, and a Provi- 


the foreshore; and, whether he will | 
undertake that, if the syndicate who are | 


attempting to prevent the public from 
visiting the Causeway place any railings 
or other barrier on land vested in the 
Crown, legal proceedings will forthwith 
be taken ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am advised that 
the foreshore and bed of the sea adjoin 
ing the Giant’s Causeway and _its 
approaches are prima facie the property 
of the Crown. I shall be prepared to 
consider any applications which may be 


made for permission to erect any foot- | 


bridge or other works over the lands 
vested in the Crown, having due regard 


to the rights of adjoining owners; but | 


the Board of Trade have no funds to en- 
able them to undertake such works them- 
selves. No barrier will be allowed to be 
placed on Crown lands, and I will in- 
struct the local officers to report to me 
any encroachments of this nature. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland whether he has 
seen set forth in the Dublin 
Belfast newspapers a list of the names 
purporting to be those of the syndicate | 
formed to run the Giant’s Causeway as 
a show ; 
sulted by Mr. 


man’s own behalf, or on behalf of the | 


syndicate, regarding public rights in the 
Giant’s Causeway ? 

THE 
IRELAND (Mr. J 
derry, N.): 
ferred to, and, save so far as the hon. 


. ATKINSON, London- 


| South 
and | 


sional Order is also required for closing 
a road and substituting another. This 
will be proceeded with as soon as 
practicable. 


EDUCATION VOTE (IRELAND). 
Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Seecre- 
tary to the Treasury whether, having 
regard to the importance of the questions 
to be discussed on the Irish Education 


| Vote, he will arrange that that Vote 


shall be taken first on the next day 
devoted to Irish Supply ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I will consult the 
Representatives of the Irish Party and 
see what arrangements will best suit 
their convenience. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
(ENGRAVED PORTRAITS CATALOGUE). 


Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 


dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education why the Catalogue of the 
National Engraved Portraits at the 
Kensington Museum has_ been 
reduced in price from 5s. 3d. to 3s. 6d.; 


‘and, whether he can state what will be 


and, whether he has been con- | 
Leckie, on that gentle- | 


ATTORNEY GENERAL ror! 


| 


I have not seen the list re- | 


Member’s Questions have directed my | 
attention to the subject, I know nothing | 


whatever of the composition or objects 
of the syndicate referred to. I should 
have hoped that it would have been un- 
necessary for me to inform the hon. 
Member that I have not been consulted 
by, nor have I given advice to, any 
individual or company on the subject. 


LONDONDERRY MILITIA BARRACKS. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War what is the 
cause of the delay iu the erection of 
enlarged military barracks at London- 
derry ? 


ment has not yet succeeded in obtaining 


the net loss upon each copy sold, 
assuming that the entire edition of 500 
be sold ? 

Sir J. GORST: the price of the 
catalogue, as sold at the Museum, was 
fixed at 3s. 6d. last January by the 
Stationery Office, and has not been 
altered. The net loss on each copy so 
sold is 1d., but this loss may possibly be 
covered by sales outside the Museum. 


STAMPING OF WEIGHTS. 
Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 


cester): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether weights 


stamped in one county and used in 


another county must be re-stamped ? 


Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir. 


| SPANCELHILL HORSE FAIR (ENNIS). 


Mr. CAREW : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether a patent is about to be 
granted for the holding annually of a 
horse fair at Spancelhill, Ennis ; and, if 
so, to whom ; and, whether he is aware 


‘that a fair has been held at Spancelhill 
*Mr. BRODRICK : The War Depart- | hitherto without any patent ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A horse 


possession of the land on which the fair is now held at Spancelhill under a 


Mr. Knox. 


\ 
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NEWBLISS COURTHOUSE, COUNTY 
MONAGHAN. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
| Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
POSTAL PARCELS DESTROYED (GREAT | Of Ireland—(1) if he will take steps to 

NORTHERN RAILWAY, IRELAND). | secure that that portion of the court- 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask|house at Newbliss, county Monaghan, 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as which is used for the holding of petty 
representing the Postmaster General, | sessions, and the rent of which is defrayed 
if he has ascertained the value of | out of the public rates, will not be used 
the mails and postal parcels destroyed | for party purposes ; and, (2) if he will 
in the recent burning of a van on the| use his authority to prevent any party 
Great Northern Railway (Ireland) ; has| flags or emblems being displayed from 
it been arranged from what source,|the roof or windows of this building 
whether from the Railway Company or|during the approaching Orange anni- 
the Post Office, the loss arising from the | versaries ? 
destruction of the mails and parcels will| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
be made good ; has the management of| courthouse at Newbliss consists of one 
the Great Northern Railway supplied | room in a building known as the Market 
any satisfactory explanation of the origin | House, and this room, as I have already 
of the fire, by which the mail van and a/| stated, has never been devoted to party 
large portioa of its contents were|uses or purposes, nor have flags or 
destroyed ; if so, will he have the ex-|emblems ever been displayed from it. 
planation laid upon the Table of the!The Justices’ room is rented by the 
House ; and, will he also have laid upon|Grand Jury pursuant to the provisions 
the Table of the House the several claims | of Section 8 of the Petty Sessions Act, 
for compensation made upon the Post|and I have no authority whatever to 
Office or the Railway Company or both|act in the manner suggested in the 
in this matter ? second paragraph of the question. 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has not yet ascertained the value CRETE. 
of the postal parcels destroyed by the| Sim ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
recent burning of a van on the Great| Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
Northern Railway, Ireland. No letter|retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
mails were injured. As regards the| whether it is true that the Great Powers 
liability of the Company that is a ques-|have urged Greece to prevent the im- 
tion of law upon which the Postmaster | portation of arms or ammunition into 
General is not yet in a position to offer | Crete for the use of the insurgents ; and, 
an opinion. The Postmaster General is| whether any of the Powers is prepared 
not by law liable to make good any claim | to give a guarantee that the promises of 
arising out of the conveyance of a parcel | the Sultan will be carried out in the 
by post, but he accepts liability for|event of the insurgents laying down 
parcels, even though unregistered, up to | their arms ! 
the sum of £2 provided the conditions| THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
of posting, packing, ete., which will be) STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
found in the Post Otlice Guide, have been | (Mr. GeorGe Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
fully complied with ; and claims arising | port): The representatives of the Powers 
out of this unfortunate fire will be dealt | have given advice of the character des- 
with as received. The Company have | cribed in the Question to the Greek 
not supplied any certain information | Government, who informed them that 
respecting the origin of the fire, but it| measures had already been spontaneously 
seems not improbable that it was caused | adopted to that effect. The Sultan’s 
as previously surmised by sparks from acquiescence in the proposals made by 
the engine. There is no statement in|the representatives of the Powers at 
the possession of the Department to lay |Constantinople was formally communi- 
upon the Table of the House. No useful | cated in the first place to them, and by 
purpose would be served by laying upon | them to the insurgents, but no proposal 
the Table of the House the claims for|in the nature of a guarantee has been 
compensation received. made by any of the Powers. 


patent granted by James I., and no ap- 
plication for a new patent for a horse 
fair has been received. 
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TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). | Lloyd’s Register for survey of the Downe 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : | Castle after her accident in January 189], 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for|also the repairing account of the dr 
the Home Department, if he can state|dock in which the Downe Castle was 
thenames of the Commissioners appointed | docked on her return from her voyage, 
on the new Royal Commission on Tuber-| and any further information relating to 
culosis 1 the accident to or with regard to the 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL injury sustained by the Downe Castle}” 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry} Sir WILLIAM ARROL (Ayrshire, 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The|S.): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
names of the Commissioners are as | answers, may I ask him a Question, of 


** Drummond Castle.” 





follows :— 


Sir Herbert Maxwell (Chairman), 

Professor Browne, 

Dr. Thorne Thorne, 

Dr. Shirley Murphy, 

Mr. H. E. Clare (Town Clerk of 
Liverpool), 

Mr. T. C. Trench, and 

Mr. John Speir. 


EDUCATION VOTE. 

*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether the Report of the Committee 
for the present year will be in the hands 
of Members before the discussion on the 
Education Vote ? 

SirnJ. GORST : I fear not. 


TIME POSTMARKS (INLAND LETTERS). 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, why it is that whilst some post- 
marks on letters contain the hour of 
posting marked upon them in plain figures 
others do not ; and, what is the cause of 
the long delay in applying this useful 
distinction to all postmarks on inland 
letters ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The change is 


being carried out gradually, as the stamps | 


are found to need alteration or renewal. 


Special expense is being incurred for the | 


purpose of expediting the change in 
London and large provincial towns, but 
it has not been considered necessary to 
incur the large expenditure that would be 
required to alter all the stamps at once. 


WRECK OF STEAMSHIP “DRUMMOND 
CASTLE.” 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 

Hornsey): I beg to ask the President 

of the Board of Trade, whether at the 


| which I have given him private notice 
|——namely, whether looking to this and 
| previous questions put to the President 
| by the hon. Member for Hornsey, his 
lattention has been called to a letter 
| which appears in the public Press to-day 
|from the owners of the Drummond 
| Castle explicitly detailing what had 
| occurred in the case of the Downe Castle 
‘or other vessels while under the com 
mand of the late captain of the Drum- 
mond Castle, and whether the President 
| will read that letter to the House as the 
| answer of the owners to the imputations 
|which have been cast upon the late 
Captain Pierce ? 

Mr RITCHIE: IT have seen the letter, 
but I am afraid I cannot venture to 
read it to the House. These and all 
other matters in connection with this 
lamentable occurrence will be fully gone 
into by a duly constituted Court when 
it meets. I agree with the spirit of the 
questions the hon. Gentleman has put, 
and I deprecate questions which would 
seem to imply blame to any of the officers 
of the unfortunate ship, having regard 
to the fact that all these matters will be 
thoroughly investigated. In reply to 
the Question on the Paper I have to say 
that information as to the casualty to the 
Downe Castle will be furnished to the 
Court holding the Inquiry into the cir- 
|cumstances attending the loss of the 
Drummond Castle. If the Court 
then require further evidence it will be 
obtained, but, as at present advised, the 
Board of Trade do not propose to arrange 
for the production of the documents 
referred to in this Question. 
| Mr. STEPHENS said he had not 
|seen the letter to which reference had 
| been made, and he did not intend, as he 
| believed his Question did not convey, 
|any imputation on the owners of the 
| Drummond Castle. It was merely 








Inquiry into the loss of the Drummond | framed with the object of endeavouring 


Castle he will obtain the production of 
Under Secretary of State. 


| to secure proper inquiry should be made. 
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I beg to ask the First Lord of the;and Proceedings of the Council of the 
Treasury (Mr. A.J. Balfour), whether he lJ udges are not public documents, but if 
is aware that the inhabitants of the is-|desired I shall be pleased to ascertain 
land of Moléne are liable to water whether there would be any objection to 
famines, and that the visitations oftheir being produced. 

cholera and other water-borne diseases 

they have at times suffered from severely | 

are probably in part ascribable to the de- COLONIAL OFFICE VOTE. 


ficiency of safe water; and whether, in *Mr. BYRON REED: I beg to ask 
’ : g 


recognition of the humane and courteous 
Seah of the setnle abd authesliiiec af the first Lord of the Treasury, whether 
oe : eee ae ee Ores | it is the intention of the Government to 


Moléne to the victims and friends 
asia te sihgseggd rohan en tee: propose that the Twelve o’clock Rule 


victims of the late Dr 1 Castle : 
oo reagent: shall be suspended for the remainder of 


disaster, he will take means to ascertain hast 2 
if the offer of provision for water supply the Session ; and, whether, in that event, 
the Government will give an assurance 


by means of a condenser, or by improved Son 
storage, or by other reliable form of sup- that the Colonial Vote shall not be com- 
menced after midnight ? 


ply would be acceptable to, and be ac- |"; 
cepted by, the islanders and _ their ed replied pra plies = ore 
authorities ; and, if so, will he request make =. proposition ok un Gils Gus 


the French Government to allow an “+l ti ia ‘Seine «dha an 
acknowledgment of the humanity, kind- SNe GE So ee Sweet ae 
: He could give no assurance as to the 


ness, and courtesy of the islanders to take : Z : 
a y 16 rshanders VO take! Colonial Vote. It had been discussed 


that form, and provide for it by a grant, , ‘cht. but if ci 

: . = ° or = 
or by a grant in aid of voluntary contribu- | O" MOFre a oe ee See 
tions from British subjects stances made it desirable that there 


Tur FIRST LORD or tue TREA.|Should be further discussion on the 
SURY (Mr A.J. BALFour Manchester. | Vote he would take care that it did not 
+ . oU. AL 5 +) mUes | aL AL " . des 
E.): TheGovernment were not aware that | take place at an impossible hour. 
the inhabitants of the island of Moléne | 
were liable to water famines. The form | 





ARMY RESERVE BILL. 
Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 


which the acknowledgment by the Gov- 
ernment of the kindness and humanity 
displayed on the occasion of the recent | First Lord of the Treasury, whether he 
disaster should take was being considered proposes to deal with the ‘Army Reserve 
by the Government. He could do no | Bill this Session ? 

more at present than thank the hon.| Tyr FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
Member for his suggestion that an offer | SURY replied that he could not make 
of provision for water supply might be any statement with regard to particular 
made. Bills until the time came for him to 
make a statement with regard to the 
rest of the business of the Session. 











ASSIZE SYSTEM. 
— A. F. WARR (Liverpool, E. 
oxteth): I beg to ask the Attorne vn ‘ 
General whether any changes are ad ee ae eae 
templated in the present assize system,| Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
especially in Lancashire ; and, whether | asked the Chief Secretary whether he had 
Reports and Resolutions (if any) upon | yet put down the Government Amend- 
this subject, adopted by the Council of | ments to the Irish Land Bill, which he 
Judges, will be made public? understood were to be on the Paper on 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | Thursday ? 
Richarp Wessrer, Isle of Wight):; Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
Changes are under consideration affect-|did not think he gave an absolute 
ing the present assize system, and as to pledge for Thursday} but they would be 
Lancashire it is hoped that they may go|on the Motion Paper to-morrow 
far to meet the suggestion which has re-| (Friday), and he would move to put the 
cently been made as to the holding of | Bill down for to-morrow so that the 
assizes in that County. The Reports Amendments might be seen all together. 
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IRISH ESTIMATES. 
Mr. DILLON asked whether Friday 


of next week and of the following week 
could be allotted to Irish Supply ? 

THE FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
SURY said the suggestion was well 
worthy of consideration, but he could 
not give an absolute pledge at present. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR rose to 


ask leave to introduce a Bill to facilitate 
the construction of railways and the 
establishment of other means of com- 
munication in Ireland, and for other 
purposes incidental thereto. He said 
the Bill would follow the general lines 
of the Act of 1889, with some modifica- 
tions, suggested partly by experience of 
the working of the Act, and partly by 
the Bill dealing with the question of light 
railways in England and Scotland intro- 
duced by the President of the Board of 
Trade. The Act of 1889 constituted an 
important point of departure in legisla- 
tion dealing with railways in Ireland. 
The prior Act of 1883 applied to every 
part of Ireland; but the lines to be 
aided under the Act of 1889 were re- 
quired to be situated in a district where 
light railways for the development of 
fisheries and other industries were de-- 
sirable, but where, from the circum- 
stances of the district, special assistance 
from the State was required for their 
construction. Under the Act of 1889, 
State aid was to be given in capital sums 
by way of free grant, instead of, as had 
been the case in the Act of 1883, con- 
tributions made by the Treasury in pur- 
suance of guarantee and dependent on 
the profits made by the line. Further, 
under the Act of 1889, in certain cases 
the entire cost of construction had been 
given, whereas, under previous Acts, 
the amount contributed by the Govern- 
ment was never to exceed one-half the 
cost of construction. In the Act of 


1889 there was a clause to the effect 
that any promoters, not being an Irish 
railway company with a line opened for 
traffic, must enter into an agreement 
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with such a railway company, or must 
have obtained a guarantee from a Grand 
Jury, before entering into agreement 
with the Treasury ; and on these points 


the Bill followed the general policy of 
the Act of 1889. Under the Bill the 


(Ireland) Bill. 





Lord Lieutenant must certify to the 
| Treasury that a railway was necessary 
| to develop the resources of a district, and 
‘that, owing to exceptional  circum- 
|stances, the railway could not be con- 
| structed without special assistance from 
the State. Under the Act of 1889 it 
was necessary that the Lord Lieutenant 
in Council should certify that the line 
was necessary for the development of 
fisheries or other industries. Now 
wider terms were used, and it was re- 
quired that the Lord Lieutenant should 
certify that the line was necessary for 
the development of the resources of a 
district. The amount which would be 
available under the Bill was £500,000, 
and that amount might be advanced 
either by way of free grant or of loan ; 
but, as the whole might be advanced by 
way of grant, he should imagine it was 
more likely the money would be utilised 
in this way than by way of loan. All, 
or nearly all the railways made under 
the Act of 1889 were made in congested 
districts. By this Bill.it was proposed 
that the whole cost of construction and 
equipment might be advanced by the 
State if a district were scheduled as a 
congested district ; but, if a railway 
were proposed to be made outside such 
a district, then not more than one-half 
the cost of construction and equipment 
was to be advanced by the Treasury. 
The Act of 1889 made it necessary that 
the promoters of a line should be either 
an existing railway company, or a com- 
pany that had made an agreement with 
one ; this Bill practically dispensed with 
promoters altogether, and it provided 
that if a line was to be made under the 
Act there must be a preliminary agree- 
ment that it shall be constructed, main- 
tained, and worked by an existing rail- 
way company. The only exceptions to 
the rule would be cases in a congested 
|district in which an existing company 
|was willing to maintain and work the 
line, but not to construct it. The Bill 
empowered the Lord Lieutenant to sub- 
stitute a simple and inexpensive pro- 
cedure for the cumbrous and costly one 
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of obtaining an Order in Council. It 
was also provided that lands could be 
entered on for the purposes of construc- 
tion without having to go to the expense 
of lodging money in Court under the 
17th Section of the Transfer of Railways 
(Ireland) Act, the Board of Works | 
being responsible for payment when the | 
amount had been fixed or agreed on. | 
There were some new features in the 
Bill. No advance would be made unless | 
the Treasury were satisfied that the | 
parties locally interested had given all 
reasonable facilities in their power for the 
construction. In a non-congested county 
district not more than one-half the total 
amount required would be given. Where 
the Lord Lieutenant so ordered, a pier, 
quay, or jetty to be used in connection 
with the railway might be constructed. | 
Where a free grant was made, the rail- | 
way, for ten vears or such further period | 
as the Lord Lieutenant might autho- | 
rise, was not to be rated for local rates 
at a higher value than the land had 
before the The 
right hon. coneluded — by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill, 
which, he said, would be printed and | 
delivered at once. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said that there would be some dis- | 
appointment that the amount to be pro- 
vided by the Bill was not considerably 
larger. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The whole 
sum provided could be well spent in the 
county of Clare. | 








railway was made: 


Gentleman 





Bill to facilitate the construction of | 
railways and the establishment of other | 
means of communication in Ireland, and 
for other purposes incidental thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland ; presented accordingly, and read 
the First time ; to be read a Second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
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Bill. 
FINANCE BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 


1122 


{[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cyarrman of 
Ways and Means, in the Chair.] 


Progress, 8th July. 
Clause 20,— 


APPLICATION OF INCOME TAX ACTS. 


(1.) Where this or any other Act enacts that 
Income Tax shall be charged in any year at any 
rate, there shall be charged, levied, and paid 
during that year in respect of all property, 
profits, and gains respectively described or com- 
prised in the several Schedules A, B, C, D, and 
E in the Income Tax Act, 1853, the tax at that 
rate: 

for every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount of property, profits, and 
gains chargeable under Schedules, A, C, 
D, or E in the said Act; and 

for every twenty shillings of one-third of 
the annual value of lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, and heritages chargeable 
under Schedule B in the said Act in 
respect of the occupation thereof. 


(2.) The deduction of one-eighth out of the 
duties chargeable under Schedule B shall cease. 


(3.) All enactments relating to Income Tax 
which are for the time being in force shall apply 
to the duties of Income Tax from time to time 
granted by any Act, so far as the same are con- 
sistent with that Act. 


Another Amendment proposed, at the 
end of the Clause, to insert the words :— 


“ (4.) Where the total joint income of a hus- 
band and wife charged to Income Tax by way 
either of assessment or deduction does not 
exceed five hundred pounds, the exemption 
relief or abatement granted by Section Thirty- 
four, Sub-section Two, of the Finance Act, 1894, 
by considering the income of the wife as a 
separate income from the husband for any pro- 
fession, employment, or vocation of the wife 
chargeable under Schedule D or Schedule E, 
shall be extended to the incomes of wives charged 
under all or any of the schedules of the Income 


Tax.”— (Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed :— 


*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
N.)—whose speech was interrupted at 
half-past Five on Wednesday—said the 
Amendment was more than an appeal 
for relief of taxation on behalf of a 
deserving class—the class of small tra- 
ders, on whom the burden of local and 
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Imperial taxation fell with exceptional | incomes from professional sources. He 
weight. It was the expression of a prin-| hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ciple which it was desirable to intro-| would be able on report to make this 
duce into the procedure of the collection | small concession which would be valued 
of the Income Tax—namely, that those | by a very deserving class. 

who received and enjoyed incomes should| Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon. 
be themselves directly taxed for income! mouthshire, W.) said the Chancellor of 
purposes, and that those who under the/| the Exchequer was good enough to regret 
existing law did not enjoy the income| his absence yesterday when this Amend- 
should not be called upon to pay the| ment was proposed. He, too, was sorry 
tax. That principle seemed so just that| he was not present ; but he rose now to 
it was hardly necessary to insist upon it.| express his entire concurrence with the 
When the Income Tax Act of 1842 was|arguments by which the right hon. 
passed, a husband could appropriate the | Gentleman had resisted the Amendment, 
income which his wife earned ; but under|The question was discussed at great 
the Married Women’s Property Act the} length on the Finance Act of 1894, on 
wife had now the full enjoyment of her}an Amendment moved by the hon. 
ownearnings. It appeared to him thatthe | member for North Islington, and he 
Act of 1842 became iniquitous after the agreed to give the relief asked for in 
passing of the Married Women’s Property | cases where the income of the wife was 
Act, for while the wife enjoyed her own | derived from professional sources. But, 
income the husband had to pay the tax | evidently, the member for North Isling- 
on that income which he did not himself | ton was not easily satisfied—{/aughter]— 
receive. The present First Lord of the} or perhaps it was that gratitude was not 
Treasury, speaking in Committee on the|a political virtue. [Laughter.| The 
‘Finance Act of 1894, when this very | hon. Member and his friends were asking 
question was under discussion, stated that| for more, and he earnestly hoped the 
the plan adopted by the Treasury in| Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
regard to the joint income of husband| give them what they wanted. He had 
and wife was unjust and absurd, and|no hesitation in saying that, if the 
that the joint incomes of husband and | Amendment.were adopted, a most serious 
wife should always be separated. That | blow—he was going to say a fatal blow— 
criticism had such an effect on the then) would be struck at the revenue from 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—the right | Income Tax. It was true that the pre 
hon. Member for Monmouthshire—that | sent First Lord of the Treasury. during 
on report he inserted an Amendment | the discussion of the Amendment to the 
which went in some way towards re-| Finance Act of 1894, stated that the 
lieving the grievance complained of.) incomes of the husband and wife should 
But it did not go far enough. It met) always be treated separately. That was 
the case of wives who derived their in-| all very well for the right hon. Gentle- 
comes from professional sources, but not| man: he was only harrying a Liberal 
the case of wives whose incomes were | Chancellor of the Exchequer. | Laughter.] 
derived from industrial pursuits. Many | Now he desired to rescue a Conservative 
men who were constantly away from|Chancellor of the Exchequer from the 
home or followed dangerous occupations, | doctrines of the First Lord of the Trea 
put their wives into small shops from}sury. [Zaughter.] The case of a loco 
which small incomes were derived, as a| motive driver, whose wife carried ona 
security in the event of their death. Take | small shop, had been quoted But there 
the case of a man’s salary about £3 a week| was no limitation in the proposal of 
and the wife’s profit, derived from the|the Amendment to industrial pursuits. 
shop, £1 per week, and on the two sums | It applied to all cases of joint incomes of 
taken together, the husband would have | husband and wife. Take the case of a 
to pay income tax on £48. The tax|man with a salary of £300 a year who 
might be small in such a case, but when | had the fortune to marry a wife with a 
the income was small the burden even of | nice little competence of £200 a year. 
a few shillings was great. He could see no| That was £500 a year between them, 
reason why wives managing small shops | and they would obtain the exemption, 
in that way should be denied the| while another man who had a hard- 
relief which was given to wives with | earned income of £500, and married a 
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wife with no money, was to get no relief 
at all. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] Which was 
the harder case? These claims were put 
forward by people who had not suffi- 
ciently considered the question, and it 
was necessary to be most careful in 
acceding to them. He went as far as he 
could in 1894, and at that time the 
whole Tory Party maintained the doc- 
trines which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer now wisely resisted. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been asked to 
pledge himself to do something on 
Report, but he hoped he would do 
nothing of the kind—{‘‘ hear, hear !’’] 
—in spite of the hon. Member for 
Islington and the hon. Member for West 
Ham ; and he should take this precious 
opportunity of supporting the Govern- 
ment when it was in the right. 
[Laughter.| He begged Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side of the House not to 
be led away by the sort of argument 
which had been used, because it was a 
blow at the principle of direct taxation. 
They had been labouring with difficulty 
for years to reach an equilibrium between 
direct and indirect taxation ; and all 


these exemptions were in the direction | factories, ete. 
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that he could afford it. They insisted on 
abolition, and when the country had made 
up its mind, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer abolished the tax, and found other 
means of meeting the deficiency, either 
by new taxation or diminished expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said that he should not ask the 
House to divide, because he was quite 
satisfied with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s declaration that he would 
endeavour to meet the case another year. 
He only desired to see all married women 
treated on the same lines. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I hope the hon. Member 
does not misunderstand me. I confined 
my remarks solely to industrial incomes. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Certainly. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the question ‘‘That Clause 20 
stand part of the Bill,’’ 


Mr. JAMES KENYON (Bury, Lan- 
cashire) called attention to the collection 
of Income Tax in regard to works, 
For many years different 


of weakening and diluting direct taxa- | associations of employers had been re- 


tion. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 


Mansfield) said that the solicitude of the | 


ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
prosperity of his successor was quite 
touching. When this 


question was | 


/on machinery. 


presenting to the Commissioners the 
grievance as to the allowance for depre- 
ciation not only on buildings, but also 
The Commissioners at 


| Somerset House had received the repre- 


raised in 1894 the right hon. Gentleman | 


said he could not afford to be logical. 
Events had shown that the right hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken in that respect, 
and probably he regretted by this time 


‘in the last 20 years. 


that his surplus had not been applied to | 


other purposes than to some of those to 
which it had been actually appropriated. 
The right hon. Gentleman based _ his 
argument on the assumption that all 
husbands and wives had a joint purse. 
Unfortunately all married people did not 
live together, and even when they did, 
the wives availed themselves of the 
Married Women’s Property Act, and 
took care to have the expenditure of 
theirown money. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was anxious to diminish public 


sentations with great courtesy, but no 
advance towards redress had been made 
The present 
rule was applicable to the state of 
things 30 years ago. The conditions 
had now quite changed, and in conse- 
quence of the high speeds at which 
machinery was now driven its life was 
considerably shorter than it used to be. 
He asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 


ed to consider this matter, and he 


expenditure ; but one way of doing that | 


was to diminish the supply. 
financial reformers had desired 


oped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to make some alteration. 
Another important matter was that any 
individual who was the owner of works 
got a false idea as to the value of them. 
He died, and the property was left to 
his family, who again had a false idea as 
to their value, and consequently were led 
to spend an income beyond their means. 


When| *TuHe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
the| MEANS : The hon. Member is raising a 


abolition of a tax, they had not waited question of assessment which does not 


till the Chancellor of the Exchequer said | strictly arise on this clause. 
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THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said that if the hon. 
Member would furnish him with parti- 
culars he would look into the question. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) mentioned the hard 
case of a man who had earned an income 
paying the same amount of taxation as 
the man who got his income from 
capital. The man who earned £1,500 a 
year had to pay the same Income Tax 
as the man who had £50,000 invested in 
Three Per Cents., and who, dying, left 
his money to his wife and family. He 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in a future Budget would pay some 
attention to this matter. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE objected to 
the principle of differentiation contained 
in the clause as unfair. On Schedules 
A, C, D, and E the Income Tax payer 
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had to pay the full 20s., but on Sche- | 


dule B he had only to pay one-third. 
It was unfair that this differentiation 
should be made in favour of one class of 
the community. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 21,— 


ANNUAL VALUE FOR 
EXEMPTION OR 
INCOME 


THE PURPOSE OF 
ABATEMENT FROM 
TAX UNDER SCHEDULE B. 


For the purposes of any claim to exemption, 


relief, or abatement from income tax, the income | 


arising from the occupation of lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, and heritages chargeable under 
Schedule B. in the Income Tax Act, 1853, shall 
be taken to be one third of the annual value 
thereof under that schedule, except that if any 
person occupying, either as owner or otherwise, 
any lands for the purpose of husbandry only, 


shows at the end of any year to the satisfaction | 


of the General Commissioners of Income ‘Tax, 


that his profits and gains arising from the occu- | 
pation of such lands during the year fell short | 


of one-third of the said annual value thereof, 


the income arising from the occupation shall be | 


taken at the actual amount of such profits and 
gains, and if the whole of the income tax has 
been paid, the amount overpaid shall be certified 
and repaid in manner provided by section one 
hundred and thirty-three of the Income Tax 
Act, 1842. 


CoLtoneL KENYON -SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said that one of 
the great difficulties farmers had in 
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present their case definitely, so as to show 
those who had to judge whether exemp- 
tion should be allowed.. Would it not 
be possible for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in conjunction with the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
to issue a simple and easy form of 
accounts to enable farmers to claim the 
exemption offered in this clause ? 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EX. 
CHEQUER believed that at present, on 
application at the office of the Surveyor of 
Income Tax, farmers could obtain forms 
of accounts setting forth the items of 
profit and loss on the farm. He would, 
however, look into the matter. 


Clause agreed to. 





| Clauses 22, 23, and 24 passed without 
| Amendment. 
| Clause 25,— 


| 


REMISSION OF LAND TAX IN EXCESS OF 
| ONE SHILLING IN THE 


POUND. 


(1.) The amount assessed in any year in any 
| land tax parish on account of the unredeemed 
| quota of land tax charged against that parish 
| shall not after the passing of this Act exceed 
| the amount which would be produced by a rate 
| of one shilling in the pound on the annual value 
|of the land in the parish subject to land tax, 
| and any excess above the said amount shall be 
| remitted for that year. 

| (2.) Sections one hundred and eighty and one 
|hundred and eighty-one of the Land Tax Act, 
1802, shall be construed as if the rate of one 
| shilling in the pound on the annual value of the 
jland were substituted for the rate of four 
| shillings therein mentioned. 


*Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY 
(Somerset, §S.) moved to omit Sub- 
section (1). His object, he said, was to 
'raise the whole question of the proposed 
remission of the Land Tax where it was 
above ls. in the pound. The tax was 
not applied equally throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, and some- 
| times parishes were actually split up, and 
a different quota raised in one part to 
| what was raised in another. 
| *Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
‘CHEQUER: Any difference as be- 
tween one part of a parish and another 
|is illegal. 


| Mr. STRACHEY pointed out that 


e ° ° . le . 
claiming exemption was a difficulty of|in some parishes there was separate 


keeping a form of accounts which would 


| tithings. 
| 
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*TuHe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that for Land Tax 
purposes each tithing, if it had a 
separate quota, was a separate parish. 

*Mr. STRACHEY maintained that he 
was right in .saying that the Land Tax 
was levied at different rates in the same 
parish. The next question was in regard 
to the redeemed and unredeemed Land 
Tax. The Government proposed to deal 
only with the unredeemed Land Tax. 
He could not see why if this gift to 
the landlords was made it should not 
be given to those who had redeemed 
the tax. He had always understood 
that the Crown did not absolutely 
sell the tax, but that the Consols in 
respect of the tax were earmarked 
in the name of the owner, the object 
being to leave the Government open 
at any time to reconsider the matter. 
It seemed to him that there was a 
great deal of unfairness in the pro- 
posal of the Government. Take the 
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case Of a parish where the quota was 
£100, and say that half that quota had 
been redeemed, and that it was neces- 
sary for the remaining quota to raise 2s. 
in the pound, 


Under the proposal of 
the Government the man who had not 
redeemed his Land Tax would receive 
ls. in the pound, and his Land Tax 
contribution would be greatly reduced, 
while the man who had redeemed would 
get no benefit. There was no difficulty in 
tracing the owner of the redeemed Land 
Tax. Every year when the Land Tax 
valuation was made the redeemed Land 
Tax would have to be taken into con- 
sideration, so that there would be no 
difficulty in dealing with the matter 
from that point of view. He could not 
see any strong arguments in favour of 
the Treasury giving up all the Land Tax 
above the amount of ls. in the pound. 
It could not be on the ground that it 
was a heavy or oppressive tax, because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that the amount that would 


£100,000 altogether, if it amounted to 
somuch, . Of course, it might be argued 
that it was a burden which pressed 
unfairly on a certain number of land- 
owners, and was an hereditary burden 
which ought to be relieved. While he 
had no sympathy with those persons who 
said that hereditary burdens ought 
not to be taken off, or with those people 
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who said that hereditary exceptions 
ought not to be interfered with. Yet 
this Land Tax could not be called an 
hereditary burden in any sense, as it was 
not a tax really, but a rent charge. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I gather from the hon. 
Member’s remarks that he takes excep- 
tion to the whole clause, and not 
Sub-section (1) only. Of course, if the 
hon. Member was successful in striking 
out Sub-section (1), Sub-section (2) 
could not stand alone. If that is so, 
obviously the remarks of the hon. 
Member ought to be made when I put 
the question that Clause 25 stand part 
of the Bill. That would be the proper 
place to raise his objection to the whole 
clause. 

*Mr. STRACHEY: Of course, Sir, 
after your ruling I will limit myself 
entirely to Sub-section (1). 

*Tne CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER : No, Sir ; I rise to order. 
It is quite impossible that Sub-section (2) 
should be enacted if Sub-section (1) were 
struck out, because Sub-section (2) 
merely applied existing provisions of 
the law in the event of Sub-section (1) 
being made the law. 

*Mr. STRACHEY : On the point of 
order, I submit, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s argument was right, it 
would apply to every sub-section in any 
clause, and it might be always argued. 
I wish to omit the remission of any 
amount of Land Tax over ls. in the 
pound. I do not wish to strike out the 
whole of the Land Tax, but the actual 
remission of any amount over ls. in the 
pound. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS : The objection which the hon. 
Member takes is vital to the whole 
clause. If the hon. Member is success- 
ful in carrying his Amendment, the 


/natural effect would be to strike out 
| Sub-section (2) as well as Sub-section 
| (1). 


be remitted would not be more than| 


His objection, in other words, is 
to: the root of the whole clause, and 
therefore the proper time to take it is 
when the clause is put as a_ whole. 
Then the hon. Member would be entitled 
to urge his objection. 

*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) moved an Amendment providing 
that in lieu of the present proposal of 
remitting all the Land Tax over 1s. in the 
pound, there should be a remittance 
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of 10 per cent. of the Land Tax. The 


object of his Amendment was not to 
increase the amount of remission in any 
way. The proposal of the Bill was toallow 
£100,000 out of the net tax which pro- 
duced £1,000,000. It was to the manner 
in which this rebate was to be made that 
objection was taken. The figures would 
remain exactly the same. In the year 
1798 the Act fixed the amount on par- 
ticular units which might be raised. For 
the purposes of illustration, he would take 
it that a parish or unit, under the Act of 
1798, would be required to raise £2,000. 
Whatever the amount of the rateable 
value had been or was was immaterial, 
except for the apportionment of that 


£2,000 amongst the inhabitants or rate- | 


able property which went to make up 
the area. In those cases where the 
parishes had remained at, or near, the 
rateable value on the date of the assess- 
ment the same amount, the £2,000, had 
to be raised ; but in other cases in the 
parishes or units so required to raise that 


fixed amount, the rateable value had | 


increased by reason of buildings or from 
other causes. The practical operation of 
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£1,000,000. The remittance which it 
was proposed to make was £100,000. 
Therefore the fair and equitable way of 
adjusting and giving’ the remission was 
to give the 10 per cent. to everyone 
who was paying the tax, whether the 
standard allowance to those paying more 
than ls. in the pound were preserved 
or not. It was not a fair way to 
give one man 3s. in the pound simply 
because he happened to live in a 
parish which had not increased in 
rateable value since the original assess- 
ment in the Act of 1798, and to another 
man only the difference between the 1s, 
and the actual assessment. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER was afraid the effect of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment would be 
to make the proposal contained in the 
clause absolutely useless. It would give 
relief in many cases where relief was not 
at all required. The idea of the clause 
was to give relief as regarded a certain 
proportion of the Land Tax, where it was 
really aheavy burden. There were more 
than a hundred parishes in Great Britain 





where the Land Tax was, perhaps, a 


that was, that where the rateable value| mere fraction of a penny in the pound. 
’ P' J P 


had largely increased, the amount in the | It would be, in such circumstances, 


pound was so much the less. In fact the| really throwing away money for no 
Land Tax in 1893 ranged from one-| purpose whatever to relieve the Land 
seventeenth of a penny to 4s. in|Tax payers in parishes of that kind. 
England and Wales. For instance, | They did not feel the burden, which 
in Rochdale, the particular quota) was decreasing every year. What he 
charged upon that area, by reason|had endeavoured to do by the clause 
of the assessable values having in-|was to give relief where the Land Tax 
creased from the date when the tax was |had become year by year a more serious 
imposed, had run down to $d. in the| burden on the land. The hon. Member 
pound. In other places, where the rate-| seemed to think there were many cases 
able value had decreased, it remained at|/ where as much as 3s. in the pound 
3s. 8d. in the pound, and in some places| would be given by the adoption of the 
at 4s. in the pound. The consequence) proposal in the Bill. He could assure 
would be that under this clause, as at| the hon. Gentleman he was quite wrong. 
present framed, there would be a remit-| He believed there were only two or 
tance of 3s. in the pound where the tax | three places where the limit of 4s. in the 
remained at 4s. in the pound, while in| pound had been reached. 

other cases persons in those areas where} An non. Member: There is only 
the tax was only ls. 4d. in the pound | one. 
would only get the difference between| *Tuz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
the ls. and the excess which might be} CHEQUER said there were, however, 
required to be raised for the purposes of many places where it exceeded 1s. in the 
the fixed amount. That was a totally} pound, and in those cases the proposal 
inequitable system. Instead of remitting|of the clause was to give relief where 
the tax out of the total sum, the Bill) relief was required. 

remitted it according to the unit or) Sim MARK STEWART (Kirk 
parish, and the result worked out|cudbright) asked the right hon. 
unjustly to certain parishes. The net|Gentleman to consider whether it 
amount of the Land Tax still levied was had not been a fixed burden before the 


Mr. Charles Harrison. 
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decrease began in the value of agricul- 
tural land, but where year by year, 
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owing to the decrease in the value of | 


agricultural land and the redemption of | 
the Land Tax on houses and the better | 
class of land, in some parishes the Land | 
Tax remaining unredeemed was not 
possible where ‘boroughs had paid nearly | 
all the Land Tax by annual quotas, to 
give some compensation to them for| 
having done what they considered to be 
their duty. Practically they would get 
no benefit under the ls., inasmuch as | 
they had paid up under 
scale, 


*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER : There is a proposal in the | 


Scotch Rating Bill on this point. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) observed 
that the Amendment was to make a 
reduction of 10 per cent. all round. 
This theory might be right if the Land | 
Tax payers were paying on the present | 
valuation, but instead of that they were | 
paying on a valuation fixed about a 
couple of centuries ago. He saw no 
reason at all for the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


On the question ‘‘ That Clause 25 
stand part of the Bill,’”’ 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) thought it as well they 
should understand what the Land Tax 
really was. It was based upon the law of 
1798. At that time the tax was made 
perpetual, and it was estimated it would 
produce about £2,000,000 per annum. 
But there were powers to redeem the 


Land Tax, which had been exercised in | 


many cases. The tax was divided 
between different parishes, each of which 
paid a certain quota to bring together 
the £2,000,000. It was not dependent 
upon the amount of property in the 
parish, one parish paying proportionally 
more and another less in regard to its 
property. There was a limit fixed of 4s. 
in the pound, and if the quota of a 
parish did not come up to the amount 
by levying 4s. in the pound, it was 
reduced. As a matter of fact, he 
believed thére was only one single parish 
in the country in which the quota of 4s. 
had been reached. The object of the 
clause was to reduce the maximum of 4s. 
to ls., so that in no case should any 
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| panate be obliged to pay more than 
| would be produced by levying ls. in the 
pound. The estimate was that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would iose 
| by this £90,000. He confessed he was 
surprised that the right hon. Gentleman 
| should consent to this loss for the 
_ benefit of the landed class, considering 
‘that they had already made a very large 
|concession to that class. As far as he 
had understod it, the plea for doing 
| away with the Land Tax was that the 
|incidence was unfair. But it was a new 
system to say that because the incidence 
| was unfair, therefore they should sweep 
‘away the tax. The proper method of 
procedure in such a case would be to 
alter the incidence. But he denied 
entirely that the incidence was unfair. 
|The Land Tax was really a species of 
rent paid for the land. In some cases 
the rent might be higher and in others 
lower, but it was a first charge upon the 
‘land, and to say, because he had to pay 
what amounted to 2s. in the pound, 
whereas his neighbour had to pay only 
|ls., that therefore he was unfairly 
|treated, had nothing to do with it, if 
| they regarded the matter as rent instead 
of a tax. It certainly did appear to 
him unfair that considering a_ large 
number of persons had redeemed the tax 
,on the old basis, the money should be 
taken from them on the old basis, and 
that then those who had redeemed the 
tax should be let off a portion of the 
money. Many hon. Members on his 
side of the House held that the Land 
Tax on the old basis of 4s. in the pound 
only represented what the landowners 
ought to pay in consideration of being let 
off the feudal duties, ship money, and 
many other things. Far from redeem- 
ing the tax, they were desirous of 
increasing it. They wanted to go back 
to the 4s.. in the pound which would 
produce about £11,500,000 sterling. 
The tendency of all mankind if money 
were wanted was to get it from his 
neighbour. [ Laughter. } It was a some- 
what legitimate principle of self-defence, 
because taxation affected the individual, 
‘and individuals collectively protested 
against the excessive expenditure which 
involved excessive taxation. But taxa- 
tion should be levied in the fairest way. 
Was it legitimate to reduce this here- 
\ditary rent levied on the land, which 
Radicals said, and always would say, 
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had been reduced far below what it 
should be. The landowner, and the/1 
landowner only, managed to shirk his 
feudal burdens. Every lawyer 
that his land did not belong to him. 


tenant of the State, and now wanted to 
evade his rent. He could pay it very 


knew | 
| ernment. 
It belonged to the State, and he was the | 
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land, but who had not been a good 
landlord in the sense of taking care of 
his property, and had not redeemed the 
charge, would get relief from the Goy- 
It was iniquitous to give this 
dole out of the taxes to a particular 
section of a class. 


*Mr. STRACHEY said the Land Tax 





well, but he tried not to, and he had | might be looked upon much in the same 
induced hon. Members opposite to play | light us tithe for all practical purposes, 
this game for the landlord’s benefit. If| Landlords looked upon them both much 
the tax were reduced, the entire com-|from the same point of view. All the 
munity, which was composed mainly of | arguments that could be used in favour 
poor men, would be fined £90,000 to) lof 1 remitting the Land Tax could be used 
make up ‘for the remission made to the | }equally as ” regarded tithe. Land Tax 
landlords. He read that morning an had been paid “from very ancient times, 
interesting account in the Zhe Times of | and because the landowners had inherited 
the Convention going on at Chicago. ‘it from their ancestors was no argument 
He would not go into the subject of that|for relieving them. He was “totally 
Convention, because it would not be in opposed to the Crown remitting to the 
order. [/aughter.| But there was one| landowners for their, own benefit so 
phrase in the account referred to which|large a proportion of the rent it had 


struck him as applying to the finance of 
the present Government. The able cor- 


respondent of Zhe Times said the finance | 


proposed by the Convention was not 
finance in the proper sense of the word, 
but ‘‘ financial freebooting.’’ 


Land Tax was freebooting of the most 
objectionable kind, designed to benefit 
the rich at the expense of the poor. 
[ ‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. WARNER pointed out that the| 
remission proposed was not intended to | 
benefit agriculture generally, but to 
rélieve the landlords of a portion of a 
tax. From its origin the Land Tax had 
always been a landlord’s tax. It was in 
ancient times the landlord’s duty to 
keep up the Army of the country, and | 
the Land Tax was imposed in lieu of the 
duties they had to carry out in fighting | 


for the defence of the country. Now | 


the tax had grown old it was proposed 
not to give everybody who originally had 
to pay this tax equal relief, and not even 
to give it to poor landlords, because 
there was an enormous number of poor 
landlords who were not able to pay their 
taxes at all well, and who could hardly 
keep the land cultivated. These would 
not get a penny of this remission. The | 
man who spent a large sum on his pro- 
perty to make it good and redeem the 
Land Tax, because it was a charge that 
might be dangerous in the future, would | 
not get a penny for the good he had | 
done ; but his neighbour who had better | 


Mr. Henry Labouchere. 


This pro- | 


posal to remit the greater part of the} 


hitherto received from them. He had 
‘always been willing to relieve land from 
unjust burdens, but he would not be a 
party to making an absolute gift to the 
|\landlords of what was not taxation in 
the true sense of the word. It might be 
a good plan to hand over the whole of the 
_Land Tax to the parish councils of the 
parishes where it was raised for parish 
|purposes. Thus the country at large 
| would get the benefit, and it would be 
‘applied f for the benefit of the people in the 
| districts where the quota was raised, and 
‘where, in some cases, it might seem a 
heavy tax. Let the tax be remitted, 
not asa free gift to the landlords, but to 
| the parish, to be used for the benefit of the 
| whole of its inhabitants. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) said the proposal embodied in _ this 
clause was one of the means adopted by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
getting rid of his surplus, the other two 
being the Rating Bill and the Education 
Bill ; and the three items amounted to 
| something like £2,500,000, which were 
to be devoted to the benefit of certain 
|classes of the community. Had he 
‘anticipated the means which would be 
‘resorted to for getting rid of the surplus 
hewould have adopted. a different attitude 
|towards the Naval Works Bill, under 
which money was to be borrowed for 
the necessary defence of the nation. 

*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said the money to be spent 
— the Naval Works Bill this year 
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would be found out of the surplus of last 
ear. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON con- 
tinued that since 1797 the Land Tax had 
been a charge upon the land of England 
fixed in perpetuity and subject to re- 
demption and purchase. In the applica- 
tion of the Act to particular areas there 
was the limit of the quota and also the 
limit of 4s. in the pound, and what was 
proposed was to reduce the limit of 4s. 
to ls., and thereby remit one-tenth of 
the tax, and put that proportion into the 
pockets of those who otherwise would 
pay it. In his Budget speech the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer referred to 
observations that had been made by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
demnatory of the tax; but the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer never 
went so far as to propose to remit 
any portion of the tax. Where the 
tax was more than ls. in the pound, 
it was to be assumed that this 
excess was a hardship on those who had 
to pay it ; but how was this made out ? 
To his mind the Land Tax was nothing 
but a fixed interest payable annually. 
The value of the land on which a 
mortgage was charged might fall, and 
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in proportion to the fall in the mortgage 


interest, the value of the land would 
rise; but the mortgage would not rise. 
What would be thought of a mortgagee 
who demanded an addition to his interest 
because the residue had fallen in value, 
and therefore the proportion he took 
was smaller in value than it used to be ? 
The share of the State in the land had 
not increased ; it remained a_ fixed 
amount ; and if the land had fallen in 
value that was the misfortune of the 
landlord, whose reversionary interest 
was depreciated, because the margin 
available for him was smaller than before. 
How this was made a case of hardship 
he could not see. The present First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Goschen) in 
his work on local taxation, published 25 
years ago, quoted with approval and 
concurrence a passage from John Stuart 
Mill, in which he wrote :— 

“That a person owns a part of the rent 
does not make the rest of it his just right 
injuriously withheld from him. The landlords 
originally held their estates subject to feudal 
burdens, for which the present Land Tax is an 
exceedingly small equivalent and for their 
relief from which they should have been 
required to pay a much higher price. There is 
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not the slightest pretence for looking upon it as 
a payment exacted from the existing race of 
landlords. It is as if the State had retained, 
not a portion of the rent, but a portion of the 
land. The landlords are entitled to no com- 
pensation for it, nor have they any claim to its 
being allowed for as part of their taxes.’’ 


[Cheers.| It would be interesting to 
know whether the First Lord had 
changed his opinions on this point, and, 
if he had not, how it came about that 
he was a party to this proposal. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’] Another Member of 
the Government, whose absence from 
these Debates they so often had to de- 
plore, was the Secretary for the Colonies 
(Mr. Chamberlain) who, speaking at 
Hull in 1885, and describing the bur- 
dens of the rich, said :-— 


‘In the first place I think I ought to have 
included the Land Tax. It is not a tax in the 
in the proper sense of the word, but it is a State 
rent, and a very inadequate one.” 


Then the right hon. Gentleman gave his 
name to a book which was known as 
‘*The Radical Programme,’’ which 
contained this passage :— 


“The Land Tax where it still exists is col- 
lected on a valuation made in the reign of 
William IIT. It now yields a little over a 
million, but if it were based on present value it 
would produce nearly 20 millions.” 


Yet the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member of a Government which came 
forward with this proposal. Ina speech 
made at Birmingham in 1885, the right 
hon. Gentleman said :— 


“Tf you go back to the early history of our 
social system you will find that when our social 
arrangements first began to shape themselves, 
every man was born into the world with national 
rights, with a right toa share in the great inheri- 
tance of the community, with a right to a part 
of the land of his birth. But all those rights 
have passed away. The common rights of 
ownership have disappeared. Some of them have 
been sold; some of them have been given away 
by people who had no right to dispose of them : 
some of them have been lost through apathy and 
ignorance ; some have been destroyed by fraud ; 
and some have been acquired by violence. Pri- 
vate ownership has taken the place of these 
communal rights.”’ 


And then, upon that foundation, the 
right hon. Gentleman put the question 
which startled the country ten years ago 
—‘ What ransom are the private owners 
of land going to pay for the property in 
tke land which they have taken from the 
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State?” [Opposition cheers.| Why 
was not the right hon. Gentleman present 
to defend this proposal, which was ten 
times more iniquitous than anything that 
had been complained of either in the 
Rating Bill or in the Education Bill. 
[Opposition cheers.| For all that re- 
mained to the State of its ancient interest 
in this land was this Land Tax, and one- 
tenth of that tax it is now proposed by 
this Bill to take away. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, perhaps, might rely 
upon the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. It was undoubtedly 
true thatthe majority report and the 
minority report agreed in the statement 
that the Land Tax was a hardship and 
that it ought to be relieved, but the 
Reports gave no reasons in support of 
such a contention. The Commissioners 
committed themselves to the extra- 
ordinary proposition—which destroyed 
any value their Report might have— 
that not only was the Land Tax a hard- 
ship to those who had to pay it, but that 
the redeemed Land Tax was equally a 
burden upon those who did not pay it— 
or, in other words, that the fact chat 
some unknown person, 100 years ago, 
wiped out the Land Tax on his estate— 
was an “intolerable burden” upon the 
man who might have bought the estate 
in the market last week. [Opposition 
laughter and Ministerial cries of “ He 
paid more for the estate.”] Surely the 
fact that a man paid more for an estate 
without the Land Tax than for an estate 
with the Land Tax could not be seriously 
said to constitute an intolerable burden. 
[ Opposition cheers.| He would vote 
against the proposals of the Government 
with the fullest confidence that his vote 
was founded upon justice and reason. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that the hon. Gentle- 
man, during his carefully prepared 
speech, must have noticed the significant 
absence of his colleagues from the Front 
Opposition Bench. [Ministerial laugh- 
ter.| The hon. Gentleman was good 
enough to point out that two of his col- 
leagues—who entirely agreed with him 
in this proposal—were also absent ; but 
if the colleagues of the hon. Gentleman— 
particularly the right hon. Member for 
Monmouthshire—really believed with 
him that the proposal was ten times 
more iniquitous thaneitherthe Education 
Bill or Rating Bill, they would surely 


Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
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have been present to support him at least 
with their presence. The hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think that the Land Tax 
might well be raised. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : No, 
I expressly disavowed the contention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary ten years ago. I stand by the 
1798 settlement. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said he should like to stand 
by that settlement too. The settlement 
of 1798 was based upon an old Act of 
William & Mary, under which not only 
was land subject to this tax. but ready 
money, goods, merchandise, and personal 
property of every kind also. [ Ministerial 
cheers.| Why, under that Act the profits 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton enjoyed by his personal 
exertions would be taxed—[laughter|— 
and, further, as the Act, included offices 
and pensions, the humble salary which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dundee so well earned as Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty in the late Government 
would also be subject to the tax. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Not 
under the 1798 settlement. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said it would. It was a 
curious fact that the law to which he 
referred remained in force in regard to 
personal property until 1833, and in re- 
spect to offices and pensions until 1876. 
It had been found by long experience 
that personalty, being of a very fugitive 
character, contrived to escape the opera- 
tion of the Act of William & Mary, and 
therefore in 1833 personalty was relieved 
of the tax—a relief which was extended to 
offices and pensions in 1876. The total 
loss to the State by these two exonerations 
from the tax was £132,000 a year. In 
other words, owners of personalty and 
holders of certain offices and pensions got 
a present from Parliament of £132,000 by 
being relieved of the Land Tax, and yet, 
when it was now suggested that land, 
upon which the tax fell heavily, should 
get some relief, the hon. Gentleman said 
it was more iniquitous than the Rating 
Bill or Education Bill. [Cheers.| He 
regarded it as a very important fact that 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
consisting of gentlemen selected for their 
ability and knowledge of the subject by 
the late Government— of which the hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Dundee was a 
member—unanimously reported in favour 
of the proposal contained in the Bill. | 
Would the hon. Gentleman suggest that | 
such men as Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Lord | 
Rendel, and Sir Robert Giffen, who| 
signed the report, were unduly favourable | 
to the landed interest. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: Yes. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said the hon. Member for |i 
Dundee also contended that the pro- 
posed relief would extend only to large. 
landed estates. There were as many as 
1,400,000 assessments for the Land Tax 
in England. Of course, there were a great 
number of these assessments in towns 
which would receive no relief under the | 
clause, but the figures showed how 
widely distributed was the tax amongst 
the owners of the land. The hon. Mem- 
ber could not see any hardship in the 
fact that though the property which had | 
to bear the tax decreased in value the | 
tax, being a fixed payment, remained 
the same. He wondered whether, if- the 
hon. Gentleman paid a tax of £100 a 
year on an income of £1,000 a year, he 
would think it a hardship if his income 


fell to £500 and he had to pay the tax | 
of £100all the same. [ Jinisterial cheers. | 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
alluded tothe curious inequality of this tax 


in different parts of the country. 
The assessment of the Land Tax 
was indeed, a very old assessment. 
It dated from many hundred years ago ; | 
and, as it was attempted at that time to 
assess the land faithfully according to its 
value, naturally the corn-growing land 
was by far the most heavily assessed. 
The result, as quoted by the Commission, 
was that, while in 1797 Hertfordshire’s | 
quota was fixed at £41,500, that of) 
Lancashire was fixed at £21 ,900. Now, | 
of course, the valuation of Lancashire | 
was at least 14 times as great as 
that of Hertfordshire. As the value 
of the corn-growing land had dimi-| 
nished, the burden of the Land Tax had | 
increased ; and, further, where the Land | 


| another from Is. 1d. to 2s. 3d. 


vhave to be paid again. 
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shire, and Lincolnshire—and those were 
the counties where the depression was 
most felt. The Commission quoted the 
following cases where the Land Tax had 
‘increased within the last 15 years: In 
Essex, in one parish from 1s. 44d. to 4s., 
in another from ls. 2d. to 2s. 6d., in 
3 in es 
folk, in one parish from Is. to 2s., 
another from 64d. to 1s. 24d. ; in Suffolk, 
in one parish from 1s. 9}d. to 3s. ~ 
in another from ls. O}d. to 2s. 6d. ; i 
Lincolnshire, in one parish from 94d. = 
3s. 2d.; and in Wiltshire, in one parish 
from ls. ld. to 2s. 2d., and in another 
from ls. ld. to 3s. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
The Commission recommended that steps 
should be taken to reduce the terms 


,of redemption as proposed in this Bill, 


and also that the maximum rate of the 
Land Tax should be reduced. That was 
the root of the proposals in the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Somerset asked 
why the proposals should not be extended 
to the Land Tax which had already been 
redeemed. Only in a very few cases had 
any redemption been effected at a rate 
above that fixed in the clause. He 
would remind the Committee that what 
was proposed was not a permanent but 
a temporary remission. The quota in 
any parish was not to exceed ls. in the 


pound on the assessment of the parish 
,under Schedule A of the Income Tax. 
But if, owing to increase of value, the 
increased 


assessment should take the 
parish outside the operation of the 
clause, then the original quota would 
He believed 


that the remission was well deserved, 


and that there was no part of the pro- 


posals of the Government with regard 
to agriculture which would be more wel- 
come or which were more necessary and 
|fair. [Cheers. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had properly remarked on the condition 
of the front Opposition Bench, but he 
had drawn the wrong inference. It was 
not that the Leaders of the Opposition 


Tax had been redeemed in the case of | thought this question was a financial 
building land or land used for rail-| | bagatelle which did not require their 
ways, an increased burden had been | attention. They must be well aware 
thrown on the neighbouring agricultural | that no more serious question for a large 
land. The Royal Commission declared | number of persons had been raised during 
that nearly one-fourth of the quotas of| the present Session. It seemed to him 
the Land Tax remaining unredeemed | that the Gentlemen who usually occu- 
fell upon Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, — the front Opposition Bench were 
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unworthily afraid to face the question. 
[L:onical cheers and laughter, which were 
renewed as Sir W. Harcourt entered the 
TTouse and took his seat.| He had seen 
dramatic demonstrations, conscious and 
unconscious, by the right hon. Gentleman 
before this, but never one more successful. 
[Laughter.| But how could the right 
hon. Gentleman deal with a discussion 
which he had not heard? It was a task 
which would be difficult for himself, but 
not impossible for the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He could not agree with his hon.and 
learned Friend the Member for Dundee 
when he described the observations on 
this subject made by the present Colonial 
Secretary some years ago as “bogus 
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history and claptrap philosophy.” That 
was a smart pbrase which led one to| 
overstate the case. In those days the’ 
Colonial Secretary was sounder on 
history, social philosophy, and everything | 
else on which he required to be sound, | 
than at the present day. There were 
hundreds and thousands in the country 
who sympathised with the lead given to 
them in those days by the Colonial 
Secretary. He was surprised that these 
proposals had not received more atten- 
tion. They were not to be measured 


simply by an arithmetical standard, but 
by the significance of the broad prin- 
ciple involved, and that was the aboli- 


tion of the Land Tax as far as the 
Government dare attempt it. [Cheers 
and laughter.| The tax was at present 
4s. in the pound—| cries of “ No!” |—and 
the proposal of the Government was to 
reduce it to ls. in the pound. [Cries of 
“No!”| He was not looking at the 
question from the arithmetical point of 
view only. [{Zaughter.| That was the 
tendency of the proposal. He would 
say “ditto” to Mr. Mill in asserting 
that 4s. in the pound was a very in- 
adequate Land Tax, and there were many 
people who held the same _ opinion. 
Would they be as contented with these 
propesals as were the occupants of the 
Front Opposition Bench? [ Laughter. ] 
He had not had the time to prepare an 
informed speech ; his information on this 
subject was mainly of a general cha- 
racter. [Jronical cheers and laughter.| 
He rose, however, for the purpose of 
assisting his hon. Friends in doing what 
they could to emphasise the alarming im- 
portance of this proposal, and he trusted 
that the effect of the discussion would be 
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to call popular attention more signifi- 
cantly and more emphatically to the pro- 
posal of the Government. 

Str W. HARCOURT, whose rising 
was received with Ministerial laughter 
and cheers, said that if the hon. Member 
had given him notice that he was going 
to make an ill-informed speech de omnibug 
rebus—| Ministerial laughter and cheers| 
—he would have been in attendance, 
But by some misfortune whenever he 
was in the House he never saw the hon. 
Member—{laughter|—and therefore he 
was deprived of the opportunities of 
meeting him which he should desire, 
[Laughter.| | Unfortunately he had, 
owing to the position he had _ oceu- 
pied in the Government, to inform him- 
self on the subject of the Land Tax, and 
he had to descend from the empyrean 
heights lately occupied by the hon. 
Member, and had to regard this as an 
arithmetical question. [ Laughter.] When 
the hon. Member had descended from 
those heights and was able to inform 
himself of the fact that the Land Tax 
bore very bardly on poor and distressed 
districts, when in short he had mastered 
the elements of the question, he would 
then be able to address the House not 
less eloquently, but probably with better 
information. [Laughter and cheers. 
Having had to consider the question of 
distressed agriculture and the incidence of 
the Land Tax, he did last year say that he 
thought the Land Tax was a tax which 
was oppressive in its character, especially 
in the distressed districts of the country, 
and that on counties like Essex, which 
had suffered very much from agricultural 
distress, it operated in a most unfair and 
unequal manner. He said on that occa- 
sion that, if it remained for him to deal 
with the matter, he thought the Land 
Tax in its present form was a bad tax; 
if it was to exist it ought to be by equali- 
sing it and remedying its heavy incidence 
on the parts of the country which were 
least able to bear it. He had always 
held that they ought to adjust their 
system of finance so that it should fall 
most lightly on the parts least able to 
bear it, and the absurdity of the con- 
dition of the Land Tax in Essex as com- 
pared with Lancashire was one of the 
greatest blots on our financial system. 
Personally he had no opportunity of 
bringing forward a specific proposal for 
relief, and though he could not say that 
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this was exactly the scheme he would 
have proposed, yet, inasmuch as it would 
give relief from a burden which he could 
scarcely regard in many parts of the 
country as in the nature of a differential 
tax, he did not feel in a position to 
oppose the proposal of the Government. 
[Ministerial cheers. | 

*Mr. W. 8S. ROBSON (South Shields) 
said thatthe inequality of the so-called tax 
did not meet the point raised by those 
who objected to the proposed remission. 
He admitted everything that could be 
said about the inequality of this so-called 
burden, but he should like to ask whe- 
ther this was a tax or whether in sub- 
stance it was not a national property. 
(Cheers. | If it was purely a tax it might be 
properly remitted ; if it was a national 
property, no matter how unequal in its 
incidence, it ought not to be remitted 
unless compensation be given for it. He 
was astonished to find that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not ventured 
to repeat what he said when the Budget 
was introduced. The right hon. Gentle- 


man put into most explicit terms the 
point for which he and his hon. Friends 
were now contending. 


The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then said that since 
1798 this tax had not been an ordinary 
tax at all, but that it was in truth 
a rent charge allowed for by all those 
who had been purchasers or vendors 
of land since that date. The right hon. 
Gentleman had thus made clear the 
character of this sub-section, and had 
shown that the Committee were not 
dealing with the case of the remission 
of a tax, but were making a gift of 
national property. The right hon. 
Gentleman might even have gone further 
back than 1798 ; for this Land Tax had 
been perhaps the only compensation 
for the abolition of feudal burdens, 
which had been exacted from the land- 
owners of the country, and it would 
never have been made perpetual if its 
character as a national property rather 
than a national tax had not been 
recognised. It was now proposed to 
give away a handsome slice of this pro- 
perty. It was within the competence 
of the Committee to do so, but let hon. 
Members understand what they were 
doing. Do not let them understand that 
they were remitting a tax like the Tea 
Duty. This clause proposed to put into 
the pockets of a particular class money 
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which had never been theirs since 1798. 
It was, therefore, somewhat fallacious for 
hon. Members to refer to a Measure of 
this kind as a Measure of landlord relief. 
It might be far more correctly described 
as a Measure of landlord endowment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
spoken of the clause as if it merely 
remitted about £100,000 of Land Tax. 
In form it did, but he pointed out that 
the remission under Clause 25 was but a 
small part of the ultimate remission 
which the landowners would secure. 
Two reasons were alleged for remission 
or redemption. In some parts of the 
country the tax was so small that it was 
not worth collecting ; in other parts of 
the country it was large, and well worth 
collecting. On both of those not con- 
sistent grounds it was attacked. Then 
there were the intermediate cases, with 
regard to which landowners were invited 
to redeem on terms which gave them 
substantial profit in the present state of 
the money market, so as to secure the 
ultimate extinction of the tax. And the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was doing 
this at a time when he himself had 
warned the Committee that they had 
reached the limits of direct taxation. 
This clause raised a question of far wider 
Imperial importance—namely, whether 
they ought to restrict the sphere of 
direct taxation. That had already be- 
come one of the most pressing and acute 
modern political questions. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
speech told the House that they had 
reached the limits of direct taxation. 
That meant that they were within 
measurable distance of the taxation of 
imports. In these circumstances they 
certainly could not afford to throw away 
any source of direct revenue; if they 
did, they would be a step nearer the 
time predicted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, when they would have to 
lay a tax on the trade of the people— 
the bread of the people. Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would say whether 
that prospect gave him pleasure, and 
whether the remission of the Land Tax 
was intended to bring them nearer to 
this retrograde policy in finance. .Those 
who desired to keep the commerce of the 
country unfettered and its bread cheap 
would not willingly part with any 
source of direct revenue. The arguments 
used against giving up the Tea Duty 
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applied with greater force against the 
surrender of a source of revenue which 
put a burden on no man’s trade and 
raised the price of no man’s food. 

*Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (Yorks, 
W.R., Spen Valley) thanked the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh for drawing from 
the Leader of the Opposition a state- 
ment in support of the Government on 
this point. He was one of those who 
regarded the Leader of the Opposition as 
one of the first financial authorities in 
the country, and he should have hesi- 
tated to express his own view on this 
question had it not been in accord with 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
did not recognise that this proposal did 
away with an element of direct taxation. 
It would still be quite within the House 
to tax land in this country higher than 
it did if it was thought equitable or 
desirable to do so. He believed that 
when the people understood this ques- 
tion, they would not oppose the proposal 
of the Government. <A great deal that 
was misleading and inaccurate had been 
spoken and written about it. No one 
would accuse him of being unduly 
favourable to the landed interest, and 
he had strongly opposed the Agricultural 
Rating Bill ; but that touched an aito- 
gether different question. The last 
speaker had given away the argument 
on the ground of inequality, and now 
the basis of the opposition was that this 
was a hereditary charge and a national 
property. But when the tax was insti- 
tuted it was imposed equally on personal 
property and on land. The Act of 1692, 
which was an Act for raising a war tax, 
provided that every person or corpora- 
tion— 
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‘‘having any estate in ready moneys or in any 
debts owing to them, or having any estate in 
goods, wares, merchandise, or other chattels or 
personal estate whatsoever, within this realm 
or without, shall yield and pay unto their 
Majesties four shillings in the pound according 
to the true yearly value thereof.”’ 


The clause taxing land was a subsequent 
tn] 


one. Personal property came first. The 
Acts of 1692 and 1697 were on the same 
lines in that respect, and so was the Act 
of 1797. The Report of the Inland 
Revenue of 1870, which gave the history 
of this tax says :— 

“Tt isa remarkable circumstance that these 
Acts of 1697 and 1797 appear to mark, more 
strongly than before, the taxation of personal 
estate as the primary object of the law.” 


Mr. W. S. Robson. 


{COMMONS} 
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That portion of the law which affected 
personal property was allowed to fall 
into abeyance, and only the portion 
relating to land was kept in force. But 
it was no more a feudal burden in the 
one case than in the other. In the old 
days there was very little property 
capable of taxation except land, and 
therefore land gave the bulk of therevenue 
of the country, but to suggest that they 
should tax land specially for that portion 
of the revenue that was derived purely 
from the capital expended on it was not 
a fair thing. A system of taxing 
what were commonly spoken of as “land 
values ” would be more equitable. They 
ought to tax very fully the increased 
value given to land by its surroundings, 
by the growth of population, and by the 
improvements in towns. It was not a 
sufficient ground for maintaining an 
unjust tax that it wasold. If they were 
going back to the old law, would they 
enforee it against personalty as well as 
against land? The taxation of land was 
a question for the towns more than for the 
country, and if the landlords and farmers 
would only jc in in seeing that sufficient 
taxation was placed on the owners of 
unearned increment on land in the 
towns, they would open up a source 
of revenue which would give relief 
to all. He referred to the sale of a 
small plot of land in Cornhill at the 
rate of £2,500,000 an acre, maintaining 
that it would not have been unjust if 
practically the whole of the increase 
value given to that land by its surround- 
ings had been taxed for the benefit of 
the people. The present he admitted 
was an unfortunate time for relieving 
the landed interest, but he was not dis- 
posed to refuse to do an act of justice 
because Parliament was doing an act of 
justice in another direction. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
believed that this question of the Land 
J'ax attracted in a very extraordinary 
degree the attention of a large section of 
the public, and he thought they would 
make a great mistake if they left that 
out of account. He agreed that it was 
a great misfortune that the land laws of 
this country were in the condition they 
were. It would have been well if the 
State could have kept a much larger 
control over the land and taken a much 
larger share of its profits; but the evils 
which existed were evils which were 
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created a very long time ago by the 
laxity and intention, it might be, of 
Parliament, and they could not redress 
them. Therefore, he put that out of 
account, and it seemed to him that the 
question on which they had to vote 
was a very narrow one indeed. The de- 
fence of this proposition by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was plausible enough, 
and he was not one of those who took 
the view that there was not a case of 
great hardship in these localities, and 
one well worth the attention of Parlia- 
ment. The question was whether the 
proposal for the remedy was a justifiable 
one, To his mind the particular form of 
relief recommended by the Commission, 
and adopted by the Government, was a 
very bad form indeed. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made his argument turn 
upon a word which, he thought, was 
wholly fallacious in this connection—the 
word “burden.” They had a burden 
when they had a tax or an imposition 
upon something that a person had got, 
but if a person had not got the thing 
they could not put a burden upon it. 
The land had been, for nearly a century, 
subject to this imposition, and it had 
been bought and sold as though the sub- 
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ject matter of the imposition were not 


the subject matter of the sale. That 
brought him to what seemed to him to be 
the first defect in connection with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposal--— 
namely, that it was really unfair to the 
people who had redeemed the Land Tax. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] On the assurance of 
the State that it had imposed a perma- 
nent burden, taking the view that this 
was not the subject of property at all, 
but a slice out of this property which, as 
it were, belonged to the State, and that 
there was only one set of terms——those 
enacted by the State--on which they 
could redeem it, these people had spent 
their money in redeeming the Land Tax. 
They had redeemed it for nothing, and 
for something worse than nothing, be- 
cause they were now going to be in- 
directly taxed to make up the deficiency 
and to pay for the relief of the burden on 
those who were not thrifty enough, or in 
a position to redeem their own Land 
Tax. There was another thing in con- 
nection with the proposal which he did 
not like. What they were really doing 
was, under cover of one proposition, 
making quite a different proposition. If 
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they had wished to make a remission 
which would reach the localities in this 
way, why did they not take the School 
Board rate or something that had come 
into existence much more recently, say in 
better times? Instead of that they were 
taking as the object of the remission a 
burden which was selected in times when 
land yielded far less than it did 20 or 
30 years ago, and probably less than it 
yielded now—they were taking some- 
thing out of the slice which was the 
State’s, which had been the State’s for a 
very long time, and which was never the 
owner’s of the land, and they were giving 
it back to him. [‘ Hear, hear!”) An- 
other objection which he had to this pro- 
posal was that it was not really a candid 
and straightforward way of legislating. 
He for one would have regarded with 
very great sympathy a candid proposition 
to give direct relief to the people of those 
localities where agriculture was peculiarly 
distressed. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment was put, he would not say in an 
uncandid form, but in an awkward form 
—a form which seemed to be economically 
objectionable and objectionable from 
the point of view of policy. He 
could not help feeling that, when he 
went into the Lobby, which would not 
be the Lobby in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
would be, he should at least have his 
sympathy, because he had gathered from 
the closing words of his speech that if 
he had been dealing with this problem 
it would not have been in this bad 
and objectionable form he would have 
brought forward his proposition for this 
local and partial relief. 

Dr. CLARK said the reason why 
personalty had been finally excluded in 
England was because from 1798 to 
1883 it diminished from £133,000 to 
£5,000. The abolition in England was 
the result of the advice of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, because of the 
great burden that had been placed on 
the annual value of personal property 
which had not then affected and had only 
lately affected land as well as property. 
He was astonished at the speech of the 
right hon. Member for West Monmouth, 
because he remembered the very strong 
opposition he led to the Agricultural 
Rating Bill. It did seem to him that if 
they had agriculture depressed and that 
if this Land Tax rent charge was a 
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burden upon agriculture, surely local 
rates were a much greater burden, and | 
every argument that applied to the) 
relief of this old hereditary burden 
would be much more powerfully applied 
to the relief of the new burdens which | 
the right hon. Gentleman himself so! 
strongly opposed. But were the Govern- | 
ment willing to go on relieving agricul- 
ture, because if so there was one burden 
which pressed still more than either the 
one that had been relieved under the | 
Rating Bill or the one proposed to be 
relieved under this clause. This was 
the tithe rent charge, which was the) 
heaviest burden. If they were going to} 
take offthe State’s charge, were they going | 
to take off the parson’s charge as well 1| 
It had been urged that the present Land | 
Tax was unequal and unjust, but if the) 
right hon. Gentleman would read the | 
Debates at the time this tax was made 
perpetual in 1798 he would find that the | 
then Member for Caithness, Sir John) 
Sinclair, very strongly opposed the making | 
of the tax perpetual because of its in- 
equality and injustice. Sir John pointed 
out how the tax amounted to 6d. in the! 
pound in Lancashire and Yorkshire, while | 
in other districts it was as much as Q2s., | 
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3s., 3s. 6d. and 4s., so that it was unequal | 
then, and its incidence unjust precisely 


as it was at the present time. Mr. Pitt, 
realised that, and showed that the reason | 
why it had been unequal was that under | 
the 4th William & Mary each one of 
these districts, counties, and parishes had | 
to make an annual return, and every 
year the Land Tax, both from land and 
personal property, was becoming less and | 
less, although the land was increasing in | 
value. Then by the 11th of William} 
& Mary it was made perpetual as to) 
the amount on the valuation of seven 
years before, which very much increased 
it. They were now paying upon a valua- 
tion made two hundred years ago. The 
tax was made perpetual by Mr. Pitt in 
1789, for the purpose of redemption, at 
4s. in the pound, and one half had now 
been redeemed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer argued that this was a tax 
upon agricultural land. But the very 
Act itself set forth that it was alsoa tax 
upon mills, mines, ironworks, and other 
industries. They were told that in 
various parishes the tax was becoming 
more and more unequal. That was an 
argument for making a change in the 
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| present method of levying it so that the 


burden should be equal upon all. If the 
present clause were carried the inequality 
would not be remedied. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer suggested that in small 
districts where quotas were paid, and 
where, in consequence of changes in the 
valuation, the taxes had been increased 
beyond ls. in the pound. What might be 
done was that which was attempted to 
be done sixty years ago, but which was 
prevented by the Courts of Law, namely, 
that instead of having the small areas 
which were now making the quotas, they 
should group such areas together and let 
the burden be alike on all the people. 
At present in one part of a parish the 
tax might be one shilling in the pound 
whilst in another part of the same parish 
it might only be a penny or even less. 
When the tax was freed two hundred 
years ago, some districts were then 
prosperous which had since become 
depressed, and in these the burden was 
heavy. Other districts were at that 
time poor, which, in consequence of the 
discovery of coal or iron and their sub- 
sequent industrial development, were 
now prosperous, and here the people were 
paying practically nothing. ‘The first 
thing to do was to see that the tax was 
imposed fairly upon all classes who had 
not redeemed. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had levelled up where the 
tax was too low, and brought it down 
to the same level where it was too high, 
instead of reducing the amount, he should 
have been glad to have supported him. 
But instead of levelling up in those 
districts where the burden was now 
trifling, the right hon. Gentleman allowed 
them to remain as they were, and that 
class of property did not, consequently, 
bear its fair share. The right hon. 
Gentleman was making a change as to 
the valuation which was fixed two 
hundred years ago, and why not make 
it all round? Why should one class 
have a light burden in one district whilst 
the same class in another district had to 
bear a very heavy burden, simply because 
two hundred years ago one was a poor 
district which had now become rich, 
whilst the other was arich district which 
had now become poor. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EX- 
CHEQUER observed that the hon. 
Gentleman in his somewhat discursive 
speech had suggested to him for about the 
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sixth time—(laughter)—that he should 
attempt to level the Land Tax upwards. 
He could not conceive any more difficult 
or impracticable task for a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to try and carry through 
Parliament. They had had a general 
discussion of the clause on both sides of 
tae Committee, and he hoped they would 
now be allowed to go to a division. 
(“Hear, hear!” 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) desired to emphasise the fact 
that by the votes that were given in 
favour of this clause they were going to 
present £100,000 a year, according to the 
estimate of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself, to the landlords of 
this country. They were giving this 
£100,000 a year to the landlords, 
not in indirect relief, but practically 
in cash. This free gift was made 
at a time when the Government had 
appointed an Inquiry into the whole 
question of local burdens. They were 
making this present on their own 
responsibility to the landlords, while they 
had pledged themselves to an Inquiry 
into the whole system of local taxation. 
It was a curious time to give this further 
dole to the landlords. They might have 
waited until the Inquiry was concluded. 
Theright hon. Gentleman knew that what- 
ever the result of the Inquiry, this dole 
would remain. He could not understand 
the position of those who objected to 
voting £2,000,000 a year under the 
Agricultural Rating Bill, but now said 
that was not enough, others would give 
the landlords £100,000 a year more. 
He objected to every proposal of the 
Government this Session for the benefit 
of the landlords. Almost every Bill 
had had that object. Whether the 
Finance Bill, the Agricultural Rating 
Bill, the Diseases of Animals Bill or the 
relief from taxation in regard to pictures, 
all came to one thing, “Let us give 
money to the landlords and make hay 
while the sun shines.” He, as a Radical, 
objected to this relief of the landlords 
from taxation and he would be no party 
to giving them £100,000 a year more. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I move that the Question 
be now put. [Cheers. 

Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: If the discussion is much 
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more protracted I shall be obliged to 
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accept the Motion though I do not do so 
now. 

*Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said he desired to see land taxation 
levied on a uniform basis throughout the 
country. But the greatest obstacle to 
this was the continued existence of the 
Land Tax, which bristled with anomalies 
and abuses, and made difficult and well 
nigh impossible the imposition of a 
proper system of land taxation. There- 
fore, it was desirable either by facilita- 
ting the mode of redemption or other 
means to get rid of the Land Tax before 
imposing a new Land Tax which should 
be on an equitable system. It had been 
argued as if this tax were a permanent 
and fixed amount. It was as far as 
parishes were concerned, but it was no 
longer fixed as regarded individuals. It 
had been raised with regard to them, 
but a fixed quota was imposed upon each 
parish. Owing to the depression in 
agriculture, large properties had had 
their valuation lowered, and it had been 
necessary to get more from smaller pro- 
perties to make up the amount. Seeing 
our inequitable system of land taxation, 
he did not protest against the proposed 
remission of the Land Tax. To revise the 
present Land Tax would be a fruitless 
task. The only way in which our 
system of land taxation could be 
reformed, would be to abolish the 
present Land Tax and substitute an en- 
tirely new one. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicestershire, 
Harborough) objected strongly to the pro- 
posed grant of £100,000 in the shape of 
reduced Land Tax. The gross value of 
the land in his own county of Leicester 
was 24 millions, and the Land Tax upon 
it amounted to £20,000, but if he looked 
to Durham he found that the gross value 
of the land was 5 millions, and the Land 
Tax was only £3,500. Why was this? 
In Leicestershire they paid at the rate 
of 8d., and in Westmorland they paid 
little more than ld. an acre. These 
were inequalities that required adjust- 
ment by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, but for the present he would con- 
tent himself by making his most solemn 
and emphatic protest against any further 
dole being made to the landlords. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He held with Sir 
Robert Giffen that this so-called Land 
Tax was not a Land Tax at all. It was 
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simply an interest reserved by the State | 
when it handed over to individuals he 
rest of the land of this country. It was REDEMPTION OF LAND TAX. 
in the nature of a rent charge, which| 1.) The owner of any land may in any year 
had been reserved, and the Government | redeem the Land Tax charged on such land by 
had no more right to hand over the Land payment to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
Tax to any set of individuals than they | of a capital sum, equal to thirty times the sum 
i d ei Agee Hyde Park | | assessed on such land by the assessment last 
1ad to hand over Hyde ; OF to them. | made and signed, after deducting any increase 
[Cheers.| The land of this country was | of the assessment made by virtue of this section, 
originally purchased with the full know- |and such sum may be paid either in a single 
ledge of ‘the Land Tax which was upon | P@yment, or by such annual instalments as may 
. d tl isis f th % 1 |be agreed upon with the Commissioners, and 
it, and the successors of those Who | interest at the rate of three per cent. per annum 
bought the land ought to think them-|on so much of the capital sum as remains un- 
selves fortunate that they got it on such | paid shall be payable with each instalment, and 
easy terms [« Hear. hear ! ” This | all the instalments remaining unpaid may be 
ar De c , c . aa | ne" P - . “ 
was the last protest he would make. ipetelas, daaaie 


[Cheers.] Hv had been in that House | Ae ea Wisc, ae tact 
redeemed quota of Land 'Tax charged against any 
long enough to clearly understand the land tax parish would but for this section be 
objections which hon. Members opposite | made at a rate less than one penny in the pound 
had to hearing a word said on behalf of | on the annual value of the land in the parish 
the poor men of this country. { Cheers. | | subject to Land Tax, such assessment shall be 


‘ : | made at a rate of not less than owe penny in the 
He was looking, as he had a right to | pound, except where such an assessment would 


look, to the days of depression which | produce a net sum exceeding the amount 
had come on this country, and he asked | required for the redemption of the whole of the 
himself when those days arrived how | unredeemed quota, in which case the assessment 
| shall be at such rate as will produce a net sum 
were the many poor men who were NOW | equal to that amount. 
only just able to keep their heads above | (3.) Any surplus Land Tax in any lend tx 
water—how were they to meet the) parish received by reason of an increased assess- 
additional taxation which this Govern- | ment under the foregoing enactment, or other- 
ment was placing on their shoulders for | wise received under the Land Tax Acts, shall be 
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Clause 26,— 


(2.) If an assessment on account of the un- 


the most exclusive benefit of a certain | 
class. Land at present only paid 26 


paid and applied in manner provided with 
|respect to surplus Land Tax by section one 
| hundred and fourteen of the Taxes management 


pence, as against 42 pence paid by other | Act, 1880, except that such surplus, so far as it 
kinds of property, and this Government | is not applied in payment to the assessors, shall 


had already shifted half of the burden | 
of the rates on land on to the shoulders | 
of the men in the towns, who already | 
paid the heavier portion of the taxation. | 
The Government were strong, and he| 
asked them to be merciful, and have 
more consideration for those men who | 
to-day were paying a much greater share | 
of their small incomes in taxation than | 
the richest men in the country. {Cheers.] | 
Mr. J. Sruarr (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
rose to continue the discussion, when 
*TuHe CHANCELLOR or tut EX- 
CHEQUER claimed to move, “That 
the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question he 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 181 ; 
Noes, 70.—(Division List, No. 323). 


“ That 


Question put accordingly, 
Clause 25 stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 188 ; 
Noes, 67.—(Division List, No. 324.) 





Mr, J. W. Logan. 


be deemed to have redeemed so much of the un- 
redeemed quota of the Land Tax in the parish as 
is equal to one-thirtieth part of such surplus. 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) moved to omit the word 
“thirty ” (printed in italics) and to insert 
instead thereof the word “forty.” The 
object of the Amendment was to 
increase the single payment by which 
the Land Tax might be redeemed from 
“thirty times” to “forty times” the 
sum assessed. By the Clause which had 
just been passed the Committee had 
given away a tenth part of the Land Tax, 
which was the property of the nation. 
It was now proposed to change that 
property from a share in the rent to 4 
lump sum of money. The only invest- 
ment open to the nation for that money 
was investment in the Funds for forty 
years. That was 24 per cent., and as 
thirty years was a quarter less than forty 
years, the nation would be a loser by 25 
per cent. on the remainder of the Land 
Tax, or another £250,000 a year, if this 
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transaction were carried out. The only 
adequate reason for the change would be 
if the investment about to he made were 
better than the investment about to be 
given up. But that could not be said to 
be the case. The only thing that would 
make it a bad investment would be if 
Parliament were to consent in the future 
to make reductions in the Land Tax simi- 
lar to that carried in the last clause. 
But he regarded the present investment 
a good one on this ground. A long 
time ago the State said it was a part 
proprietor in the land of the country, 
and it fixed the value of its proprietor- 
ship at the sum of 4s. in the pound in 
each parish. If circumstances had 
brought up the Land Tax in excess of 4s. 
in the pound the property might be con- 
sidered a bad property for the State. 
But that had not happened. He did 
not deny that the assessment of the tax 
was unequal. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer mentioned instances of serious 
rises in the assessment. In one case it 
was from 1s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. in the pound, 
but in no case had the tax become more 
than 4s. in the pound. Therefore the 


State had a good property in this tax, 
and there was no good ground for making 


a change in the character of the invest- 
ment. The change would, as he had 
said, mean a loss of 25 per cent. in its 
property to the State, and that 25 per 
cent. would be given to persons who were 
in no sense deserving of it. The first 
Amendment in the Land Tax which had 
just been carried might be said to help 
agricultural distress. But this Amend- 
ment was an offer that was made all round. 
To whom would the 25 per cent. go? 
Chiefly to the inhabitants of the country 
districts. In the Metropolis more than 
60 per cent. of the Land Tax had been 
redeemed, while in the country generally 
little more than 40 per cent. had been 
redeemed. This was a great injustice to 
the inhabitants of the large centres of 
population, because those who had not yet 
redeemed the Land Tax would now be 
able to do so on far more favourable 
terms. The line of policy initiated in 
this clause was most dangerous. The 
Government had promised an inquiry 
into the best means of alleviating local 
taxation generally ; and there were many 
large and reasonable claims to meet. But 
by this proposal, as by the previous 
clause, and the Rating Bill, the Govern- 
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ment were using up in advance the very 
resources on which they could have drawn 
to effect a readjustment of local taxa- 
tion. This Land Tax question was 
closely mixed up with the question of 
local taxation ; and when the Govern- 
ment came to deal with the latter, they 
would regret that they had thus squan- 
dered the national assets. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or THe EX- 
CHEQUER said that he could not agree 
with the hon. Member. The tithe rent- 
charge was now redeemable at 25 years’ 
purchase—five years less than the term 
he proposed. When the Land Tax was 
made permanent by Mr. Pitt in 1798 as 
a quid pro quo favourable terms for 
redemption were offered. During the 
next two years the rate of redemption 
was only 20 years’ purchase, and 
£500,000 out of the £850,000 which 
had been redeemed up to this time was 
redeemed in those first two years. Since 
then the value of the funds had more than 
doubled, and the rate of redemption had 
therefore increased until now it was about 
37 years’ purchase. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone 
dealt with it, the rate then being 353 
years’ purchase, and the rate was 
reduced to 29} years’ purchase. Again 
the price of redemption had risen, and 
the Royal Commission had unanimously 
recommended that it was too high. If it 
should happen that the Funds went down 
again, the State would be a considerable 
gainer by the terms of redemption having 
been separated from the price of the 
funds. 

Dr. CLARK said that the Land Tax 
was redeemed in the first instance, on 
condition that an equal amount of 
Consols would be wiped out ; so that the 
State lost nothing. Consols were then 
at 48 ; but in four years, in consequence 
of the redemption, the price rose to 70. 
In 1813 a reduction of three years’ 
purchase was made in the redemption 
price; Mr. Gladstone further reduced it ; 
and now it would be said that the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
‘reduced the price again by ten years’ 
|purchase. Reading this clause with the 
others that followed, it appeared that the 
Government were creating a new class 
of investment. The owner could redeem 
the Land Tax at 30 years’ purchase ; 
then under the next clause he could 
make the purchase money a first charge 
on the land ; and that mortgage could 
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easily be sold for 35 or 40 years’ pur- 
chase. Consols were now at 112, and 
they would soon be bearing only a 
nominal 24 per cent., or actually less 
than 2 per cent. That was 50 years’ 
purchase. There would, no doubt, be a 
great deal of redemption ; and he should 
like to know the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s estimate of the nation’s loss 
by these transactions. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said that the 
great evil of the Land Tax was its inequal- 
ity, and as long as they had the Land Tax 
the only way of really getting equality 
was through redemption. There was 
great fallacy in supposing that the Land 
Tax in its origin was something specially 
and exclusively connected with the land. 
That was an ignorant idea ; and he would 
give a most curious illustration of the 
point. Hehadin his hand the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Canning with a note by 
his private Secretary as to the official in- 
crement Mr. Canning enjoyed in 1827. 
As first Commissioner of the Treasury 
Mr. Canning had £4,022 a year, from 
which was deducted £653 12s. for Land 
Tax. [Hear, hear!”] He did not 
know when salaries ceased to pay Land 
Tax, but he thought that the above illus- 


tration would bring home to his hon. 
Friends the utter fallacy of supposing 
that this tax has special reference to land 


in its origin or inception. It was also a 
mistake to suppose that the tax was un- 
alterable in its incidence. Those who 
had studied the question of the Land Tax, 
its incidence and redemption, had been 
impressed by its inequality, which was 
so great that it must be got rid of. He 
reminded the Committee, when it was 


said this was a present to a particular 


class, that he made a larger present than 
was now proposed to the owners of land 
in the Budget of 1890. Why? Because 
he was of opinion that the manner in 
which the Income Tax was raised on the 
gross instead of the net was an unequal 
form of taxation. He understood that 
the object of the terms of redemption 
now being discussed was to encourage 
and facilitate redemption. 


After the usual interval Mr. Grant 
Lawson (York, N.R., Thirsk), took the 
chair. 


Mr. DALZIEL said the Land Tax 
was originally a tax upon land paid by 
Dr. Clark. 
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the landlord as a relief from military 
service to the Crown. The point was 
that when this charge was abolished so 
far as personalty was concerned, it was 
a fact that certain local burdens on 
personalty had increased. But the 
charge upon land was continued, and 
this charge had been taken into account 
by Parliament at all times when dealing 
with the land question. He believed it 
was true that in certain districts there 
was a certain amount of injustice, and 
that was a case for consideration and 
inquiry. In his opinion, instead of 
reducing this tax to this enormous extent, 
the Government ought to wait until the 
Commission had reported on the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said, that that, 
House ought to encourage people to 
redeem this tax, but the effects of the 
proposal of the Government would be, 
instead of encouraging people to redeem 
the tax immediately, to induce them to 
wait in the hope that it would be entirely 
abolished. In fact, he could only regard 
those who had not redeemed the tax up 
to now as very lucky men, because they 
were going to get relief to the extent of 
£100,000 a year. 

Dr. CLARK said that he had been 
astonished by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Monmouthshire in respect to this ques- 
tion. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Lav- 
son) called the hon. Member to order. 
He was not speaking to the Amend- 
ment before the House, which was to 
substitute the term of 40 years for 30 
years. 

Dr. CLARK said that of course he 
would bow to the ruling of the Chair, 
but he could not help saying that in that 
case the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
m n the Member for West Monmouth 
must have been out of order also. He 
wanted to know, in the first place, how 
much the country was going to lose by 
this proposal on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Between the years 1840 and 
1850 the amount of Land Tax redeemed 
was comparatively small, but that amount 
had very largely increased after Mr. 
Gladstone had, in 1853, brought in a 
Bill reducing the number of years’ pur- 
chase at which the tax could be re 
deemed from 36} years to 294 years. 
Now it was proposed to reduce the 
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term of 294 years to 10 years. What 
the Government were doing was to sur- 
render an excellently secured tax in 
order that the owner might acquire the 
charge at 10 years’ purchase, and then 
take it into the market and sell it at 
374 years’ purchase. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said that the tax pressed un- 
equally in different parts of the king- 
dom, because it was very heavy in some 
counties and very light in others. The 
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question before the Committee was at| 
what rate the Land Tax ought to be! 


allowed to be redeemed. The proposal | 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan-| 
cellor of the Exchequer would enable | 
the landowners to dip their hands still | 
deeper into the national purse than they 
had hitherto done. As the matter would | 


stand if the Government proposal were | 
accepted, a man who paid £100 per| 


annum for Land Tax would be able to re- 


deem it for £3,000, which would bring in | 


far less to the State than the £100 a year. 


Having regard to the enormous presents | 
lately made to the landowners, it was | 
too much to ask the House to give them | 


His hon. Friend had 


something more. 


shown clearly how advantageous the re- | 


demption would be to landowners, and | 


having regard to the low rate of interest 


at the present time, the landlords would | 


not hesitate to take advantage of the law 


after the passing of this Bill, and they | 


would derive enormous benefit from it. 


Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- | 
cester) thought that those who opposed | 
dwelt rather un- | 


the Amendment had 
justly on the fact that his hon. Friend 
ignored the unequal incidence of this | 
tax. His hon. Friend did not ignore it. 
He recognised it and protested against | 
too easy terms being offered to the land- | 
lords. <A great deal of the legislation of | 
this Session up to the pres sent time had | 
been in relief of landlords, and this was | 
another form of relief. 
were now offered redemption on what | 
were considered by competent authori- | 
ties altogether unequal and unjust 
terms. There was no doubt that there 
would shortly be a considerable rise in 
the price of land. 


allowed to redeem the Land Tax on 
ridiculously easy terms. It was ex- 
tremely inconvenient that the speech al | 
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The landlords | 


Such arise would | 
undoubtedly follow the legislation of this | 
Session, yet the landlords were to be| 
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the Leader of the Opposition should 
have been made, and his followers should 
not be allowed to criticise it. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement had alto- 
gether astounded them. They did not 
conceive that there was anything of the 
kind in existence until that night. It 
was a most tempting theme, and one 
would have liked to follow it right. He 
entirely endorsed the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, and he hoped he would 
mark his objection to the clause by 
dividing against it. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
the question was whether a 34 per cent. 
investment was a liberal one at the pre- 
sent time. He thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be disposed to 
‘admit that, considering the price of 
| money, rather too fav ourable terms were 
offered. When they were considering 
the Light Railways Bill the other day, 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested that 
34 per cent. was a fair rate at which 
money might be lent by the Treasury. 
Why, then, should he give this favoured 
class an investment at 34 per cent. ? 
The thing that astonished him was the 
moderate suggestion of his hon. Friend. 
He really thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might give a little more con- 
sideration to it. It was evident that 
the figure 30 times the sum was not just, 
considering the price of money. It was 
a great boon to get the tax extinguished, 
| and therefore, surely 3} per cent. might 
be charged for the money. Some figure 
ought to be fixed in the Bill that would 
cause no loss to the Treasury, and if 40 
| could not be accepted, why not 35 or 33 4 
| He would like to ask one question of the 
|right hon. Gentleman. The clause said 
that the owner of the land might re- 
‘deem. He would like to know whether 
there were not some owners of the Land 
|Tax who were not owners of the land 4 
Were those people to be allowed to re- 
deem the tax on the same favourable 
terms ! 
| Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
'CHEQUER: No. 
| Mr. LOUGH asked why they should 
be treated worse than the landlords ? 
The policy of the Government seemed to 
be that unless a man held the land, no 
measure of justice should be meted out 
to him. At any rate, he thought the 
| transaction should be carried out with- 
out loss to the Treasury. 
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Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) | paid Land Tax to redeem, but why was 
said that under the existing law the|it desirable? It was true that hitherto 
transaction incurred no loss to the Trea-| it had been the policy of Parliament to 
sury, but under the proposal of the|induce landlords to redeem upon terms 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, this would | which were beneficial to the Treasury, 
be altered and a loss would be incurred. | but the terms now offered would cause 
If there was to be redemption the State|loss to the Treasury. Was it for the 
ought to be careful to obtain the market | benefit of the public that the tax should 
price, and even 40 years’ purchase would | be redeemed? He doubted it. When 
be rather less than the present market| Mr. Pitt introduced his plan the tax 


price. The Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
could not argue that he proffered these | 
favourable terms to meet cases of dis- | 
tress, because the same right of redemp- | 
tion would be enjoyed in cases where the | 
burden was light as in cases where the 
burden was heavy. Was there any) 
reason why the State should allow re- 
demption to take place at less than the 
market price? What the Government | 
was doing was to give a present to the| 
existing owner of the land. The future 
owner would not benefit, for the present 
owner would raise the money necessary | 
for redemption by mortgage on his pro- | 
perty, and the future owner would have | 
to pay the equivalent of the Land Tax 
in interest. The Government had in- 
troduced a Bill which would abolish 
Was | 
it likely that the landlords in these | 
burghs were going to redeem? The) 
Committee had not been given any reason | 
why there should be any departure from | 
the existing practice regulating redemp- 
tion. 

*TneE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that it was admitted 
that this was a most unequal tax, and 
since the time of Pitt it had been the 
object of Parliament to facilitate the re- 
demption of the tax. The existing terms | 
did not secure its redemption ; in fact, 
redemption at the present price of Con- 
sols had practically ceased. The Govern- | 
ment therefore proposed to tempt land- 
owners to redeem by offering them more 
favourable terms. If the proposal were | 
rejected the process of redemption would 
be stopped altogether, and he could not 
conceive that that would be a benefit 
either to the State or to individuals. 


Land Tax in burghs in Scotland. 


Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE observed that | 


the argument that it was desirable to 
redeem the Land Tax because it was un- 
equal could be used with even greater 
force in support of a proposal to abolish 
tithe. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that it was desirable to tempt those who | 

} 


| hear! 


'the money had passed. 


|; per annum. 


amounted to £2,000,000. By redemp- 
tions, year after year, half of that sum 
was now gone. It had been squandered, 
The only result of capitalising that money 
had been to induce extravagance on the 
part of the Treasury. [The CHancet- 
Lor of the ExcnEequrr: ‘‘ It has gone to 


_ pay off the National Debt.’’] [‘‘ Hear, 


2 


He knew that; it had been 
whittled away by the Treasury in pay- 
ment of debts that ought never to have 
been encountered. [The CuNCELLOR of 


| the ExcHEQuer said that the Treasury 


had never had the money, which had 
gone through the hands of the National 
Debt Commissioners. ] [‘‘Hear, hear!’’ | 
It mattered little through whose hands 
His point was 
that it was a perfectly proper policy on 
the part of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to redeem the Land Tax, but 
that hitherto the policy had been to re- 
deem it upon terms which had been 
favourable to the Treasury, and that now 


they were having a departure from that 
| policy. 


The terms which Pitt offered 
were so much 3 per cent. stock as would 
produce a dividend exceeding the amount 
of the Land Tax by one-tenth—a pro- 
posal whereby the Treasury gained 
£400,000. He could understand the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer entering 
into a scheme of redemption which would 


benefit the Treasury of this country to 


that extent. From the point of view of 
public policy, it would be an advantage. 
But what was the proposal of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? He said let the 
Land Tax be redeemed at 30 times the 
amount assessed on such land. That 
meant that if they redeemed the whole 
of the Land Tax at that price it would 
be a loss to the Exchequer of £250,000 
If they capitalised that, it 
was a loss of £10,000,000. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said this was the 
policy of Parliament ; of past Chancel- 


‘lors of the Exchequer ; but he would 


ask the Committee whether there was 
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not a vast difference between a policy of 
redeeming the Land Tax upon terms 
which would benefit the Treasury to the 
extent of £400,000 a year, and upon 
terms which would involve an annual 
loss to the Treasury of £250,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. 
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DILLON said he entirely 
by the 
hon. and learned Member for Had- 
dington on a previous clause, when he 
said that this could not be properly con- 
sidered a tax in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They could not deal with this 
matter as an ordinary tax varying from 
year to year according to the necessities 
of the Exchequer. Those who had 
bought estates in this country had 
bought them subject to the Land Tax. 
They had not bought the Land Tax, and 
they had no right to expect to have a 
remission or redemption of it. An hon, 
Member opposite, when challenged on 
the subject said he did maintain the pro- 
position that the Land Tax which had 
been redeemed years ago was still a bur- 
den on the landowners of the country. 
The meaning of that statement was 
that if they made a reduction, accord- 
ing to the hon. Member’s view, in the 
Land Tax, they ought in justice to re- 
coup those on whose estates the Land 
Tax had been redeemed and wiped off 
long ago at an enormously high rate. Of 
course, the hon. Member was quite right. 
He did not admit that it was an unjust 
tax, although its incidence was unequal, 
any more than he should admit that a 
quit-rent was unjust because in one dis- 
trict of the country it was high, and in 
another district it was low. He chal- 
lenged and took issue on the first pro- 
position of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that it was desirable, and that 
everybody ought to desire, to redeem 
this Land Tax. He did not think it 
was desirable to do anything of the sort, 
and therefore he held that it was not 
competent for the Government, if they 
meant to act honestly by the Exchequer, 
to offer tempting terms to induce men to 
redeem their Land Tax. ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that the money 
accruing from the redemption of the 
Land Tax passed into the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners, and that 
it was used in the reduction of the debt. 


adopted the view expressed 
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What they were entitled to demand was 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should prove to them that under this 
new scheme of his, the redemption of 
£100 of Land Tax a year would strike 
off £100 of the National Debt. He 
claimed that the right hon. Gentleman 
should show to the Committee, before 
they were called upon to pass this clause, 
that there would not be a dead loss to 
the Exchequer by the operation of this 
new system. The proposal before the 
Committee now was this—not only were 
they under Clause 25, to give £9,000 a 
year as a present to the landowners of 
the country, but to follow that up by 
admitting them to terms which would 
inflict a further loss upon the Treasury. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at any 
rate, ought to allow such a number of 
years’ purchase to be inserted in the 
clause as would prevent any loss. 

Mr. STUART complained that no 
answer had been given to his point that 
the, Treasury had got no security. At 
present they had a certain property, but 
the Government were going to substitute 
for that another property which was less, 
although they did not gain anything by 
it except that the present miserably 
smal] rate of redemption might go on. 
What was the good of their squandering 
their property like this to no purpose 4 
It was entirely from the Treasury point 
of view that he had put the case. He 
contended that the Treasury were getting 
too bad a bargain, and it was upon that 
point, to which there had been no 
answer, that he should take a Division. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER remarked that it was no use 
his attempting to lay before the Com- 
mittee again the reasons he had twice 
endeavoured to impress upon them, and 
to which he had nothing to add. He 
would, however, venture to say that the 
time was getting on, and their sitting 
was likely to be a prolonged one unless 
the Amendments were disposed of in a 
reasonable time. He hoped that the 
Committee would now come to a decision 
on the subject. 

*Mr. HARRISON said the Redemp- 
tion Act and its provisions as to the in- 
vestment of the proceeds to be derived 
from the redemption of the tax under 
the clause was not interfered with by 
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this Bill. The object of the Redemption 
Act was declared to be intended— 
“materially to conduce to the strengthening 


and supporting the public credit and augment- 
ing the national resources.”’ 
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This was to be effected under the Act by 
employing the money obtained on the 
redemption of the tax, in the purchase 
of 3 per cent. Consols or Reduced 
Bank Annuities since altered into 
Consols. Now, the purchase or re- 
demption money of the £1,860,000 
Land Tax, at the price of Consols at the 
date of the Act, would have purchased 
about £70,000,000 of Consols. The 
redemption, however, had not taken 
place, and Consols are now above par. 
But under the present Bill the purchase 
money must still be applied in the 
manner directed by the Redemption Act. 
Each £100 of tax must therefore be in- 
vested in Consols, which were now 116, 
and the premium must be paid for by 
the general Exchequer out of the funds 
contributed by general taxation, and 
the landowner who redeemed gould 
thereby obtain, in addition to his rebate 
of relief of tax, the capital sum which 
the premium represented. In other 
words, the Government would take up 
the tax on the 3 per cent., or 30 years’ 
tables, in order to lend it out at under 
£2 15s. This was clearly improvident. 
Tf the clause had gone on to provide that 
the purchase money need not necessarily 
be invested in the manner now directed 
by the Act, there would have been an 
answer, but otherwise there was no 
answer to the argument on which the 
Amendment was based, and he therefore 
supported it, particularly as he objected 
to this further dole or sum represented 
by the premium being given to the land- 
owner, as well as his rebate in respect of 
the tax. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways anp MEaAns 
returned to the Chair. | 


Dr. CLARK said that if this clause 
was passed with 30 years’ purchase, 
anyone who was paying £100 a year of 
Land Tax might come to the Treasury 
and compel redemption. The Treasury 
were now getting £100 a year, but in- 
stead of continuing to receive that 
amount they would in future get £3,000 
from the person who compelled redemp- 


Mr. Harrison. 
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tion. The Treasury would be obliged to 
go into the open market with that 
£3,000 and buy stock with it. 

THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS ayp 
MEANS: I must remind the hon, 
Member that that case has been put 
over and over again. 

Dr. CLARK : The question has never 
been answered from this standpoint, 
because it has never been put. 

THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anyp 
MEANS : The same argument has been 
used, and the hon. Gentleman is not 
entitled to repeat arguments which have 
been urged over and over again. He 
is not justified in occupying the time of 
the Committee by merely repeating 
arguments with which they are already 
familiar. 

Dr. CLARK had not heard the ques- 
tion put from the standpoint he desired 
to present. He wished tc make clear the 
process which necessarily took place. If 
they went to the market and bought they 
would buy at a loss of £23 10s. for every 
£100. Why should they throw £23 10s. 
away—— 

THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS : Under the Standing Order 24, 
I consider the hon. Member is repeat- 
ing the arguments of other hon. Members, 
and I must ask him to resume his seat. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes, 191; 
Noes, 76.—(Division List, No. 325.) 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved in 
Sub-section (1) to leave out the word 
‘‘may,’’? and to insert instead thereof 
the word ‘‘shall’’ in order to provide 
that the redemption money shall be paid 
in a single sum and not by instalments. 
He said the object he had in view was 
to prevent any further benefit being 
given at the public expense to those who 
already benefited so largely by this 
clause. They were to pay an extremely 
low rate of interest, the payment was 
to stand over sine die, they were to have 
other advantages, and he did not se 
why all these should be conceded when 
most favourable terms were offered. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said the hon. Member might 
have placed this Amendment on the 
Paper. [Cheers.] He did not see why 
the system at present in force should kk 
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changed. Payments could be made now 
either in single sums or instalments, and 
he did not see on what ground the system 
was to be altered. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the rea- 
son was that the terms were more liberal 
than any that had been offered before. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : No; the terms offered in 
1853 were more liberal than those now 
proposed. 

Mr. 
were not more liberal, because the rate | 
of interest was mwach higher then than | 
now. All the difference was made by 
the fact that money was now 2 per cent. 
By the terms offered, the taxpayers were | 
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*TuE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said the Treasury were not 
bound to accept payment by instalments, 
for under the clause as it stood they 
[ ‘* Hear, 


could decline to do so. 
hear !”’ 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said that if 
payment by instalments were permitted 
it might give the landowner power to 
hold over payment to any extent. 





Question put, “That the word ‘ may’ 


LLOYD-GEORGE said they | | stand part of the clause.” 


| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 202 : 
‘aes 75. (Division List, No. 326.) 
Mr. LOUGH 


suggested that words 


to lose between £300,000 and £400, 000. should be inserted in the clause limiting 
And not only that, but the matter was /|the number of inst alments, say to 10 or 
taken out of the hands of Parliament, |15. As the clause stood the Treasury 
because the instalments were to be paid | Commissioners had the power of fixing 
upon such terms as might be agreed | any number of instalments they pleased. 
upon between the Treasury and the | *Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


landowner. It was thus left to the! 
Treasury to come to terms with indi- | 
vidual landowners. There was too! 
much of such legislation by Depart- 
mental regulation. The way the clause 
was drafted was highly objectionable. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he wished to meet 


every reasonable objection that could be | 


raised. Hon. Members seemed to be 


under an impression that the Treasury | 


would be a great loser by the clause. 
That was not his opinionatall. He be- 


lieved there would be very few cases | 
wherein the Land Tax amounted to a| 


considerable sum in which the 30 years’ 
terms would be accepted. The cases in 
which they might be accepted were cases 


in which the Land Tax was a very small | 


amount indeed—perhaps a fraction of a 
penny in the pound on the valuation, 
involving the payment of a few shillings. 


In such cases persons might be disposed | 


to redeem on the 30 years’ basis. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON said | 


he did not think the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer had quite met the point the | 
hon. Member for the Flint Boroughs | 
had in view in moving the Asimaieans. | 
The hon. Member objected to payment | 


by instalments and to any credit being | 


given. If the Land Tax payer could | 
obtain advantageous terms by agreement | 
with the Commissioners, why should 


credit be given to him % 


CHEQUER said he would inquire what 

| the practice was before Report and see 

whether it was advisable to insert some 
limitation. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved to 
omit the words, “and all the instalments 
remaining unpaid may be paid at any 
time.” As the clause stood, it seemed 
to him that it would be possible for a 
person who proposed to redeem his Tand 
Tax to allow his instalments to stand 
jover sine die, and the arrangement 
| would practically be of the character of 
a mortgage. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
| CHEQUER said the object of the words 
| was to make provision for the payment 
of outstanding amounts. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS pointed out 
'that under the words payments might 
| stand over for 20, 30, 50 or even 100 
years. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
| Ropert Fintay, Inverness Burghs) said 
the intention was that a person owing 
instalments might pay them at any time. 
The words did not mean that the pay- 
ments might stand over for ever. 

Mr. LLOYD-G EORGE _ suggested 
that words should be inserted to the 
effect that a certain time should not be 
| exceeded. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL 
| thought such an Amendment was quite 
| unnecessary. 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked if it 
would be open to the Treasury to give 
an indulgence to a man who had not 
paid. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL re- 
marked that the words of the clause did 
not add to the power of the Treasury. 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant 
Lawson): Does the hon. Gentleman 
press the Amendment ? 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: Yes. 
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Division called; but Amendment 


negatived. 


Question put, “That Clause 26 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 209 ; 
Noes, 77.—(Division List, No. 327.) 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER moved to insert the follow- 
ing new clause after Clause 6 :— 


DUTY ON COCOA. 


“A duty of Customs of one penny per pound 
shall be charged on that product of the cocoa 
bean which is generally known as cocoa butter.” 

Mr. LOUGH said that his hostility 
to this new clause was not abated by 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
had changed the duty from 2d. to ld. 
Tf the principle was wrong with regard 
to 2d. it was equally wrong with regard 
to ld. Heregretted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not given the 
Committee a fuller explanation of the 
reason for this duty. Very few persons 
seemed to know what butter was, where 
the cocoa ended and the butter began. 
He believed that there was a tax on 
cocoa in this country because it was a 
drink which might compete with tea or 
coffee ; but cocoa butter was not a drink 
and could not be used as such. [{Jronical 
laughter.| There was, therefore, no prin- 
ciple on which they ought to tax this pro- 
duct in this country. Cocoa butter was a 
by-product obtained from cocoa, and he 
believed it was used in the manufacture 
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of confectionery, and to a large extent it 
took the place of sugar. He believed 
it was also used for the hair—(laughter) 
—and the manufacture of medicines. It 
had been suggested that the object of 
the proposed duty was to protect British 
trade. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I said it was to avoid 
protecting anybody. 

Mr. LOUGH said that was exactly 
the same thing. 
of the fiscal system of this country. It 
was contrary to the principle of Free 
Trade to impose duties on articles where 
it could be asserted that foreigners bene- 
fited by the admission of these articles 
duty free. Hon. Gentlemen who had 
any belief in the principle of Free Trade 
should resist this subtle attack on that 
principle. They were not by this pro- 
posal taxing the foreigner, but the 
English consumer. So far as he could 
make out, about 100 tons of cocoa butter 
were imported into this country, and the 
duty would amount to about £900. It 
could not, therefore, be said that the 
proposal was made in the interest of the 
Exchequer. He believed it was made 
in the interest of the firm of Cadbury, 
who would probably get about £9,000 as 
a result of this duty. Referring toa 
paper circulated to Members on the 
subject, he said it contained the state- 
ment that if English makers were to 
establish works in Holland they could 
import the whole of the butter extracted 
into England, whereas if they made it 
in England, duty would have to be paid 
on it. That was not a full statement of 
case, because importers had to pay 
2d. a pound duty when they sent to 
England a commodity which produced 
50 per cent. powder and 50 per cent. 
butter, while the English manufac 
turer paid a 
could not see that the. foreigner got 
any advantage at all. The next state 
ment that was made was that there was 
an import duty on the butter in France 
and America, but these were both Pro- 


penny on all. He 
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tectionist countries, whereas we were a 
Free Trade country. In reference to 


Finance 


the next statement he pointed out that | 
probably not more than one-fifth of the 
cocoa butter was imported into England. 


What they wanted was the broad prin- 
ciple. In the first place, the foreigner 
had no advantage ; in the second place, 
the proposal was against our whole fiscal 


ought not hastily in that Committee to 


that policy. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQER said he had not attempted in | 
this matter to do anything contrary to| 
the fiscal policy of the country. Since) 
the last statement which he made to the | 


House on the subject he had put himself 
in communication with Messrs. Fry and 
other firms who had objected to the duty, 
and he had now their authority to say 
they agreed to the imposition of a 
penny duty—{“ Hear, hear !”|—and they 


did so on the following grounds. Raw 


cocoa, as the Committee was aware, paid 
a duty of a penny a pound upon importa- 
tion into this country, and any manu- 
facture of cocoa, other than cocoa butter, 


paid a duty of 2d. Cocoa butter, for 
some mysterious reason, was not con- 
sidered by those whose duty it was to 
interpret the law as coming within the 
terms of a “manufacture of cocoa” in 
the existing Act. There was reason to 
believe that its importation was likely 
considerably to increase. Out of 
86 pounds of marketable produce, the 
manufacturer would get, he was in- 
formed, 50 pounds of cocoa butter, and 
if there was no duty proposed on the 
importation of cocoa butter into England 
it would be sent here by the foreign 
manufacturer free of duty, while the 
English manufacturer would have to pay 
duty. It was a very small matter, but 
he thought that it was unfair, and they 
had therefore brought forward this 
clause. 

Dr. CLARK thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had to a large extent met the 
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policy ; and in the third place they) 
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objections which had been urged. It was 
true that there was nearly 50 per cent. 
of cocoa butter in the cocoa bean, 
but as a matter of fact, by means 
of high pressure they could only take 


‘away about 30 or 35 per cent. of it. 


By extracting the cocoa butter they 
made a lighter and more wholesome 
Messrs. Fry & Co. used the 
cocoa butter for the purpose of producing 


‘confections which they could not do 
adopt anything which was contrary to | 


without cocoa butter and cheap sugar. 


|The consequence was that, under the 


present law, they were enabled to cut 
out the French and German confections, 
which were handicapped by the expensive 
sugar which they had to use. If the 
Government were going to protect the 
cocoa manufacturers, they ought to go 
a step further and protect our other 
industries from foreign competition. 


Clause read First and Second time, 
and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER moved the following new 
Clause :— 


APPLICATION OF PART OF DUTY ON SOLICI- 
TORS’ CERTIFICATES TO EXPENSES OF 
STRIKING SOLICITORS OFF THE ROLL FOR 
MISCONDUCT. , 


‘“ Whereas, in pursuance of sections twelve to 
fifteen of The Solicitors Act, 1888, any applica- 
tion to strike the name of a solicitor off the roll 
of solicitors, and any application to require a 
solicitor to answer allegations contained in an 
affidavit, are now made to and heard by a Com- 
mittee of the Incorporated Law Society therein 
mentioned, appointed by the Master of the Rolls, 
be it therefore enacted as follows : 


(1.) Out of the duty paid upon a certificate 
taken out yearly by every person admitted or 
enrolled in England as a solicitor, the following 
sum—namely : 


(a) if the certificate authorises such person to 
practice or carry on business within ten 
miles of the General Post Office in London, 
seven shillings and sixpence ; and 


(b) if the certificate authorises him to practice 
or carry on business elsewhere in England, 
five shillings ; 

shall be paid by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue to the said Incorporated Law Society, 
and shall be applied in such manner as may be 
arranged with the Treasury for the purpose of 
the expenses of the Society in the execution of 
the above-recited sections, 
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(2.) If any enactment provides for the per- 
formance in Scotland or Ireland of the like 
duties by a like Committee as under the above- 
recited sections in England, the like sum shall, 
in such manner as may be arranged with the 
Treasury, be applied for the expenses of such 
committee in the execution of such enactment.” 


Finance 


Dr. CLARK asked for some explana- 
tion of the clause. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER was understood to say that 
impartial duties with regard to the ex- 
amination and conduct of solicitors were 
imposed by law upon the Incorporated 
Law Society, and it was found that the 
funds of that body were not sutticient for 
the purpose. The society had placed their 
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case before him, and asked that a small | 
portion of the duty should be allocated 
for the purpose under the supervision of | 
the Treasury, and that was the object of | 
the clause. | 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn| 
Regis) said he could not allow the clause 
to pass without a protest. This was} 
another instance of the interception of | 
taxes and their diversion before reaching 


the Treasury. The clause proposed that | 
7s. 6d. on each solicitor’s certificate should | 
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holding the very strong opinions he did 
with regard to the interception of the 
public revenue, to allow the clause to 
pass without protest. 

Sir W. HARCOURT hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
press the clause. If a proposal of this 
kind was to be made, it ought to be 
made in the Bill. The Law Society was 
no doubt a very useful body, but it was 
in the interest of the solicitors them- 
selves that these inquiries were held. 
He could not understand the principle 
of giving money to this society any more 
than to the Inns of Court, in respect of 
any proceedings they might have to take 
against barristers. He really thought 


|that at that time of night no new 


subject for discussion should be intro- 
duced beyond those which were abso- 
lutely necessary for the purposes of the 
Government. This clause could very 
well be brought up another year for 
discussion, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not press it now. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he made the proposal 


in the innocence of his heart, on the 


be paid to the Incorporated Law Society | precedent of 
| pre 


: a very similar provision 

instead of into the Exchequer. It ap-| with regard to the King’s Inn in Dublin. 

peared that a solicitor paid £9 for taking | f{, thought a similar grant might be 
: ‘ | 

out his certificate, and part of that money |made in this case for duties which were 


was to be used for striking him off the | eminently useful, which were imposed by 
rolls should occasion arise. 


He was to | statute on this society, and for which their 


be struck off the rolls with his own) gynds were not sufficient. 
money. 


However, he 
|admitted the force of the right hon. 
‘¢ Keen was the pang, but, keener still, to feel, | Gentleman’s objections, and as he was 
His own the pinion that impelled the steel.” | most anxious to facilitate the discussion, 
[Laughter.} The Law Society was an) he would not press the clause. 
extremely respectable trade union, and it) jause, by leave, withdrawn. 
exercised very useful judicial functions ;| E 
but those functions were exercised in| “Tas CHANCELLOR a EX- 
the interest of lawyers in order to keep| CHEQUER moved the following new 
their own house clean, and they ought | clause :— 


be pay for the cleaning of their OWN | INCREASE OF ANNUITY AND REDUCTION 
house. If they were to get this public) 6» pare or INTEREST FOR THE INDIAN 
money at all they should get it in the | ARMY PENSION DEFICIENCY FUND. 
proper way—by a grant-in-aid. He was | Whereas, by the Indian Army Pension 
anxious not to speak more than was neces- | Deficiency Act, 1885, the annual charge in 
- Pp: . | respect of certain Indian Army Pensions therein 
sary on this Bill, because he desired to S€€ | mentioned was made payable out of a fund 


it passed ; but it was impossible for him, | thereby placed in the hands of the National 
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Debt Commissioners, and called the Indian | 
Army Pension Deficiency Fund, and in order to | 
make the fund solvent, an annuity of one hun- 

dred and fifty thousand pounds, payable to the | 
Commissioners, was by section four of the said | 
Act charged on the Consolidated Fund, until all | 
charges on the Indian Army Pension Deficiency | 
Fund ceased ; | 


And whereas by section five of the same Act | 
the National Debt Commissioners were authorised | 
to lend money, to be repaid out of the said | 
Deficiency Fund by an annuity, with interest at 
three and a quarter per cent. per annum ; 


And whereas the charge on the said Deficiency | 
Fund has proved to be larger than was originally 
estimated, and consequently the Fund is in- 
sufficient to meet those charges thereon, and it 
is therefore expedient to increase the amount of 
the annuity, and to authorise the reduction of 
the rate of interest on any money to be lent as 
above mentioned; be it therefore enacted that— 

(1.) The annuity charged on the Consolidated 
Fund by section four of the Indian Army Pen- 
sion Deficiency Act, 1885, shall, as from the first 
day of April one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-six be two hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds, and the said Act shall have effect as if 
“two hundred and fifteen thousand pounds 
beginning on the first day of April one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six,” were substituted 
in the said section for ‘‘one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, beginning on the first day of 
April one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five.” 


(2.) The rate of interest for any money lent 
after the first day of April one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-six under section five of the 
said Act shall be such as the National Debt 
Commissioners, with the approval of the 
Treasury, may determine. 


In answer to Mr. JosepH A. PEASE 


(Northumberland, Tyneside), 


*Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER explained that the clause 
provided for an increase of annuity of 
£65,000 a year. Without this increase 
the Fund would be bankrupt in the 
course of the coming year. 


Clause read the First and Second 
time, and ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

THE 
GRAHAM 


LORD ADVOCATE 
Murray, 


(Mr. 
Buteshire) moved 
to insert the following new clause after 
Clause 29 :— 


APPLICATION OF PART OF ACT TO 
SCOTLAND. 

In the application of this part of this Act to 
Scotland, the following provisions shall have 
effect :— 

(1) The expression “ county ” shall be sub- 
stituted for the expression ‘land tax 
parish ;” 
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(2) The expression “bond and disposition 
in security in his favour’’ shall be sub- 
stituted for the expression “mortgage 
secured to him by mortgage deed ;” 

(3) The expression “heritable security ”’ 
shall be substituted for the expression 
“real security ;” 

(4) The certificate of charge granted under 
this part of this Act by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue may be recorded 
in the register of sasines, and when so 
recorded shall have priority over all other 
charges and incumbrances. 


Clause read the First and Second 


time. 


Motion made, “That the clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 


In answer to Dr. CLark, 


THe LORD ADVOCATE explained 
why the clause had no application to 
burghs, and that it was not necessary to 
construe “land tax parish” as “ burgh.” 

Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE moved, 
after Clause 17, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


AMENDMENT OF 57 AND 58 vicrt. c. 30, 
ss. 18, 23, AS TO CERTAIN HEIRS OF 
ENTAIL IN SCOTLAND. 

The Finance Act, 1894, shall be construed as 
if there were added in section twenty-three 
thereof, after sub-section fifteen, the following 
enactment :— 


Provided that for the purposes of section 
eighteen of this Act such institute or heir of 
entail shall not be deemed to be a person com- 
petent to dispose of such estate, unless he is 
entitled to disentail it without obtaining the 
consent of any subsequent heir of entail, or 
having the consent of any subsequent heir 
valued and dispensed with. 


Mr. DALZIEL said this clause seemed 
to have no relation to finance, and he 
did not know how it got here. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said the 
clause was simply to do away with an 
unfortunate omission in the Finance Act 
of 1894, which, as it at present stood, 
worked a great injustice in Scotland. 
The Leader of the Opposition would 
remember that, in Clause 18 of the 
Finance Act of 1894, he made this 
change in the succession duty—that the 
value for the purpose of succession duty 
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on real property was, in the case of a 
successor who was competent to dispose, 
made the total value instead of the 
value of his interest, as had been the 
law before. As the Bill was originally 
drafted, entailed property in Scotland 
was not included amongst the settled 
property, and a definition clause was put 
in that an heir of entail in possession 
should be held to be a person who was 
competent to dispose. He put down 
certain amendments to that, and pointed 


Finance 


out to the right hon. Gentleman, the | 


then Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
it really inflicted a great injustice to all 
entail proprietors in Scotland, because 
they practically only had the same 
amount of possession of their property as 
a life owner in England had. The right 
hon. Gentleman felt the force of that 
argument, and candidly said he would 
consider the matter on report. He 
accordingly produced a certain clause on 
Report, but instead of taking his words 
as they stood, which simply said the heir 


of entail should be considered as the | 


possessor of settled property, the clause 


proceeded to say in positive words that | 


he should have exactly the same privi- 
leges—that he should not have to pay 
the full duty, unless he was a person 


who was entitled to disentail without | 
They omitted to notice that, | 
through the form of expression being | 
altered, that did not touch the succession | 


consent. 


of the Succession Duty Clauses which had 
already been passed before they came 
to the Amendment. 
that was now, under the Succession Duty 
Clauses, taken with the interpretation 


The consequence of 


clause, the value for the purpose of suc- | 


cession duty was taken to be the principal 
value of the property. 
brothers in England who succeeded one 
after the other, they only, for the 
purposes of the Succession Duty, paid 
upon what they got, namely, the 
life interest. In Scotland, where their 
position was really actually the same, 
they would have to pay upon the whole 
principal value of the property. 

Lord Advocate. 
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Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick Burghs) 
remarked that the clause in the Finance 
| Act of 1894 was very carefully considered, 
| not only in the House, but behind the 
| Speaker’s chair, in consultations between 
| both sides of the House, with reference 

to the qualities which should be attached 

to the succession of heirs of entail. He 

complained that if there was to be some- 

thing in the nature of an alteration of 

the law of this complicated succession 
they ought to have had it in the Bill, 
more particularly if the clause was to be 
a substantial repeal of a matter which 
had been definitely 
arranged between both sides of the House, 
He demurred to the view that in Scotland 
they treated heirs of entail in the same 
fashion as in England. Heirs of entail 
in Scotland were by law and in the 
sense of the matter heritable proprietors, 
and had been so treated with regard to 
their rights. 

Sir W. HARCOURT asked when 
this Amendment was placed on the Paper! 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I think 
the night before last. 

Sir W. HARCOURT thought more 


notice should have been given of so ma- 





expressly and 


terial an alteration of the law as this, 
so that it might have been considered. 
He should have been extremely glad, 
for instance, to have had the opinion of 
the late Lord Advocate, with whom the 
Act of 1894 so far as it related to this 
matter was settled. He did not think 
it was necessary to bring up this clause 
in Committee. It was not an imposition 
of a new, but a relaxation of the present 
duty, and the clause could therefore have 
been brought in upon the Report stage. 
He hoped it would be brought up on 
|Report and not pressed now. 

| *fuz CHANCELLOR or tne EX. 
| CHEQUER hoped the new clause would 
be inserted now. 

| Sm W. HARCOURT: But if it is 
once put in the Bill it will be difficult to 
| get it out. 

| Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) argued that Scotch lawyers 
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sbould have an opportunity of considering 
the matter. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE hoped the 
Committee would insert the clause. 
There would be plenty of opportunity to 
consider it further on Report. Ten 
minutes ought to enable a gentleman of 
the intelligence of the hon. Member who 
had just spoken to understand the clause, 
and he had had 24 hours. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said all he asked 
was that the law should not be altered 
without notice to those who were officially 
concerned in the last settlement of it, so 
that they might have an opportunity of 
consultation before being assumed to 
assent to the change. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said there could be no harm 
in inserting the clause in the Bill, and 
there would be opportunity for consulta- 
tion before the next stage. 


Motion made, and Question put: ‘‘That 
the clause be added to the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 184 ; 
Noes, 59.—(Division List, No. 328.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 


the following new clause :— 


APPEAL FROM COUNTY COURT UNDER 57 
& 58 vic. c. 10, s. 10. 


“There shall be added to Sub-section 5 of 

Section 10 of the principal Act the following 
proviso: ‘ Provided that in every such case any 
party shall have a right of appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal.’ ”’ 
The hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated that the clause was merely in- 
tended to repair an omission in the 
Finance Act of 1894. An appeal from 
the County Court was allowed by the 
Act in cases where the property in ques- 
tion exceeded £10,000; but very often 
important points were raised, though 
the property involved was small in 
amount, and so it was thought right to 
allow an appeal in every case. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said the clause would give for the 
first time an appeal from the County 
Court direct to Her Majesty’s Court of 


VOL. XLII. [rourtH sERIEs. | 
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Appeal. Every appeal at present was 
an appeal to the Divisional Court, and 
he did not think there ought to be an 
alteration in the procedure. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that having regard to the points raised, 
and in order to save expense ; it was 
thought better to allow the appeal direct 
to the Court of Appeal; a course for 
which there were precedents in other 
cases. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that 
an appeal was allowed by Section 10, 
Sub-section 5 of the principal Act, to 
the County Court in all cases where the 
property was under £10,000, whatever 
the question might be, so long as it was 
one of those set forth in Section 10, 
Sub-section 1. But he was informed 
that the Inland Revenue had refused 
to appear in the County Court in cases 
where the dispute turned on any other 
point than on the value of the property. 
If that were so, the object of the appeal 
to the County Court—which was intro- 
duced on the Motion of the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for the purpose 
of economy—was defeated. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said it was true that the 
Inland Revenue had so acted ; but he 
would undertake that the Commissioners 
would put a more liberal construction 
on the sub-section in future. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to accept an Amendment that 
he had lower down on the Paper to 
remedy the complaint to which he had 
alluded. If he left the sub-section as it 
was, the practice might remain as it 
was, for the construction put on the 
clause of the principal Act by the In- 
land Revenue, was probably inspired by 
the Law Officers of the Crown. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE opposed the 
clause. 

Mr. 8. EVANS said they were now 
about to give the right of appeal direct 
from the County Court to the Court of 
Appeal. There was no provision for the 
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hearing of additional evidence, and upon 
the ground that the clause was crudely 


drawn he should oppose the clause. 


Clause read the First and Second time, 
and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. CHARLES McLAREN (Lei- 
cester, Bosworth) moved to report 
progress. The Government had obtained 
the whole of the Bill except the sche- 
dules ; and in the interest of the Govern- 
ment, as well as in that of the House he 
suggested that the time had now arrived 
to bring the sitting to a close. A num- 
ber of new clauses standing in the names 
of private Members, raising highly con- 
tentious subjects of discussion, waited to 
be taken, but if the Committee embarked 
on the discussion of them it was certain 
to last for three or four hours. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER hoped that the Committee, 
having got so far, would finish the Bill. 
[Cheers.| The clauses which, perhaps, 
might excite most opposition were not to 
be moved, and the others remaining to 
be adopted were what might be described 
as purely machinery clauses. 

Sir W. HARCOURT thought, after 
what had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the Committee might 
now dispose of the Bill—{cheers|— 
especially as one of the clauses in the 
name of the hon. Member for York was 
not to be moved. 


Motion to report Progress, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved the 


following new Clause :— 


ESTATE DUTY ON FRACTIONS OF ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS. 


Section seventeen of the principal Act shall 
have effect as if there were added at the end 
thereof the following proviso in substitution for 
the existing proviso as to fractional parts of ten 
pounds :— 

Provided that where the principal value of 
an estate comprises a fraction of one hundred 
pounds in excess of one hundred pounds, or of 
any multiple of one hundred pounds, such 
fraction shall be excluded from the value of the 
estate for the purpose of determining both the 


Mr. S. Evans. 
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rate and the amount of duty, except that where 
the principal value of the estate exceeds one 
hundred pounds and does not exceed two 
hundred pounds, the duty shall be one pound, 


Clause read the First and Second time, 
and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved the 


following new clause :— 


INTEREST UPON ESTATE DUTY AND OTHER 
DEATH DUTIES. ; 

(1) Simple interest at the rate of 3 per cent, 
per annum without deduction for income tax 
shall be payable upon all estate duty from the 
date of the death of the deceased, or, where the 
duty is payable by instalments, from the date at 
which the first instalment becomes due, and 
shall be recoverable in the same manner as if it 
were part of the duty. 

(2) The foregoing provision shall apply to the 
interest on all death duties us defined by 
section 13 of the principal Act in like manner 
as if it were herein re-enacted and made 
applicable to those duties. 

(3) The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
may remit the interest on any such death duties 
when the amount appears to them to be sosmall 
as not to repay the expense and trouble of 
calculation and account. 


Clause read the First and Second time, 
and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, <Altrin- 
cham) moved to insert the following 
clause :— 


CHARGES OF THE NATURE OF AN INCUM- 
BRANCE CREATED BEFORE 2ND 
AuGusT 1894 TO BE ALLOWED. 


Section seven, Sub-section one, of the 
Finance Act 1894, shall be read and have 
effect as if after the words “for debts and 
incumbrances”’ there were inserted the words 
“as well as for all charges of the nature of 
an incumbrance created or arising bona fide 
before the 2nd August 1894 by whomsoever the 
same may have been created.” 


This was, he said, a very simple matter 
and he would like to hear the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s opinion 
upon it. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER said this clause raised a 
very large and complicated question. 
The state of the law in regard to it was 
at present before the Courts and he 
could not agree to this alteration of the 
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law, until the Courts had decided what 
the law was. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DISRAELI moved the following 


new clause :— 


ABOLITION CHARGE ON PROPERTY 
PASSING BY DISPOSITION MADE 
WITHIN TWELVE MONTHS OF DEATH, 
UNDER 57 AnD 58 vict. c. 30, s. 
2, SUB-SEC. 3. 


OF 


Section two, Sub-section three of the Finance 
Act, 1894, shall be read and have effect as if the 
words ‘“‘more than twelve months before his 
death ” were omitted therefrom. 


The object of the clause, he explained, 
was to abolish the charge on property 
passing by disposition made within 
12 months of death. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not pre- 
pared to accept the clause, perhaps he 
might be willing to reduce the period 
from 12 months to three months. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he voted against a 
similar proposal last year when in 
Opposition, and he was afraid he could 
not accept it now. If adopted it would 
open a very wide door to evasion. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said the 
proposed clause would put this matter 
on a proper footing. The question was 
whether a man should be considered 
dead 12 months before he died. It was 
quite manifest that it was improper to 
make an assumption in favour of the 
State. The true test was the test of 
facts, the of domicil and 
legacy duty, and it was monstrous to 
oust the facts by a presumption in most 
cases false. 


as in case 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. J. G. BUTCHER (York) moved 


the following new clause :— 


ALLOWANCES IN ESTIMATING 
ESTATE, 

In determining the value of an estate for the 

purpose of estate duty, allowance shall be made 

for ‘the following incumbrances created by a 
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| disposition made by the deceased otherwise than 
|for full consideration in money or money’s 
| worth (namely) :— 


(a.) Any capital sum which being /resently 
raisable bears interest until raised at not 
less than three per cent. per annum ; 


(b.) Any annuity not determinable only on 
the death of the deceased. 


Provided that the disposition creating the 
| incumbrance was made more than twelve months 
| before the death of deceased and possession and 
enjoyment of the interest on such capital sum 
or of such annuity, as the case may be, was 
| bond-fide assumed by the beneficiary immediately 
| upon the creation of the incumbrance and thence- 
| forward retained to the entire exclusion of the 
| deceased or of any benefit to him by contract or 
| otherwise. 

|The object of the clause was to remove 
|an anomaly and injustice in the pro- 
|visions of the Finance Act of 1894 in 
regard to the deduction of incumbrances 
from the value of an estate. He gave 
as an illustration the case of a man who 
| wished to settle £1,000 on his daughter, 
|perhaps on her marriage. If he raised 
£1,000 upon mortgage that incumbrance 
was deducted from the value of the 
estate. If he charged it on his propert 

| a property, 
| the amount was not deducted from the 
| value of the estate, even though interest 
was at once payable and paid. He hoped 
the Government would see their way to 
accept the clause. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
| CHEQUER said it was a very difficult 
| subject, and he was afraid he could not 
| possibly accept that clause. It was very 

difficult to draw the line. 

*Mr. BUTCHER said he would not 
press the matter, and asked leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 





Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. BUTCHER moved the following 
Clause :— 





| INCIDENCE OF SETTLEMENT ESTATE DUTY. 


| (1) The Settlement Estate Duty leviable in 
| respect of a legacy or other personal property 
| settled by the will of the deceased shall (unless 
| the will contains an express provision to the 
| contrary) be payable out of the settled legacy or 
| property in exoneration of the rest of the 
| deceased’s estate. 


(2) The Settlement Estate Duty leviable in 
respect of any such legacy or property skall be 
‘ 
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collected upon an account setting forth the 
particulars of the legacy or property and 
delivered to the Commissioners by the executor 
within six months after the death or within 
such further time as the Commissioners may 
allow. 


Finance 
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perty in which the deceased had an 
interest at the time of his death, and that 
alone. It never entered the mind of any 
man in the House that any property of 
which a man had entirely divested himself 
and extinguished it perhaps twenty years 
before his death, should be chargeable 
with duty. That, indeed, was the con- 


to accept the clause. 'struction the Inland Revenue had put 
Sir W. HARCOURT thought that) upon the Act when it was first passed. 
it would be better to bring the clause up| At first, when a man had, more than a 


upon the Report. 


Clause read the First and Second time, 
and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved the 


following clause :— 


APPEAL TO COUNTY COURT. 


Section ten, sub-section five, of the Finance 
Act, 1894, shall be read and have effect as if 
after the words “ the appeal under this section,” 
the words ‘‘ whether with respect to the repay- 
ment of any excess of the duty paid by the 
Commissioners either on the ground of the value 
of any property, or the rate charged, or other- 
wise,’ were inserted. 


The effect of the clause would be to 
enable an appeal to be brought in cases 
involving the repayment of any excess 
duty paid on the amount of duty claimed 
by the Commissioners either on the 
ground of the value of any property or 
the rate charged or otherwise. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
the clause. It was really quite un- 
necessary and would encumber the 
Act. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved the 


following new clause :— 


|year before his death, extinguished his 
| life interest, the Inland Revenue never 
| attempted to charge duty ; but at about 
| the end of a year, in June or July 1895, 
the Inland Revenue began to read the 
| Act differently, to put upon it a false 
construction which it would not bear, 
|and to charge duty wherever a man had 
| a life interest and divested himself of it, 
|no matter how long before his death. 
| Yet another change took’ place in the 
| kaleidoscopic constructions placed upon 
|this Act by the Inland Revenue, 
| and after July 1895 they sometimes 
}and in some cases levied the full duty 
jand sometimes they did not. There 
| had been three constructions of this 
| single clause, which at the time when 
|it was passed was understood to refer 
;only to the interest possessed by a 
|man at the time of his death. He 
|maintained that it was necessary to re- 
| store to the Act its original construction. 
|He knew that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had undertaken to pay the 
legal expenses of both sides if a fitting 
test case for the trial of this question 
should arise. That was all very well, 
but there might be a delay of two or 
three years before such a case was tried 
and decided, and in the meantime he 
supposed that the duty would continue 
to be levied in accordance with the con- 
struction put upon the clause by the In- 


LIMITATION OF PROPERTY TO SUCH AS|land Revenue. Moreover if, as he ex- 


THAT IN WHICH DECEASED AT 
TIME OF HIS DEATH 
PERSON AT THE TIME ON SUCH DEATH 
HAD AN: INTEREST. 


THE 


OR ANY OTHER 


pected, the decision were against the 
Inland Revenue, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have to introduce 4 
Bill of Indemnity in respect of the 








Section two, Sub-section one (b), of the Finance | illegal levy of duties contrary to the 
Act, 1894, shall be read and have effect asifafter| Act. If at a future time it should be 


the words “ property Meir si deceased,” the | proved that the Government had been 
and as if after the words "any other person,® | !°VYing these duties unlawfully in con 
the words “at the time such death” were in-| Sequence of an improper construction 
serted. of the clause, would the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer promise to return the 
He contended that the clause in the| duties received up to that time? If an 
Act of 1894 clearly contemplated pro-| undertaking of that kind were given him 


Mr. Butcher. 
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he should be willing to withdraw his 
Amendment. If there should be a legal 
decision unfavourable to the Exchequer, 
and the right hon. Gentleman were to 
retain the amount of the duties already 
levied his action would hardly be fair. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER said that his hon. Friend 
had placed a certain construction upon a 
very difficult clause in the Finance Act 
of 1894, but the ex-Law Officers who were 
responsible for that Act had placed a 
diametrically opposite construction upon 
it, and it was upon the advice of the ex- 
Law Officers that the Inland Revenue had 
been levying this duty. When he was 
asked some days days ago whether, as 
there did appear to be some doubt as to 
the law, he would do his best to secure 
that the law on the subjact should be 
decided definitely as soon as possible, he 
readily agreed, and he took the very ex- 
ceptional course of saying that as soon 
a fitting test case should arise, he would, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, pay 
the reasonable costs of both sides to the 
suit. It was an advantage to the Exche- 
quer as well as to the public, that the 
subject should be decided by a Court of 
Law. In the meantime he hoped his hon. 
Friend wouid not press his Amendment 
to a Division. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he 
would only express the hope that when 
any persons came up for taxation they 
would be informed of the arrangement 
the right hon. Gentleman had made, and 
would not be required to pay the duty. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: All we want is a test 
case, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Schedules added to the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. (No. 309.) 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TRUCK BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- 
day next. 
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CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till Monday next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till Mon- 
day next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
ey June] further adjourned till Mon- 


ay next. 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
proposed [19th May] on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
further adjourned till Thursday next. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till 
next. 


3C 


Thursday 
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UGANDA RAILWAY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LABOURERS (LRELAND) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- 
day next. 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till 
next. 


Thursday 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 
BILL {i.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


2) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 


- Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
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SHORT TITLES BILL [1.1.]. 
Considered in Committee, and re. 
ported, without Amendment ; read the 
Third time, and passed, without Amend- 
ment. 


LARCENY BILL [x.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [a.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


BURGLARY BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- 

day next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
21st July. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING 
OF CATTLE) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
| day next. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock. 
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Commission. 


'exactly with the municipal wards of the 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


city, and were described in the schedule 
to the Bill by the members of the wards. 


| Since that time it had become necessary 


Friday, 10th July 1896. 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 

feport from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been with- 
drawn ; read and ordered to lie on the 
Table; The Orders made on the 25th 
and 29th of. June last discharged ; and 
Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House for Tuesday next. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDONDERRY IMPROVEMENT 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; 
and referred to the Examiners. 


SHORT TITLES BILL [et.. 
teturned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. | 

Considered in Committee (according to | 
Order) ; Amendments made ; Standing | 
Committee negatived; the Report of| 
Amendments to be received on Tuesday | 
next; and Bill to be printed as amended. | 
—[{No. 194.] 


GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY 
DIVISIONS BILL. 

Tur SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Lord Batrour) said this Bill, 
had come from the other House, through | 
which it had passed without any Amend- | 
ment and without any opposition. In| 
1885, when the redistribution of seats | 
took place, the then new Parliamentary | 
Divisions of Glasgow were made to fit 
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| to extend the boundaries of the city of 


Glasgow ; several boroughs had been 
absorbed in the city, and by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1891 it was pro- 
vided that the wards for municipal pur- 
poses should be re-arranged and renum- 
bered. Under the circumstances, the 
description of the Divisions for Parlia- 
mentary purposes by the number of 
the wards had ceased to be operative, 
and it had become necessary to rede- 
scribe them. Care had been taken 
to do now what should have been done 
ten years ago—to define the boundaries 
by marks and descriptions which would 
be always available. Under the circum- 
stances, he hoped the House would have 
no hesitation in agreeing to the Second 


Reading of the Bill. 


Read 2* (according to Order); and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

THe Eart or BELMORE said he 
rose to move the Motion which he had 
put on the Paper, and which he under- 
stood from his noble Friend who repre- 
sented the Irish Office would be un- 
opposed, provided he made a slight 
modification in the wording of it. The 
new form would give a little fuller in- 
formation, and also bring the information 
down to a more convenient day. He 
begged to move for a— 


** Return showing, according to provinces and 
counties, the results of applications for the re- 
hearing of cases heard by sub-commissions in 
each of the three years ended 31st March 1894, 
1895 and 1896, setting forth the number of such 
appeals disposed of, and the number in which 
the notice of appeal was lodged—(1) by the 
landlord ; (2) by the tenant; (3) by both land- 
lord and tenant; and showing former rent, 
rent fixed by sub-commission, rent fixed after 
re-hearing, and differences per cent. between 
sub-commission rent and rent fixed after re- 
hearing. 


THe Eart or RANFURLY said 
the Government had no objection to 
grant the Return in the form in which 
it was now moved. 

Motion agreed to. 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE’S SISTER BILL [2.1.]. 

THe Eart or BELMORE said he 
wished to make an explanation with 
regard to the vote he gave on the 
previous day upon Viscount Galway’s 
Amendment on Clause 2 of the Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. He 
was surprised to find, on looking at the 
Votes that morning, that he was entered 
as having voted for the Amendment, 
whereas his intention was to vote against 
it. He had made inquiries and found 
that he had been misled through his 
own fault, but he wished to draw atten- 
tion to the error he had made. 

THE Eart or DUNRAVEN moved, 
“That the Bill be now read the Third 
time.” 

*THE Duke or ARGYLL, who was 
received with cheers, on moving to leave 
out the word “now” and to add at the 
end of the motion the words “this day 
three months,” said: I rise to ask your 
Lordships to reconsider the decision 
which you came to on the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. It is a little more than 
ten years since a similar duty devolved 
upon me. The House had passed the 
Second Reading of a like Bill, and when 
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creation, and there was a great deal of 
cross-voting, to my surprise, amongst the 
Catholic peers. I am therefore unable 
to explain the change which has ap- 
parently come over the opinion of this 
House, unless it be as a result of care- 
ful management and of good whipping 
on the part of those who are in favour 
of the Bill. Under the circumstances, 
I am driven to see if anything was said 
during the Debate to account for the 
change of opinion in the House. A 
leading member of the Press has 
said the Debate was short and _per- 
functory. It certainly was very 
short—there were only four speeches, 
two for and two against the Bill. 
I think there were only four speeches 
and no speaker went deeply into the 
subject. At the same time, I am 
bound to confess that, remembering that 
Debate, I never recollect a Debate in 
which the leading ideas of those in 
favour of this Measure came out more 
clearly, and my principal object to-night 
will be to direct attention to the pre- 
conceptions which covered the whole of 


that discussion. There was a_ total 
putting by, a total and intentional 


|omission, of everything connected with 





the motion for the Third Reading was| what is called the religious argument, 
moved, I appealed to the House to pro-|and even the most reverend the Arch- 
ceed no further with the Measure. On | bishop was so impressed with the secular 
that occasion the Bill was stopped. I| atmosphere ot the Assembly that he 
realise that I have now to confront a| said he would not enter into the religious 
considerably larger majority in favour|argument. I beg your Lordships to ob- 








of the Second Reading, and that, there- 
fore, I have less chance of success with 
the motion I have now to make. If I} 
believed that the majority which was | 
obtained on the Second Reading repre- 
sented the matured opinion of the 
House, I should retire from the contest 
with a protest and nothing more; but 
some of my Friends have explained 
that majority in various ways. Lord 
Herschell seemed to hint that he knew of 
several cases in which Peers had changed 
their opinion upon the subject; others 
had said the majority consisted of the 
younger Peers, either by succession or 
by creation, and others had _ given 
various explanations of the majority. 
I have looked at the names in the divi- 
sion, and I am bound to say they resist 
all analysis. There was cross-voting 
amongst the Members of the Govern- 
ment, there was cross-voting amongst 
the younger peers by succession and by 


serve what this means. This Assembly 
is not one in which we would naturally 
discuss points of pure theology ; but at 
any moment questions may arise, so close 
is the connection between Church and 
State, which may compel you to enter 
upon questions of pure theology. Look 
at this Bill itself. It is one which deeply 
concerns the administration of the sacra- 
ments. I must ask your Lordships a 
simple question—Do you remember what 
it is the marriage law is founded upon ! 
Do you remember the fact—is it a little 
or a great fact—that marriage is the 
product of Christianity and Christianity 
alone? It rests altogether upon the 
authority and the traditions of the 
Church in Christ. Is it a rational 
course to say that you will discuss a Bill 
which makes a great breach in the 
existing law of marriage and will not 
consider at all the religious argument! 
And here T cannot help observing on the 























extraordinary language held by my noble 
and learned Friend Lord Herschell, who 
I suspect is the real father of the Bill. 
Lorp HERSCHELL : Oh, not at all. 
| Laughter. | 
*Tue DuKE or ARGYLL: I am glad 
to hear him repudiate the parentage ; 
but he is the principal supporter of the 
Bill in this House. Iam surprised at 
the language which he held with regard 
to the part taken by the Bench of 
Bishops. Does he remember who the 
Bishops are in the constitution of this 
country? They are one of the three 
estates of the realm. They are the most 
ancient and venerable part of this 
ancient and venerable Assembly. They 
represent in this House those traditions 
and doctrines of the Church of England 
on which the marriage law is founded. 
Iam not myself a member of the Church 
of England, and it seems strange that it 
should fall to me to defend the position 
which that great body holds in this 
House ; but I cannot hear these invi- 
dious distinctions 
Bishops and other Members of this 
House without uttering a protest. In 
my younger days the Bishops took a 
more active part in secular discussions 
than they do now ; and IT say that on 


respectfully to hear them. What would 
my noble and learned Friend say if in 
regard to a great Bill dealing with the 
criminal law we treated with contempt, 
or comparative disparagement, the law 
Members of this House? He would 
think it a great outrage, and I think it 
is an equal outrage that any disparaging 
remarks should be cast upon the Bishops 
of the Church of England. [Cheers.] 
The first preconception I find in the 
Debate was ‘‘No religion,’’ and the 
second ‘‘ No logic.’’ [Laughter.] My 
noble relative Lord Percy asked, ‘“‘ Why 
do you confine it to marriage with a 
wife’s sister ; why not add the wife’s 
niece !’’ The answer was, ‘‘ Oh, bother 
logic ; we don’t care a halfpenny for 
it.” That was the answer of the noble 
Lord and it was emphasised by my noble 
and learned Friend the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor, He is a great lawyer—a very 


great lawyer—and he knows very well 
how the law of England has been built 
up—built up not merely by statute, but 
by arguments and decisions in the Courts 
of law, by precedent after precedent, 
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argument after argument, until there 
arose that stately pile which we know as 
the Common Law. What is the weapon 
which he and his con/réres use? Is it 
not logic? I never pass over any great 
Judgment without carefully reading it. 
In the great decisions of the Judges you 
have pure logic, pure reason. That is 
the weapon they use, and then comes 
down my noble and learned Friend and 
he ridicules logic. Is this a position for 
reasonable men to take up, or an argu- 
ment which can be used in any Assembly 
which has any judgment to exercise on 
the matter? I think it is not. We are 
bound to look to logic, and if my noble 
and learned Friend says that logic has 
very little effect on the minds of men, 
I altogether deny his proposition. I say, 
on the contrary, that when an Act of 
Parliament is passed involving something 
novel in principle, and those who propose 
the Act wish to stop at a particular 
point, the invariable tendency and 
ultimate result is always that the idea 
which that Act involves works itself out 
in the course of time. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”? | 
The noble and learned Lord said that 
nobody would ever want to marry his 
wife’s niece, but within 24 hours of his 
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|speech another Member of this House, 
this question of marriage we are bound | 


Lord Cowper, gave notice of an Amend- 
ment to include the wife’s niece. He 
withdrew it because, I am told, he knew 
that it would wreck the Bill. There are 
a great number of noble Lords present 
who would legalise a marriage with a 
wife’s sister, but not with a wife’s niece. 
I say that is an illogical position, and 
one which cannot possibly stand in this 
country ; and we have Lord Cowper’s 
evidence that there is cne distinguished 
Member of this House with a _ very 
logical mind who is prepared to go a step 
further. There are other steps following ; 
there is the wife’s aunt—why should she 
be not included ? You may depend upon 
it if you break down the table of aftinity 
the whole affinity will go by the board. 
[Cheers.| Therefore I say the language 
of the noble Lord, that we were to have 
no religion and no logic, shows the pre- 
posterously weak foundation upon which 
the whole of this argument is raised. 
There never was a greater mass of 
illogical confusion from beginning to end 
than this Bill. And I must complain of 
the conduct of this Bill in this House, 
I do not think it decent that a question 
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affecting the religious opinions and 
feelings of a great body of the people 
should have been pressed forward with 
such haste. The Third Reading, the 
Standing Committee, and the Report 
stages have been taken in three conse- 
cutive days. You have by the confession 
of the author of this Bill essentially 
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horrible unions to which Gibbon refers, 
and which now revolt every civilised 
man, are by mere animal instinct im- 
possible in your own country after so 
many years of Christianity? If you do 
I will not refer to what I have been told 
by my old Friend Lord Shaftesbury as 


to what he knew went on in the dwell- 


changed its character, and yet you are|ings of the poor, but I will tell youa 
now urging it forward. In  whose| story about the late Lord Dalhousie. He 
interests has this been done? I am/had taken up this Measure with perfect 
sorry to say I have been told that it is| simplicity of character and of mind, and 
in the interests and for the personal|he also used this argument about 
convenience of a particular section of} instinct. In conversation with him I 
this House which is in favour of the| asked him whether he was quite sure of 
Bill. I do not understand why this Bill | those instincts even in our age, and in 
was not introduced earlier in the present|our own country. He looked very 
Session, when your Lordships’ time was | thoughtful for a moment, and then told 
not much occupied. My noble Friend | me that once, when he was an officer in 
Lord Dunraven said, Do not be afraid of | the Navy, the talk of a group of sailors 
the consequences of this Bill. But what| which he overheard one night horrified 
security did he give us? Not religion, |him. Incestuous commerce in the oblique 





not logic, but trust in human instincts. or collateral line, which was common 
As to human instincts in this question|among the ancient Romans, had no 
of the relations of the sexes, do we not| horror for these sailors in the British 
all know that on this subject men’s| Navy. Well, said I to Lord Dalhousie, 
instincts are utterly corrupt, and that|do not ever argue again upon the 
everywhere, except when under the| instincts of man keeping him from these 
influence of religion and tradition, they | horrible practices, and that is the lesson 
resort to practices ruinous to their race, | which I would earnestly impress upon 
and lower than any that are practised by | your Lordships. Do you believe that 
the beast? That is the instinct that| the human instincts which have been 
my noble Friend asks us to rely upon. | referred to can be trusted to prevent 
One of the greatest of our historians, | men from forming these horrible rela- 
Gibbon, has occasion, in a curious| tionships which disgraced the ancients ! 








passage, to deal with this very question | 
of the instincts of humanity on the 
question of marriage. He says that an 
instinct almost innate and universal 
appears to prohibit the incestuous com- 
merce of parents and children in the 
infinite series of ascending and descend- 
ing generations, but that concerning the 
oblique and collateral branches nature is 
indifferent, reason is mute, and custom 
is various and arbitrary. In Egypt, he 
continues, the marriage of brothers and 
sisters was admitted without scruple or | 
question ; a Spartan might espouse the | 
daughter of his father, an Athenian that 
of his mother ; and the nuptials of an 
uncle with his niece were applauded at 
Athens as a happy union of the dearest 
relations. That is the human instinct 
which my noble Friend tells us we are to 
trust to. My own belief is that the 
highest instincts in the noblest Members 
of this House are the inherited instincts 
of Christianity and the Church. [‘‘ Hear, 





'’?1 Do vou suppose that these 


hear ! 
Duke of Argyll. 


From what has been communicated to 
me I am obliged to give a negative 
answer. Of course, there are particular 
texts from Scripture which may be 
quoted upon the subject, but for the 
most part we cannot rely upon particular 
texts, but upon analogy and _ long 
passages and upon the pure consciences 
of the Christian Churches. One passage 
upon which the table of consanguinity is 
founded has nothing whatever to do 
with the Jewish law, and it is no part of 
the Levitical law. The Jews were told 
that they were not to practise with 
regard to marriage the abominable 
customs of the heathen, one of those 
customs being the marriage of near 
relations. The question is what we 
are to understand by a near relation. 
The answer to that question is that 
we are to consider consanguinity and 
affinity as equal, and are not to 
marry a nearer of kin to our wives 
than we could marry in the same 
degree of kinship to ourselves, That 


























is a simple principle, and the moment 
we depart from it we break down the 
whole law. That is part of the law of 
the Christian Church, and is founded 
upon Divine law and upon 
direction, and I will not consent to argue 
the marriage question except upon that 
great system of law upon which the 
whole of the Christian law is based. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It was asked by way 
of argument what our neighbours, and 
especially what our colonies were doing 
in regard to this matter. I have every 
respect for our colonies, but I cannot see 
why this country should be guided by 
those juvenile communities which are 
now engaged in sowing their political 
wild oats. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’ and 
laughter.| The law of divorce, indeed, 
when it is extended beyond certain 
limits, destroys marriage altogether, and 
it must not be imagined that in those 
colonies and States of America in which 
exceptional facilities for divorce exist 
the people are satisfied with the law, for 
in many instances I believe it is rebelled 
against. At the time of the French 
Revolution marriages of all kinds were 
made easy, but the Emperor  subse- 
quently, taking note of the consequences 
of the law, struck marriages with a 
deceased wife’s sister out of the Code 
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as my firm conviction, will destroy the 
peace, happiness, and comfort of our 
domestic homes. [Cheers. | 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY felt 
himself in one sense in the same position 
as the noble Duke, for he, for his part, 
had had very little intention or desire 
ever to address the House again on this 
subject, it having been his lot more than 
once to bring in a Bill of this sort before 
the House ; but on this occasion, as the 
noble Duke seemed to think that his 
noble Friend behind him was the only 
supporter of the Bill on his side of the 
House, he would like to disabuse the 
noble Duke’s mind of that imagination 
The noble Duke said that the supporters 
of this Bill disregarded both religion and 
logic. He denied the force of the argu 
ment on both points. With regard to 
religion, the supporters of the Bill 
entirely disclaimed the imputation that 
they had less regard for religion than 
the noble Duke. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
They did not believe that this Bill was 
mixed up with the religious question if 
it was rightly looked at. So far as he 
could eatch it the noble Duke said that 
the law uf Christian marriage was really 
based on the avoidance of the abomin- 
able customs of the heathen, and more 
than once seemed to imply that this 





Napoléon. I know that your Lordships 
like good, stiff, clear, logical argument, 
although some of your Lordships have 
unhappily, in an evil hour, been per- | 
suaded to throw over your logic and 
your religion ; but I believe that I have 


marriage, which was permitted in many 
parts of the world, was one of those 
abominable customs. He could not con- 
ceive an argument more destructive to 
the cause of those who opposed the Bill. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] This, which was 





shown that the existing law of marriage 
rests upon the authorities and traditions | 
of the Christian Church, and upon! 
nothing else ; that the Christian Church | 
has spoken upon that subject ; and that ' 
the principle which has been laid down | 
by the Christian doctrine is that affinity 
and consanguinity are equal, and that: 
a breach in that law will involve the | 
downfall of the whole line. [‘‘ Hear, | 
hear !’?] That many of your Lordships | 
who detest the consequences—you or | 
your descendants—will find yourselves | 
involved in those consequences ; that | 
instinct, mere human instinct, apart, 
from teaching and tradition, is no 
security at all, and, last of all, that the 
Bill is illogical, unjust to the clergy, 
and unjust to all who think with the 
clergy, while it introduces confusion into 
the law of England, and, let me add, | 








practised by millions of Christian people 
as God-fearing as the noble Duke him- 
self, was, forsooth, one of the abominable 
customs of the heathen! He would 
say nothing with regard to the argument 
about Leviticus except that he agreed 
that one could not pick and choose. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: What I 
said was that our table of affinity in the 
Church of England was adapted from a 
chapter in Leviticus, and that that 
chapter laid down a principle for the 
avoidance of the abominable customs of 
the heathen. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
how, if there was a moral law which 
prohibited marriages of affinity as 
morally wrong, could any just man 


possibly adopt a code which not only 
permitted the marriage of two brothers 
with the sister-in-law of one brother, 
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not only permitted two brothers to 
marry one woman, but actually enjoined 
upon them that, in one case, they must 
marry the widow? It was impossible 
tv pick and choose, to adopt a marriage 
law based on Leviticus, and then to 
put aside one portion of it because it 
was not suitable. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL: What the 
noble Earl has referred to is no part of 
the Levitical law. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I bow 
in astonishment to the noble Duke. 
Does he not find it in Leviticus ? 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

*THe Duke or ARGYLL: Oh, yes. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Duke found it in Leviticus, but it 
did not suit his argument to acknowledge 
its binding force, and so he put it aside. 
There was no logic, justice, or morality 
in such an argument. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
The noble Duke was very severe on the 
want of logic on the part of the sup- 
porters of the Bill. Well, it hid been 
constantly affirmed of Englishmen, and 
alirmed truly, that they were not logical 
in their institutions and laws, and 
probably a great measure of the success 
of our system of constitutional govern- 
ment was due to the want of logic. 
They had not drawn up codes based on 
abstract principles, but had adapted 
themselves to the needs of the hour and 
had built up the ancient fabric of the 
Constitution not by logic, but by careful 
observation of what the community 
required. The supporters of the Bill 
could point to the fact that there was a 
strong feeling in the nation in favour of 
the Bill. The noble Duke asked whether 
this could be the mature opinion of the 
House of Lords. How long did an 
opinion take to mature? [| Laughter. | 
Was 40 years not long enough? During 
more than 40 years they had had discus- 
sicn after discussion, and if the opinion 
of the House had not matured now it 
seemed to him that it never would. 
| Laughter.| The noble Duke read a 
very severe lecture upon what he con- 
sidered the unfair treatment of the 
episcopal Bench. He hoped there was 
no Member of the House who would 
think of treating unfairly any class of 
Members in the House, least of all the 
right reverend Prelates. They repre- 
sented the Church, and were entitled to 
respect for their position and learning 


Earl of Kimberley. 
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and should be always carefully listened 
to ; but what hé imagined had been the 
feeling of the House and outside it was 
that it would be a very dangerous thing 
if the opinion of the great majority of 
the laymen in the House was _per- 
manently overriden by a majority com- 
posed of the episcopal Bench. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?| That was a position which 
could not possibly endure, and where 
lay opinion had distinctly and _ plainly 
made up its mind that a certain 
Measure ought to be ‘passed then, he 
maintained, it became a very serious 
thing indeed that the right reverend 
Prelates should stand in the door and 
say to the laymen, ‘‘ You shall not pass 
through.”’ [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
thought there was nothing disrespectful 
in that attitude, and certainly no dis- 
respect was intended. It had _ been 
argued that for social reasons it was very 
inexpedient that these marriages should 
be allowed. He did not think so, but 
those who held that view might consis- 
tently and with reason oppose the Bill. 
The noble Duke used the old argument 
that if marriage was allowed in this case 
why not in other cases of affinity ? That 
might be perfectly logical, but there was 


nothing more unwise than to base 
statutes on logic. They must be based 
on the requirements of the people. 


There was no reason why the marriage 
law should be reduced to a logical code. 
These might do very well as closet argu- 
ments. He would not call the noble 
Duke a “closet” statesman, because, of 
course, he had had much experience of 
practical affairs, but those were arguments 
by which closet statesmen were usually 
guided, and they were arguments which 
led to confusion, discontent, and disregard 
of the law. He did not believe that 
this Bill would cause any of the evils 
which were foretold by its opponents, 
and he earnestly trusted that it would 
become law. 

*Tue BISHOP or ELY said that in 
Scripture they found the distinct state- 
ment that the Canaanites were doomed 
to destruction because of the crimes they 
had committed, and those crimes were 
specified, and the first on the list was 
the union of a man with a woman neat 
of kin to him. A number of examples 
were then given showing what was meant 
by the expression “heir of kin,” and 





those examples included cases of affinity 
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as well as consanguinity. No mention 
was made of cousinship. He stood on 
the law of Scripture, and not upon the 
law of councils and canons. In the 
prohibited degrees were included a 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law, and soon. What was 


the law which the Canaanites broke ?| 
It was the law of nature, that law by | 


which every man was bound. He did 
not believe that the destruction of the 
Canaanites was an unjust action. It 


was punishment inflicted on account of 
crimes, and the first crime specified in | 


the list was the crime of union with a 
woman near of kintoone. Having that 
before his eyes, he could not consent to 
the legislation now proposed. He could 


not sanction this departure from what 


had been the law of the land since it 
had been a Christian State. It was said 
that these unions were not uncommon 


among the poor, and that they ought to} 
He doubted | 
whether it was a good principle to lay | 
down that a law ought to be abolished | 
But he would | 


be legalised in consequence. 


because it was broken. 
remind their lordships that an Inquiry 


was held some years ago as to the number 
of these marriages among the poor, and it 


was found that there were such marriages, 


though not so many as was sometimes 


supposed. It was also found, however, 


that there were cases of marriage within 
if 
Parliament was going to base its action | 
upon the occasional customs of the most 
ignorant among the people, it must go 
say 
simply that a man might marry any 
woman he chose. That would be logical. 
Another argument of the supporters of | 
the Bill was that the present law caused 


the limits of consanguinity, and 


further than this and 


Bill, 


hardship. They said :— 


“A man’s wife dies, leaving children, and he 
is forbidden by the law to select for the super- 
vision of his household and the education of his | 
children the one woman who is most fit to fill | 


that position ”’ 


But that was a false description of the 
What the supporters 
ot the Bill said a man could not do was 
just what he could do as the law now 
stood. They were nearly all acquainted | 
with cases where a sister-in-law lived | 
with her brother-in-law without scandal. 


state of the case. 


That was possible now, because the law | 
protected the 


woman, 
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| present law, and the woman must leave 
‘her brother-in-law’s house. According 
| to the customs of this country, a young 
‘man and a young woman who could 
marry could not live together unless they 
\did marry. If they altered the present 
‘law, they would not change the opinion 
of thousands of their countrymen, who 
viewed this kind of marriage as a crime. 
| The result would be that a woman who 
held that opinion would be obliged to 
‘leave her brother-in-law’s house. The 
children would lose the care of their 
aunt, and in many cases would be in- 
trusted to the less tender care of a 
strange stepmother. It was said that 
it was hard that a man who married 
his sister-in-law in a colony should find 
that his marriage was viewed as invalid 
when he came to this country; and his 
children as illegitimate. No doubt it 
was hard; but whose was the fault? 
Was it not the fault of the Colonial 
Legislature, which had passed the law 
which enabled the man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister, with the result 
that he found himself in an equivocal 
position? We were not unaccustomed 
in this country to difficulties arising from 
diversities in the marriage law. Across 
the border there was a law of marriage 
| and inheritance differing from ours. In 
Scotland a man might be legitimate when 
he would be illegitimate in this country. 
There had been a time when this differ- 
ence between the laws of the two coun- 
tries might have been put an end to. 
Theecclesiastics of this House,generations 
ago, earnestly besought the barons of 
that time to consent to a certain change 
in the law of marriage and inheritance ; 
and if that change had been made the 
| law of Scotland and the law of England 
would now have been the same. But 
the proud answer given by the barons on 
that occasion was historical— Nolumus 
leges Anglie mutare.” He trusted that 
their Lordships on this occasion would 
return the same answer, and refuse to 
alter the law of England for the 
wretchedly inadequate reasons that had 
been adduced. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I wish to say 
that I am not to be regarded as the 
author of this Bill, or as its special 
patron. When I first entered Parlia- 


|ment, some 20 years ago, ‘this subject 
came before the House of Commons. I had 
not given it previously any attention, and 
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I went down to the House with an open | deceased wife’s sister? It was not part 
mind, or rather, perhaps, with what of the Jewish law, and even if it was I 
would now be called a slight prejudice | defy any one to find in the sacred books 


against the proposal to change the law. | any trace of an importation into Chris- 
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I listened to the arguments that were | 


used, and I ended by being fully satisfied 
that it was my duty to vote for the Bill. 
Since then, the more I have considered 
this question the more satisfied I have 


become that the course which I then | 


took was right. The noble Duke has 
maintained to-day that the religious 
argument against the proposal of this 
Bill is not based upon the Levitical law 
itself, but upon that part of it which, as 
he said, has been raised to a higher 
elevation and become Christian law. 
But the right rev. Prelate who has just 
sat down takes a different course. He 
brushes ‘aside what has been stated to 
be the view of the Christian Church and 
tells us that union with one near of kin 
was one of the sins for which the 
Canaanites were punished. 

Tue BISHOP or ELY did not wish 
it to be supposed that he brushed aside 
the view of the Christian Church. All 
he had meant to say was that he would 
not on that occasion discuss councils and 
canons. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I understand 


why the right rev. Prelate brushes 
councils and canons’ aside, and 
I will shortly explain why. The 


right rev. Prelate takes his stand upon 
the Jewish law, which was that a 
man must not marry any one who was 
his near of kin; but the Jews them- 
selves never regarded a deceased wife’s 
sister as being among the near of kin 
with whom marriage was forbidden. 
Why are we to be bound by a view of 
Leviticus which has never been taken by 
the Jews, but which the right rev. 
Prelate insists now is binding on us as 
Christians? The right rev. Prelate 
referred to the question of councils and 
canons, and the noble Duke said we 
must look to see what part of the Jewish 
law had been incorporated with 
Christianity and made part of the 
Christian Church. How are you to 
discover that? In the sacred books 
which embody the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, and to which we all look as the 
fountain from which we are to draw 
Christian truth, where is there a trace 
of any introduction into the Christian 


law of a prohibition of marriage with a}room for scandal 


Lord Llerschell. 


tianity of such a prohibition. The noble 
Duke says it depends upon tradition, 
and, of course, here comes in the im- 
portance of the canons which the right 
rev. Prelate brushed aside. But I main- 
tain that you cannot point to any time 
in the Christian Church when marriage 
with a cousin was not regarded as on 
the same basis as marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister ; and yet with us 
marriage with a cousin is permitted, 
while marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister is prohibited. I admit that it was 
part of the teaching of Christianity to 
adopt from Judaism certain truths 
which were to have full force among 
Christians. But where I join issue is 
that I can find no trace of that having 
been done with regard to the particular 
matter under discussion, either in the 
sacred books or in the early traditions, 
unless you are going to accept a pro- 
position which certainly has not been 
the view of the English branch of the 
Catholic Church for many centuries. 
That is all I have to say, my Lords, on 
the matter—on which I have frequently 
troubled your Lordships—-except that I 
would refer to one point mentioned by 
the right rev. Prelate who has just 
spoken. We do not admit that this 
change in the law will produce the evil 
social results which he anticipates. We 
do not believe that it will prevent 
brother and sister-in-law from living 
together in the way they do now after 
the death of the wife—the sister-in-law 
having the care of the children—because 
it might be possible for them to marry. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] My belief is that the 
alteration in the law will have an op- 





posite effect. If any feeling exists of a 
|contrary nature it is a false, a wrong, 
‘and a merely conventional feeling, and 
‘the sooner it is got rid of the better for 
|society. [ Hear, hear!” and murmurs 
| of dissent.| I hear with surprise some 
|indications of dissent. If a brother and 
| sister-in-law live together who can and 
| yet do not marry, no reason would exist 
for supposing that they want to marry, 
jand there would be no reason for 
scandal ; but, on the other hand, if they 
‘live together and cannot marry, then 
might arise, and 


























naturally arise, and we know that it has | 
sometimes arisen. [Che-rs.] I believe} 
—and I think it is the feeling of the} 
great mass of the people who are in-| 
terested in this Bill and who support it | 
—that its effect will undoubtedly be to} 
check evil and immorality, and not to’ 
encourage it. [Cheers. 

Viscount HALIFAX, in opposing 
the Third Reading of the Bill, said the 
noble Lord who had just sat down 
favoured the House on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and he had done so | 
to some extent on the present occasion | 
also, with a disquisition upon canons and 
theological arguments which must have | 
almost made their Lordships think that | 
for a time the House had been turned | 
into a council or a synod. [{ Laughter.) | 
He had no intention of following the} 
noble Lord in a line of argument which | 
he thought was entirely unsuitable to | 
their Lordships’ House, for he might 
say, without any disrespect, that ed 
House was hardly competent to discuss | 
and decide upon the exact value and force | 
of the canons of the remote, or less remote, | 
ecclesiastical councils. In a_ proper | 
place and on a proper occasion, he ap- | 
prehended that it would not be very | 
difficult to convince the noble Lord that | 
he had entirely misinterpreted the! 
canons to which he had referred, and | 
that the effect of those canons was very | 
different to what he had supposed. The | 
noble Lord must know perfectly well | 
that it was undeniable that, with certain | 
exceptions, the whole sentiment and/| 
feeling of the Christian Church, east and | 
west alike, until the middle of the 15th | 
century, was opposed to those marriages | 
as forbidden by the Divine law, and the | 
eastern part of the Church had adhered | 
to that position up to the present time. | 
It was in harmony with the principles | 
of the Church of England, and the} 
Church of Scotland, and also with those | 
of the Roman Catholic Church, except | 
in so far only as it was modified by the | 
power of certain Papal dispensations. | 
The supporters of the Measure could not | 
deny that it was a great responsibility | 
on the part of the English Parliament to 
put itself in opposition to the great and 
acknowledged traditions of Christianity | 
on the subject of matrimony. Even on | 
the ground of sentiment he thought that 
those who introduced the Bill were far | 
more likely to be wrong than the whole! 
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sentiment and tradition of the Christian 
Church. [Cheers.| After what took 
place on the question on the previous 
day, there was no saying to what lengths 
those who supported the Measure would 
not be prepared to go; but he would 
recommend those noble Lords who, in 
this matter, were always holding up the 
Roman Church to be consistent, and if 
they quoted the Church by way of ex- 
ample they should also quote the dispen- 
sations by which alone such marriages 
were permitted. They were told yester- 
day that even the English clergy 
were not entirely agreed on this matter. 
This was a matter which was acutely 
felt by the clergymen throughout the 
country. Only to-day he had _ been 
asked to present to their Lordships a 
petition signed by 2,675 clergy—signed 
by them within the last four days 
begging their Lordships to reject the 
Bill. If their Lordships passed this 
Bill, they would alienate their friends 
for the sake of those who would not 
thank them for what they did, and they 
would take a great step in the direction 
of making harmonious action of Church 
and State in this country impossible. 
*Tue BISHOP or SALISBURY point- 
ed out, in reply to Lord Kimberley, that 
the levivate marriage, or marriage of a 
widow with her husband’s brother, was 
exceptional. It was ordered when a 
man was childless, in order to continue 
the family succession, on which the Old 
Testament laid great stress; but was 
absolutely forbidden in other cases. No 
argument could therefore be based on it 
for Christians. The 19th “ Apostolic” 
Canon to which he presumed Lord 
Herschell referred, read, “‘ He who has 
married two sisters or a niece cannot be 
a clerk.” It was not cousin, but niece. 
It was the Greek word ddeAdidq, which 
meant niece. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: In the Latin 
version, the word is translated ‘ cousin.” 
[ Laughter. | 

*THeE BISHOP or SALISBURY, 
continuing, said the argument about 
first cousins had been threshed out again 
and again. In the year 355, by the law 
of the Church and State, the marriage 
of two sisters was forbidden as a wicked 
thing, but it was not till some 30 years 
later that Theodosius the Great, by an 
arbitrary exercise of his power, pro- 
hibited the marriage of first cousins, 
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which St. Augustine declared was at 
that time forbidden neither by human | 
or divine law. Marriage of first cousins | 
was dispensed with by him as ruler of} 
the State, and the law was abolished by | 
his son. It was not until some 150! 
years later that the Church took up that | 
restriction, which had, he _ believed, | 
always been subject to dispensation in | 
the west, and had always been a matter 
of difficulty. It was not until the be- 
ginning of the 15th century that there 
was any dispensation given for the class 
of marriage they were now asked to 
make valid. 


*TuE BISHOP or LONDON desired | 


to say a few words in reference to the 
scriptural declarations upon this matter, 


and to the declarations of the early) 


Church. The old Jewish law, which he 
did not think any ordinary reader of the 
Bible would understand to be intended 
only for the Jews, laid down certain 
general principles, and illustrated those 
principles by examples. Under the old 
Jewish law nothing was clearer than 
that the woman was never put in these 
matters on a level with the man. 
For the first time in the New Testament 
they read such a sentence as “he 
committed adultery against her.” So, 
too, with regard to divorce. There 
was no question in the New Testament 
of a woman divorcing her husband. The 
rule which was there laid down was 
that the man with one single exception 
might not divorce his wife. A woman 
might leave her husband, and that of 
course was a grievous offence, but it was 
not dealt with in the same way in the 
Old Testament and in the New Testa- 
ment. In the New Testament the woman 
was treated as having rights precisely 


parallel with those of the man. Nothing | 


could be clearer in this respect than the 
words of St. Paul when he spoke of the 
necessity that the man should keep to 
his own wife, and the wife to her own 
husband. The prohibition of polygamy 
was of the same character. There, too, 
there was a distinct difference in the Old 


Testament between the man and the! 


woman ; no such thing was tolerated as 


‘a woman having several husbands, but | 
it was tolerated that a man should have |! 


several wives. Our Lord put that all) 
aside, but in doing so He simply laid | 


down the new principle that in all these 
things the woman should be treated as, 


Bishop of Salisbury. 


{LORDS} 
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the man, and it was on this ground that 
the Christian Church, in laying down the 
oe of the prohibited “degrees, had 
maintained that the rules to be found 
vin the old legislation of the Jewish law 
! were to be applicable to women just as 
| they were to men, and that what was 
forbidden to the man was henceforth 
forbidden to the woman. He would not 
| go into the canons, for the simple reason 
that it would take something like a life- 
time to master them. He had read a 
great many, and he felt it was impossible 
to say that all of them could be interpre. 
ted strictly by the words as they appeared. 
Having dwelt on the effect of the canons 
referred to by Lord Herschell, the right 
‘rev. Prelate argued that they had to 
consider the whole body of them. The 
object was to obtain the purity of the 
home, and to that end, to prevent im- 
purity creeping in, marriage was neces- 
sary, and these things were forbidden. 
The danger was to prevent the corrup- 
tion of the home—home which was 
characteristic of the human race, dis- 
tinguishing it from all other living crea- 
tures upon the earth-—the home in which 
they found the beginning of all religion, 
of all religious instruction. That it was 
which was to be protected and kept pure, 
and that was the aim held in view 
by Him who authorised the old Jewish 
law of marriage. If they put woman 
on the same level with man, it was ob- 
vious that the protection of the home of 
the wife was as important as the pro- 
tection of the home of the husband. 
When he married a woman he became a 
member of that family, and to prevent 
anything like impurity the law was 
/necessarily stringent. Purity was to be 
absolutely enforced so that nothing like 
the things prohibited could take place. 
He should now say a word or two about 
the present position of this Bill. There 
were large numbers of clergymen who 
looked upon these marriages as sinful, 
and nothing would induce them to admit 
to Holy Communion those who had 
transgressed in this way ; they would in 
fact rather suffer any punishment the 
‘law might inflict than celebrate such 
marriages. Indeed the Bill, as drawn 
up by its promoters, proposed to protect 
these clergymen from the danger of 
being called upon to disregard their own 
consciences in the matter. The Bill, in 


fact, was now a totally different Bill 
i 
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from the original scheme, which disre- 
garded the question whether they were 
to create this terrible war between the 
law and the clergy of the 
He hoped their Lordships would not con- 
sider that because they had carried 
the Second Reading of a very different 


Bill they were, therefore, pledged to /| 


carry the Third Reading of this Bill. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN pointed | 
out that no undue haste had been used | 


in pushing forward this Measure. The 
Bill was printed and was in their Lord- 
ships’ hands on the 10th or 12th of June; 


it was read a Second time on 22nd of | 


June; eight days elapsed, he believed, 


between the Second Reading and the! 


Standing Committee stages; it passed 
through the Standing Committee on 


Tuesday, and through the Report stage | 
That was a tolerably | 


the previous day. 
reasonable time in an ordinary case. 
And considering the fact that a Bill al- 
most identical with this was fully de- 


land. | 


‘ 


9 


— 
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| proper distinction between religion and 
theology. [Cheers.| The attitude he 
took up was that the theological argu- 
ment and arguments about the meaning 
of chapters in Leviticus, etc., had been 
| practically abandoned, and that the ques- 
tion of its merits must be fought out on 
the ground of its probable effect on the 
social life of the nation. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
The whole of Parliamentary work was 
in the nature of a compromise, and conse- 
quently could not be utterly and entirely 
logical. The noble Duke had a very poor 
opinion of human instinct, reason, and 
conscience. He differed entirely from 
the noble Duke in that he thought hu- 
/man instinct might be very largely 
trusted. Surely human instinct and _rea- 
|son were capable of education, and the 
instincts of the civilized Christian of the 
(19th century were very different from 
{those of a mere brute beast. 
|The noble Duke said that they could not 
trust human instinct in these matters, 


hated in that House two yeats ago, and | but could only be guided by divine ordi- 
that similar Bills had been debated there | nance, but after all, how did they judge 
during the last 40 years, he thought it|of divine ordinance except through 
was rather unjust of the Duke of Argyll; human reason? In all these matters 
to accuse them of indecent haste on this | they must judge by their reason, instinct 
occasion. The noble Duke also thought | and consciences. To him, one of the 


that the Debate on the Second Reading | chief glories of Christianity was its super- 


was too short and perfunctory ; there 
was no Member of that House more cap- 
able of preventing the Debate from being 
perfunctory than the noble Duke him- 
self—[/aughter|—he was present when 
the Motion for the Second Reading 
was made, and if he had spoken 
the Debate would have certainly been 
longer—j renewed laughter |—and would, 
in his opinion, have been stronger. He 
would not go into any arguments in 
favour of the Bill—certainly not into any 
arguments of a theological character. He 
would not attempt to deal with canon 
law ; he had the high authority of the 
right rev. Prelate that it required a 
whole lifetime to understand it, and as 
he did not begin to study it as a small 
child there was no use in his attempting 
to understand it now. [Laughter.| He 
confessed, also, that he was not capable 
of understanding whether what was 
Greek for a niece was at the same time 
Latin for a cousin. [/aughter.] He 
thought the noble Duke was not justi- 
fied in saying that they wished to elimi- 
nate religion altogether ; \it seemed to 
him that the noble Duke did not draw a 


| natural adaptability to the needs and re- 
hararpes of human nature, and he 
| believed that the vitality of the Christian 
|Church depended very largely upon its 
|capacity for understanding the needs 
and requirements of human nature. 
Instinct and reason, ethics and morals, 
were not fixed quantities, but changed 
and developed. As this amendment of 
the law which they desired had long ago 
been the law in nearly every civilised 
country in the world, surely it was evi- 
dent that a great change had taken place 
in Christian lay opinion, at any rate, on 
this subject. They denied that this 
change would have a detrimental effect 
upon the family, and they could point to 
experience in proof of that position. The 
noble Duke had said that the decision 
| their Lordships came to on the Second 
Reading, must have been due to elabor- 
| ate whipping on the part of the promoters 
lof the Bill. He had in his hand a 
printed circular from the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, in which he said, among other 
things, that the Holy Father himself had 
directed him to use every influence to 
induce Catholic Members in both Houses 





| 
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the common law of the Church and vote 
against this Bill, which attempted to 
violate it. In the matter of whipping 
they were not in it with their opponents. 
Tf this Bill was read a Third time it 
would be a triumph, not of elaborate 
whipping as had been suggested, but o 
intelligence over what almost amounted 
to brute force. [Laughter and cheers. | 


The House divided on the Question 
whether the word “now” shall stand 
part of the Motion :— 


CONTENTS... pe 142 


Nov-CONTENTS oe 104 


The announcement of the numbers 


{LORDS} 


of Parliament to take up the defence of ; De Saumarez, L. 


f |Granard,L. (EF. 
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| de Vesci, L. ( 1”. de Vesci) 

| Deramore, L. 

| Dorchester, L. 

| Dunmore, L. 
more). 

| Farrer, L, 

| Glenesk, L. 


Henley.) 
Pirbright, L. 
Poltimore, Ju. 
(#. Dun- Ranfurly, L. 

Surly.) 
Reay, L. 
Rendel, L. 
Ribblesdale, L. 
Rosebery, L. 


(E. Ran- 


Granard.) 
| Greville, L. bery.) 
Grey de Ruthyn, L. Rossmore, L 
| Hare, L. (&. Listowel.) | Rothschild, L. 
| Hastings, L. Rowton, L. 
Hawkesbury, L. Sackville, L. 
Headley, L. St. Levan, L. 
Tleneage, L. ‘Sandys, L. 
| Herschell, L. Sefton, L. 
| Hobhouse, L. Shand, L. 
| Howard de Walden, L.| Sherborne, L. 
| Inchiquin, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. 
| James, L. Sudley, L. (£. Arran.) 
| Kelvin, L. Suffield, L, 
| Kenry, L. (2. Dunraven| Swansea, L. 

and Mount- Ear.) Tennyson, L. 


(E. Rose- 


(E. Sefton.) 


Northington. L. (LZ, 


(TELLER. ] 
| Kensington, L. 
| Kilmarnock, L. (EB. 
Erroll.) 
Lawrence, L. 
Leigh, L. 
Lingen, L. 
| Loch, L. 
| Maenaghten, L. 
Manners, L. 
| Mendip, L. ( ry. Clifden.) 
| Methuen, L. 
Monckton, L. (¥. 
| Galeay.) 
Monk Bretton, L. 
| Monkswell, L. 
Mostyn, L. 


was received with cheers. 


Division List :—ConTENTs. 


Wales, H.R.H. 
Prince of. 
Connaught, H.R... D 
York, H.R.H. D. 
Devonshire, D. (ZL. 
President.) 


Lonsdale, E. 
Lucan, E 
Malmesbury, E. 
Morley, E. 
Orford, E. 
Portarlington, E. 
Portsmouth, E. 
Bedford, D. Rosse, E. 
Fife, D. Saint Germans, E. 
Portland, D. Sandwich, E. 
Saint Albans, D. [‘TrL-| Spencer, E. 

LER. | Stradbroke, E. 
Sutherland, D. Strafford, E. 
| Strange, E. (J). Athol/.) 
| Vane, E. (WU. London- 
| derry.) 


Abergavenny, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Northampton, M. 
Winchester, M. 


Canterbury, L. Abp. 
Halsbury, L. (1. Chan- 
cellor.) 
York, L. Abp. 
Norfolk, D.  (£. 
Marshal.) 
Argyll, D. 
Gratton, D. 
Leeds, D. 
Marlborough, D. 
Newcastle, D. 
Richmond, PD. 
Ailesbury, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Bute, M. 
(EB. Cork and Exeter, M. 
Hertford, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Amherst, E. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Belmore, E. 
Carnwath, E. 
Cranbrook, E. 
Dartmouth, E. 
de Montalt, I. 
Haddington, E. 
Hardwicke, E. 


| Falkland, V. 
Falmouth, V. 
Abingdon, E. |Hutchinson, V. (EZ. 
Annesley, E. | Donoughmore.) 
Brooke and Warwick,| Oxenbridge, V. 

E. | Portman, V. 
Buckinghamshire, E. |Templetown, V. 
Camperdown, E. 
Carlisle, E. 
Carrington, E. 
Chesterfield, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
Cowper, E. 
Crewe, E. 
Durham, E. 
Effingham, E. 
Ellesmere, E. 
Essex, E. 
Granville, E. 


| Aberdare, L. 
Ardilaun, L. 
Bagot, L. 
| Belper, L. 
Boston, L. 
| Boyle, L. 


Orrery.) 


| Burghclere, L. 

| Burton, L. 

| Camoys, L. 

| Castletown, L. 

Harewood, FE. Chaworth, L. (£. 

Hillsborough, E. (Jf) Meath.) 
Downshive.) | Cheylesmore, L. 

Ilchester, E. | Coleridge, L. 

Kimberley, E. Connemara, L. 

Lichfield, E. Davey, L. 


Earl of Dunraven. 





Thring, L. 
Tollemache, L. 
Tredegar, L. 
Tweeddale, L. (M. 
Tweeddale.) 
|'T'weedmouth, L. 
'Tyrone, L. (4M. Water- 
Jord.) 
Walsingham, L. 
Wandsworth, L. 
Watson, L. 
Welby, L. 
Westbury, L. 
Wolverton, L. 
Worlingham, L. 
Gosford.) 
Wrottesley, L. 


Not-Convents. 


Lanesborough, EF. 
Lauderdale, F. 
Macclestield, EK. 
Marr and Kellie, E. 
Mayo, EF. 
Morton, EF. 
Nelson, E. 
Ravensworth, EF. 
Selborne, E. 
Stamford, FE. 
Stanhope, E. 
Waldegrave, F. 


Bridport, V. 
Halifax, V. 
Knutsford, V. 
Llandaff, V. 
Melville, V. 


Bangor, L. Bp. 

Chester, L. Bp. 

Chichester, L. Bp. 

Ely, L. Bp. 

Exeter, L. Bp. 

Gloucester and Bristel, 
L. Bp. 
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Lincoln, L. Bp, 
Llandaff, L. Bp. 
London, L. Bp. 
Manchester, L. Bp. 
Oxford, L. Bp. 
Peterborough, L. Bp. 
St. Albans, L. Bp. 
St, Asaph, L. Bp. 
Salisbury, L. Bp. 
Southwell, L. Bp. 
Truro, L. Bp. 
Wakefield, L. Bp. 
Winchester, L. Bp. 


Addington, L. 
Ashcombe, I 
Balfour, L. 
Blythswood, L. 
srancepeth, L. 
Boyne.) 
Brodrick, L. (J. 
Midleton.) 
Carysfort, L. (£. 
Carysfort.) 
Chelmsford, L. 
Clinton, L. 
Clonbrock, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Cottesloe, L. 
Crofton, L. 
De Freyne, L. 
Douglas, L. 
Dunning, L. 


Resolved in 
read 
the Commons. 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL [u.1.]. 


Read 3* (according to Order) ; amend- | 
ments made ; 


Commons. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 

Toe PRIME MINISTER (Tue Mar- 
QUESS OF SALISBURY) : 
business for Monday, I will move that 
the House do adjourn until Tuesday. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a Quarter past 


New River 


(TELLER. ] 


(E. Home.) 
(LZ. Rollo.) Wynford, L. 


the 
3* accordingly, passed, and sent to 


Bill passed, and sent to the 
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Egerton, L. 
Esher, L. 
Foley, L. 

Foxford, L. (E. 
Limerick.) 
Gage, L. (J. 
Hampton, L. 

Harlech, L. 
Hillingdon, L. 
Keane, L. 
Kinnaird, L. 
Llangattock, L. 
Lovaine, L. (F. Percy.) 
[TeLuer. ] 
Meldrum, L. 
Huntly.) 
Middleton, L.) 
North, L. 
O’Neill, L. 
Ponsonby, L. (2. 
Besshorough .) 
Rookwood, L. 
Scarsdale, L. 
Silchester, L. (2. 
Longford.) 
Sinclair, L. 
Stanmore, L. 
Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 
Teynham, L. 
Wantage, L. 
Wimborne, L. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Gage.) Friday, 10th July 1896. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, Erc. 
Ordered, That the Committee have 
leave to sit this day during the Sitting 


(1. of the House.—(Sir James Fergusson). 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


NEW RIVER BILL. 


Ordered, That, in the case of the New 
River Bill, Standing Orders 84, 214, 215, 
and 239 be suspended, and that the Bill 
be now taken into consideration, pro- 
vided amended prints shall have been 
previously deposited. — (Dr. Far- 
quharson.) 
affirmative ; Bill Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. JAMES BIGWOOD (Middle- 
sex, Brentford) said he hoped that this 
matter would be adjourned for some time, 
because it had come suddenly upon many 
Members of the House. The Report of 
| the Committee had only come into his 
hands a few minutes since. 

Mr. EDMUND BOULNOIS 
(Marylebone, E.) expressed a hope that 
the matter would not be adjourned. 

Mr. BIGWOOD moved the following 
| new clause :— 


COMPANY TO PROVIDE LAND IN LIEU OF 
LAND NOW SUBJECT TO PUBLIC USER. 


The Company shall at their own expense 
before entering upon any of the lands defined 
and appropriated for the use of the public by 
As there is no the Muswell Hill Act, 1866, for any of the 
purposes authorised by this Act, acquire a piece 
of land adjoining to such lands and of equal 
area to that taken by the Company, such piece 
of land when acquired to form part of and to be 
subject to the same conditions in all respects as 
though it had originally formed part of the 
lands defined and appropriated for the use of 
the public by the said Muswell Hill Act, 
1866. 


Seven o’clock, to Monday next, a 
quarter before Eleven o’clock, He said he was under the impression that 


no notice had been taken of the Instruction 
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which he placed upon the Paper some 
time ago, but he saw in the Report of | 
the Committee that they had considered 
the question and had come to the 
decision that there was no land available 
for the purpose except that which was 
covered with buildings connected with 
the racecourse. Of course, the Com- 
mittee knew best. They had had 
evidence and had come to this decision, 
but he still thought that some modifica- 
tions might be made which would 
satisfy the inhabitants of the district. | 

He hoped those in charge of the Bill | 
would make some suggestion which would | 
he acceptable to those who were now 

opposed to their Scheme. 

Mr. BOULNOIS -hoped his hon. | 
Friend would not insist upon this clause, | 
and that if he did the House would | 
reject it. When the Bill was under con- | 
sideration for Second Reading, his hon. | 
Friend moved an Instruction to the 
Committee that they should consider this | 
question. The Committee had sat for | 
many, many days, and they had given a| 
great ‘deal of time and attention to the| 
Bill and especially to the subject which | 
his hon. Friend had raised thatday. They 
took sworn evidence on the matter and 
came to the decision which he had 
already mentioned. Was the House, | 
upon the meagre statement of his hon. 
Friend, going to override the decision of 
an important Hybrid Committee!’ He 
hoped the House would accept as final | 
the Report which had been arrived at 
by the Committee after such careful 
deliberation. 





Motion made, and Question,‘ That the 
Clause be read a Second Time ” put, and 
negatived. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 223 
and 243 be suspended, and that the Bill 
be now read the Third Time.—-(Dr. 


Farquharson.) 


sill accordingly read the Third Time 
and passed. 


TELEGRAPH LINES (ARGYLL, Etc.) 
Return [presented 9th July} to be 
printed, {No. 289.| 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. Bigwood. 


(Leave of Alxence). 
ACCOUNTS AND 
ACT, 1891. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 7th July, 1896, directing the 
further Appropriation of Receipts ‘in aid 
of Moneys provided by Parliament [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to Le 
printed.—[ No. 290.] 
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PUBLIC ( HARGES 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Copy ordered, “ Clause 4 of the Land 
| Law (Treland) Bill, showing the amended 
‘form in which the Clause is proposed 
— (Mr. 


Government.” Gerald 


_ by the 
| Balfour. ) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to he printed. — 
| [No. 292. | 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred from Monday next 
till Tuesday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
(LEAVE OF ABSENCE.) 

Me. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that a few days’ leave of absence to attend 
to urgent private family affairs has been 
refused (except with loss of pay) to an 
officer of 30 years’ standing in the Post 
Office Savings Bank ; whether it is 
usual in the Civil Service to grant to 
an officer special leave on the ground of 
family affairs ; and, whether, in fact, 
much longer than that asked for in the 
present case has been granted on such 
grounds to other officers in the Post 
Office Savings Bank ? 

Tue SECRETARY 10 rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston): 
The grant of special leave on full pay in 
addition to ordinary leave depends, 
within certain limits, upon the discretion 
of the head of a Department. In the 
ease referred to by the hon. Member, the 
clerk in question had already received 
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an 


Death from an Illegal 


considerable indulgence in the matter of 
Jeave during the year ; and, as his record 
was not satisfactory, the Postmaster 
General did not feel justified in allowing 
him further leave at the public expense, 
but gave permission for him to absent 
himself without pay—a permission of 
which the clerk failed to avail himself. 
No special leave has ever been granted 
in the Savings Bank on such grounds as 
were put forward on this occasion. 


DEATHS FROM ANTHRAX 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE.) 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
(Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the recent large number of 
deaths from anthrax occurring in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
a Return showing the number of deaths 
from this cause since lst January 1895; 
whether he is aware that there is a code 
of regulations agreed upon by most of the 
employers of the woolsorters and the 
workmen themselves as necessary for the 
protection of the workmen ; and that the 
provisions of this code are practically 
carried out by the majority of the em- 
ployers inthe arrangement of theirsorting 
rooms ; and, whether the Home Office 
will consider the advisability of forthwith 
declaring woolsorting a dangerous occupa- 
tion, thus giving local inspectors power 
to take action where the proper recog- 
nised precautions are not observed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrHew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : Three deaths from anthrax 
were recorded in the West Riding during 
1895, and three more in the same district 
have come to my knowledge already 
during the present year. The conditions 
of work in those industries in which 
anthrax principally occurs have been 
under the consideration of one of the 
Committees on Dangerous Trades now 
sitting, and on a recommendation, which 
they have made to me in view of the 
recent tatal cases, I propose to certify 
the process of woolsorting as dangerous 
under Section 8 of the Act of 1891, and 
to take immediate steps to establish 
special rules, which will follow with some 
modifications the voluntary rules to which 


(WEST 
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the hon. Member refers and which are 
already carried out by the majority of 
employers. 

Mr. FLANNERY asked how soon 
this modification of the law would take 
effect ? 

Sirk MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
replied as soon as he could get the 
rules made. 


LAND PURCHASE (COUNTY CORK). 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Jreland if 
his attention has been called to the 
delay in completion of the purchase by 
Mr. John Walsh of his holding at 
Kilgullane, Michelstown, County Cork, 
the terms of purchase having been 
approved on 16th December 1893 ; and, 
will the Land Purchase Commissioners 
take any steps to expedite this matter ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): I am informed by the 
Land Commissioners that serious diffi- 
culties arose in the matter of the com- 
pletion of the sale to Walsh by reason of 
the land being subject to a perpetual 
annuity for the benefit of the poor of 
the locality, and proceedings had to be 
instituted in the Chancery Division in 
relation to the Charity. In May 1896, 
the Vice Chancellor made an Order 
appointing Trustees, and the Commis- 
sioners understand that a deed of 
release has been prepared and_ will 
shortly be executed, thus enabling the 
sale to Walsh to be completed. 


DEATH FROM AN _ ILLEGAL 
OPERATION (DERBY). 

Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the inquest 
at Derby on July 2nd upon Julia 
Swift, when it appeared that her death 
resulted from an illegal operation per- 
formed by a person who was repeatedly 
mentioned in court, and that the 
deceased made a statement to the 
doctor attending her giving the name of 
this woman, which statement was 
written out by the doctor, signed by 
deceased, and witnessed by him and by 
another person ; whether he has observed 
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that the doctor admitted that he did 
not know that the presence of a 
magistrate was necessary to constitute 
this statement legal evidence; and that 
the coroner stated in the strongest terms 
that, though it was perfectly clear that 
a crime amounting to murder had been 
committed, it was also clear that unless 
something further came to light con- 
necting the woman with the charge, a 
very gross miscarriage of justice must 
take place because the dying woman’s 
statements were not taken in due form, 
and will he cause inquiries to be made 
into the matter 4 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have made inquiries and find that the 
facts as stated in the Question are sub- 
stantially correct. I am in communica- 
tion with the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions in regard to the case. 


Merchant Shipping 


TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether in view of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
appvinted to inquire into the question of 
the superannuation of teachers of public 
elementary schools, and the pressing need 
of legislation upon the lines of the 
recommendations of that Report, he can 
give any assurance as to the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure 
for that purpose during the next Session 
of Parliament ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I am not in a 
position to give any assurance as to the 
legislation of next Session. 


ARMY WORKS LOAN BILL. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War when the 
Army Works Loan Bill will be intro- 
duced ; and when he hopes to be able to 
make progress with the Military Ma- 
neeuvres Bill ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): I hope to introduce 
the Military Works Bill on Monday 
next. The remaining stages of the 
Maneewvres Bill will be taken as soon as 
the progress of other Government Mea- 
sures gives the opportunity. 


Mr. Walter Hazell. 


{COMMONS} 





Regulations. 


MACHINE-GUN SECTIONS 
(VOLUNTEERS). 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether any, and if so 
how many, Volunteer infantry brigades 
are furnished with machine-gun sections ; 
whether, in the cases where they are so 
furnished, the guns have been supplied 
by the War Office or from _ private 
sources ; and whether the War Office 
supplies the ammunition ! 

Mr. BRODRICK: A machine-gun 
section does not form part of a Volunteer 
infantry brigade, but several Volunteer 
corps have provided themselves with 
machine guns. In these cases ammuni- 
tion for the machine guns is, on certain 
conditions for insuring efficiency, and 
within prescribed limits, issued on pay- 
ment. 


TRANSPORT SERVICE (VOLUNTEERS). 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether any Volunteer battalions or 
brigades are fully furnished with efficient 
transport service, and, where not so 
furnished, what arrangements have been 
made for the supply on mobilisation of 
vehicles, horses, harness and _ civilian 
drivers ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The Committee on 
the question of transport for Volunteers 
on mobilisation has recently reported, 
and the Report is at present under the 
Secretary of State’s consideration. Until 
a decision has been arrived it, it would 
be premature to say that arrangements 
will be made. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING REGULATIONS. 

Mr. ALFRED THOM AS (Glamorgan, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, whether it is true that 
ships under foreign flags loading at 
British ports enjoy immunity from the 
loading, manning, and other regulations 
of the Board of Trade, and through this 
immunity a foreign ship is placed in a 
better position to earn freight than 4 
British ship of the same size and class; 
and, whether the Board of Trade will 
take the necessary steps to bring British 
and foreign tonnage loading in our ports 
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under equal laws and regulations, so that 
the object of Parliament to save life and 
property at sea may be more fully 
realised ? 

*ToE PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C, T. Rircuis, Croy- 
don): The power of detaining an over- 
laden or improperly laden ship in a port 
of the United Kingdon extends to 
foreign as well as to British ships, and 
the power to require efficient manning 
with regard to emigrant ships applies to 
British and foreign ships. I think, 
therefore, that it cannot be said that 
foreign ships enjoy immunity in our 
ports, although, of course, many statu- 
tory requirements (such as those involving 
marking) only apply to our own vessels. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Is there any power of inspection 
exercised over foreign ships in our 
ports ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly, Sir 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: With re- 


Holloway 


gard to equipments and boats ? 
*Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly, as regards 
emigrant ships. 


Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lanca- 


shire, Ormskirk) asked whether it was the 
fact that the Board of Trade could exer- 
cise the same supervision over foreign 
ships as to the extent and quantity of 
cargo they carried ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: We can exercise the 
same care with regard to overloading 
foreign ships that take in cargo at any 
of our ports, but we have no power with 
regard to marking the load line of foreign 
ships. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Have the Board of Trade 
power of supervision with regard to 
manning ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The only ships with 
regard to which the Board of Trade 
have any powers in respect to manning 
are emigrant ships. 


Sir A. FORWOOD: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, as he says the 
Board of Trade cannot mark the load 
line of a foreign ship, whether they have 
the same means of ascertaining what a 
foreign ship ought to carry as they have 
in respect to a British ship ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I think notice 
— be given of a question of that 
ind. 
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ROYAL CANAL (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that for 
months past the supply of water in the 
Royal Canal has not exceeded a depth 
of four and a half feet, and that in con- 
sequence of an injury to the outer gates 
of Spencer Dock, caused by the pressure . 
of the keel of a heavy ship on it, there 
is a leakage from the dock into the 
Liffey which necessitates constant rack- 
ing off of water from the canal source to 
keep up the supply in the dock ; whether 
complaints have been made by Mr. 
Thomas Fee, Mr. John Kelly, and other 
boat owners on the canal of the choked- 
up condition of the canal in consequence 
of the want of proper attention as to 
cleaning and weeding; and will he 
direct the attention of the Commissioners 
of Works to these complaints with a 
view to having the matters complained 
of remedied ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir; the Board 
have received complaints of the nature 
referred to, and, as the Commissioners 
of Public Works act under the Treasury 
and not the Board of Trade, I have for- 
warded the representation to that 
Department to be dealt with. 
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ADEN (TRAINED HOSPITAL STAFF). 

Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether the Government of 
India is prepared to provide or con- 
tribute to the providing of a trained 
nursing staff in the hospitals at Aden, or 
in any one of the hospitals there ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): A reference was made 
to the Government of India on the 
9th April last, relative to the nursing 
staff at Aden, but I have not yet received 
a reply. The Government of India will 
be asked to expedite their report. 


HOLLOWAY GAOL. 

Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that the 
chaplain of Holloway Prison has been 
appointed to another post, and that 
there is only an assistant chaplain, with 
the occasional help of an outside curate 
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to care for and advise about 12,000 Pro- 
testant prisoners a year; and that many 
of the prisoners, especially those awaiting 
trial, greatly depend upon the chaplain’s 
advice in their special circumstances ; 
and will he arrange for an appointment 
to be made without delay ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
On a recommendation of the Prison 
Commissioners, particulars as to which 
the hon. Member will find on p. 33 of 
the ‘“ Observations” of the Commis- 
sioners which I laid on the Table of the 
House, I appointed the present chaplain 
of Holloway to the post of chaplain in- 
spector. The duties attaching to the 
post are in addition to his existing 
duties and will not, it is hoped, involve 
his absence from the prison to any great 
extent. Arrangements have, however, 
been made for the appointment on any 
occasion when he is absent of a second 
assistant chaplain to act as his substitute. 
I am satisfied that the interests of 
prisoners will in this way be fully 
secured, and that the new arrangement 
is one generally to the public advantage. 


CUSTOMS (STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT). 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether it is intended to increase 
the ordinary leave of the abstractors in 
the Statistical Department of the 
Customs in order that they may receive 
at least the same amount of leave as the 
messengers; and, when a definite com- 
munication may be expected ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I learn from the 
Board of Customs that it is not their in- 
tention to recommend that the amount 
of ordinary leave allowed to these ab- 
stractors should be increased, and that 
they have no application before them for 
such a concession. As stated in an answer 
to a Question put by the hon. Member 
for north-east Cork on the 5th March 
last, the annual leave of abstractors in 
the Customs is the same as that of their 
class generally throughout the service. 
It is also the same as the leave allowed 
by Order in Council to second division 
clerks during the first five years of 
service. As regards sick-leave, a Trea- 
sury Minute was issued last April 
placing abstractors on the same footing 
as second division clerks. 


{COMMONS} 
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CRETE. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention has 
been called to the statements made to 
the effect that, notwithstanding that the 
Turkish troops have been ordered to 
desist from active operations, Abdullah 
Pasha appears to have endeavoured to 
establish overland communication with 
Selinon by seizing the pass of Kakopetra, 
which operation was resisted by the 
Christians ; is it intended to continue 
Abdullah Pashain the position of Military 
Governor ; and, whether any representa- 
tions on this point have been made to 
the Porte ? . 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorae Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): I believe the hon. Gentleman 
commented on my absence when the 
Question was put the first time. Will he 
allow me to say that if, in spite of the 
reiterated appeals I have made to hon. 
Members to give me at least one day’s 
notice of Foreign Office Questions, which 
has invariably been the rule, hon. Mem- 
bers persist in putting down Questions of 
which they have given me less notice, 
it is extremely difficult for me to 
acquire the necessary information, to 
frame a reply, to submit it to the Secre- 
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tary for Foreign Affairs, to receive 
my reply back again, and be here at 


a quarter-past 3 o'clock to deliver it. I 
cannot do it. I will endeavour to meet 
the desires of hon. Gentlemen, but I hope 
they will be a little more reasonable. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] In reply to the Ques- 
tion on the Paper, Her Majesty’s Consul 
in Crete reported by telegraph on the 
4th instant that the military authorities 
in the island had received and given 
orders to the troops not to move, and 
only to defend themselves if attacked. 
Her Majesty’s Government have heard 
of no offensive military operations on the 
part of the troops since the issue of those 
orders. Her Majesty’s Government have 
received no information as to the Porte’ 
intentions with regard to the continu 
ance or otherwise of Abdullah Pasha in 
the position of Military Governor. They 
have made no representations to the 
Turkish Government on this point, and 
have not heard that any of the other 





Mr. Hazell. 


Powers contemplate doing so. 
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Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the suggested, the proposal would appear to 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign |have no special application to Ireland, 
Affairs, whether Her Majesty’s Govern-| but to be one that should be dealt with, 
ment has received any information |if at all, in a Bill applying to the whole 
relative to statements in the evening | of the United Kingdom. 
papers of to-day (9th instant) to the, 
effect that a French occupation of Crete | 
is contemplated; and, whether the; BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
Government would support such pro-| Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
ceeding in preference to permitting con-| gal, S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
tinued slaughter and outrage in the | State for the Colonies whether his atten- 


Africa Company. 


island ? 

Mr.CURZON: Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received no information on 
the subject of the newspaper’s statement 
referred to by the hon. Member. They 
consider it altogether improbable, and 
see no reason for offering any opinion 
with regard to it. 


SCHOOLMASTERS AND SCHOOL- 
MISTRESSES (RETIRING PENSIONS). 


Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD: I beg) 
to ask the Vice President of the Com-| 


mittee of Council on Education whether 
retiring pensions, promised to school- 
masters and schoolmistresses under the 
Minute of the Council of Education 
published 11th March 1848, and adopted 
by Parliament, and which remained in 
force, modified in 1851, until 1862, are 


| tion has been directed to the sixth section 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, pro- 
| viding that the House of Lords may sit 
\for the purpose of hearing and deter- 
‘mining appeals during any prorogation 
\of Parliament, with a view, as it is ex- 
| pressly stated, of preventing delay in the 
administration of justice ; and whether, 
in the event of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons being appointed for 
the investigation of the affairs of the 
South Africa Company, he will consider 
the propriety of introducing a short Bill 
for the purpose of conferring on that 
body a power to sit during any proroga- 
tion of Parliament ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
|THE COLONTES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The hon. Gentleman 

has again put to me a question which, I 
|think, he will recognise as being hypo- 











given to those who became teachers prior | thetical, which it is rather unusual to 
to 1862? | put and unusual to answer. However, 
i cl a oe —, wt = S erg tg Z ar = — 
NCIL (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge | section o e Appellate Jurisdiction 
University): Yes; if the teachers satisfy | Act to which the hon. and learned 
the conditions of Article 130 of the Code.| Member appears to allude is not the 
sixth but the eighth, and has reference 
_to the House of Lords sitting during any 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. | prorogation of Parliament only for the 
N): 7 - pape ae yrs | — of —— aes a 
.): I beg to as e Chief Secretary | appeals as a Court of Law and of the 
tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has | Lords of Appeals in ordinary taking 
he received a copy of a resolution passed | their seats and the oaths. It is ex- 
by the Castleblayney Town Commis-| pressly stated in the section that no 
sioners, in favour of the insertion of a|other business shall be transacted by 
clause in the Irish Land Bill to enable|such House during such _prorogation. 
corporations to purchase lands for parks|In answer to the second part of the 
and open spaces, and to compel landlords | hon. Member’s Question I must refer him 
to sell suitable plots for such purposes, | to my reply to his former Question on 
am plots > ae in size a 50 - 300 _ subject, aw a — to add that 
res, according to necessity; and, can|I have no intention of proposing any 
he see his way to comply with the request | such legislation as he describes. 
conveyed in the resolution ? | Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Such a|Secretary of State for the Colonies 
clause would not be germane to the Land | whether his attention has been directed 
Bill. Moreover, assuming that it were|to a speech delivered in the Legislative 


desirable to alter the existing law as Assembly of the Cape of Good Hope by 
| 
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the Honourable Sir James Sivewright, a | 
member of the Cape Cabinet, in which | 
he said that it was thought the English | 
Government and Chartered Company in 
London knew a great deal more about | 
the business (the Transvaal Raid) than | 
had come out, and that until the last) 
vestige of suspicions of this kind were 
removed they would continue to have 
race feeling in this country ; and whether 
the Secretary of State, with a view of 
allaying these suspicions, will take 
measures to secure that the proposed 
Inquiry into the affairs of the South 
Africa Company should be assisted by 


the evidence and not by the control, as! 


a Member of the Committee, of 
Minister of the Crown ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : My atten- 
tention has been directed to the speech 
to which the hon. and learned Member 
alludes. It is for this House to decide 
what Members are to compose the 
Committee. If it is the pleasure of the 
House that any Minister should serve 
he would not on that account control 
the Committee. It is, of course, com- 
petent to the Committee to summon any 
Minister before it to give evidence. I 


any 


will only add that, as far as Iam) 


personally concerned, I should be very 
pleased to be spared the additional 
labour of serving on a Committee. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): May I take it that it is now 
decided that it shall be a Committee ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : No, Sir; 
no final decision will be come to until 
after the trial, and then an announce- 
ment will be made to the House. 


CATTLE TRANSPORT. 


{COMMONS} 
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Eastern Railway Company. I am in 
communication with the Great Eastern 
Company with reference to the Question 


| appearing on the Paper for Monday, in 


the name of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for South East Essex. 


MATABELELAND AND MASHONALAND 
(FOOD SUPPLY). 

Mr. EVAN LLEWELLYN (Somer- 
set, N.): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for the Ecclesall Division of Sheffield 
(Sir Ertis AsHMEaD-Bart ert), I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies what steps Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment propose to take to furnish 
military aid and food supplies to the 
British colonists in Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland during the present crisis. 
In putting the Question the hon. Mem- 
ber said he desired to ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had received any 
confirmation of the report in the morning 
papers with regard to the stoppage of 
troops at Durban on their way to Beira! 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That 


| does not arise out of the Question, but, 


as it is a matter of public interest, I 
have much pleasure in saying that there 
is no truth in that statement. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| We have the consent of the 
Portuguese Government — that is, of 
course, for the passage of troops for the 
purpose of putting down the insurrec- 
tion. With regard to the Question on 
the Paper, I may point out that I have 
again and again—I think three times— 
in answer to the hon. Member for Shef- 
field, stated that the Government have 
| placed and are ready to place at the dis- 
|posal of Sir Frederick Carrington, who 
\is wholly responsible, all the forces he 








Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- | may require, but up to the present time, 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the President of! I am informed, he considers that the 
the Board of Trade whether, in view of | forces at his disposal or on the way are 
the evidence recently given as to the | amply sufficient. [‘ Hear, hear 1” 
cruelty inflicted on cattle in transport | 
by the defective arrangements of the| 
railway companies, he will impress upon | CARRYING FIREARMS (COUNTY MAYO). 
the companies the necessity of providing! Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
better accommodation for cattle in| W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
transit, and securing for them more to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe 
humane treatment ? ther he is aware that on 27th June ao 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am not aware to emergency man named Doyle, who 1s 
what evidence the hon. Member refers un-| under police protection at Cultrain 
less it be the evidence given at theColches-| Farm, Westport, county Mayo, pointed 
ter Police Court affecting, not the rail-|a revolver in the street of Westport ata 


>) 
way companies generally, but the Great|man named Richard Kelly ; that the 
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revolver was taken by force from Doyle, 
and handed to the police ; that Doyle 
has also got a licence for two double- 
barrelled breachloading guns ; and that 
he recently attacked the house of a 
farmer named Grimes ; whether he will 
consider the propriety of withdrawing 
Doyle’s licence to carry firearms; and 
whether it is the duty of the police to 
prosecute Doyle for attempting to use a 
revolver in the streets of Westport ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that Doyle is not an emer- 
gency man, that he is not under police 
protection, that he did not point his 
revolver at Kelly in the street, and that 
he did not attack Grimes. It appears 
that on the date mentioned Doyle and 
Kelly engaged in a wrestling match in 
the yard attached to a public-house in 
Westport, in the course of which Doyle’s 
revolver found its way out of his pocket. 
Doyle said Kelly took the weapon from 
his pocket. Kelly says Doyle drew it, 


and a friend of Kellvy’s who was present | 


declares himself unable to say by whom 
it was drawn. There are no sufticient 
grounds for withdrawing Doyle’s licence 
to carry firearms, and there is no 
evidence to sustain a prosecution against 
him for drawing his revolver on the 
occasion. 


LOAN FUND SYSTEM (IRELAND). 

Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, (1) whether he is aware that one 
clerk, in the interests of the Loan Fund 
Ring, not infrequently manages several 
loan funds ; that the annual income of 
these clerks varies from £100 to £800 
a year; that the rent of these loan fund 
offices is charged on the Loan Fund 
Board at a figure in excess of that 
actually paid, the difference in the sum 
paid and the sum charged finding its 
way into the pockets of the officials, 
while in other cases the offices are let 
for the purposes of the loan fund at ex- 
orbitant rents by the clerks and other 
officials ; and (2) whether, having regard 
to the charges publicly circulated against 
the loan funds, and neglect on the part 
of the Loan Fund Board in correcting 
these abuses, the Government will 


speedily fulfil their undertaking of in- 
stituting a searching Inquiry into the 
loan fund system in Ireland ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will indi- 
cate the particular societies respecting 
which the alleged abuses exist, the 
matter will have the immediate atten- 
|tion of the Board. As to the second 
| paragraph, I am considering whether 
an Inquiry into the whole working of 
the system of loan funds in Ireland 
should not be made; and, if made, what 
form it should take. 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES VOTE. 

Caprain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the acknowledged im- 
portance of the Orunance Factories Vote, 
| which involves a sum of £2,400,000, and 
to the fact that this Vote has already 
been delayed so long beyond the end of 
‘the financial year, he will arrange to 
| take it on Friday the 31st, if there is no 
‘earlier opportunity ? 
THe FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
|SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
_E.): The suggestion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will be considered. 





| SUPPLY. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
| Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
|of the Treasury, whether it is proposed 
to allot the three extra days for con- 
|sideration of Supply, as provided by 
| the Sessional Order of 26th February ; 
jand, if so, whether he can mention the 
|dates which will be so allotted ? 
| THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
| SURY replied that extra days for Supply 
‘might be necessary ; if so, it would be 
for the convenience of the House to 
‘adhere to Fridays. He trusted the 
| House would assist the Government to 
| get through the rest of Supply, so as to 
| make the practice of taking it on Fridays 
,a success. He thought everyone would 
jadmit that it had been a great conve- 
inience. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
asked whether the First Lord of the 
Treasury could give Friday week as well 
as next Friday to the Irish Votes? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said the matter was not a press- 
ing one, and he could not make a declar- 
ation about next Friday until the begin- 
| ning of next week. 
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Mr. ELLIS said that if Fridays only 
were devoted to Supply, that would take 
them a long way into August. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I see no immediate prospect of 
our rising early in August. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
whether, with a view of expediting the 
passing of Votes that afternoon, the 
right hon. Gentleman would move the 
adjournment of the House at the con- 
clusion of Government business ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY replied that, as far as the manage- 
ment of the Order Paper rested with the 
Government, he had followed the principle 
of not putting down Bills for Fridays, 
because he wished it to be clearly under- 
stood that Fridays would be devoted to 
Supply only, but he had no control over 
private Bills. 


Supply. 


CIVIL SERVICE OF CEYLON. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
the Colonies if he could state the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Cecil John 
Reginald Le Mesurier was dismissed 
from the Civil Service of Ceylon after 20 
years’ service ; and whether he was aware 
that grave dissatisfaction prevailed 
amongst the Mahomedan inhabitants of 
Ceylon owing to the treatment accorded 
to Mr. Le Mesurier ? 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have} 
received a memorial signed by about | 
9,000 Mahomedansin Ceylon complaining | 
of the dismissal of Mr. Le Mesurier from 
the public service, but I understand 
that the signatures do not include those 
of the most influential members of the 
Mahomedan community. On 23rd 
January last the Mahomedan Member 
of the Legislative Council asked a ques- 
tion relative to the matter in order to 
clear up a misunderstanding then pre- 
vailing among a considerable section of 
Mahomedans—“ Whether the dismissal 
of Mr. Le Mesurier, an officer of the 
Civil Service, was the outcome of his 
conversion to the faith of Islam or of any 
other illegal acts of hisown?” The 
acting Colonial Secretary replied in these 
words :—Sir,—In reply to the hon. 
Member’s question, I have to state that 
the cause of Mr. Le Mesurier’s dismissal 
from the public service of Ceylon was 
not that he professed the Mahomedan 
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faith, but that, in purporting to marry 
a lady by Mahomedan rites while his 
legal wife is alive, and not divorced, he 
has acted in a manner which renders it 
impossible to retain him in the public 
service.” Whereupon the Mahomedan 
Member expressed himself as follows :— 
“Sir, I am perfectly satisfied with the 
answer to my question, and it is gratify- 
ing to know the attitude of Her Majesty 
the Queen’s Government in tolerating 
religious differences.” 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
it was not a fact that Mr. Le Mesurier 
had served for 20 years in the Civil 
Service of Ceylon, and no allegation of 
want of efficiency had been made against 
him, and whether under those circum- 
stances he was to be dismissed without 
any consideration of his past services ! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : What the 
hon. Gentleman says in regard to Mr. 
Le Mesurier’s past services is perfectly 
true. He has a good record for useful 
and diligent service for a considerable 
time in the service of the colony. Under 
those circumstances, if he should think 
fit to make an application for considera- 
tion in regard to his past services, I 
should be willing to givs it my best 
attention ; but as regards the particular 
act for which he was dismissed I cannot 
see that I have any other alternative. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cuarrman of 
Ways and Mays, in the Chair. ] 


[SEVENTEENTH ALLOTTED DAY.] 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


CLASS IV. 

1. £4,162,213, to complete the sum 
for Public Education (England and 
Wales), 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): Mr. Lowther, it 18 
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customary in submitting the Estimates | inspection formerly made once a year, 
for Elementary Education for the Vice|has increased the inspectors’ travelling 
President of the Council to make a|@Xpenses. The decrease of £3,645 in 
. the charges for pensions which appears 
statement to the Committee as to the | . . 

poe ; | on the Estimates is apparent and not 
general position and prospects of| real. In previous years £6,710 had to 
elementary education in England and | pe provided in order to defray the tem- 
Wales. But as I have already this | porary cost of the exchange from half- 
Session had so many opportunities | yearly to quarterly payments, and, so 
—[Opposition laughter|—of expressing | far from there being a diminution in the 
the view which the Government take of | charge for pensions, there is really an 
the present condition of elementary | increase of £3,065, and an increase in 

education and what is needed for its|the number of pensions given of 129, 
development, and the general policy| Another cause in the increase of the 
which they ought to pursue in en-| expenditure is the increased payments 
deavouring to bring about that end, I} which will have to be made to School 
am quite sure the Committee would not! Boards under the 97th section of the 
tolerate from me any lengthened state-| Act of 1870—a section which was very 

ment at all, and I should not have made | much discussed in our education Debates. 
any statement except that I am reluctant [‘* Hear, hear ! | The effect of that 
to depart from a practice which has | discussion was to reveal to some School 

been sanctioned by well-established usage. | Boards rights to grants out of the Con- 

Therefore I make a few observations | solidated Fund which they had _pre- 
rather with a view to reserving the | viously overlooked. [ ‘* Hear, hear eh 
right to my successors than to say much The consequence will be that every 

to enlighten the Committee itself. The School Board which is entitled to such a 

hon. Member for Northampton has ex- grant will make a demand for it, which 

pressed the general feeling of the Com-| we calculate will take £8,850, and even 

mittee as to the increase of the Education | that may prove too small a sum. But 

Estimates. The expenditure during the the great increase in expenditure this 

past year exceeded the expenditure of the year, as in other years, is due to the 

year before by £275,000. It was greater increase in the grants made to day 
than had been expected ; and a Supple- scholars. The increase we anticipate 
mentary Estimate had to be taken to! this year is 70,000 in average attendance, 
meet the excess. The increased expen- a penny increase in the rate of the grant 
diture was well spread over all the| earned, and an increase in the amount 
principal items. I do not know that | which has been charged on the Consoli- 
there is anything in the increased expen- | dated Fund for that purpose of £86,000. 
diture to call for special mention, except Since 1891, when the last Education Act 
that it indicates the continued progress | was passed, the increase in average 
of education in the country. There is | attendance is as follows :—In 189] the 
an increase in the numbers on the books, increase was only ‘86 per cent., the 
and an increase in the grants that the normal increase ; in 1892 it sprang up 
children earn. In the coming year we| to 3:22; in 1893 to 5°92; in 1894 it 
have only estimated for an increase of | sank to 3-47 ; in 1895 to 2:3 ; and this 
£186,000. That is partly due to the year, we anticipate, to 2:2; so that, 
fact that the stimulus given to education | although the increase has become less 
by the Act of 1891 is gradually becoming rapid, it has not yet gone down to the 
exhausted, and the progress in all parts normal rate of 1890. Then there is an 
of education, which still goes on, in the increase in the fee grant of £48,500. 
normal increase due to the increase in| There is also a satisfactory increase in 
the population and wealth of the country. | the charges for evening schools. In 
This increase of £186,000 is again spread | 1892, when the evening school code was 
over every item of expenditure. The cost first introduced, there were 1,977 
of inspection has increased chiefly be- evening schools and 115,000 scholars. 
cause the evening schools are just now | Now there are 3,421 evening schools 
making great progress, and because the| and 270,000 scholars ; so that, while 
new system of making two surprise | the evening schools have doubled, the 
Visits a year, instead of the regular scholars have more than doubled, 

| 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The schools for the change in the academical year from 
blind and deaf also show an increase. | December 31st to June 30th, and there- 
In 1895 there were 79 schools certified | fore the increase in the grant to training 
with accommodation for 4,130 children, | colleges is apparent only, and not real, 
and there was an actual grant made that | I wish we could see our way to a very 
year out of the Consolidated Fund in| great increase in the expenditure upon 
respect of 3,148 children. This grant is the training of teachers. At present 
three guineas a year for every deaf and | there are 43 residential colleges, and 
dumb child receiving an elementary |these are attended by 1,384 men and 
education, and an additional two guineas | 2,100 women. __ Besides these, there are 
for every child who receives manual|14 day training colleges, attended by 
instruction or industrial training. The | 385 men and 426 women. Taking these 
whole of the 3,148 children in 1895 | colleges together, the whole number of 
received the grant for elementary | teachers they had in training was 4,296, 
instruction, but only 1,934 obtained the | and they turned out annually teachers 
grant for industrial training, so that the| who are qualified to take charge of 
average grant per child that year was|schools to the number of about 2,100. 
£3 8s. For the current year we estimate | This number is quite insufficient to meet 
that the grant will be for 3,148 children, | the requirements of the existing schools, 
being an average of £3 10s. 9d. per|and if the wishes of the Government 
child. Cooking and laundry instruction | were carried out, and the education in 
in the elementary schools are, on the | all the Voluntary Schools of the country 
whole making satisfactory progress. The! and the poor Board Schools made more 
number of girls taught cookery in the | efficient, the number of teachers turned 
past year was 135,000, an increase of|out would be lamentably deficient. 
nearly 13,000 during the year. Looking |{ ‘‘ Hear,hear !’’| I have no doubt that, 
to the fact that there are more than half | in the course of the discussion upon this 
a million of girls attending elementary | Vote, I shall be taken to task by hon. 
schools in England and Wales who are | Members, perhaps on both sides of the 
qualified to be taught cookery, it is| House, for the failure of the provisions 
evident that there is considerable room | of the Code to secure that every teacher 
for expansion in the teaching of that|is a properly-qualified teacher. I will 
subject. and it is to be hoped that the | not anticipate my answer to those ob- 
progress will go on with accelerated | jections further than to say that we 
rapidity in the years to come. The|could not get proper certificated and 
teaching of laundry work in elementary | qualified teachers, and that we had to 
schools has only gone on for four or five | take those we could get. It is most de- 
years. In the last year the advance in | sirable that some provision should be 
the number of girls to whom grants were | made early to secure a very much greater 
made was very extraordinary. It was | increase in the number of efficient teachers 
62 per cent. over the number in the|for our schools, especially if we are to 
year before. In 1891, when the grant |make some progress in the efficiency of 
for laundry work was _ first made, the our elementary education. _ [‘‘ Hear, 
ee of girls was 632 ; in 1892 it was | hear !’’] I may be told that the account 

2,766 ; in 1893 it was 5,640; in 1894 |T have given to the Committee is a very 
i was 7,338; and in 1895 it was| sanguine one, but the Committee must 
11,720 ; so that the teaching of luundry | recollect that I have been talking only 
work is only beginning. It has already | of the averages, of the result of the sum- 
made such progress that we might | ming up of the educational proceedings of 
anticipate a great increase in the number | all the schools in England and Wales. 
of girls taught in the course of the next | And when you look at it in the aggre- 
few years. I do not think that, in | gate, it is a very satisfactory progress, 
regard to the supply of teachers, we/|and one for which we have reason to 
are making that progress we all desire. | be thankful. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But 
There will be in the present year an | this does not in the least contradict what 
increase of £36,000 for training colleges. | I stated to the House in the early days 
But this increase isreally only an apparent | of the Session, and it would be a very 
increase. There is a temporary reduc- | great mistake ‘if the Committee were to 
tion in the Vote for 1895-6 owing to the|run away with the idea that because 


Vice President of the Council. 
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things in the gross are very satisfactory 
there is therefore no room for any reform 
in large classes of schools in this country. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ Notwithstanding 
this excellent total, there are many 
schools in the country, both Board and 
Voluntary Schools, in which it is impos- 
sible to say that the education is suffi- 
cient or satisfactory. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
There are Voluntary School managers 
who have not got the means to provide 
that standard of teaching which it is 
desirable should be secured for the 
children of the people; there are 
managers of voluntary schools in many 
of our great cities who are quite unable, 
from lack of means, to bring up the stan- 
dard of teaching in their schools to the 
same level which is attained in the Board 
Schools in their immediate neighbourhood 
and which have the advantage of support 
out of the rates. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
And there are many School Boards, some 
in country districts, where they care very 
little for education, and where the con- 
duct of their small village schools is ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory and leaves very 
much to be desired. There are also many 
School Boards in large and populous 
centres who have efficient schools and 
who do their utmost to keep their schools 
efficient, but who, owing to the small 
rateable value of their areas as com- 
pared with the enormous number of child- 
ren they have to educate, have a strain 
put upon them which is almost intoler- 
able, and under which there is every 
probability that, unless Parliament does 
something to relieve it, they will be en- 
tirely broken down. Therefore I hope 
the Committee will not go away with 
any idea that in what I have now said 
I intend to unsay what I said in the 
earlier part of the Session as to the urgent 
necessity which we are under if we intend 
our education to advance, and if we wish 
to give to the childdren an education 
anything like that which is being given 
by our rivals in France and Germany and 
the States and elsewhere.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] If we mean to keep to the 
general level and not to fall behind the 
general level of education which is now 
given in the civilised world, I solemnly 
warn the Committee that there is a 
great deal to be done — [Opposition 
cheers|—and a great deal that adminis- 
tration alone cannot do. [Ministerial 
cheers.| The wisdom of Parliament must 
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be applied to this problem, and I wish I 
could think it would be applied not in a 
Party spirit—{ cheers |—but with a sincere 
desire, in all quarters of the House, to 
promote education. [Cheers.] If we 
are going to spend the next year or two 
in Party fights over the education ques- 
tion instead of addressing ourselves to 
do our utmost to find out what are the 
weaknesses of our system, then I think 
the progress I have noted in the past 
year will be illusory, and will not lead 
up to that educational position which, I 
am quite sure, the people of this country 
desire to attain. [ Cheers. | 

*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) congratulated the right hon. Gen- 
tleman upon the tone of his remarks, 
and echoed his aspiration that this ques- 
tion of education would be treated in 
future not as a Party matter but asa 
national question. He quite agreed that 
there were many schools in the country, 
both Voluntary and Board Schools, which 
sadly required the provision of further 
funds. But he wanted to say a few 
words more especially upon the position of 
rural schools. He did not care very much 
whether they were rural Board or rural 
Voluntary Schools—they were much of 
the same class—and he would point out 
that the rural schools of England and 
Wales were, taken as a whole, the worst 
supported, the worst staffed, and the 
worst managed of the public elementary 
schools in Europe. They lacked means, 
they lacked teachers, and they lacked 
proper government and proper super- 
vision. It was quite a common thing— 
and this was probably true of 6,000 or 
7,000 schools in the villages of this 
country—to find in a school one adult 
teacher only, with the charge of six and 
sometimes seven different classes, and 
teaching in something like 16 or 17 
different subjects. That was a system 
which was bad educationally, bad nation- 
ally, and bad economically. The great 
need of the country schools was more staff, 
but he warned the Committee, and he 
would warn the right hon. Gentieman 
if he thought he needed the warning, 
that they could not expect these schools 
to have more staff and better support 
upon a maximum income, in the case of 
Voluntary Schools, of 33s. per scholar per 
year, and, in the case of Board Schools, 
of 49s. If the Education Department 
were to realise the wishes of the right 
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hon. Gentleman, if the Committee were 
to assent to continued and real pro- 
gress in their expenditure affairs, the 
Committee would have to face a very 
much larger outlay upon education than 
had been the case hitherto. The demand 
for further expenditure upon education 
was not a popular idea to put forward, 
but he would point out that this year 
they were spending upon the Army and 
Navy at the rate of 30s. per head of the 
population, while upon education they 
were only spending at the rate of 7s. per 
head. Thirty shillings on ships and 
soldiers ; seven shillings on schools and 
scholars ! He submitted that 7s. per 
head of the population upon public 
education was not an_ extravagant 
outlay. In other countries they did not 
consider that outlay at all sufficient. 
The average expenditure upon main- 
tenance of Board Schools in England 
and Wales last year was 48s. 9d. per 
child, in the case of Voluntary Schools 
it was 36s. ld. per child. In Scotland 
they spent more than that, while in 
Germany, France, Belgium and Switzer- 
land their rates of expenditure were also 
higher. In the United States, too, they 
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found that, after allowing for all differ- 


ences between the cost of maintenance 
by the two countries, the sums expended 
on education were far in excess of what 
they spent here. Whereas the expen- 
diture in London per child for public 
education might go up as far as 50s., 
in New York it went up as high 
as £5 per child, and in Boston it 
went up even higher. He did not 
suggest that they should at one leap go 
as far as that, but he did suggest that it 
was the duty of that House and of the 
Education Department not to stint the 
expenditure year by year. The expendi- 
ture of public money on public elementary 
and secondary education, but especially 
elementary education, was a _ good 
national investment. The effect of the 
working of the Education Acts in the 
last 25 years had been to decrease 
pauperism, and todeplete the gaols, and 
to raze prisons to the ground, and to 
reduce the amount of drunkenness. <A 
Board School scholar cost the country 
48s, a year ; a pauper cost £15 a year ; 
an ordinary prisoner cost £25 a year ; 
and a convict cost £40 a year. So 
money spent on education was well 
spent. He wished to thank the Vice 
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President of the Council for giving effect 
to several promises made last year. He 
referred especially to the questions of 
teachers not trained in the Colleges, 
and the system of grants for draw- 
ing. But he was sorry that the 
right hon. Gentleman had acceded to 
the suggestion to suspend Article 73 of 
the Code until March 31st next. That 
Article provided that after August’ 31st 
in the present year the size of the classes 
in the elementary schools should be 
reduced in number. Even in the largest 
and best Board Schools it was no un- 
common thing to find classes of 80, 90, 
and 100 children, and no teacher could 
efficiently teach so large a class. It was 
possible to have larger classes than the 
Code permitted, because the classes were 
not examined in detail, but the number 
of the children in the school was divided 
by the number of teachers. The right 
hon. Member for Rotherham had given 
two years’ notice of the requirement 
in respect of smaller classes, and it 
was greatly to be regretted that the 
operation of the requirement had been 
postponed. When the class was too 
large, the scholars lacked individual 
attention, and consequently their school 
life was to some extent wasted. In the 
Grammar Schools the average number in 
ina class was from 15 to 20, and in a Girls’ 
High School the average was from 15 
to 30. There was, besides, no need for the 
suspension of the requirement. The 
Bishop of London had declared that 90 
out of 100 Voluntary Schools in the 
country could meet the increased require- 
ment without deficiency. As to the 
failure of the supply of fully-qualified 
teachers, every year there were three 
or four times as many applications 
for admission to the Training Colleges 
as there were vacancies. The fault was 
that there were not enough properly 
established Training Colleges. The supply 
of teachers depended too much on local 
enterprise and denominational initiative. 
If there was a failure in the supply of 
pupil teachers, it was because the 
Educational Department did not make 
the career of a_ teacher sufficiently 
attractive. Something should be done 
to remedy Article 68 of the Code, 
which enabled a young woman 
without qualification, but with the 
inspector’s approval, to teach in the 
school. These girls belonged to two - 
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eategories—those who had failed to pass | 
the pupil teachers’ examination and; 
those who had not even had that 
amount of training. Up to the present 
their employment was restricted to girls’ 
and infants’ schools, but now they were 
to be allowed to teach even in boys’ 
schools. Out of 92,570 adult teachers 
in schools, 66,310 were women; and 
out of 34,000 pupil teachers, 26,000 
were girls. It looked as if the men were 
to be thrust out of the profession alto- 
gether ; and no doubt in many circum- 
stances petticoat government was not a 
bad thing for children. But there came 
a time in a boy’s school life when he 
wanted something more, and therefore 
he hoped the Department would not 
assist further the tendency to replace 
male teachers by women. The Depart- 
ment was so anxious to get graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge into the elemen- | 
tary schools, that now they were per- | 
mitted to accept the headmastership 
without any previous training. Against 
this policy of introducing untrained 
and unqualified men into the most 
responsible positions he must protest. 
However high a man’s academic at- 
tainments, he might be a complete failure 
when put in charge of large classes, 
and when required to teach them. 
He wished to say a few words as to the 
whole attitude of the Department to- 
wards its teachers. The treatment of 
the teachers by the Department, not in 
detail, but in principle, was wholly 
wrong; it was short-sighted, out of 
harmony with the usual practice of 
Government Departments, and rather 
cruel. Down to 1862 the Department 
took direct responsibility with regard to 
teachers, it recognised and treated them 
almost as Civil Servants. Since 1862 the 
Department had disclaimed all responsi- 
bility ; it had said that it was no party 
to the engagement of a teacher, it 
refused to be a court of appeal or even | 
a moderator in regard to dismissals, 
it shuffled off all responsibility. It 
tested the teacher and certificated him, 
it dismissed him from a post for which 
he was not qualified, it took a great deal 
of care that he performed the functions 
assigned to him, but it declined, though it 
had often been asked to do it, to see that 
the salary paid to him was sufficient. It 
shuffled off the responsibility for that on 
to a Board or Committee, which was in 
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the position of a contractor with the 
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State. In other cases the Govern- 
ment took care that Government con- 
tractors did their work well, paid 


| their employés properly and treated them 


in a proper way; it secured fair play 
to the workers, and it repudiated this 
responsibility only in the case of 
teachers in their relations with school 
managers and School Boards. It insisted 
on certain conditions as to fair wages, 
proper hours, and suitable management 
in shipbuilding yards, in Army clothing 
factories, in printing works, and among 
the carpenters employed at South Ken- 
sington. The Local Government Board 
took interest in the officials and employés 
of the Boards of Guardians. If a Board of 
Guardians appointed a medical officer at 
an insufficient salary, the Local Govern- 


;ment Board said **You must pay him 


more.” The Education Department 
never did that kind of thing ; why should 
it not do so? If it did the present 
lamentable state of things as to teachers 
would not exist. There were 50,836 
certificated teachers. There were 435 
who had salaries of under £40 a year 
or less than 16s. a week, 1,342 at under 
£45 a year or less than 18s. a week, 
2,666 at under £50 a year or less than 
20s. a week, 18,395 at salaries under 
£75 a year or less than 29s. a week, and 
only 2,397 who got salaries of £200 a 
year or over. This state of things could 
not exist if the Government dealt with 
managers as with other contractors, and 
saw that they fulfilled their contracts, and 
he had aright to ask that the attitude of 
the Education Department towards school 
managers and teachers should be radi- 
cally changed. These contractors often 
exacted from teachers tasks which did 
not properly belong to them, the per- 
formance of extraneous duties in con- 
nection with church and parochial work, 
and it was the duty of the Department 
to secure teachers against these exactions 
and impositions. Then managers could 
dismiss teachers without just cause, and 
for the teachers there was no remedy, 
If a question was asked in that 
House about a wrongful dismissal, the 
Vice President would reply “We 
have no power to interfere.” Well, it 
was high time they had power to inter- 
fere. The teachers were as much 
entitled to protection as carpenters at 
South Kensington or tailors at the Army 
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clothing works. Why — should the | would not rise much over £100,000. He 
Education Department decline to take | did hope the right hon. Gentleman would 
steps to safeguard the interests of | be able to indicate that something would 
teachers when the House had determined | speedily be done. He _ believed that 
that it would secure the payment of fair| money ought to be given to Voluntary 
wages under Government contracts? Schools, but when it was given it ought 
They could do it by simply inserting in | to be on condition that the full benefit of 
the Code conditions as to the payment of | the extra grant should go to the under- 
grants. They could lay down that | paid teachers. 

grants should be withheld where salaries; *Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Han, 
were not suitable and sufficient, where | N.) said he wished to join in the chorus 
extraneous tasks were compulsory, and | of approval that, in spite of the difficult 
where unreasonable and capricious dis-| position in which many schools found 
missals had taken place. This view might | themselves now, there had been a general 
seem to be new at present; but as time improvement in the attendance and 
went on it would cease to be new. The | educational results at day and evening 
Education Department would have to | schools. While encouraging the efforts 
yield on these points, as other Depart- | to improve the evening schools made by 
ments had yielded on the labour question. | the late Vice President, it must not be 
In other Departments, public servants | forgotten that, great credit was also due 
who were in direct relation with the|to his predecessor (Sir W. Hart Dyke). 
Government, received superannuation | He wished to amplify what had been 
allowances or pensions ; but in the case | said with respect to the training of 
of the teachers there was only the most | young teachers. There was a prospect, 
meagre provision for a limited number. not far distant, of the supply of 
Eleven months had passed since the last | properly qualified teachers falling 
debate, when a favourable statement was | short of the demand. Apart from 
made, but nothing had been done to|the question of salaries and __ status, 
realise it. Still the bulk of aged and there was no doubt that the means 
infirm teachers had nothing to look for-|for training young teachers were in- 
ward to but charity or the workhouse. | adequate, insuflicient and unsatisfac- 
That meant a waste of educational re-| tory. The centre system, under which 
sources. The teacher past work still| for four years the student teacher re- 
“lags superfluous on the stage,” and that | ceived a somewhat better training than 
involved a waste of money and of the | he used to receive, had of late years had 
time of scholars. The Statedid not get | considerable development, and had _pro- 
what it supposed it was paying for, and duced a much better result than the 
thus the question became an economical older system ; but great difficulties stood 
one as well as a sentimental one. But| in the way of its continued development. 
even the sentiment ought to have some |That was a detail of school administra- 
weight, for here you had men and women | tion which was not of great interest to 
who had worked all their lives for a mere | the Committee generally, but the training 
pittance ; they had done valuable work, |of young teachers was undoubtedly a 
contributing to diminish pauperism and|blot on our educational system. At 
drunkenness, and to empty prisons, and | present a child was taken from a class 
their reward was that some of them got | and set direct to teach children almost 
pensions of £25 a year, and the bulk of | of the same age as himself. The child 
them had not even that prospect. The was a scholar one day and a junior 
teachers had intimated their willingness teacher the next. There was no break 
to accept the minimum scale of allow-|/during which the mind of the child 
ances proposed by the Department, less| might develop and wherein the skill 
than was proposed by the Select Com- | necessary for the school work might be 
mittee, less than was given in the Civil) obtained. It was said that unqualified 
Service, less than the Police scale, and | persons were being employed because they 
less than the County Council scale; but | could not get properly qualified teachers, 
this minimum, so accepted, was still with- | but he remembered a phrase used by the 
held. Why, he did not know. The sum | Vice President when the right hon. Gen- 
required was from £30,000 to £35,000 | tleman said that his poverty and not his 
the first year, and in the first five years it | will consented to the present conditions ; 
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and there could be no doubt that 
managers of schools were employing un- 
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another which ought to be of interest to 
the supporters of the Government, it was 
qualified persons in the work of schools, | the staffing of rural Voluntary Schools. 
not by reason of their willingness, but} Many of them were inadequately staffed. 
on account of their need. He did not| He did not blame the managers ; they had 
think that they ought to place children | not the funds and they turned anxious 
under the care of persons who had_| eyes tothe House of Commons to provide 
received no training for the work, and | the necessary funds. He was sorry that 
he impressed on the Department the| the Vice President had not been able to 
necessity of amplifying its regulations | do more in the way of establishing one 
and extending its course of inquiry as to| fixed grant as the payment per child in 
the training of teachers. Whenayoung}|the whole of our elementary schools. 
teacher was taken out of the school he | He regretted that 2s. was given for one 
ought to be sent away for a couple of | subject, 3s. for another, 1s. 6d. for some- 
years to a good secondary school, where he | thing else, the natural consequence being 
could receive a superior training, and | that teachers were induced to take up a 
working for a few weeks in the schools, | larger number of subjects in order to 
in order to see whether he liked the|earn the highest grant. The teachers 
work and was adapted naturally for the| could not be blamed for doing this, 
teaching profession? This period of his|they were compelled to bring the 
apprenticeship should be followed by | greatest income to the school. Efficient 
three years devoted to work as a half|education did not depend on_ the 
time student and a half time teacher|number of subjects taught, but on 
in the schools. Again, as part of the! the methods in which a few subjects 
Normal College course he urged that | might be well taught. Solong, however, 
increased facilities should be afforded for | as a few shillings were distributed for 
the teacher to spend his last year of| subjects here and there, so long would 
training either in France or Germany|they have the minds of the children 
with the object of acquiring a knowledge | crammed with information which so soon 
of continental languages, impossible to|as the examination took place would be 
secure in the schools of our own country. | forgotten and become useless. There- 
Everyone interested in the progress of | fore the Education Department should 
our home industries and commerce, as| be able to establish one fixed grant per 
well as the employment of our popula- | child varying slightly according to the 
tion, cannot but regret that a large part | size of the school and the requirements of 





of our commercial correspondence is 
carried on in this country by foreigners 
who had been taught foreign languages, 
including English, in continental schools 
by teachers partly trained in England. 
He regretted to see in the last five years 
the number of unqualified persons em- 
ployed in our schools had doubled. The 
number of persons now employed under 
Article 68 was 11,000, whereas a few 


the locality, and not varying according 
to the number of subjects taken. He 
hoped also that at an early date it would 
be possible to abolish the present dual 
system of examination. In connection 
with the operation of Article 71, there 
was a peculiar regulation to the effect 
that no member of a School Board or 
officer might be recognised as a teacher 
on the staff of any elementary school. 











years ago there were only 5,000. This| It would be unwise, no doubt, that a 
state of things was not creditable either | man should be both master and servant 
to the Department or to the manage-| in the’ same district, but he thought that 
ment of our schools. It had been! the regulation should be altered so that 
necessary to suspend the operation of! persons who were teachers in districts 
Article 73. He agreed with the last! other than those over which jurisdiction 
speaker that one teacher could not} was claimed should be allowed to serve. 
adequately teach a class of 70 or 80| He would suggest that a very welcome 
children. But if it was difficult for a| reform would be carried out if the Vice 
teacher to do this how much more diffi-| President would add to Article 72 the 
cult was it for one teacher to teach half| words “That these teachers may be 
a dozen classes at the same time, the total | members of Boards in other districts than 
of the half-dozen being 50 or 60 children?| those in which they are serving as 
If there was one question more than| teachers.” The Votebeforethe Committee 
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also included that much repeated ques- 
tion of the pensions to teachers. In 
the various discussions of the subject | 
one feature was frequently lost sight of. 
This was not a system of pensions for | 
which teachers pleaded ; it was a system | 
of superannuation, and was asked for 
not in the interests of the teachers alone, | 
but also in the interests of the schools. 
He referred to a letter which came into 
his hands yesterday with regard to the 
operation of Article 130 of the Code 


which dealt with the superannuation of | 


teachers. It gave details of a case which 
arose at Stoke-on-Trent, within the last 
few weeks. The applicant for a pension 


had been a schoolmaster in elementary | 
schools for forty-seven years, having had | 
sole charge of a school with over 90 | 


boys in 1849. He had worked without 
intermission ever since. About nine 
months ago he broke down through 


serious illness, caused by the bad drainage | 
of the school and school-house, and after 


six months illness he became an applicant 
for a pension. In spite of the pledged 
word of the House of Commons and the 
Education Department, when he entered 
the profession, that he should have a sum 


not exceeding two-thirds of his annual | 


salary, the amount granted under Article 
130 was the miserable total of £25 per 
annum for the remainder of his life. 
He (the hon. Member) ventured to say 
that was not creditable to a great 
country or a rich Department. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside): What was his 
salary | 
*Mr. GRAY said the annual salary 
was not given. 


was two-thirds of the average salary 


which existed in those days, and that the | 


minute gave no right to claim two-thirds 
of the present salary. He referred to the 
evidence given by the Permanent Secre- 


tary to the Department before the. 


Select Committee on the subject, in 
which he declared that there was no 
record of any instances where two-thirds 


of the salary had been paid by the, 


Department. Year after year the promise 
of the Department had been broken to 
those teachers who entered before 1862. 


There was one other point which he) 


desired to bring before the Vice Pre- 
sident. The right hon. Gentleman might, | 
with very great advantage, both to | 


Mr. Ernest Gray. 
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annual | 


He fully admitted that | 
the two-thirds promised in the old minute | 
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managers and teachers, make it one of 
the conditions of the payment of any 
grants to elementary schools that the 
engagement of the teacher should be by 
written contract with the managers of 
the schools. A very great deal of friction 
and unnecessary discomfort prevailed 
‘durmg every school year, from the fact 
that there was no written record of the 
engagement of ateacher. Disputes were 
frequently carried to the Department, 
and the Vice President had to express 
regret at his inability to intervene. He 
would suggest that the proposal he had 
j;made would benefit both teachers and 
schools. He concluded by congratulating 
the Vice President on the satisfactory 
statement he had been able to make. 
*Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) congratu- 
lated the Vice President of the Council 
/on the encouraging Report presented to 
the House, marking progress all along the 
line. Marvellous strides had been made 
in elementary education in this country 
in the past few years, and this was one 
reason why we should be slow to upset 
the system. The style of instruction and 
the methods of inspection were far more 
rational than they were in the past. The 
education was not mere verbalism as it 
once was, but was full of mental interest 
and fitted to make good citizens. But 
there were great defects to which he had 
often called attention in that House. The 
children left school far too early, they 
were put to work too soon, and we re- 
mained much behind other nations in 
this respect. He would like the Vice 
| President to prepare a table showing the 
| average age at which children left school. 
He doubted if it was over twelve years, 
or twelve years and a half at the outside. 
|No doubt a considerable number did 
remain till after thirteen. He saw that 
in last year’s report 181,000 were between 
| thirteen and fourteen, and 47,000 above 
fourteen ; but this was balanced by large 
numbers who left between eleven and 
twelve after passing the fourth standard, 
which was still the exemption standard 
in most country schools, so that, the aver- 
age was probably twelve, or a_ little 
over twelve. Now, it was perfectly 
clear that education ceasing then 
|was almost wasted. In a few years 
children had forgotten nearly all they 
|had learned. They often retained little 
| more than the power of reading the penny 
_dreadfuls sold so abundantly in our large 
| 
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towns. The education of the school just 
ceased when the capacities of the mind 
were opening up, and when the character 
began to be formed. The splendid train- 
ing of the school was succeeded by the 
demoralising training of the street, and 
in two or three years after leaving school 
the deterioration was terrible. All who 
were acquainted with Liverpool knew 
what a sight it presented. Its streets 
were crowded with miserable, ragged 
children. Inmostotour other great towns 
we had hordes of street arabs, poorragged 
neglected children, the seed of a per- 
manent pauper and criminal class. These 
were swept off the streets in Germany 
and Switzerland into night schools, with 
the result that hardly any rags and 
juvenile wretchedness were seen. In 
these countries the day school age was 
usually fourteen or fifteen, and was 
followed by continuation evening schools 
to sixteen or seventeen, and the effect 
was most beneficial in producing a highly 
intelligent industrial population. It 
was the real cause of that German com- 


petition which confronted us everywhere. | 


So long as the present enormous gap 
remained in the elementary education of 
the country there was no use in talking 
about themselves as an educated people, 
or shutting their eyes to the fact that 
there was a lamentable failure, and that 
the House would sooner or later have to 
grapple with this question. No one 
knew that better than the Vice President 
of the Council who had, in the East End, 
studied the problems of their social diffi- 
culties. Every one who had been brought 
face to face with these difficulties knew 
that the kernel of the whole question 
was the children. It was there that 
the origin of their social difficulties be- 
gan. If the children were allowed to run 
riot after the age of 12 years, they were 
bound to have a social problem of great 
social difficulty to confront them. The 
only way he could see of solving the 
question was to develop and _ render 
more efficacious their system of evening 
continuation schools. How did they 
stand in regard to evening continuation 
schools? He was glad to say that great 
progress had been made during the past 
year, chiefly owing to the vast improve- 
ments in the code introduced by the hon. 
Member for Rotherham (Mr Ackland). 
He removed all the absurd restrictions 
which had virtually closed our evening 
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schools to the mass of young people, and 
gave full liberty to teaching whatever 
subjects were demanded, whether elemen- 
tary or advanced, whether literary or 
industrial. The result was that in one 
year the attendance leaped up from 
115,000 to 266,000. This was a noble 
result, and of those pupils he was glad 
to see that no less than 37,000 were over 
21 years of age. But herein lay the 
crux of the situation. The best children 
of the best parents were availing them- 
selves of these schools, but the children 
of the miserable and semi-pauper class 
would not avail themselves of them. 
Their parents kept them on the streets 
to earn coppers, they had no taste for 
knowledge themselves, and nothing but 
some measure of compulsion would make 
them abridge their liberty. There were 
vast numbers of children who left school 
finally by 11 or 12, and dropped their 
education for ever after. Although we 
wanted to keep hold of them and save 
them from relapsing into savagery, he 
saw no way of doing so except by making 
attendance obligatory at evening schools. 
He should strongly recommend an age 
limit for school attendance, as was done 
in all advanced countries except our own. 
He thought the minimum age at which 
children should leave the day school 
was 13, and there should be an obliga- 
tion to attend evening schools for 
two or three evenings a week for at 
least the six winter months up to 
fifteen. This would work quite a revolu- 
tion in the habits of our children. It 
had been done in far poorer countries 
than ours, and though there would be 
some opposition at the time, parents 
would soon see that it was for their 
ultimate advantage. The strict educa- 
tion laws of Germany and Switzerland 
were cheerfully acquiesced in by the 
whole population. It would be the same 
here as soon as the great benefit was felt. 
Perhaps the best plan would be to fix 
the day school age at fourteen, with per- 
mission to leave at thirteen on condition 
of attending two years at the continua- 
tion school. He was aware that this 
would be difficult to carry out. In rural 
districts large relaxations must be made 
for the summer months, when children’s 
labour was in demand; but for the six 
winter months there was little scope for 
children’s labour, and it would bea great 
blessing to keep the boys at least at 
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school, instead of idling about the lanes, that the Education Department or the 
and getting into mischief. This was the | Treasury had not taken effective steps 
one missing link in our educational | to carry out the recommendations of the 
system which still needed to be supplied. | Committee on this subject, and he pressed 
If this were completed we should be| for its speedy treatment in the interests 
equal to any country in the world. We | alike of the teachers and of the children. 
had now an excellent technical system | The Council on Education in 1847 issued 
springing up, but the difficulty was that a Minute, in which they said they desired 
large numbers of children had forgotten to offer the strongest inducement to 
their elementary education and were not| schoolmasters and schoolmistresses to 








fit to enter our technical schools. If we} 
could tide children over this gap in their | 
education, a far larger number could 
enter our technical schools. He could | 
not sit down without mentioning what 
was a great grievance in Wales. In 
many places the schools all belonged to 
the Church of England, whereas the 
bulk of the children were Nonconformists. 
He heard great complaints as to the 
offensive way in which Protestant Dis- 
senters were treated in these schools. | 
Some of them were under the domination | 
of the extreme Ritualistic party, who | 
described Protestant Nonconformists as | 
heretics and schismatics and not fit for | 
the Kingdom of Heaven. In many cases | 
the parents had no choice but to send | 
their children to these sacerdotal schools. | 
This was a crying injustice, and he’! 
asserted that full justice could not be 
done to Wales till there was in every 
parish a Board School under public con- 
trol. 

Sirk ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lan- 
cashire, Ormskirk), said he would like | 
to correct an impression which the| 
speech of the hon. Member might have | 
created as regards the state of the poorer | 
classes in Liverpoo!. The hon. Member | 
would have the Committee believe that | 
the efforts of the educationists in Liver- | 
pool had had very little effect, and that | 
the streets swarmed with ragged, miser- | 
able children not attending school. He! 
could, as one who saw a great deal of | 
the place, assure the Committee that | 
there had been a marked improvement 
in the condition, character, and behaviour 
of the children in the last few years. It 
was quite true that a number of ragged 
children were still to be found on the 
streets who ought to be at school, but the 
number was yearly decreasing, and there 
was a distinct improvement in their 
morale and character. The point he 
especially wished to impress upon the 
Vice-President was the superannuation 
or pensioning of teachers. He regretted 


Mr. S. Smith. 





| retiring pension to them. 


| teacher. 


render Jong and efficient services to the 
public, and had opened the prospect cf a 
In the same 
Minute it was indicated that they should 


| receive superannuation not exceeding two- 


thirds of the emoluments or salary of the 
From the Code of this year it 
appeared that the effect given to that 


| Minute was the granting of 611 pensions 
| of the average amount of only £23 each— 


the maximum being £30. The average 
salary of a master of a denominational 
school last year, according to the Return, 
was £137. Now if there were meted out 
to these officers the same allowance as 
was made to others in the Civil Service 
they would receive 40-60ths of their 
salary on retirement. An unskilled 
labourer who had been in the exnployment 
of the Crown for a period of 40 years 


/would receive on retirement, a much 
larger pension than had been accorded 


on an average to those who had been in- 
trusted with the education of large num- 
bers of our school children, and he hoped 
he had only to mention this fact to in- 
duce the Vice-President of the Council 
to put pressure on the Treasury to take 
the matter into consideration and deal 
more liberally with these old and faithful 
servants of the Department. It was a 
matter of serious moment to the training 
of the children. Many of the teachers of 
whom he had spoken had been teachers 50 
years, and their training for the profession 
of teaching before 1850 did notenable them 
to cope with the requirements of teachers 
of the present day, and a considerable 
number of children obtained their educa- 
tion from these worthy good men, who, 
no doubt, were fully able to meet the 
requirements of 40 or 50 years ago. But 
their time had passed, and it was not fair 
to the children that their education should 
be intrusted to them. It was not to 
be expected that school managers were 
going to turn teachers adrift, or that the 
teachers themselves would retire on 4 
peusion or superannuation which would 
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average only £23 a year. He hoped 
that the Vice President of the Council, 
in the best interests of the children whose 
education was committed to these 
teachers, would do an act of justice and 
grant the pension held out to them in 
years gone by, and urge their claims on the 
Treasury. He also hoped that the pensions 
would not be limited under the Code. A 
promise was made to them without any 
limit of numbers, and he therefore hoped 
that, not only would their prospects of a 
pension be improved, but that it would 
be understood that each one, irrespective 
of any limit of numbers, would receive a 
nsion. [‘ Hear, hear.” 

Mr. DILLON was convinced that 
this great question would never be settled 
in the true sense of the word until some- 
thing in the nature of a compromise was 
come to amongst the different sections of 
the House which would convey to the 
population of the country a sense that 
justice had been done. Catholics had 
grievances in this matter as well as the 
Nonconformists of Wales. Our ele- 
mentary educational system could never 
be placed on a satisfactory basis until the 
conscientious convictions of all sections 
of the community were recognised. The 
demand of those who desired religious 
teaching in the schools was that they 
should obtain from public sources a 
grant for the secular instruction given 
equal to that received by schools under 
the control of School Boards. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] That was a just demand, and the 
more it was debated the more it would be 
realised that there could be no national 
peace in this country until it was fairly 
met. On behalf of the Catholics of this 
country he denied the assertion in the 
annual report of the Council on Educa- 
tion that the Voluntary Schools were 
compelled to eke out their existence by 
voluntary contributions. What they 
demanded from the public resources of 
the country—whether from the rate- 
payers’ money or the Imperial Exchequer 
they did not care much—was the full 
cost of the secular instruction given in 
the denominational schools if that in- 
struction was equally as good as the 
secular instruction given in the Board 
Schools. To refuse that demand meant 
that taxpayers, who, owing to their 
religious convictions, felt constrained to 
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—for the building and maintenance of 
which they paid out of their own pockets 
—were to be fined and penalised for 
the position they took up. As long as 
religious schools were conducted in 
accordance with the regulations of the 
Code, gave secular instruction equal to 
that of the Board Schools, and submitted 
to the control of the taxpayers to see 
that they were properly conducted, they 
were entitled to demand equal treatment 
with any other elementary schools. It 
was said that this was entirely incon- 
sistent with the principles of elementary 
education in this country. But this was 
a most inconsistent and illogical argument. 
The Industrial Schools’ grant and the 
Poor Law Schools grant were given to 
schoolsof all religiousdenominations ; and 
he was informed that Board of Guardians 
paid out of the rates—not out of the 
public Exchequer—a grant of 6s. per 
head to the Catholic Poor Law Schools 
which were absolutely under the man- 
agement in many cases of Catholic 
ecclesiastics. And why did the Local 
Government Board agree to that system 4 
Because they found it worked well, and 
because if they denied it great discontent 
would exist. That formed a precedent 
which ought to be remembered when the 
question of elementary schools was 
considered. It was recognised that the 
Voluntary Schools could not be got rid of, 
and that an enormous amount of opposi- 
tion would be raised against any attempt 
to drive them or starve them out of 
existence. [ Hear, hear!”] If then, 
the Voluntary Schools formed a part of 
the educational system of the country, 
why should a system of discrimination 
be used against them which was cal- 
culted to lower their standard of educa- 
tion. He hoped the Government would 
not yield to any pressure to allow the 
Code to press unduly on the Voluntary 
Schools. 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said the discussions on this 
Vote generally turned on the numbers 
of the children, the character of the 
buildings, and other cognate subjects, 
but very seldom on the nature of the 
education given, except, perhaps, with 
reference to religious instruction. Into 
the latter question he did not propose to 
enter, but he was anxious to call the 
attention of the Committee to some 
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points in connection with the rules 
relating to the character of the educa- 
tion given in our elementary schools. 
The subjects taught in those schocls fell 
into three categories - -the obligatory sub- 
jects, the special subjects, and the so- 
called class subjects. The obligatory 
subjects were, in the case of boys, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but he did not 
propuse to say anything as to either the 
ubligatory or the special subjects. The 
class subjects were English, geography, 
elementary science, and history. Elemen- 
tary science was simply some knowledge 
of the world in which we lived, some 
knowledge of the facts of nature by which 
we were surrounded. He submitted to 
the Committee that all these four subjects 
were essential. Which, he asked, could 
he wisely omitted? Geography was cer- 
tainly most important, so was history 
and English, and last, not least, 
elementary science. He should, how- 
ever, not propose to make these four 
subjects obligatory, but surely schools 
should be encouraged to take them up. 
So far from this, however, being the 
case, schools were actually precluded 
from doing so. The Code expressly pro- 
vided that 
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‘*No more than two class subjects may be 
taken by any class, and the same number must 
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took three or more class subjects. Did 
that result in the work being badly done? 
Not at all. The Scotch Report said that 
“a large proportion received grants at 
the higher or 2s. rate,” showing that in 
the opinion of the Department the work 
was thoroughly well done in the Scotch 
schools. He failed to see any reason why 
this privilege which was accorded to 
Scotland should be denied to England. 
Scotchmen were justly proud of their 
educational system. He appealed to 
them to assist him in claiming that Eng- 
lish schools should not be denied the 
advantages which the Scotch enjoyed, 
and of which they made such good use. 
He asked his right hon. Friend to con- 
sider this suggestion in the interests of 
the children, in the interests of educa- 
tion, But there was another reason, 
and he would ask the attention of hon. 
Members interested in Voluntary Schools 
to the financial effect of the Code in 
this respect. The managers of Volun- 
tary Schools complained that they were 
cramped and starved for want of funds. 
If the Government could be induced to 
alter the English Code so as to put our 
schools on the same platform as the 
Scotch, the Voluntary Schools might 
receive 4s. a head more than they did 
now. At present the Scotch schools 
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be taken throughout the school.’ 


He confessed he saw no reason why the 
same number of subjects should be taken 
throughout the school, but that was a 
point on which he would not dwell. The 
point to which he was anxious to call 
attention was the provision that no 
school should be allowed to present 
children in more than two subjects. If, 
therefore, a school took geography and 
elementary science, they must omit 
history and English ; if they took history 
and English, elementary science and 
geography must be omitted. He was 
not sure whether anyone would maintain 


earned £1 Is. 4d. per scholar and the 
| English only 18s. 9$d.—a difference of 
|no less than 2s. 6d. a head. Now, if 
this were due to the excellence of 
'Secotch schools—to the children being 
better taught, however much we might 
regret it—we should not have any cause 
|to complain. But this was not so. The 
| difference arose—if not entirely, mainly, 
at any rate—from the difference in the 
‘conditions of the two Codes. Scotch 
‘schools were allowed to send in their 
‘children for four class subjects, and to 
learn 8s. English schools were limited 
to two class subjects and could not earn 
|more than 4s. As a matter of fact 








that more than two subjects could not} Scotch schools did earn 5s. 6d. from the 
be taken with advantage; but if the | class subjects, while the English schools 
Vice President of the Council or anyone | are only able to earn 3s. 5d., so that out 
else was disposed to take that line he|of a difference of 2s. 6d. which the 
would refer to the Scotch Code. The| Scotch earned more than the English, 
Scotch Code contained no such limita-|no less than 2s. 1d. was due to this 
tion. Scotch children, more fortunate | difference in the Code. If our schools 
than English children, were permitted| were put on the same footing as the 
to take all four subjects, and they took | Scotch they would probably earn at least 
advantage of it. Out of 3,000 depart-| 2s. a head more. That would be a boon 
ments in Scotland, no fewer than 7a | the schools financially and educa- 


Sir John Lubbock. 
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tionally. He urged the 
consideration of the Vice 
on the Committee as a 
justice to English schools. 
hear !’? 


Mr. JOHN BRIGG (York., W.R., 


Supply, 


Keighley) said that in the conduct of the | 


continuation schools pupil teachers were 
called upon to perform work which they 
were not qualified to do. A grant was 
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point on the | tion, but remembered melancholy reports 
President and | from the Home Office both last and this 
simple act of | year, which stated that juvenile crime was 
[‘* Hear, | increasing. Itwas further discouraging to 


made for the purpose of enabling pupil | 


teachers to obtain instruction in the 
subjects which they had to teach in the 
continuation schools, but often 


the | 


money was spent in other ways, and the | 
pupil teachers were compelled to look for | 


their instruction solely to the masters 
under whom they served. In some cases 
energetic effort had organised classes for 
the instruction of the pupil teachers, and 
efficient schools had been formed capable 
of supplying teachers fully qualified for 
the continuation school work. It was 
most important that the Department 
should take this matter into considera- 
tion. 

*Sirn FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
agreed with his right hon. Friend the 
Member for London University in the 
question which he had raised. He could 
never see the reason for limiting the 
class subjects in which the grant could 
he earned to two. As to what the hon. 
Member for Flintshire had said with 
regard to the treatment of Noncon- 
formist children, he believed the picture 
drawn was altogether too dark. All the 
stories that were told were not true: 
and if they were, none would condemn 
the narrowness of spirit with more 
emphasis than members of the Church 
of England. He would remind the hon. 
Member that the conscience clause was 
in force. As to the alleged imperfect 
training of the untrained teachers, he 
would remind the Committee of what 
Mr. King, one of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors said:— 

“In teaching, as in everything else, a little 
common sense and experience will effect a great 
deal of good, and many of these young persons 
show a readiness, vigilance and patience, which 
enable them to teach what they know more 
effectively than if they had spent the same time 


in studying the science of pedagogy under the 
best of professors.”’ 
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learn that a similar condition of affairs 
existed throughout Western Europe. The 
friends of education ought to lay such 
facts well to heart and to consider whether 
they indicated that any change was called 
for. It was probable that much might 
be done by continuation schools to check 
the increase of juvenile crime. He re- 
gretted that this Debate took place before 
the publication of the Annual Report ; 
and if this were the ordinary practice he 
hoped it would cease to be such. When 
they were called upon to pass the annual 
Education Vote they ought to have the 
latest information before them. They 
had received one report, that relating to 
the training colleges: it was of an in- 
structive character and it indicated that 
the training colleges were rapidly im- 
proving. Dr. Fitch, who had done so 
much good work, was anxious that there 
should be a recreation room in every 
college for women. At Whitelands and 
at Tottenham there were admirable 
recreation rooms and one was taken in 
hand at Ripon. While recognising the 
improvement made, Dr. Fitch said the 
colleges must work up to a_ higher 
standard ; as in schools so in colleges ; 


what was deemed commendable once 
would not receive sanction now. The 


experiment of having training colleges in 
connection with university colleges was a 
great experiment ; and experiments had 
their dangers. The inspector, Mr. 
Coward, said : 


“T refer to the tendency to underrate the 
| strictly professional course as below the univer- 
sity course in value anddignity. It cannot be 
too carefully impressed upon these students that 
the very purpose for which the State affords 
them these higher means of study is that the 
elementary schools shall be brought under the 
influence of persons of superior culture, and not 
| to produce teachers who deem those schools as 

below their dignity.” 


|He hoped that those who were respon- 
sible for the syllabus would take care 
that these training colleges were not 
‘diverted from their legitimate purpose. 
|[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] They had also received 
| Reports from the Inspectors for the west- 





It was not judicious to shut our eyes to| central division and the north-western 


any black features of the case. 





He ad-| division. 
mitted the benefits conferred by saa 


These might be taken as two 
fairly typical divisions. Mr. King spoke 
3 F 2 
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of Swindon as an educational paradise. 
Of Smethwick he stated, on the authority 
of the Clerk to the Board of Guardians, 
that 25 per cent. of the population con- 
sisted of children on the books of the 
schools. A marked contrast in character 
was presented by the north-western 
district, including Lancashire. Wigan, 
the town which he represented, had been 
amply provided by private efforts with 
school-accommodation for many years to 
come. It was with a sense of humiliation 
he read that throughout a considerable 
portion of the division the fourth standard 
was the standard of exemption from com- 


pulsory attendance. Justice was not done | 


to the intellectual powers of the children ; 
and where the temptations to earn wages 


were so great, parents were naturally | 


reluctant to extend school age beyond the 
requirements of the law. The Inspector 
said :— 


“The improvement in schools generally makes 


the early age at which the majority of children | 


leave school only the more deplorable, and this 
quite as much upon moral as upon intellectual 
grounds. They leave just at the point where 
what they have learnt is most easily lost, and in 
order to do them real good ought to be carried 
on and made a part of them.’’ 


A wholesome doctrine could hardly be 
expressed in more emphatic language. 
With reference to teachers’ pensions, he 
served on a Committee which conducted 
an extensive Inquiry for two years ; and 
the moral of that Inquiry did not yet 
appear to be sufficiently impressed upon 
the administration of either Government, 
for the action of both had been too slow. 
He congratulated the late Vice Presi- 
dent on the success of his efforts for 
the blind and the deaf and dumb and 
the satisfactory working of the new Act. 
He did not believe that this country 


was so far behind others as was some-| 


times assumed. The statistics of the 
United States often included as scholars 
young persons up to the age of 21; 
and in many States the schools were 
open for a comparatively small number 
of days in the year. In conclusion, 
he would express an earnest hope 
that there would be no disappointment 
in the Education Bill of 1897. The 
whole question was pressing for solution ; 
the position of Voluntary Schools was 
daily causing great and _ increasing 
anxiety; and as a supporter of the 
Government he affirmed that they were 


Sir Francis Powell. 
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under a most binding obligation to render 
efficient aid to the Voluntary Schools. 
| * Hear, hear !” 

Me. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said he so much 
agreed with the Vice President that 
they had perhaps had enough of 
education for this session, that he 
would follow the example of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the brevity of 





his remarks. They were all glad to hear 
\that we were steadily going forward in 
both day and evening schools, and that 


'the increase in regular attendants ex- | 


ceeded the increase in population—an 
advance for which there was ample room 
‘and for which he was sure the House 
_would never grudge the necessary pay- 
ment. Seeing how many girls were 
anxious to avail themselves of instruction 
|in cookery we might hope to see the 
‘numbers receiving it increase. So few 
| country schools availed themselves of the 
grants for dairy teaching and kitchen 
| gardening that he was afraid little was 
being done in these subjects. The Vice- 
| President had been anxious to improve 
| the teaching in our country schools ; and 
_in these schools much good cculd be done 
|by giving a simple kind of agricultural 
‘education. The plea of the right hon. 
Member for London University for the 
teaching of elementary science had the 
|same object in view. In country schools 
scholars ought to learn more than they 
did about botany and ought to receive 
|more instruction through simple 
jobject teaching. This was a matter 
|which was discussed more than once 
when he was Vice-President, and in a 
‘humble degree he tried to encourage 
such teaching, by making it obliga- 
‘tory that simple object-lessons should 
ibe given in the lower standards; 
and such object-lessons would make 
it more easy totake up elementary science. 
He cordially shared the wish that they 
might encourage much more than hitherto 
the taking up of simple elementary 
science—advanced object-lesson teaching, 
the development of the intelligence of 
children by giving them some further 
education both of eye and hands. At 
the present time they stood, in the matter 
of class subjects—English, 16,000 de- 
partments ; geography, 15,000 depart- 
ments ; elementary science, 1,700; and 
history, 3,600. That was a condition of 
| things very much to be regretted. He 


| 
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thought that English and grammar might 
after a time be almost given up as class 
subjects, and they might consider them 
as being satisfactorily taught with 
reading. The right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, might see his way to merge 
English and grammar with the reading, 
and thus give a chance to elementary 
science as aregular part of class teaching 
in schools. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the new form of inspection 
by which one set visit a year was no 
longer a sine qué non; and he should 
be glad to know from the Vice-President 
whether he thought this method of 
inspection—which he did a great deal to 
introduce—was, on the whole, a success. 
He had heard that in many cases it had 
given great pleasure to the teachers, and 
if it involved a little more expense he 
did not think the House would grudge 
the small additional cost. He agreed 
with what had been said that they 
needed further and larger opportunities 
of adequate training for our pupil- 
teachers. It was impossible to expect 
the best teaching from teachers who had 
never been inside a training college. It 
would undoubtedly be an excellent thing 
if they could get a third year for some 
of the teachers in France or Germany. 
The Government of France were now 
sending over some of their young teachers 
to England, and if this country could 
follow the same example he was sure 
that the greatest value would result 
from the policy. The question of the 
engagement of the teacher excited a 
great deal of interest. He had paid 
some attention to the matter, and, with- 
out causing any annoyance to managers 
of Voluntary or Board Schools, he 
thought something might be done 
in making arrangements so _ that 
the engagement of the teacher should 
at least be put down on paper and 
thoroughly understood. What were 
called extraneous duties were in some 
cases objected to; in other cases the 
duties were taken up willingly; but it 
would clearly be more satisfactory if the 
actual conditions under which the teacher 
entered upon his engagement as a teacher 
were defined ; and if this were done he 
did not believe that managers would 
have any reason tocomplain. He joined 
with those who had expressed regret that 
no pension scheme had been put forward 
for the teachers this year. When he was 
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in office they did their best to press the 
scheme forward. The House unani- 
mously accepted a Resolution brought 
forward by Sir Richard Temple dealing 
with pensions to elementary teachers : 
and this Resolution and the manner in 
which it was accepted did to some extent 
bind the present House of Commons to 
deal with the question as soon as it 
could. Nearly everything was ready for 
the scheme if the Treasury was willing. 
In the case of the late Government they 
had not so much money to spend as the 
present Government had; but yet an 
indication was shown that the Treasury 
was willing to aid the Government, and 
he hoped that legislation on the question 
would be forthcoming next year. He 
impressed on the Vice President the 
desirableness of looking after the effec- 
tive education of the deaf and dumb 
children in scattered country districts, 
because without it they could not be 
made useful members of society. The 
eyesight of our children was another 
subject deserving attention. Some _ in- 
quiry, he believed, had been instituted 
under the late Government, and he should 
be glad to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman whether attention had been 
called to the question of the children’s 
eyesight. Something had been said 
about prolonging the school life of chil- 
dren in this country, whether in the day 
or the evening school. He should like 
to see the time ripe for making arrange- 
ments by which after children left the 
day school it should be necessary for 
them to attend an evening school for a 
certain part of the year for two or three 
years, so that they should be enabled to 
retain the knowledge they had acquired 
at the day school. This was a regular 
practice in some foreign countries, and 
it was not looked upon as a grievance. 
If the age of day scholars could be raised 
to 12 he believed that the proposal 
would receive the heartiest support of 
the Opposition. Everyone would wel- 
come this proposal becoming law next 
Session, because in this respect we were 
behind other countries. He concluded 
by congratulating the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the general progress which 
had taken place under this rule, and he 
hoped they would continue to hear en- 
couraging accounts of educational pro- 
gress. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
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*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- | Code was so arranged and administered, 
set, E.) said he proposed to confine him-|and the grants so calculated, that it 
self strictly to that part of the country|should become a matter of interest, and 
with which he wasparticularly acquainted | almost of necessity, for the managers and 
—namely, the agricultural districts. In | teachers to give proper teaching in those 
these districts our educational system | subjects which bore more especially on 
was not so highly appreciated in some agriculture. The second criticism he 
quarters as it ought to be, and he thought | would make on education in the country 
that want of appreciation very often was | districts, was that a vast amount of it 
the result of some serious defects in the | was lost through want of proper evening 
carrying out of the Code. There was a| continuation schools. In some countiesa 
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growing feeling among certain classes of 
the agricultural population, that how- 
ever excellent the instruction given in 
elementary schools, it was not always 
suitable to the pupils educated in those 
schools, that it did not fit them so 
well as it ought for future country 
life, and that it induced them in many 
cases to drift into the towns. It was 
thought that there was too much mere 
cramming of book learning, and too little 
training in habits of observation and 
understanding of the world around. To 
that extent he agreed with the right hon. 
Member for the University of London, 
that it would be most desirable to en- 
courage the teaching of what was called, 
somewhat too ambitiously, elementary 
science. He had made some inquiries in 
his own county in this matter. They 
had endeavoured under the county edu- 
cational system to encourage the taking 
up of this particular subject, but they 
had always been met with the objection 
that it would not pay so well as other 
class subjects. He thought Her Majesty’s 
inspectors might do more than they did 
to encourage the taking up of this sub- 
ject. If teachers had more opportunity 
of training themselves, especially in those 
sciences that bore upon agriculture, they 
would be much more willing to teach 
them than they were now. And if 
managers were more liberally aided in 
providing the necessary apparatus to 
carry on the efficient teaching of these 
subjects, they would be much more dis- 
posed to allow them to be taught. If the 
Government were not willing to allow 
the local authorities, who in many cases 
had funds which might be applied to the 
provision of such apparatus, and to the 
training of teachers in these subjects ; 
and if they were not willing to give 
them more legislative facilities for en- 
couraging those subjects in the day 
schools as well as in the evening schools, 
then the Government ought to see to it 


that in every agricultural district the it could not be done efficiently without: 





very large number of evening schools had 
|been started within the last few years, 
| but in others there were few, in spite 
of the new evening schools Code. 
He found that in the counties of 
Devon, Somerset, and Lincolnshire, with 
|a population of 1,250,000, there were 
366 evening school earning Government 
grants, whilein Gloucester, Kent and Nor- 
folk, with a larger aggregate population, 
\there were only 72 such schools. He 
| thought the difference was explained by 
the fact that in the first three counties 
the County Councils were spending large 
sums in encouraging these evening schools, 
| whereas with the other three they were 
hardly aiding evening schools at all. The 
truth was that the Government grants 
given for evening continuation schools 
were not sufficient to carry on these 
schools where the numbers in attendance 
were very small, and it was only where 
the local authorities were willing to sup- 
plement the grants made by the Central 
Department that these schools could be 
carried on in large portions of the country 
districts. It would, he thought, be found 
in those counties where evening schools 
were fairly numerous, that at least half 
the cost was paid by the local authorities 
out of the beer and spirit duties. But 
these county authorities were under no 
legal obligation to carry on evening 
schools. Evening schools lay on the 
border line. They were not secondary 
schools, and they were not elementary 
schools. They ought to be put on some 
rational basis, and one ought to know 
whether or not it was an obligation on 
the county authorities to carry them on 
in the country districts. If it was, then 
every country authority should be re 
quired, or at any rate enabled, to carry 
them on efficiently. If it was not, then 
the Central Department ought to revise 
their grants to small country schools, and 
see that proper teachers and_ proper 
apparatus were provided. He believed 
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more grouping of schools than at present ' 
existed, and the provision of peripatetic 
teachers. Whether there was legislation 
or not, he hoped that at any rate all 
administrative difficulties would be re- 
moved. The principal defect in the law 
resulted from the construction that had 
been put on a very doubtful section of 
the Technical Instruction Act. Under 
that Act, as construed by former Law 
Officers, local authorities were prohibited 
from aiding scholars receiving instruction 
at elementary schools in standard sub- 
jects. He felt confident that when the 
Act passed through the House the belief 
of most of them was that elementary 
schools meant elementary day schools ; 
and he thought it most unfortunate that 
youths in country evening schools should 
not be able to renew their acquaintance 
with elementary subjects side by side 
with instruction in more advanced 
and more attractive subjects. Such a 


defect in the law ought to be removed. ; 


There was a great waste of money in 
connection with the system of inspec- 
tion. 


inspected by their different sets of 
inspectors. The law, he _ thought, 
might be changed so as to enable 


the inspectors of the Department to 
report to the Local Authorities aiding 
the school as well as to the Central 
Authority. Lastly, he would suggest 


that if the grants were paid earlier in, 
the year they would be available to) 
defray the actual expenses of the pre- | 
ceding winter, instead of going into| 
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Mr HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.), rose t6 express the great 
interest which he took in common with a 
large number of Members on both sides 
in the question of the superannuation of 
teachers. He put a question to the Vice- 
President last August as to the inten- 
tions of the Government, and was 
informed that they were at that time 
considering legislation upon the lines of 
the Report of the Departmental Com- 
missioners. When he put a_ similar 
question to the right hon. Gentleman to- 
day the reply was that he did not know 
what the intentions of the Government 
were. He hoped the Vice-President 
would now be able to give a more en- 
couraging and sympathetic answer, at 
all events as to his own desires and 
wishes. There was no more im- 
portant point in connection with the 
interest of education generally than the 
great and urgent need of providing 
means of superannuating teachers after 
a certain length of service. 

*Mr. H.J.WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) said he was surprised to hear 
the Member for Wigan (Sir Francis 
Powell), justifying, or at least making 
excuses for the employment of teachers 


who had neither had experience nor 
training. There was general agreement 


as to the immense importance of Tech- 
nical instruction, and he could not agree 
with the hon. Baronet that teaching was 
the only work for which experience and 
training werenotrequired. Speaking with 
some practical knowledge of the subject, 


the account for the succeeding year.|such teachers were not only not good 


Speaking generally there should be 


more cu-operation between the Educa-| 


tion Department and 


the County | colleagues. 
Authorities, who were really taking up | 


for the children, but were a nuisance to 
their better-trained and _ better-taught 
[“ Hear, hear!”] While 


he was on the Shetfield Board they were 


this question of evening school work in| weak enough to appoint a certain number 


a very serious and enterprising spirit. | 
There should be encouragement given to | 
the teaching of practical subjects in the | 


country districts, and more recognition | 
of evening schools as a necessary part of 
the education of the country as well as 
of the town education. He felt sure) 
that although his suggestions might pos- | 
sibly involve in some directions a slight | 
increase in expenditure it would be| 
money well spent, because, at present, | 
there was a large amount of waste going | 
on owing to our not having made our | 
education system complete and more! 
suitable for the needs of the country 
districts. 





of these incompetent teachers. They were 
put into the schools, but, instead of being 
placed where they were realiy wanted, 
they had to be placed where they could 
at least do something. An additional 
burden of work was thus thrown upon 
those who really did understand their 
duties and had been properly trained to 
do them. 

Sir J. GORST, replying upon the 
observations which had been addressed 
to the Committee, said almost every hon. 
Member who had spoken had referred to 
the pension question. He confessed that 
that matter was in a very unsatisfactory 
state, but it was in a very unsatisfactory 
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state because the policy and plan of the 
Government withreference to elementary 
education generally had to be abandoned 
this year and postponed to next year. 
They could not have an Education Bill 
destroyed without certain disadvantages 
to the cause of education, and one dis- 
advantage which was the result of the 
destruction of the Education Bill was the 
necessary postponement of this question 
of teachers’ pensions. When he was 
questioned upon the matter last year he 
pointed out that it had passed, as he 
thought, almost beyond the region of 
argument,and was ripe for actual decision. 
There had been a unanimous vote of that 
House ; a Committee of that House had 
presented a Report,and a Departmental 
Committee had sat to frame a scheme to 
carry out that Report, and there had 
been a Bill framed by his predecessor in 
office which was almost ready to be intro- 
duced when the last House of Commons 
came to an abrupt ending. One very 
important part of the proposals and 
projects of the Government in refer- 
ence to elementary education was 
that about £500,000 was going to 
be devoted to Voluntary Schools and 
the poorer Board Schools, and the 
greater part of that sum would have 
gone to the augmentation of teachers’ 
salaries. If that project had become 
effective then the scale of teachers’ 
pensions, which was framed upon the 
existing teachers’ salaries, would obviously 
have been inapplicable to the state of 
things which was to be anticipated if 
the salaries were considerably augmented. 
Everybody admitted that the amount 
which the teachers were to subscribe 
towards the pension fund was necessarily 
placed so low that even the poorest-paid 
teacher under the present régime would 
be able to contribute. But it was ob- 
vious that, if a plan was carried out by 
which the teachers’ salaries would be 
substantially raised, it would be in their 
power to contribute a larger sum than 
that which was anticipated when the 
Committee sat, and that the teachers so 
contributing a larger amount a larger 
pension would be given. 

Mr. ACLAND: Does that mean that 
the Treasury will pay less ? 

Sir J. GORST said it did not, but, 
the Treasury paying the same sum they 
agreed to, if the teachers’ contributions 
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proposed under the scheme to which he 
had referred. He therefore told the 
House in the early part of the Session 
that they would not proceed with the 
pension scheme until the Education Bill 
passed through the House, and until they 
knew what would be the probability of 
the increase of the teachers’ salaries. 
The Education Bill having been post- 
poned until next year, he was sorry to 
say that it followed, as a matter of 
course, that the Teachers’ Pension Bill 
was also postponed for another year. 
When he replied to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Denbighshire earlier in 
the evening he was unable to give him 
any pledge or assurance as to what the 
course of legislation next Session would 
be. If the hon. Member asked him 
what he hoped, he would say he hoped 
that next Session an Education Bill 
would be passed ; that the result of that 
would be to augment the teachers’ 
salaries throughout the country; that 
that would enable them to contribute a 
larger sum than was anticipated, and 
that, therefore, a better pension scheme 
would then be brought before the House, 
giving elementary teachers a_ larger 
pension than that which was con- 
templated. 

Mr. YOXALL: Next Session ? 

Sir J. GORST said that was what he 
hoped, but, after the sad disappoint- 
ment of the hopes which he entertained 
about 12 months ago, he was not so 
sanguine now as he was then. He 
hoped the course of legislation would be 
such as he had sketched it out. Not 
only wasthe postponementof the teachers’ 
pension scheme a necessary consequence 
of the loss of the Education Bill, but so 
also was the postponement of Article 73, 
of which the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham and his hon. Friend the Member 
for West Ham had complained. He 
thought it was very unfortunate that the 
proposal which was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite to raise the 
efficiency of the teaching staff in schools 
had had to be postponed. He did not 
think a school with its staff on a lower 
scale than that which the right hon. 
Gentleman contemplated in his Amend- 
ment to the Code was an efficient school. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It was a very easy 
thing to sit in the Government Office and 
make plans for the efficiency of schools, but 


could be increased, the pension would be | in order to carry them out they had got 


more adequate than that which was 
Sir J. Gorst. 


to provide the managers of schools with 
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means to do it, and, of course, as Parlia- 
ment had not provided the managers of 
Voluntary Schools and of the Board 
Schools with the means of increasing the 
efficiency of their staff, that Amendment 
was also to be postponed until the Edu- 
cation Bill of next year. <A great deal 
had been said with which he entirely 
concurred upon the desirability of pro- 
moting continuation schools, particularly 
in country districts. How could they 
promote continuation schools in country 
districts unless they had got some county 
authority charged with the duty? That 
again, was a reform which must await 
the passing, the expected passing, of the 
Education Bill next year. He quite 
agreed with the hon. Member for East 
Somerset that a great improvement 
might be made in the inspection, and 
he was quite certain that if the county 
authorities would be willing to act upon 
the Report of Her Majesty’s inspectors 
there would be no little difficulty what- 
ever. He must protest a little against 
what the hon. Member for Nottingham 
said about Article 60—teachers. He 
agreed with what he said about 
Article 68—teachers. They were ad- 
mitted into the schools because it was 
impossible to do without them, but he did 
not think that untrained teachers, who 
had not been taught to teach, were 
satisfactory teachers in a school. The 
hon. Member represented Article 60 as 
though they were going to introduce into 
the schools gentlemen and ladies who 
had been trained at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, who had no knowledge of teach- 
ing, but who were persons of general 
culture. That was not the intention of 
Article 60. In the first place it was not 
confined to Oxford and Cambridge. It 
was an article which admitted as certifi- 
cated teachers in schools all teachers, 
graduates, or persons who were qualified 
by examination to become graduates of 
arts and science of any University in the 
United Kingdom. So that it applied to 
the University of London, to the Scotch 
Universities, to the Irish Universities, 
the Welsh University, and to any other 
University which might hereafter be 
established within the United Kingdom. 
And they were only recognised as cer- 
tificated teachers provided that they held 
a certificate of proficiency in the theory 
and practice of teaching issued by the 
University or collegiate body and recog- 
nised by the body. 
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Mr. YOXALL said his point was 
that, under the present Code, they were 
admitted at once without the year of 
probation. 

Sir J. GORST said they were ad- 
mitted without the year of probation, 
but only if they could produce a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in the theory and 
practice of teaching issued by the Uni- 
versity or collegiate body and recognised 
by the Department. He had no doubt 
the hon. Member for Nottingham knew 
as well as he did that at present there 
were growing up in this country colleges 
and Universities which had an educa- 
tional faculty and which issued to men 
and women certificates of proficiency in 
the practice as well as in the art of 
teaching. He could mention the Train- 
ing College for Women at Cambridge, 
where the young ladies who were mem- 
bers of the college went through a course 
of practice in the art of teaching equally 
as severe as that in any residential 
training college in the country. It was 
now under consideration, he knew, at 
Cambridge whether the University itsell 
should not institute a faculty whicl 
would give to persons successfully going 
through its course of instruction a certi- 
ficate that they were fitted in the art, as 
well as the theory, of teaching. Such 
persons would be as highly qualified for 
teaching in elementary schools as any of 
those who were trained in the training 
colleges. The right hon. Member for 
Rotherham, as well as the hon. Member 
for West Ham, had urged the impor- 
tance of some teachers being enabled to 
proceed abroad, where, for a time, they 
might prosecute their studies. They were 
now able to do that. Under Article 120 
of the Code a certain number—of course, 
not all, but the pick and cream—of the 
students in the training colleges were 
enabled to elect whether they should 
spend the third year at the college or go 
elsewhere to pursue ‘their studies. 
Under that article some of the teachers 
had been sent to France and Germany, 
and he believed the result of their train- 
ing there had been satisfactory in the 
highest degree. ‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
Several speakers had desired that there 
should be greater freedom in the teaching 
of class subjects. At present schools 
were restricted to the teaching of two 
class subjects, and it had been suggested 
that there should be permission to take 
a third when it was advisable to do so. 
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He was himself in favour of freedom, 
and where the managers of schools could 
conveniently teach a third class subject 
he should be disposed to relax the Code 
in this respect to enable them to do so. 
| ‘* Hear, hear !’’] He would ascertain 
whether it was not possible in the next 
revision of the Code to modify the article 
on this subject in the direction indicated. 
As to what had been said as to the 
advisability of the Reports of the Educa- 
tion Department being issued at an 
earlier period, he desired to point out 
that the earlier production of the Report 
depended, not only on the Department 
itself, but on other persons over whom 
the Department had no control, and who 
were dilatory in forwarding the infor- 
mation necessary for the preparation of 
the Report. He would, however, see 
what could be done. The right hon. 
Member for Rotherham had asked 
whether what had been described as the 
intermittent visits of the inspectors had 
been a success. They had been a great 
success. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] They were 
much appreciated by managers of schools, 
because the inspector became less of a 
judge and more of an adviser and friend. 

‘Hear, hear !’| Some hon. Members 
had asked him whether it was not possi- 
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the Council on Education, and would 
be pushed forward as far as possible, 
With regard to the inquiry about eye- 
sight, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
appointed a Departmental Committee in 
1894, and Mr. Brudenell Carter 
examined &,000 children in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. The Report of 
Mr. Carter had been sent with a circular 
to all the inspectors, and they had been 
asked to try and get similar experiments 
carried out in other parts of the country, 
If any hon. Gentleman wished to see 
the Report of Mr. Carter he should be 
glad to lay it on the Table. He thought 
he had now answered all the questions 
which had been submitted to him, 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) wished to call attention toa 
local case which involved an important 
general _ principle. Before the late 
change of Government the Town Council 
of Heywood, Lancashire, requested the 
Education Department to take steps for 
the formation of a School Board, and the 
requisite preliminary notice was accord- 
ingly sent down ; but before the issue of 
the final notice the change of Govern- 
ment came. Then the Church School 


ble to have written contracts between | party put pressure on the Department, 


managers and teachers of schools. As 
an old lawyer, his prejudices were in 
favour of written contracts, and he 
would certainly promise before the next 
revision of the Code that this matter 
should be considered. So far as he was 
at present advised, he did not see any 
objection to requiring that the contracts 
hetween the managers and teachers of 
schools should be at least in writing. As 
public money was expended in the 
salaries of teachers, and the manager of 
a school was, to some extent, a trustee 
of that public money, he did not see any 


in question should be in writing. He 
was afraid that the progress of the Blind 
and Deaf Act had not extended to the 
remoter country districts. The matter 
was still in rather an experimental stage. 
In London and some of the large centres 
of population a good deal was being 
done, but the time had not come when 
it was possible to adopt the same method 
in the remoter country districts. The 
subject, however, was engaging the 
earnest attention of the Committee of 
Sir J. Gorst. 








| accommodation , was 
hardship in providing that the contracts | 


which decided to defer further action till 
after the municipal elections in Novem- 
ber. Subsequently the town was polled, 
and there was a majority against a 
School Board, and the Department 
decided against its formation. But what 
were the facts of the case? The parents 
of as many as 193 children——the parents 
being nearly all Nonconformists — 
memorialised the Department for free 
places. What answer did they’ get! 
Why that there were 296 free places in 
existing schools, and therefore that the 
sufficient. But 
where were these places?! Why 172 
were ina Church of England School, and 
100 in a Roman Catholic School ; and 
when he asked the Vice President of the 
Council if the Department considered 
that to be suitable accommodation, the 
answer was ‘‘ Yes.’’ He protested in 
the name of Nonconformists against such 
a policy. What would Churchmen say 
if the conditions were reversed, and their 
children were forced into strictly Non- 
conformists and Roman Catholic Sehools ! 
They would protest against it, in the 
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interest of religious liberty and of educa. | carry out the law, whether he liked it 
tion also. Quite apart from religious|or not. When he came into office there 
considerations, the Education Depart-|wasa resolution of the Town Council of 
ment was blameable in this matter. | Heywood asking for a School Board, 
First of all, the schools named were a) and he was inundated by a large number 
mile away from the homes of the|of representations made by ratepayers, 
children, who had to run great risks in| who at an open town’s meeting had 
crossing the town. Then St. John’s| passed a resolution asking him not to 
School was objectionable for sanitary | appoint a School Board. ‘He thereupon 
reasons. The Inspector of Nuisances, ‘referred to the Act of Parliament to 
after a recent visit, said he had never ascertain what was his duty, and con- 
been in a more disgraceful place in his | cluded that his duty was to act in ac- 
life, and he (Mr. Williams) had received | cordance with the wishes of the people 
from an informant details which bore | of Heywood. In ordinary circumstances, 
out that statement, and which were so} no doubt the resolution passed by the 
disagreeable that he would not trouble | ‘Town Council would have been the 
the “House with them. As many as! _ proper and only evidence which the Vice 
20 children from the infants’ room were! President could have accepted of the 
at home ill, and a number from the | wishes of the people; but in this case, 
mixed school also, and no wonder ! Yet |as a resolution had been passed, he was 
that was one of the schools to which the! told, without notice, and as the rate- 
Department wished Nonconformist chil- | payers had disapproved of it, he thought 
dren to be forced to go. Nor was that|it was his duty to wait until the then 
the only unfit school in the town ;|approaching municipal election, which 
indeed, the school inspector said there | would show whether the people did or 
were only two fit schools in the whole/did not endorse the action of their 
district ; and the Methodist Free Church | Council. He intimated to the Town 
School had been ordered to be closed in | Council that that was the course which 
October. The managers had months ago|the Council on Education would pro- 
asked for a year of grace, but could get | bably take, and he was then waited upon 
no answer. Why? It was believed in| by a deputation from Heywood and dis- 
Heywood that the Department was/|cussed the matter with them. He told 
waiting to give the managers of the | them his only desire was to ascertain the 
Church School an opportunity for en-| wishes of the people, and that, if they 
larging}it, against the time when the | did not like to wait till the municipal 
Methodist School would be closed, and | election, they might easily ascertain the 
then there would not be a single un- | opinion of the people by means of a poll. 
denominational school in the town. | A poll was taken, with the result that 
Meanwhile the Nonconformist children | there voted in favour of a School Board 
were running about in the streets ; for| 1,257, and against 1,923, a majority 
their parents were determined not to | against of 666. He then decided to 
send tthem to the episcopal or Roman | wait for the election, and see whether 
Catholic Schools. He appealed to the | the new Town Council would endorse 
Vice President of the Council, as a/|the resolution of the old one. He was 
friend to both religious liberty and edu- | told that all the candidates for election 
cation, to review the whole situation, pledged themselves, if returned, to vote 
and, if he took a broad view of it, he|against the appointment of a School 
would come to the conclusion that! Board. As far as he knew, since then 
nothing but the erection of a good} the Town Council had never desired the 
Board School, or Schools, would prove | formation of a School Board. He must 
to be a satisfactory solution of the! say he thought in doing what he had 
problem. |done he was fulfilling the spirit of the 

Sir JOHN GORST was much;Act, and that he was simply doing 
obliged to the hon. Member for his ex- | his duty in trying to ascertain to the 
pression of faith in him by not moving a| best of ‘his ability “what were the wishes 
reduction of his salary, and would |of the people of Heywood. The further 
try to merit that faith. With regard to| statement made by the hon. Member 
the non-appointment of a School Board had taken him by surprise, except as to 
at Heywood, his duty was simply to| the question of accommodation. There 
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had been a question raised in Heywood 
about free places, and the Inspectors of 
the Department had visited Heywood 
and made a Report on the matter. It 
was the law that as long as there were 
free places available, even in a denomi- 
national school, the town could not be 
saddled with the cost of building further 
schools. As to the sanitary condition of 
the schools, and the picture which the 
hon. Member had drawn of the unfor- 
tunate condition of the youth of Hey- 
wood, that was a matter which, as he 
had said, took him by surprise. He 
would have the Report of the Inspector 
examined, and the allegation tested and 
considered. He could assure the hon. 
Member that it was the duty of the 
Committee of Council to see that the 
children were provided with proper and 
sanitary schools to which they could go, 
and that duty should be fully and effec- 
tually performed. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) called attention to 
the position of assistant clerks, pointing 
out that if they accepted promotion into 
the second division they lost a consider- 
able amount of salary. That deterred 
capable servants from accepting promo- 
tion. The grievance, he believed, was 
general in the Civil Service Depart- 
ments. There were 500 or more of these 
assistant clerks. A Treasury Minute 
said that their salaries should not be 
reduced on promotion, but on the other 
hand there was an Order in Council to 
the effect that the clerks in the second 
division should begin their work at a 
lower salary, and this Order in Council 
overrode the Treasury Minute. The 
result was that these efficient but un- 
fortunate men lost £40 or £50 a year if 
they accepted promotion. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid), 
speaking of the defects of the system of 
elementary education in England from 
a Scotch point of view, pointed out that 
the amount earnable under the Scotch 
Code was greater than under the English 
Code The proportion of “infants” in 
attendance at school was greater in 
England than in Scotland. But in 
Scotland children were kept at school 
much later, and the older the children 
the larger the grant they earned. Still, 
in Scotland only 14s. 6d. could be ob- 
tained for infants, while in England the 
grant for infants was 17s. Parents in 


Sir J. Gorot. 
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England should be encouraged to allow 
their children to remain at school longer. 
Unless they were willing to sacrifice 
their children’s earnings for a year or two 
longer, as Scotch parents did, the same 
results could not be attained, either in 
the education of the child or the amount 
of the grant earned by the schools. The 
superior education given in Scotland 
cost less than the inferior education 
given in England. Scotland was also 
ahead of England in the matter of the 
supply of teachers. There were 8,706 
certified teachers in Scotland ; 50,069 in 
England, but England should have 
63,000 in order to bring its supply of 
teaching up to the proportion of Scotland. 
In England 3,791 fresh teachers were 
required last year, but only 2,100 were 
turned out, or only about half the 
number required to keep pace with the 
waste. What was the use of spending 
£7,000,000 annually on education unless 
they had plenty of teachers properly 
trained always on supply? They cer- 
tainly could not get full value for their 
money; they could not have efficient 
teachers or efficient teaching unless their 
supply of teachers was equal to the 
demand. He, therefore, thought the 
time had come for the establishment of 
State training colleges for teachers. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) hoped that teachers would be 
given a right of appeal to the Educa- 
tion Department from the decisions of 
managers. The right hon. Gentleman 
had promised to consider whether it 
would be possible to draw up a form of 
agreement between teachers and mana- 
gers which would give teachers a certain 
amount of protection. But he hardly 
thought they would prove a valuable 
concession unless it was accompanied by 
a right of appeal to the Education 
Department. Teachers complained of 
the extraneous duties—duties having no 
relation whatever to education— which 
they were called upon by managers 
to perform. It was true that those 
duties were not in all cases compulsory, 
but in a large number of cases they 
were practically compulsory, for the 
teacher knew that he could not retain 
his position unless he performed them. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give the teacher the right of 
appeal, and thus put down a system 
under which in addition to teaching in 
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school, which taxed all their energies, 
they were practically compelled by 
managers, on whom their livelihood 
depended, to perform duties having no 
relation whatever to the work of teaching. 
He regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not able to deal this year with 
the question of Continuation Schools. 
When the right hon. Gentleman found 
himself able to deal with that question, 
he would have a great opportunity of 
making an undying name for himself, 
because he could not introduce into the 
field of education a reform more bene- 
ficial than the establishment of Continua- 
tion Schools on a thoroughly unsectarian 
basis. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) desired to associate himself 
with the demand for the establishment 
of “Continuation Schools” a name 
which, better than ‘“ Evening Schools,” 
illustrated the nature of the educational 
work they were designed to perform. 
He was quite sure that the secret of the 
success of some of our European com- 
petitors lay in the fact that they had 
realised more completely than we had 
the necessity of continuing by means of 
Continuation Schools, the work done in 
the day schools. He had to express his 
satisfaction that they were now discussing 
the Education Department, relieved of 
the nightmare of the late Liberal dis- 
pensation. Although the Voluntary 
Schools naturally laboured under a keen 
sense of disappointment at the legislative 
failure of the Session, and still awaited 
the good things which he believed they 
would yet receive from this Parliament, 
they appreciated the benefits resulting 
to them from the great and beneficent 
change which had taken place in the 
administration of the Education Depart- 
ment. An intolerable strain was put 
upon the Voluntary Schools by the 
notorious circular, No. 321, issued by 
the late Vice-President of the Council. 
All the Board Schools had to do, in order 
to fulfil the requirements—necessary or 
unnecessary—demanded of them by the 
Education Department was to appeal 
to the capacious and unlimited pockets 
of the ratepayers; but the Voluntary 
Schools had only their own limited and 
slender resources to fall back upon. 
Under existing circumstances the Volun- 
tary Schools were often placed in a dis- 
advantageous position. He, forone, how- 
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ever, desired to express his thanks to 
the right hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sented the Education Department in that 
House for the ungrudging and generous 
spirit he had shown in his desire to meet 
the legitimate claims of the Voluntary 
Schools. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman had recognised that the 
Voluntary Schools wereentitled toreceive 
from the Government of the day some- 
thing more than a bare and niggardly 
recognition, that they were entitled, 
indeed, to generous recognition from the 
Government and the people alike. Not- 
withstanding the disabilities under 
which the Voluntary system had 
laboured during the last 25 years, and 
notwithstanding the comparatively 
greater advantages enjoyed by the Board 
Schools, the Voluntary Schools remained 
to-day more popular, and were more 
largely patronised by the people generally, 
than the Board Schools. [‘ Hear,hear!” } 
Both classes of schools worked under the 
same system, the same Code, under the 
same inspection, and under similar pro- 
tection. In both also similar instruction 
was given, and the only difference 
between them was that the Board 
Schools had not only the Government 
grant to rely upon, but also the unlimited 
resources of the local rates, while the 
Voluntary Schools beyond the Govern- 
ment grant depended upon the freely 
given private contributions of those who 
upheld the Voluntary principle. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] In all other respects both the 
Voluntary and the Board Schools 
worked as he had stated, under the same 
system and observed the same condi- 
tions. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said 
the Voluntary Schools had no Cowper- 
Temple Clause such as that to which the 
Board Schools were subject. 

*Mr. FOSTER said that full pro- 
tection was given to the claims 
of conscience in the Voluntary Schools, 
and that Nonconformists laboured 
under no- grievance whatever in 
having to send their children to them. 
If there was any grievance imposed at 
all it was on the other side ; for, in many 
cases, School Boards had been planted, at 
heavy and unnecessary cost to the local 
ratepayers, in districts where Voluntary 
Schools already adequately served the 
purposes of elementary education, 
[‘Hear, hear!”] He was glad the 
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Education Vote had been brought on this 
year at a time, and at a period of the 
Session, to permit of full discussion. He 
hoped the new spirit in which the Edu- 
cation Department was being adminis- 
tered would not only be an encouragement 
to the Voluntary Schools to continue in 
the good work they were doing, but that 
in the next Session of Parliament the 
Department would be clothed with fresh 
authority to do justice to these schools. 
[| Hear, hear ! ” 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) said he wished to ask the Vice 
President a question as to the position 
of the considerable number of School 
Boards which had failed to claim the 
special supplementary grant under Sec- 
tion 97 of the Act of 1870. The figures 
in the return as to the amount of un- 
claimed grants owing to certain School 
Boards did not agree with those of the 
Estimates under sub-head K. The Vote 
was for £26,000, while the return showed 
that over £40,000 would be required, 
and he desired to know if it could be 
explained. In answer to questions which 
he had put, the right hon. Gentleman 
had pledged himself with regard to the 
payment of the second year’s arrears. 

Sir J. GORST said that the hon. 
Member was putting pledges into his 
mouth which he had never made. Had 
the hon. Member the reports of his 
speeches 1 
*Mr. CHANNING said that he had 
not, but his memory was perfectly clear. 
Leaving aside the question of the two years, 
which he should raise again and take a 
Division upon when Report was reached, 
he wished to draw the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the actual wording 
of Section 97 of the Act of 1870. He 
had consulted legal authorities and was 
wivised that there was no possible doubt 
that that wording gave a_ statutory 
claim to the School Boards in respect 
of any past year in which a 3d. rate 
for the annual expenses actually paid 
to the treasurer of such Board 
amounted to less than 7s. 6d. per 
head. His attention had been called to 
a circular letter issued by the Depart- 
ment in 1881, which expressly laid down 
the rule that, under Section 97, the De- 
partment would not deal with any more 
than the current and the immediately 
preceding year. He wished to know 
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had been obtained as to the interpreta- 
tion of this Section 97, whether this 
circular letter was held by the Law 
Officers to bar, in any way, the right of 
the School Boards to claim arrears? The 
amount which had been unclaimed was 
between £12,000 and £14,000 a year; 
and the items were owing, in many cases, 
to poor villages. It was extremely 
hard that poor villages should be denied 
the statutory right merely because the 
attention of some School Boards had 
not been drawn to the relief afforded by 
Section 97. 

Sir J. GORST: The hon. Member is 
most unreasonable. He has suddenly 
sprung upon me, without notice, an 
extremely difficult legal and financial 
question. He has not even the materials 
of his own case by him; and he puts 
into my mouth pledges which I never 
made and intentions which I never had. 
All the answer IT can give him is that, 
if he will make his representations by 
letter, so that they can be considered by 
the advisers of the Department, any- 
thing to which any School Board in the 
country is legally entitled shall be paid. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN of 


Ways anp MEAans, 

2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £514,795, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Department of Science and Art, 
and of the various Establishments connected 
therewith.” 

*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS drew at- 
tention to the allocation of museum 
grants throughout the kingdom. The 
sums devoted to Scotland and Treland 
were not grudged, because the work to 
which they were devoted was of enor- 
mous educational value; but if the 
Government could extend to Wales the 
benefits of the museum grant, a great 
amount of good would be done. At the 
present time there was no central place 
in Wales where works of art could be 
collected, but the sympathetic declara- 
tions which had already been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman encouraged 
him to hope that something would be 
done. At present Wales had no capital 


whether the advice of the Law Officers | and no museum, but he suggested that 
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the example with regard to the Univer- 
sity Colleges for Wales should be followed 
and the question submitted tv arbitration. 
The grant was first made, and then it 
was referred to arbitration to decide 
where the University Colleges should be 
located. The settlement so arrived at 
had been accepted on all hands by the 
Welsh people. His object in rising was 
not to raise a Debate, but to make an 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
follow the precedent of 1882. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE called attention to 
the great waste in the inspectorships 
under the Department. Why should 
the inspection of drawing in village 
schools not be done by the ordinary 
inspectors of the Education Depart- 
ment? Those inspectors had already 
qualified to, inspect the needlework of 
girls, and he thought they might do the 
same for the drawing of village boys. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would look without delay into this waste. 
The second question which he wished 
to ask was whether the Department 
were going to take, what he thought 
a very desirable step, and abolish the 
evening examinations for boys’ schools 
during the next-Session. He thought 
that these evening examinations were 
most unsuitable for boys and girls, and 
he did hope that the Department would 
consider the necessity of conducting these 
examinations in’ the day time. The 
third point which he wished to 
raise was the desirability of having 
the minutes of the Department presented 
to Parliament and published without 
delay. There were many far less im- 
portant Papers brought before them in 
the regular way. 

Mr. AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL 
(Fife, W.) called attention to the 
lamentable cutting down of the expendi- 
ture upon museums and the circulation 
of works of art in different parts of the 
country. He said that in this direction 
alone £4,740 had been cut off from the 
expenditure of last year. In one item, 
works of art, there was a decrease 
shown of £3,000. It was not for him 
to pose as a patron of art, but when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer showed 
his willingness to protect the works of 
art belonging toindividuals heshould have 
thought that he would have encouraged 
expenditure for all parts of the country. 
On turning over to the next page he 
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found an item which excited in him, as 
a Scotchman, fierce indignation. Every- 
body knew that Edinburgh got less than 
its share of public money for the pur- 
poses with which they were now dealing, 
yet he found that a saving of £1,000 
had been effected for the Edinburgh 
Museum. He thought that some explana- 
tion should be given why there should 
be this reduction in the capital of Scot- 
land, a city visited by people from all parts 
of Scotland and all parts of the world. Its 
museum was entitled to be well equipped 
and well maintained. He did not think 
that it was right or the time when the 
revenues of the country were in so 
prosperous a condition, to stint the great 
metropolis of the north. He saw that 
for the Dublin museum there was a 
reduction of £900. He thought that 
was a melancholy exhibition of mean- 
ness. It could not be said that the 
money might not be well spent and it 
certainly called for explanation. He 
was sorry to think that this should be the 
first outcome of the reforming zeal of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY said he was 
anxious to direct attention to the con- 
ditions attaching to the promotion of 
certain assistant clerks whose salaries 
were covered by this Vote. It appeared 
that these assistant clerks commenced at 
an annual salary of £80, which might 
be increased to a maximum of £150. 
These clerks were not infrequently recom- 
mended for promotion to a higher grade, 
and he was informed that although their 
salary in the lower grade might be £150, 
they had t> re-commence in the next 
grade at £70. He had a statement 
with regard to two of these clerks which 
showed that in one case it would take the 
clerk seventeen years to catch uptohis old 
salary ; while in the other case it would 
take sixteen years. He asked for some 
explanation of this extraordinary 
arrangement, remarking that in every 
other class a clerk on promotion com- 
menced at the salary at which he left off 
in the lower grade or at a salary some- 
what higher. He most emphatically 
endorsed the recommendation of the hon. 
Member for Somerset, that the Minutes 
of the Science and Art Department 
ought to be placed before the House in 
an official manner. At _ present it 
appeared the Department could make 
whatever changes it pleased with the 
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payment of its grants without the matter 


coming up for revision by the House. | 
He had a paper before him which revised 


the whole system of grants to the Science 
Schools. He admitted that the change 


in this case was in the right direction. | 


It purported to abolish payment by 


results, and to substitute payment on) 


the average attendance. But he had 
very great doubts whether the amount 
which would be paid under the new 
Minute would reach the amount paid 
under the old plan. It seemed, on the 
face of it, that the maximum amount 
which could be taken by a successful 
student who produced the most satis- 
factory results would be 30s., against 


£2 paid for an ordinary pass under the | 
He should have been | 


old arrangement. 
glad before the circular was put in force 
to have had the advice of those best 
qualified by experience to give it, and 
he could not understand why the 
Minute had not been circulated in some 
official form so that it could have been 
brought up for revision if neeessary. 


Some doubt existed as to the meaning of | 
Clause 5 of the Minute, and it would be | 


a source of satisfaction to managers and 
teachers if the interpretation that it 
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School Boards, all declared that it was 
utterly impossible, in the short school 
life of a child, to teach the large number 
of subjects required by the Science and 
Art Department, and teach them with 
that degree of efficiency required by the 
art masters recently appointed as in- 
spectors by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Great anxiety was now felt by 
many inspectors in the Science and Art 
Department, men appointed some years 
ago, and who, in some instances, resigned 
lucrative appointments in order to accept 
service under the Department, believing 
that they would be secured in their offices 


'so long as they satisfactorily discharged 


their duties. One-third of these officers 
were dismissed by thelate Vice President, 
and in the following year a second one- 
third were removed. Now the remaining 
one-third were told that in August next 
they must terminate their engagements, 
but he believed that some hope was enter- 
tained, at all events by many of them, 


that some provision might still be made 


for them in the Department. He felt 
that the Department ought now to be in 
a position to state definitely to these 


officers whether or not their tenure of 
| office would be continued. A fair claim 


meant merely that one registered attend-|might be made out for some of these 
ance might not count for grants both | officers who had discharged their duties 
from the Education and Science and Art | thoroughly well, and he hoped the De- 
Departments could be officially confirmed. | partment might see its way to retain 


Another Minute of the Department 
which he submitted ought to have been 
brought officially before the House 
gave increased payments for the 
teaching of drawing in elementary 
schools. An admirable feature of this 
Minute was that in regard to those very 
small schools, where ridiculous grants of 
3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s., had been paid for 
drawing, it was provided that there 
should be a minimum grant of £1, and 
that sums of 20s., 25s., or 30s., might 
be paid in addition to or instead of the 
ordinary grants, in order that there might 
be a reasonable amount with which to 
work these small schools. He urged the 
desirability of introducing the system of 
intermittent inspection in connection 
with drawing. He also urged upon the 
Vice President the necessity for revising 
the syllabus for drawing in elementary 
schools. It was true there was an alter- 
native syllabus, which was supposed tc 
be used in the very small schools, but 
teachers, managers, and members of 


Mr. Ernest Gray. 





their services. He concluded by thanking 
the Vice President for-the evident desire 
he had shown, both in the Education 
Department circular and in the circulars 
of the Science and Art Department to 
get rid of the cast-iron fetters of payment 
by results, and to base the grants, not on 
work accomplished in a given space of 
time, and forgotten almost immediately, 
but on the more rational system of 
steady and continuous work by well- 
organised science classes under properly 
certificated and trained teachers, resting 
assured that work so carried out would 
have in the long run more beneficial 
results than those accomplished by any 
system of cramming. 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) 
said he would like to ask a question 
with regard to the last item in the Vote, 
with regard to the Appropriations in Aid. 
It appeared that there was a considerable 
falling off in the amount received for the 
attendances in the schools and museums. 
Altogether there was a falling off of 
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£2,000, and he had no doubt the Vice 


President would explain it. 
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GeneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
_Haverfordwest)said they hadhad from the 


*Mr YOXALL contended that there! Vice President whatpractically amounted 


was no proper method of promotion from 
the school to the inspectorate, and hoped 
due weight would be given to the claims 
of qualified teachers when the appoint- 


ment of 20 or 30 new inspectors, which | 


he believed was in contemplation, was 
made. 
would be given to the question of in- 
spection of drawing. He suggested that 
a better system than the present would 
be that drawing in public elementary 
schools should be inspected by the same 
persons, and at the same time, as were 
the ordinary subjects of instruction. It 
had been argued that inspectors should 
be appointed in the future who had some 
knowledge of art. The work, more par- 
ticularly of drawings on paper, was sent 
to the Science and Art Department, and 
therefore the amount of knowledge of 
drawing required of the inspector would 
he comparatively small, and any errors 
would he rectified by the Department 
itself. The present system, whereby a 
special inspector visited the school for 
purposes of art examination, was a very 
expensive one. One of the great vices 
of our educational system was the 
separation and the kind of rivalry which 
existed between Whitehall and South 
Kensington, and he urged the necessity of 
the amalgamation of the Science and Art 
Department with the Education Depart- 
ment. The present want of co-ordination, 
and theignorance of what theother depart- 
ment was doing, or was going to do, 
resulted in a very unsatisfactory system 
of administration. He thought the two 
departments should be under the same 
permanent head. He did not know a 
single Government Department which 
received so much criticism and so much 
dispraise as did the Science and Art 
Department. He did not quite know 
why that should be so. His observation 
of the Science and Art Department 
went to show that there was industry 
there, and a desire to do things in the 
right way, and to bring about reforms as 
quickly as might be safe. Everywhere, 
however, they would find the impression 
that the directorate of that Department, 
and its whole system, was open to grave 
objection, and he could not but think 
that this would be obviated by the 
amalgamation he suggested. 


VOL. XLII. [rourtH series. | 


He hoped that full consideration , 


to a promise that when Wales had 
selected a capital the claims of Wales 
should be considered in regard to a mu- 
seum. Pending that decision, however, 
might they not ask that Wales should 
have an equivalent expenditure, so that 
loan collections might be provided for edu- 
cational purposes. The Welsh claimed 
that they were quite as ready to avail 
themselves of every opportunity of educa- 
tion as the Scotch. They asked, there- 
fore, that they might at least have the 
samead vantages sothat their people might 
benefit by the study of these loan collec- 
tions. When the seiection of a capital 
had been made it would be time to 
consider the establishment of a museum. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomeryshire) said he should like to see 
in several centres of Wales loan collec- 
tions from South Kensington of book- 
binding, musical instruments, architec- 
tural ornaments, and other objects of 
that class. In the matter of the plastic 
arts their countrymen had not the oppor- 
tunities for study which they required. 
The natural genius of the people required 
development to be fruitful. He thought 
the question of a capital was one which 
might very well be deferred for future 
consideration ; but, in the meantime, in 
the different centres there should be 
provided additional means of  instruc- 
tion. 

Str J. GORST said the discussion on 
this Vote had begun and ended by an 
appeal for a museum for Wales—an 
appeal which he had listened to with 
great sympathy last year and on the 
present occasion. He could assure the 
hon. Member who had last spoken that 
if educational centres of Wales would 
make their wishes in regard to the circu- 
lation of any particular objects known 
to the Science and Art Department they 
would receive every consideration. The 
chief character of the museums under 
the Science and Art Department was 
educational, and they were not intended 
to be rivals to the British Museum, 
which was one of antiquities and works 
which were national possessions. To 
promote education was their beginning 
and their end. What he understood 
was that the people of Wales desired 
something more than a mere share 
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in the circulation of objects that were 
circulated over the whole of the country, 
and that they desired that objects 
of peculiar interest to Welsh people 
should be circulated in the Principality. 
As he had said last year, the great diffi- 
culty of making a grant for a University 
for Wales was that there was at present 


noeducational centrein that Principality. | 
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and a notice had been sent to them 
informing them that they might reckon 
on remaining in their offices for six 
months from August 31. He could only 
say that he was most anxious to deal as 
considerately and leniently as he could 
with these gentlemen. An hon. Gentle- 
man had asked a Question about the 
appropriation in aid, why it had been 





Until the Welsh people had made up| reduced. This was only an estimate, 
their minds where the educational centre| and the estimate for this year was 
was to be he could not, with any hope| smaller than the estimate for last year, 
of success, go to the Treasury and ask | which was too high. Both those sums 
for a grant for that purpose. No one | were only estimates, and no conclusion 
was more alive than he was to the great | was to be drawn from them. 

waste of public money that was involved) Mr. CALDWELL thought that 
in the inspection of drawings in Wales,|a more unsatisfactory answer to the 
but that was one result of the withdrawal | question put to the right hon. Gen- 
of the Education Bill. With regard to|tleman by the Member for West Fife 
the circulation of theobjectsof artatSouth | with regard to the money set apart for 
Kensington, he thought that it would} works of art could not have been given. 
be better to expend money in circulating | He was surprised that this year should 
what we had rather than to spend it in| have been selected for reducing by 25 per 
increasing our stock. When better ar-|cent. the sum allocated on these Esti- 
rangements had been made for circulat-| mates for that purpose. There was a 
ing those objects of art throughout the | large surplus, a large part of which was 
country those objects would be rendered | being given to a particular class of 
far more useful than they were at pre-| the community, and yet this opportunity 
sent for the education of the people, and | was taken for reducing, by 25 per cent., 
in that case their efforts in that direction | the sum that was allowed last year in 
would be more successful than they had | connection with works of art. He cer- 
been. Reference had been made to the| tainly thought that a division ought to 
number of inspectors, but he regretted | be taken on this point. Very good care 
to say that he could not see his way at| was taken, he noticed, not to make any 
present to making any increase in the | reduction so far as England was con- 
number of that very worthy class of public | cerned, while £1,000 was taken from 
servants. It was not an uncommon thing | Scotland and £900 from Ireland. The 
to appoint temporary inspectors when| museum in Edinburgh only received 
their services were immediately required | £11,715, while the museum in Dublin 
hut he would undertake that the cases | got £20,315. Thus Scotland did not 
of the gentleman referred to should be) receive her proper share. She ought to 
laid before the Secretary to the Treasury, | have £11,000 more, and that ought to 
who would no doubtconsider themin due} go to the City of Glasgow. If that 
course. Two-thirds of the temporary in-|,further sum was granted, it would not 
spectors had been practically turned | increase Scotland’s share to more than 
into permanent inspectors by the right|the right proportion; and if it 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Rother-| was given to Glasgow, it would dis- 
ham. With regard to the remaining | tribute the money better over Scotland. 
one-third, they were still in the service of | Then there was a National Art Train- 
the Department ; but, until the House | ing School in London. Why should 
had decided the nature of the legislation} there not be similar institutions for 
to be passed with regard to education, it | Scotland and Ireland? He moved, in 
was impossible for him to make any/| conclusion, to reduce the Vote by the 
more permanent appointments, because|sum of £100 in respect of purchases for 
it was quite uncertain how many and| museums and the circulation of objects 
what kind of inspectors would be re-/ of science and art. 

quired. Therefore, the remaining one-/ Mr. LEW1Sthought that a retrograde 
third were likely to continue to hold | step had been taken by the Department 
office temporarily for some time longer, | of Science and Art. Large sections of 


Sir J. Gorst. 
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the population were interested in the|not be deprived of its fair share of these 
purchase and circulation of artistic and| objects of art, he thought that, in the 
scientific objects. The matter, for| interest of the general taxpayer, he was 
example, was of great interest to those | justified in taking the course he had 
who were being educated in technical|done. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

classes and schools. He wished to ask| Mr. ACLAND confessed that he had 
whether the extension of those classes | heard the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
had not caused a very much larger|tleman with great surprise. He could 
demand for the circulation of articles|not understand the extraordinary argu- 
from the museums for educational|ment of the Secretary to the Treasury 
purposes ! that because successive Governments, 
*Tu~ SECRETARY to tHe TREA- | and poorer Governments than the present 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanpury, Preston) | one, had been content to keep this Vote 
wished to explain how it was that there | at its present figure, therefore they should 
had been a reduction in the item to} suddenly knock off, at one fell swoop, 
which the Amendment related. With|25 per cent. because not enough of the 
respect to the grants for Science and | collection was circulated. Why not take 
Art generally, he did not think any | steps to have more circulated and still 
complaint could be brought against the| keep the sum of money granted to the 
Government, because those grants had | centre which fed the provinces the same 
heen considerably increased. There was, |as it was before? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 
in fact an increase of nearly £36,000, on| This collection was intended to assist in 
the Vote, and additional grants to about | every possible way the development of 
the same amount had also been made to| industrial art in this country, whether 
the British Museum bya Supplementary |in London, or Dublin, or Edinburgh. 
Vote in March and another this month. | By all means encourage the circulation 
The charge against the Government | far beyond the one-thirtieth if they could 
of neglecting science and art could | doso effectively, but he would remind the 
not, therefore, be maintained. As|Committee that the very princes of their 
the demands under the Vote under con- | artists and designers, the men who tovk 
sideration were very large, it had been his | the lead in a large part of their artistic 
duty to ascertain what item of the Vote|and executive work, were constantly in 
was really the weakest, and he had come | South Kensington receiving every kind 
to the conclusion that from the point of | of assistance from the museum so that 
view of the general taxpayer the weakest |they might distribute their knowledge 
item was the South Kensington purchase and information and help all over the 
grant. The object of the grant was to en-| country. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He should 
courage education generally throughout | like to empanel a Committee of artists, 
the country, but he had found that the|many of whom were favourable to the 
large sums which were generally voted for | present Government, and ask them what 
South Kensington Museum were pang ¢ “ores thought of the present proposal. 
pended upon the accumulation and|He knew ‘the doctrine of the Treasury 
collection of art objects in London. | was to hit South Kensington when there 
The object of the grant was not the|was a chance, and he had had some 
formation of a great collection for | acquaintance with an attempt to reduce 
London only, the intention of the Legis-| this Vote. But he ventured to say to 
lature sbeing to benefit the country at large. the Secretary to the Treasury of those 
The collection ought to be essentially a | days that the purchase Vote was about 
circulating one, of which the provinces | }the most important Vote they had, 
should have their full proportion, in order |inasmuch as the sum, a comparatively 
that technical education throughout the | small sum, was devoted to the accumu- 
country might be stimulated. It was|lation of treasures which would be of 
because he found that that object was | infinite value in a country which 
not being attained that he reduced the | depended for its very existence upon the 
Vote, and, until he could get somejsuccess of its commerce and industry. 
promise Stone the Science yee Art | “‘Hear, liear!’’] If they compared 
Department that the provinces should | what they did in this way with what was 
not be neglected, and that technical | done i in other countries, it would be found 
education throughout the country should | that they were very far behind, even 
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without the reduction 
The feeling on this matter outside the 
House was much stronger than it was 
inside the House, and he sincerely hoped 
that before another year came round 
some effort would be made to restore 
this Vote. He did not think it was 
creditable to the House or to the Gov- 
ernment that this opportunity should 
have been taken to reduce this particular 
Vote. The Votes for the British Museum 
and the Natural History Museum 
remained as they were, and, though 
he should not like to see one farthing 
taken from the Natural History Museum, 
he would, if he were asked which was 
the most essential to the industrial and 
commercial welfare of the country, cer- 
tainly say the South Kensington 
Museum. He thought the action of 
the Government deserved a strong pro- 
test from all who were interested in the 
development of their commercial pro- 
gress. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
*Sir J. LUBBOCK pointed out to the 
right hon. Member for Rotherham 
that,,so far from the Vote for the British 
Museum remaining as it was, there was 
a reduction of £30,000. 


Mr. ACLAND said the Secretary to 
the Treasury prided himself on the fact 
that he had given more to the British 
Museum. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK thought the Sec- 


retary to the Treasury must have acci- 


dentally transposed the Votes. The 
Science and Art Department Vote was 
increased by £35,940, but the British 
Museum Vote was reduced £30,000. 

Mr. ACLAND: I made my sstate- 
ment on the authority of the Secretary 
to the Treasury. 


*Mr. HANBURY said that his obser- | 


vations had reference to the whole period 
during which the present Government 
had been in office. 
Art Department Vote was increased by 
£35,940, irrespective of a supplementary 
grant of £20,000 last spring ; and the 
decrease of £30,421 on the British 
Museum was apparent only, being due 
to the fact that last year the present 
Government obtained a supplementary 
grant of £30,421, of which £28,000 was 
for purchases. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said the real 
fact was that in the Estimates, while the 
amount appertaining to the Science and 
Art branch had increased, that for the 
British Museum had decreased. He 


JA/r. Acland. 
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quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Rotherham in rather regretting that this 
amount should be diminished, but at 
the same time it would be an_ illogical 
proceeding to reduce it further in order 
to mark their disapprobation of its 
being reduced at all. That, however, 
would be the effect of the Amendment, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite having 
expressed their opinions—in which toa 
considerable extent he concurred—he 
hoped they would not consider it neees- 
sary to go to a division on an Amend- 
ment the adoption of which would only 
have the effect of aggravating still 
further the evil of which they com- 
plained. [{‘ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS observed 
that to move a reduction was the only 
way by which hon. Members could mark 
their sense of what they considered 
objectionable. The Secretary to the 
Treasury had said his object in propos- 
ing a reduction all round in this Vote 
was to increase the circulation in the 
provinces of the stores of valuable 
articles now in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, so that they might 
have their fair share of participa- 
tion in these treasures. That was 
a most important and admirable object, 
but the way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman set about that was by 
holding his hand, financially, in terrorem 
over the Vice President of the Council. 
He endeavoured, apparently, to terrify 
the Vice President into circulating these 
objects about the country. He wanted 
to ask the Vice President why that 
object had not been successful? The 
Secretary to the Treasury had actually 
deemed it necessary to reduce this Vote 
all round for the purpose of terrifying 
the Education Department into a more 
active fulfilment of its duties. He 
should like to know whether the Educa- 
cation Department, in consequence of 
that threat, had taken any and, if so, 
what steps for the purpose of obtaining 
a better circulation of these articles in 
the provinces. It appeared to him that 
& representation on the part of the 
Treasury to the Vice President on aques- 
tion of this kind ought to have had as 
good an effect as the cutting down of the 
Vote in all directions. With regard to 


| the British Museum there was not the 
|slightest doubt the amount had been 


very considerably reduced. But he 


‘ventured to think that the decrease 
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which had taken place in South 
Kensington, Dublin, Edinburgh, and 


Bethnal Green required a better justifi- 
cation than the one which had been 
offered by the right hon. Gentleman. 


He might have reduced one con- 
siderable item for the purpose of 
drawing the special attention of 


the Education Department to it, but 
instead of that he had chosen to cut 
down the Vote all round. The 
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with the circulation of those objects, 
which contributed to the education of 
the people, it seemed to him the action 


of the Government in making a 
relatively small set-off against the 


great increase in the earlier part of 
the Vote did not call for the very severe 
animadversion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Rotherham. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon 


port said he had tried to ascertain why 


object the right hon. Gentleman had in| there should be a considerable reduction 


view could 


have been accomplished |in the amount expended on objects of 


without doing this, and having regard to|art at a time when there was a larger 


the immense importance of the question 
that had been raised, and the fact that 
a precedent was being set for the future 
which would be the reverse of beneficial 
to education in this country, he hoped 
the Amendment would be pressed to a 
division. 

Viscount CRAN BORN E (Rochester) 
thought there was considerable point in 
his right hon. Friend’s explanation that 
if the vote for the Science and Art 
Department had been increased very 
largely in one direction it was necessary 
to make—he would not say a quid pro 
quo—-in another direction, but some kind 
of a reduction. The right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite said they could not help 
the increase in the earlier part of the 
Vote as it was an automatic increase. 
But it came out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers, whether it was an automatic 
increase or not, and when a large increase 
took place in one part a reduction might 
be necessary in other parts of the Vote. 
When people talked about an end to the 
circulation of works of art throughout 
the country they ought to be a little 
more precise. The fact that new works 
of art had not been purchased did not 
put a stop to the circulation of works 
throughout the country. It was quite 
clear from the Vote that the expenses of 
the circulation of these objects had 
not diminished ; therefore the same 
process of distribution through the 
country and the raising the moral tone 
of the people and improving _ their 
technical education by the circulation of 
works of art still continued. The only 
process that was temporarily arrested 
was the piling up of works of art in the 
South Kensington Museum.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It appeared a reasonable thing 
that such purchases should be made 
gradually and not necessarily every 
year, and as there was no interference 


financial surplus than we had had for 
many years. The only reason he had 
heard was that the distribution of works 
of art and objects of interest was carried 
out in an ignorant way. Patterns for 
lacemaking had, he found, been sent to 
districts where the people were chiefly 
employed in the iron trade. The distri- 
bution should be carried out on better 
principles, but the purchase of art 
treasures should not be starved, as it was 
a matter in which this country stood 
lower than any other country in the 
world. 

Mr. WARNER said there might be 
defects of administration, such as that 
of sending lace patterns to an_ iron 
working district, but there was no reason 
for diminishing the purchase of objects 
of art or scientific interest for distribu- 
tion, or why they should not improve the 
method of distribution and collection. 

Mr. HERMON HODGE (Oxon, 
Henley) said it was of great importance 
that the country should understand on 
what principle objects of art were circu- 
lated. He suggested that localities which 
had applied for them should see that they 
got what they wanted. 

Mr. BURNS (Battersea) said the 
opinion that the authorities of South 
Kensington Museum did not do their 
work as well as they ought to seemed 
to be generally entertained on both sides 
of the House. [“ Hear, hear!”] <A 
gentleman who knew a great deal of 
South Kensington, said to him recently 
that where it was not a nest of nepotism 
it was a jungle of jobbery. [Laughter.} 
He would not venture to use language 
so strong as that in reference to the 
museum, but he believed it contained 25 
per cent. more officials than were neces- 
sary, while the departments which really 
did the work were undermanned. What 





was wanted was the separation of the 
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sheep from the goats—{/aughter|—and 
there were probably more goats browsing 
on the heights of well-rewarded incom- 
petency and inefficiency at South Ken- 
sington than in any other Government 
Department. [Zaughter.| He did not 
object to ofticialism at South Kensington 
being taught its duty, but he objected 
to that object being attained by dimin- 
ishing the grant for technical instruc- 
tion, and he therefore could not vote for 
the Amendment. [“ Hear, hear ! ”] 
But he suggested the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
management and administration of the 
museum ; and if the Secretary of the 
Treasury honoured him by electing him 
chairman of that committee—|/laughter] 
—he would undertake to get rid of a 
number of deadhead officials and bring 
about a substantial reduction in the 
expenditure. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”} 


(Question put, “That Item F (Purchases 
for Museums and Circulation), be reduced 
by £100 :”—( Mr. Caldwell.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 47 ; 
Noes, 115.—( Division List, No. 329.) 


Mr. CALDWELL moved “ That 
Item K (Edinburgh Museum of Science 
and Art) be reduced by £100” as a 
protest against the reduction of the sum 
granted for the Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs) said that the Government de- 
fended the reduction of the grant to this 
museum on the ground that facilities 
must be given for the circulation of the 
exhibits through the provinces. He be- 
lieved that the reverse of that policy 
was necessary if these connections were 
to be made a real benefit to the country. 
But if the circulation of the exhibits 
were insisted on, then some provision 
for their carriage ought to be made. 
In respect of the Edinburgh Museum, 
there was no provision in the Vote 
for carriage. Therefore the argument 
of the Government that it was neces- 
sary to reduce the grant to the museum 
fell to the ground. In any case 
the grant to the Edinburgh Museum was 
on a very modest scale as compared with 
the grant to the London Museum. Many 


students had to travel to London to! 


prosecute their studies because the re- 
sources of the Edinburgh Museum were 
not large enough ; and that was a great 


Mr. Burns. 
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grievance. If no provision was to be 
made for Glasgow, the Edinburgh 
Museum ought at least to be maintained 
inan efficient condition. 

Mr. R. B. MARTIN (Worcester, 
Droitwich) asked why, when the per- 
sonal salary of the director was £750 
maximum, £800 was asked for. 

Sir J. GORST said that the expenses 
of carriage, packing, and repairs were to 
be found under the head of F10, and 
not in the Edinburgh Museum Vote at 
all. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: But 
there is no circulation from Edinburgh 
Museum at all. 

Sir J. GORST: If there is no cireu- 
lation, why do hon Members expect to 
find an allowance for carriage ? 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: Be- 
cause the ground for reducing the grant 
is that the stock has to be circulated 
through the country. 

Sir J. GORST: I never put forward 
any such defence. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON : Then 
some further explanation is required of 
the reduction of the grant. 

Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick Burghs) said 
that the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman was no answer at all. The 
reduction was one of £1,000 in respect 
of purchases for the Edinburgli Museum. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite had_ re- 
ferred to the item of carriage. That 
item had nothing whatever to do with 
Edinburgh. Carriage of specimens from 
Edinburgh did not, in fact, ever take 


place. No valid reason had been given 
by the Minister of the Crown in 


favour of this reduction. There were 
two reductions of £1,000 in connee- 
tion with Science and Art in Scotland, 
for in a Vote to be taken subsequently 
there was a reduction of £1,000, which 
was the sole grant given to Scotland for 
the purchase of pictures for the National 
Gallery. Why should the Government 


adopt this parsimonious spirit in regard 


to science and art matters, when in the 
case of every other item of their ex- 
penditure there was nothing but waste 
and extravagance? It was now pro- 


| posed to give £214,000 to one, or almost 


to one, individual interest in Scotland, 
yet this £1,000 was to be taken off 
Scotland as a_ whole. There was 
nothing to be found in the general 
situation, financially, why there should 
be this reduction. Scotland required 
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the £1,000 in order that they could 
keep up the satisfactory stage they | 
had reached in regard to Science and Art. 
He trusted they would receive from the 
Government some assurance that the 
whole subject would be reconsidered and 
that the rights and claims of Edinhurgh 
as a centre of Science and Act would be 
recognised in a less parsimonious spirit. 
Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
thought the complete break down of 
the Vice President in his attempt to give 
an explanation was in itself a conclusive 
proof that no explanation could be. 
given. No man was more capable to 
explain anything than the right hon. 
Gentleman, and therefore he assumed 
that the proprosal to take away £1,000 
from the Science and Art Museum in 
Edinburgh was altogether indefensible. 
Sir J. GORST said that if the in- 
telligent foreigner was present to witness 
their proceedings that evening he would 


Supply 


be very much astonished at them. 
|/ronical cheers.| Hon. Members for 
Scotland were dissatisfied because the 


Vote was £1,000 too little, and they 
gave effect to their dissatisfaction by 
moving to iurther reduce the Vote. 
They were further dissatisfied because 
the Treasury had cut down the Vote for 
Art and Science objects throughout the 
kingdom. On being called upon to show 
cause why these sums should be spent, 
not in keeping up these museums but in 
adding to them by purchasing additional 
specimens,:he was unable to give reasons 
satisfactory to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Government why this 
fixed sum should continue to be spent 
every year upon making additions to the 
South Kensington and other museums. 
The expenditure of this sum of money | 
was one of the most unsatisfactory of all 
the functions which he had to perform, 
because the money was looked upon as | 
money that had to be spent, and which 
if it could not be spent on one object 
was spent on another. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Battersea that 
before the country allocated and spent 
these sums of money in works of art 
which had a variable value it would be 
a good plan to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to consider how the money was 
spent and whether the nation really got 
full value for the sums provided in the 
Estimates. Until that was done he 
looked with equanimity on the reduction 
of this grant because he had no reason | 
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Supply. 


to suppose that the public service would 


suffer. If it was necessary to procure 
objects of art there would be no difficulty 
in getting a supplementary Estimate to 
pay for anything that was needed. 

Mr. DILLON said there was not a 
country in Europe that did not, in pro- 
portion to its resources, spend four times 
as much money on the acquisition of 
objects of art and national interest as this 
country. Heprotested against the doctrine 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman. 
According to the view now put forward 
it was all pure waste; they ought to 
abolish this Vote altogether. That was 
the logical outcome of the doctrine laid 
down. Would the right hon. Gentleman 
say that this Vote was waste, that it 
was voted blindly without their knowing 
how it was going to be spent, they could 
understand the situation. If there was 
to be a purchase made, he contended 


that it should be left largely in the 
hands of experts. Let them take the 
case of Dublin which was in _ that 
Vote—— 


Sir J. GORST : Order ! 

Mr. DILLON : Why do you call out 
“ Order ” ? 

Sir J.GORST : I called out “ Order,” 
because the reduction relates to Edin- 
burgh and not to Dublin. 

Mr. DILLON: Very well; Dublin 
will come on later. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
complained of the reduction of £1,000 
in the Vote for the Edinburgh Museum. 
They made large allowances in England, 
and this small reduction might not mean 
much, but Scotland was a poor country 
and £1,000 reduction was a serious 
matter. Here they had rich endowments 
and institutions which he admired as 
much as they they did themselves but he 
did not want to see Edinburgh starved. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow him to cherish the belief 
that this was not a final decision or 
declaration on this subject. The 
Government had cut down the amount for 
Edinburgh by £1,000, but they might, 
he understood, find occasion to ask for 
a special Vote in order that they might 
be able after all to make up this sum. 

Mr. CALDWELL asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he thought he 
was going tu impose on the Committee 
by the argument which he had used? A 
more ridiculous argument to bring before 
that House he had never heard. What 
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was it? ‘Oh, we donot need the money 
until we have something to purchase.” 
Did he not know that the Government 
at the beginning of the year asked for 
what “may” be required before it 
made the purchase? Did the House 


Solicitors’ 


ever listen to so ridiculous an argu- 
ment’? He ventured to say that it was 


bad enough to be deprived of £1,000 
without having such a reason assigned. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK could not say that 
£2,600 was too large a sum for such a 
museum as that of Edinburgh. There 
would every year be objects whichit would 
be desirable to acquire and which would 
come to that sum, though in some years 
there was not the same opportunity of 
securing valuable specimens as in others. 
But he understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that if the authorities of 
Edinburgh Museum made application to 
the Government with respect to any 
special purchase that might come before 
them that representation would be 
favourably considered. 

Question put, “That Item K (Edin- 
burgh Museum of Science and Art) be 
reduced by £100.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 40 ; 
Noes, 117.—(Division List, No. 330.) 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The discussion which has taken 
place, if it has shown nothing else has, I 
think, shown the desirability of some 


inquiry into the administration and cir- | 


culation of these collections, to which re- 
ference has been made, in Scotland, 
England, and in Ireland, and I shall 
undertake to appoint a Committee on 
the subject. [‘ Hear, hear!”] I hope 
that 
mittee will permit us to take this Vote 


to-night, as I am afraid there will not | 


he an opportunity of discussing it again. 
“ Hear, hear !”} 


Mr. DILLON said he thought this’ 


was a very fair proposal. 


Mr. MORTON asked if the investiga- | 
tion would be by a Committee of that | 


House ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : It will be by a Committee of 
this House. 

Mr. BURNS said he was exceed- 
ingly glad to hear that the First Lord 
of the Treasury had consented to the 
appointment of a Committee, and he 
sincerely trusted that the reference to 


Mr. Caldwell. 
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the Committee would be sufficiently wide 
| to enable them to consider not only the 
| question of the administration and dis- 
tribution of the loan collections of South 
| Kensington, but the relation of South 
Kensington to all the local museums and 
art galleries. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY assented. 

Mr. T. SHAW said allusion had 
been made to an expenditure upon the 
Na‘ional Gallery, and he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if the reference to 
the Committee would include that  sub- 
ject. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot promise that now, 
but I will consider that point. 


Original Question put and agreed to, 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion 
posed :— 


made, and Question  pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £109,784 (in- 
cluding a Supplementary sum of £6,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries 
and Ixpenses of the British Museum, including 
the amount required for the Natural History 
Museum.” 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
| House. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next; Committee also report Pro- 
| gress; to sit again upon Monday next. 


in these circumstances the Com- | 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Monday 
| next. 


BENEFICES BILL. 

| Further proceeding on consideration, 
| as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till Monday next. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


House adjourned at Two minutes 
| 


after Twelve o’clock till 
| Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 13th July 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


DUBLIN CORPORATION BILL. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 


moved :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire into the advisability of extending 
the municipal franchise to all Parliamentary 
voters except lodgers, and of providing that 
the burgess lists shall be revised and made up 
by the same persons and at the same time as 
the Parliamentary Register, before the increased 
powers proposed to be given by the Hill are 
conferred upon the Corporation; and, if they 
think fit, to make provision in the Bill for the 
same.” 


He said that as the matter had been one 
of general consent all round, he need 
not detain the House with any statement 
or argument in favour of the Instruction 
and would content himself with moving 


it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said it seemed to him 
that it was somewhat doubtful whether 
the Instruction was in order or not, and 
if it had been objected to he should have 
liked some further time to consider it 
in connection with the terms of the Bill. 
As, however, it appeared to be accepted 
by general consent, he did not think it 
necessary to raise any objection. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
moved :— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire whether provision should be made in 
the Bill to secure under the extended franchise 
the representation of minorities in the Corpora- 
tion, and, if they think fit, to provide for the 
same by the election of the councillors trien- 
nially by the cumulative vote or otherwise.” 


When the Bill was before the House at an 
early period of the Session, he said in 
moving a similar Instruction, that he 
thought the same principle ought to 
be applied and could be applied with 
advantage to all parts of Ireland, and 
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he was still of this opinion. Of 
course, he only spoke for himself. 


There had been no suspicion that in 
the past there had been any sort of 
trampling upon, or ill-usage of the 
minority in Dublin, and therefore, it 
could not be suspected that this form of 
Instruction was in any way a reflection 
upon the people of Dublin. It occurred 
to him that the simplest and most 
useful way in which the principle could 
be applied in the case of Dublin was if 
there were three-corner constituencies 
established in the same way as the 
matter was enforced throughout the 
United Kingdom under the Act of 1867 
or 1868. It was a matter for inquiry 
before the Committee, and if it was 
found that there could be no general 
agreement arrived at, the Committee 
might not think it necessary to act upon 
the Instruction. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) objecting, 

Consideration of the Motion deferred 
till to-morrew. 


BULAWAYO SANITARY BOARD. 
Mr.SCOTT-MONTAGU (Hants, New 
Forest) presented a Petition from the 
Bulawayo Sanitary Board in favour of 
the maintenance of the company’s charter 
as the most advantageous form of rule 

for the country at the present time. 


QUESTIONS. 


GAS METERS. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
can say in how many cases the meters 
of the London gas companies were tested 
in the half year ending 30th June, 1896 ; 
in how many cases they were found to 
be fast, in how many slow, and in how 
many accurate; and whether, in the 
event of the meter being fast, the con- 
sumer has the right to deduct the sum 
overpaid by him in respect of the 
quarter preceding that which was the 
subject of controversy when the meter 
was tested ? 
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THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croydon): 
The Board of Trade have no power to 
call for such a return as that desired. I 
learn, however, from the London County 
Council that that Body can furnish me 
with the information, and as soon as the 
figures are received I will communicate 
them to the hon. Member. 


CATTLE TRAFFIC 
(CHARGE OF CRUELTY). 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the charge against the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, at Colches- 
ter on 7th July, of cruelly beating and 
ill-treating cattle in transit, the evidence 
being that the men were beating and ill- 
treating the animals and twisting their 
tails in order to get them up, which, 
owing to the crowded state of the 
trucks, they could not do, after which 
they got up the beasts that were down 
by beating them with sticks in the softer 
parts, one man inserting a stick into 
the soft part after twisting the tail, etc. ; 
whether he is aware that the Bench dis- 
missed the case without calling evidence 
for the defendants ; and that the chair- 
man stated that he considered the prac- 
tice a most grossly cruel one ; and if the 
Department would consider the ad- 
visability of making some representa- 
tion to the company on the subject of 
the cattle traffic 4 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have been in com- 
munication with the Great Eastern 
Railway Company with reference to the 
case referred to, and the General 
Manager has addressed a letter to the 

3oard of Trade, in which he says— 


“My directors strongly disapprove of cruelty 
to animals, and they have ordered the cattle 
arrangements on this railway to be very fully 
gone into and a communication made with 
several of the other principal railways, with a 
view of seeing to what extent (if any) they can 
be improved.”’ 


LAND PURCHASE ACTS (IRELAND). 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what amount of annuity of 
4 per cent. charged to tenant purchasers 
under the Land Purchase Acts (Ireland) 
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is put down to the Sinking Fund, and 
what amount to interest ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnart Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): Under the Ash- 
bourne Act of 1885, interest was taken 
at £3 5s., and Sinking Fund at 15s.—£4 ; 
under the Balfour Act of 1891, interest 
was taken at £2 15s., county percentage 
at 5s., and Sinking Fund at £1—£4. 


Rebelvion. 


RHODESIA REBELLION. 

Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention has 
been drawn to the notice reported as 
having been promulgated at Cape Town 
on 7th July, decreeing outlawry against 
the insurgents in Rhodesia, and declaring 
that all natives remaining under arms 
shall suffer the punishment of death ; 
whether he can give the exact terms of 
this notice, and state by whose authority 
it has been issued; and whether this 
notice is to be taken as superseding the 
decree of clemency recently issued by 
Sir F. Carrington, with which it, would 
appear to be in direct contradiction ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The Report referred 
to by the hon. Member is not accurate. 
I have not yet received the exact text 
of the proclamation ; but, after stating 
what is undoubtedly the law, that 
natives bearing arms or aiding those in 
arms are liable to be apprehended as 
rebels, and upon trial and conviction 
may be sentenced to death or any lesser 
punishment, it goes on to say that, in 
order to secure protection from these 
penalties, they must surrender themselves 
immediately, and that those who do so 
before August 10 will not be proceeded 
against, unless they have been ring- 
leaders or have been concerned in any 
murder or outrage. In effect it is a 
proclamation of amnesty, and gives those 
who are not ringleaders and have not 
taken part in murders or outrages outside 
the incidents of actual warfare the oppor- 
tunity of laying down their arms, so that 
they may be treated with clemency. 
There is nothing in it inconsistent with 
Sir Frederick Carrington’s order as to 
the conduct of operations in the field, 
which was read to the House on June 18. 





It was issued with my approval on the 
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recommendation of the Acting High 
Commissioner and Sir Richard Martin. 
Mr. SCOTT : Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say when he will be able to give 
us the text of the proclamation 1 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 


know ; when I receive it. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will he 
state in detail how much out of the 
quarter of a million and more which the 
Congested Districts Board has spent in 
the last five years has been expended on 
bulls, rams, boars, poultry, seeds, manures, 
material or machines for preventing 
potato disease respectively, in the 18 
scheduled divisions of the unions of 
Manor Hamilton, Sligo, and  Bally- 
shannon, in the counties’ of Leitrim, 
Sligo, and Donegal; and will he state 
the number and give the names of the 
occupiers under £5 valuation in the 18 
divisions referred to who profited by the 
Board’s expenditure on horses in the year 
with which their last Report deals ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): It is not possible to 
give the expenditure of the Congested 
Districts Board according to local areas, 
such as electoral divisions ; and in regard 
to such expenditure as has been incurred 
on general schemes or projects, it would 
be equally impossible to apportion pay- 
ments according to electoral divisions or 
counties. The Board do not keep any 
record, in connection with their horse- 
breeding operations, of the valuation of 
the holdings of individual occupiers who 
profit by those operations ; but, as T have 
already explained in answer to a Question 
of my hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Antrim, about seven-eighths 
of the entire number of such occupiers 
throughout congested districts generally, 
in the year ended the 31st March 1895, 
were of the particular class referred to by 
the hon. Member. 


IRISH MAILS (SLIGO POSTINGS). 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
General, 


representing the Postmaster 
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Charges (Treland). 


whether he is aware that the time for 
posting letters in the evening in Sligo 
for Dublin and England and Scotland 
has been changed from 8.15 p.m to 
10.45 p.m. owing to the alteration in the 
train service ; is he aware that no notice, 
beyond that on an obscure leaflet in a 
corner of a window of the post office 
about eight feet above the level of the 
street, has been given to the public in 
regard to the change ; and, will he in- 
struct the Post Office authorities to give 
adequate notice as to the change by 
public placards or advertisements ? 

THe SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
The Postmaster General is aware that 
the time for posting letters in the even- 
ing at Sligo for Dublin, England and 
Scotland, has been extended as stated 
in the Question of the hon. Member 
owing to an alteration in the train ser- 
vice. A printed notice of the change 
was exhibited above the letter box in the 
post office window, and the public were 
also made aware of the change as far as 
possible by the clerks at the counter ; 
instructions have been given that any 
similar change hereafter shall be notified 
to the public Press. 
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TITHE-RENT CHARGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
could state the total number, the annual 
amount, the amount of arrears of the 
tithe-rent charges which have been lost 
to the Church Property Department of 
the Irish Land Commission since the 
passing of the Church Act; and could 
he state the cause of such losses, and if 
any, and what steps have been taken to 
prevent further loss? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Land Commission inform me that it 
would not be possible to give the details 
desired in the Question without an ex- 
amination of the annual accounts for the 
past 25 years. As already explained, 
however, to the hon. Member for North 
Cork on 4th May last, the amount of 
tithe rent-charge remitted or written off 
as irrecoverable between the passing of 
the Irish Church Act, 1869, and 31st 
March 1895, amounted to £16,061, of 
which £6,021 represented the amount 
remitted to tithe-payers pursuant to the 
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provisions of the 17th Section of the 
Arrears of Rent Act, 1882. The re- 
maining amount of £10,040. was chiefly 
made up of arrears of small charges, 
often amounting to a few pence, and 
seldom exceeding £1 per annum, gener- 
ally payable in respect of small freeholds 
of peasant occupiers. During the same 
period the tithe rent-charge collected and 
recovered by legal process has amounted 
to considerably more than half a million 
pounds per annum. On this basis, the 
total collection throughout the past 26 
years would, roughly, amount to about 
£13,000,000, and the percentage of the 
sum of £10,040 written off as irrecover- 
able on the total collection would be 
about ‘08. 


Crete. 


LETTER CARRIER (COUNTY CAVAN). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster (General, 
whether he can state on what grounds 
was Joseph Dingnan, a’ soldier from 
Armagh, appointed rural letter carrier 
between Shercock and Northlands, 
county Cavan, when the application of 
Peter Coyle, who was a native of the 
place and recommended by all the in- 
fluential residents, was rejected; is it 
customary to appoint rural postmen 
without the approval of the district or 
sub-postmaster; had Dingnan such 
approval; and on what grounds was 
Coyle’s application refused 1 

Mr. HANBURY: It is the rule of 
the Service that for all postmen’s places 
soldiers should be selected when there is 
no eligible telegraph messenger or other 
person already employed with claim to 
the place. Under this rule it is not 
possible to consult the wishes of the 
district or of the sub-postmaster, and in 
the case to which the hon. Member refers 
the soldier would be properly selected. 


CRETE. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty's Government view with favour 
and will support a settlement of the 
affairs of Crete, which shall place the 
rights of the assembly and the arrange- 
ments for the local autonomy of the 
island under the guarantee of the Great 
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Powers of Europe; and whether they 
will urge that such a settlement shall 
secure the supreme authority of the 
Vali or Governor General from inter- 
ference on the part of any military 
functionary, I wish further to ask 
whether the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs is in a position to give the House 
any further information as to the state of 
affairs in Crete, or to confirm the state- 
ment in to-day’s newspapers as to the 
meeting of the Assembly ¢ 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GrorceE Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): The Assembly only met at 
10 o’clock this morning and I am not in 
a position to say what transpired. The 
telegrams received to-day do not add 
anything to the information already 
given to the House. In answer to the 
question on the Paper, in the discussions 
which have taken place and are taking 
place between the Representatives of the 
Powers at Constantinople, the proposals 
mentioned in the Question have not so 
far been included; and I do not think 
that I should facilitate the unanimity of 
the Powers, which we are anxious to 
maintain, if I were to make any state- 
ment of the views independently enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. BRYCE asked when the right 
hon. Gentleman could communicate to 
the House the views of the Government. 
At present the House was entirely in the 
dark on that subject ? 

Mr. CURZON: A week ago I gave 
a clear indication of the policy and views 
of the Government, and I see no present 
necessity for saying anything further. 

Mr. BRYCE: Then I shall have to 
question the right hon. Gentleman again, 
because we do not consider his statement 
at all satisfactory. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe) 
asked when the Papers promised ten 
days ago would be laid on the Table. 

Mr. CURZON said he did not pro- 
mise any Papers, but hoped soon to be 
able to give further information. 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the time 
has yet arrived for presenting to Parlia- 
ment the Dispatches and Consular 
Reports from Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives in Turkey relating to the disturb- 





Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


ances in Crete, and to the measures 
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recommended by the Great Powers for 
the pacification of that island ? 

Mr. CURZON: Seeing that the 
Cretan General Assembly is about to 
meet, and that discussions will take 
place as to the terms of the settlement 
to be arranged, I think my hon. Friend 
will agree that the present would not be 
a favourable moment for the publication 
of correspondence. 


Giant’s 


NAVAL RESERVE. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty—(1) whether the total number 
of men in the Estimates for the Navy are 
adequate to place in full commission all 
the ships in the Royal Navy, and, if not, 
what is the deficit ; (2) what is the latest 
strength of the Naval Reserve ; (3) if 
they are mainly recruited from a few 
naval ports in the south of England; 
and, (4) if some short service system could 
be devised for the personnel of one-third 
of Her Majesty’s Fleet by which a 
thoroughly competent and strong body 
of reserved sailors numbering 100,000 
might be provided at a very slightly 
additional cst ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): With regard 
to the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have nothing to 
add to the Statement which I made on 
the Navy Estimates of March 9. In 
answer to the second question, the latest 
strength of the Royal Naval Reserve, 


including officers, is 25,113. The 
answer to the third question is a 


decided negative. In reply to the fourth, 
if the hon. Member will draw up a 
scheme by which a thoroughly com- 
petent reserve numbering over 100,000 
might be provided at a very slightly 
additional cost without impairing the 
efficiency of the regular Navy, I shall 
be obliged to him and will look into it. 
Mr. WEBSTER: Do I understand 


that if a scheme as indicated were drawn |. 


up the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sider it favourably ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY: I said if it did not impair 
the efficiency of the regular Navy—that 
is, by diminishing the number of men or 
putting them under shorter service. If 
a scheme were drawn up I would 
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certainly look into it, and I should be 
very glad if I found the details of a 
practical nature. 

*Mr. T. C.H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty—(1) whether he is aware 
that the number of men in Orkney con- 
nected with the Naval Reserve is about 
130, and that these men have to proceed 
either to Wick in Caithness, or to Ler- 
wick, in Shetland, in order to put in 
their month’s drill; and (2) whether, 
having regard to these facts and to the 
consideration that greater facilities for 
drill would tend largely to augment the 
strength of the Naval Reserve in Orkney, 
he will cause a separate Naval Reserve 
station to be established at Kirkwall, or 
at least consent to station a Naval 
Reserve vessel at Kirkwall for two or 
three months in winter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The answer to the first ques- 
tion is “ Yes” ; to the second “ No.” 


GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that a syndicate has 
been formed to enclose a path leading to 
the Giant’s Causeway, over which the 
public have hitherto enjoyed an un- 
disputable right of way; and whether 
the law in Ireland applicable to the pro- 
tection of public rights of way is the 
same as that applicable to such cases in 
England ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxinson, London- 
derry, N.): Yes, Sir. I know of no 
difference in the law. 

Mr. KNOX: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that, while in England the 
district council can bring an action to 
enforce a right of way, there isin Ireland 
no authority to exercise a similar 
power ¢ 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: I am aware that there are 
no district councils in Ireland, and 
therefore no authority to exercise this 
power. 

Mr. KNOX: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider whether the Boards 
of Guardians could be given the same 
power ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND: The guardians have no 
power whatever in the matter. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): Will the hon. Gentleman say whe- 
ther the people can exercise the power of 
destroying those barriers 4 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND: Certainly, any powers they 
have. 


CENTRAL MODEL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 

Mr. DILLON : I beg toask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the Reports of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Irelard contain inspectors’ reports on 
the Central Model Schools ; and, if not, 
will he explain why ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Central Model Schools are practising 
schools of the Marlborough Street Train- 
ing College, and, as in the case of the 
practising schools of the other training 
colleges, are referred to—so far as 
deemed necessary—by the inspectors in 
their Annual Reports on the training 
colleges. These reports are published 
in the appendix to the Commissioners’ 
Report. Special Annual Reports on the 
Model Schools have not been thonght 
necessary. 

Mr. DILLON: That is not an answer 
to my Question. I have looked through 
those Reports,and I find in one of them 
that the Marlborough Street Schools are 
not open to inspection. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
look into that. 


T will 


COMPENSATION FOR MALICIOUS 
INJURY (IRELAND). 

Mr. DILLON: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for South Louth (Mr. R. 
M‘Guee), I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the action of the County Louth Grand 


Jury, at Dundalk on Ist July, in award- 


ing £50 compensation for malicious 
injury to Mr. Robert Parkes, to the 
evidence of the police, and expert 
evidence at the Inquiry ; and whether, 
in view of what occurred in this case, he 
can give an undertaking that the Govern- 
ment will consider the desirability of 
proposing legislation with a view to check 
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the power of grand juries to award com- 
pensation for malicious injury ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In 
this case the Grand Jury of County 
Louth at the recent Assizes awarded 
Mr. Parkes a sum of £50 as compensa- 
tion for the malicious injury to his horse 
in December last. I have seen a report 
of the statements of the witnesses 
examined before the Grand Jury. It 
was open to the ratepayers to traverse 
the award before the Judge of Assize, 
but this they failed to do. I see no 
suflicient grounds for proposing legisla- 
tion with a view to check the power of 
Grand Juries to award compensation for 
malicious injuries. 


COMMON LANDS (WALES). 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether his 
attention has been called to several 
alleged extensive appropriations of com- 
mon lands in the parishes of Llangasty- 
talyllyn, Llanfyrnach, and Vainor, in 
the county of Brecon ; whether he has 
communicated with the lord of the manor 
on the subject of these alleged encroach- 
ments ; and, if so, whether he will state 
the result of such communications ; and, 
whether, having regard to the alleged 
encroachments on common lands in 
Wales, he will consider the question of 
having an Inquiry, with a view to 
having the area and boundaries of such 
lands marked on the ordnance maps so 
as to prevent future encroachments ¢ 

*Tnue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) : I have 
received a representation alleging that 
common lands have been irregularly 
inclosed in the parishes named, but the 
matter is one in regard to which I am 
not empowered in any way to interfere. 
The proper remedy in cases of the kind 
is by application to the County Court 
under Section 30 of the Commons Act, 
1876, and the District Council might be 
asked to assist under Section 26 of the 
Local Government Act of 1894. Ido 
not think the Inquiry suggested by the 
hon. Member would be practicable, the 
duty of the Ordnance Survey being con- 
fined to the delineation of the surface of 
the ground, without reference to rights 





of property. 
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Street Accidents 


IRISH FEE GRANT. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether the Board 
of National Education in Ireland, in any 
and what cases asked that the Irish fee 
grant should be nine-eightieths of the 

“nglish grant, and were refused by the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I have already 
informed the hon. Member, in reply to a 
Question put by him on the 11th June, 
that in the last half of 1894-5, or in 
1895-6, the National Education Board 
made two requests, viz.: (1) for nine- 
eightieths of the English Estimate for 
1895-6, a request partially granted by 
the late, and fully satisfied by the present 


Government; and (2) for alleged 
“arrears” for the years 1893-4 and 
1894-5. In the case of both these 


years (as I then stated) the request was 
three times refused by the late Board 
of Treasury, though 1894-5 was not 
then completed, and a Supplementary 
Estimate for that year might, no doubt, 
have been presented. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury—(1) whether he is 
aware that, in the event of the English 
Education Department requiring a Sup- 
plementary Estimate for the fee grant 
during 1896-7 as large as the average 
Supplementary Estimate for the last 
three years, the sum voted for the Irish 


fee grant on the principal of 10s. per head | | Blackpool) : Yes, Sir ; 


will not be less than gjths the English | 
grant for the year ; (2) "whether in that 
event the Treasury would present to 
Parliament, if the Board of National 
Education so demand, a Supplementary 
Estimate bringing up the Irish grant 
for 1896-7 to .,ths of the English grant ; 
and (3) whether, in order to enable the 
Board of National Education to frame 
their Estimate, he will secure that they 
shall receive early information of the 
amount of the English supplementary 
grant, if any. The hon. Member stated 
that the word “not” should have been 
omitted. 

*Mr. HANBURY :1 feel sure that the 
hon. Gentleman could not have intended 
to put the Question in the form in which 
it stands on the Paper, because the 
answer to the first paragraph as it stands 
—(viz., whether I am aware that the sum 
voted will not be less”)—is No. The 
second paragraph raises a hypothetical 
question, which it is not for the Trea- 
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sury to discuss, unless it should be offi- 
cially raised .by the Irish Government. 
In any case it would appear to be 
advisable to maintain either the one 
principle or the other. As to the third 
paragraph, the National Education 
Board have only to consult the English 
“ducation Department in order to obtain 
all the information they may desire. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL INMATES. 

Mr. J. HOWARD (Middlesex, Tot- 
tenham): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department—(1) 
whether he is aware that cases have 
occurred of boys being sent away to sea 
from industrial schools without the con- 
sent of their parents ; (2) whether, when 
a boy has been ordered to be kept in an 
industrial school till he is 16 years of 
age, there is any authority under which 
he can be sent to sea or farm work in 
another country, between the ages of 14 
and 16, without the knowledge or consent 
of his parents, and while they are still 
paying towards his maintenance in the 
school ; and (3), whether the school has 
any claim upon the boy or any money he 
may earn between those ages ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
|Matruew Wuite Ripiey, Lancashire, 
such cases have 
occurred. The requisite authority is 
given by the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools Act, 1891, which empowers the 
managers of any such school to dispose 
of a child, with his consent, in any trade, 
calling or service. In cases of emigra- 
tion, the consent of the Secretary of 
State is also required, and it is made in 
the Home Office a condition of granting 
that consent that the written consent of 
the parents shall be obtained, unless it 
can be shown that on account of their 
neglect or misconduct such consent 
ought to be dispensed with. The answer 
to the third paragraph of the Question 
appears to be in the negative. 


STREET ACCIDENTS (LONDON.) 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON (South- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department—(1) whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 
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very numerous accidents which have oc- 
curred in the streets of London ; (2) whe-| 
ther he would give a Return of the num- 
ber of such accidents during the last 
quarter ; and, (3) whether any regulations 
could be made making it compulsory for | 
all heavy fast vans drawn by two or more | 
horses to be fitted with brakes of suffi-; 
cient power to enable them to pull up, 
quickly ? | 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: | 
A great number of accidents unhappily | 
occur in the streets of London in the} 
course of a year. Returns of such acci-| 
dents appear in the annual Reports of , 
the Commissioner of Police—those for 
1895 will be published shortly. A special 
return for the last quarter would take | 
some time to prepare, and in the absence 
of any urgent reason I should not be’ 
disposed to anticipate the publication of | 
the figures in the annual Report. The 
suggestion in the last paragraph of the 
Question could not be carried out with- 
out further legislation. 





LAND TAX 
(ROYAL BURGHS, SCOTLAND). 
*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate —(1) whether he 
is aware that besides the Land Tax levied 
on the Royal Burghs in Scotland, there 
is a small impust designated King’s 
Maills ; and, (2) whether he will include 
them along with the Land Tax if the 
ancient Royalties are relieved of that 
cess 4 
*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. | 
GrauamM Murray, Buteshire): I am aware | 
of the existence of whatare termed ‘ King’s | 
Maills’ referred to in the first paragraph | 
of the Question. They are annual; 
payments made to the Crown in respect 
of privileges granted to certain Royal 
Burghs, and are consequently totally | 
different from the land tax which it is! 
proposed by the Bill to relieve burghs | 
from paying. I am therefore unable to 
adopt the course suggested in the second 
paragraphof the Question. With the soli- | 
tary exception of the burgh which the hon. 
Member represents, King’s Maills are 
paid direct to the Receiver of Crown 
Rents. In Dundee, where they amount 
to the sum of £12 10s. 8d., Iam informed 
they are for some unexplained reason, 
paid to the same person who collects the 
Sir Barrington Simeon. 
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land tax, and are remitted by him, nut 
to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
but to the Receiver of Crown Rents. 


NAVAL MANGEUVRES. 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty will he state how many 
battle-ships, cruisers, torpedo-catchers, 
gunboats, and torpedo-boats are to be 
employed in this year’s Naval Manceuvres ; 
what is the total number of officers, 
A.B.’s, boys, marines, engineers, and 
stokers embarked, and whether all the 
latter are trained men or otherwise; are 
the vessels to be divided into squadrons 
of imaginary offence and defence of the 
United Kingdom; and, whether the 
tactics will be the outcome of Admiralty 
pre-arranged plans, or will they be left 
in the hands of the senior Admiral 
afloat ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The ships to be employed in 
the Naval Manceuvres include 15 battle- 
gunboats, 20 
torpedo-destroyers, 24 torpedo-boats. 
Their names have been already pub- 
lished. Total, 105 vessels. The total 
number of officers and men embarked is 
20,078, including officers; 841; petty 
officers and able seamen, 7,812; boys, 
1,028; marines, 2,210; engineers, 218 ; 
engine-room artificers, 567; stokers, 
4,914; miscellaneous rating, 2,488. 
There are no returns at the Admiralty 
showing the number of stokers who have 
not yet been to sea, but they would pro- 
bably be exceedingly few. Information 
as to the precise character of the opera- 
tions cannot be given, without tending 
to defeat the objects of the manceuvres. 
The hon. Member will see the character 
of the manceuvres as they develop. 


Sir E. GOURLEY asked whether the 
tactics would be the outcome of Admi- 
ralty pre-arranged plans, or would they 
be left in the hands of the senior Admiral 
afloat 1 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY : I do not know that I quite 
understand the Question of the hon. 
Member. A certain problem is sent to 
the Admirals, and the solving of that 
problem is left to the Admirals to the 
best of their ability. 
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WATER-TUBE BOILERS (FRENCH 

BATTLESHIP “JAUREGUIBERRY”). | 

Sm EDWARD GOURLEY: I beg| 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty | 
whether he can furnish the House with | 
any information as the cause of the ex- | 
plosion of one of the tubes of the water- | 
tube boilers of the French battleship | 
Jaureyuiberry, through which six fire- 
men were boiled and three severely 
scalded ? 

THE FIRST LORD or true ADMI- 
RALTY: No, Sir; I have no informa- 
tion beyond that contained in the news- | 
paper reports. 


Business. of 





TEMPERANCE LECTURES 
(ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS). | 
Sr WILLIAM HART DYKE! 
(Kent, Dartf>rd): I beg to ask the Vice | 
1 President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether the Education 
} Department sanctions the use of element- 
ary schools receiving the Government 
grant for the delivery of temperance or 
other lectures during school hours, such 
lectures being substituted for the routine 
work of the school, as specified in the 
time table, and attendance at them 
being counted as a school attendance 1 
THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): Under Article 17 of the 
| Code, the Committee of the Council have 
sometimes allowed lectures to be given 
during school hours, and the attendances 
to be counted, provided that notice is 
given of the alteration of the time table 
by an entry in the log-book. As regards 
the particular subject referred to by the 
hon. Member, the Committee of the 
Council have sanctioned lectures on the 
use and abuse of foods and drinks, but 
havealwaysdeclined to allow “temperance 
lectures” commonly so-called. 











NILE EXPEDITION (CHOLERA 
EPIDEMIC). 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS 
‘Denbighshire) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he has any reassuring news 
from Egypt as t> the cholera epidemic 
among the troops engaged in the Nile 
Expedition ; whether the epidemic is of 
more serious nature than the usual out- 
breaks in these regions ; and, whether 
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the Army authorities have adequate 
medical facilities for dealing with the 
disease ? 

Mr. CURZON The latest Report 
from the Sirdar is dated the 12th instant, 
and is as follows: ‘Cholera on frontier 
up to date : 705 admissions ; 479 deaths 
including Major R. Owen who died last 
night at Ambigol Wells (and whose loss 
I am sure the House will deeply deplore). 
During last two days no case in Kosheh 
or Akasheh ; and it is hoped precautions 
taken may prove successful in preventing 
further spread south. River now risen 
well.” 


APPROACHES TO THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said he desired to ask the Home Secre- 
tary a Question of which he had given 
private notice—-namely, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention had 
been called to the inconvenience caused 
to hon. Members during the past week 
by the uprooting of the roadway outside 
Palace-yard ; whether the Office of Works 
or the Home Office was responsible for 
this work ; whether it did not constitute 
a breach of the Standing Order, which 
said that the approaches to the House 
should not be interfered with ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I did not receive the hon. Member’s 
notice of the Question, but 1 cannot see 
that it has anything to do with my 


| office, or with that of the Commissioner 


of Works. Whether it comes within the 
Sessional Order of the House it is not for 
me to say, but I should imagine that it 
did not. 

Mr. BYRON REED: Then I must 
ask who is responsible for carrying out 
the Sessional Order ? 


[No answer was given. | 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked what would be the 
business on Wednesday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER : I understand that the 
Finance Bill will follow the Scotch Bill, 
and that the Light Railways will come 
immediately afterwards. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 


Lords’ Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered and agreed to. 


MILITARY WORKS (MONEY). 

Committee to consider of making pro- 
vision for the execution of Military 
Works, and of authorising the payment, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of such 
sums as may be necessary for those pur- 
poses (Queen’s Recommendation signified), 
To-morrow.—(Mr. Brodrick.) 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL AMENDMENT 
BILL [u.1.]. 
Read the First time; to be read a 
Second ‘Time upon Monday 27th July, 
and to be printed —| Bill 312. | 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred from To-morrow 


till Thursday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL RATES, CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS’ AND BURGH LAND TAX 
RELIEF (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) rose to a point of Order. He 
wished to know whether this Bill did or 
did not come under Standing Order 58, 
passed in 1707, which provided that the 
House should not proceed with any 
Petition, Motion, or Bill for granting any 
money or forreleasing orcompoundingany 
sum of money due to the Crown, but ina 
Committee of the Whole House. Unless 
it were contended that the Standing 
Order referred only to the granting of 
money to the Crown, this Bill undoubt- 
edly came within its provisions ; and it 
was difficult to read the words of the 
Order in that way, because the words, 
‘* releasing or compounding any sum due 
to the Crown,’’ distinctly contemplated 
the granting of money to the subject, 
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and not to the Crown. The original 
title of the Standing Order was ‘‘ debts 
due to the Crown ;’’ the present title 
was a later edition. This Bill dealt with 
a sum of £214,500, which was not 
indeed charged upon the subject, but 
which was intercepted out of a charge 
already made before that charge reached 
the Exchequer. By Clause 3, Sub- 
clause 1, the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue were directed to pay certain 
sums, not to the Exchequer, as they 
should do by Section 10 of the Exchequer 
and Audit Act, but to an account called 
‘the Local Taxation (Scotland) Account, 
|The Bill further directed that a portion 
|of this sum was to be paid out again to 
|a new fund, described in the preamble 
| as a fund to be created and to be dealt 
with by an authority not yet constituted, 
but to be constituted hereafter by Parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile the Bill proposed 
that that portion of money was to be 
dealt with in an entirely exceptional 
manner. It was to be allowed to 
accumulate, and therefoze to escape 
the well-known rule that a sum not 
expended within the financial year 
should be returned to the Exchequer. 
[ Opposition cheers.| These provisions, he 
thought, brought the Bill within the 
Standing Order ; and it also, he thought, 
came under that part of the Order 
relating to the releasing or compounding 
of a debt due to the Crown. By one of 
the clauses of the Bill a part of the sum 
paid into the Local Taxation Account 
was, strangely enough, to be repaid to 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 
alleviation of the Land Tax in certain 
burghs of Scotland. That was the 
release of a debt due to the Crown. 

The contributory to Land Tax was 
released from his liability. Of course, 
the burden was shifted from shoulder 
to shoulder, but finally it fell out of the 
contributory to Death Duties. Under 
these circumstances he asked whether 
the Bill ought not to be first _ pro- 
ceeded with in Committee of the Whole 
House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was good enough to furnish me this 
morning with the points he intended to 
raise. I think the Bill is quite in 
order ; because, in the first place as 
regards the point that this is a grant of 
money, the 58th Standing Order relates 
only to a grant of money to the Crown. 




















‘no grant of money shall be made to the 
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It does not, in the first part of it, contain 
the words ‘‘ to the Crown ;’’ but I am 
quite clear that the meaning of it is that 


Crown, except in Committee of the whole 
House. That, I believe, is the meaning 
which has always been attributed to the 
words ever since the order was passed. 
As regards the other point—that the 
remission of the Land Tax is a release or 
compounding of a debt due to the Crown 
—the hon. Member seems to have con- 
fused two things, the repeal by statute | 
of a statutory liability to pay a tax for | 
the future and the remission of a present | 
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was not a mere replica of that Bill 
adapted to the altered law and practice 
of Scotland. The proposais of this Bill 
were not the outcome of any spontaneous 
desire or deimand or necessity in Scot- 
land. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The Bill 
would never have been ‘heard of but for 
the corresponuing Bill for England. 
The truth was that Scotland and her 
representatives in the House were that 
day, not for the first or second time, 
placed by the action of the Unionist 
Government in a position of, he would 
even say, grotesque embarrassment. 
{Cheers.| It appeared to have become 


debt. This is not the case of a present | part of the settled policy of the Party 
debt to the Crown which it is proposed | opposite to grant occasional relief from 
to release. If anyone owed Land Tax | rates, Whether general or particular, by 
for last year or the year before and it| loose and indeterminate grants of money. 
was proposed to relieve him from the| These grants were apparently given on 
payment of such arrears of taxation, that no settled principle, and they,were given 
would be the release of a debt due to the| merely in such quantities as might serve 
Crown and would come within the pro- | to stop the clamour of the friends of the 
visions of the Standing Order ; but the; Government who raised complaints and 


present proposal being merely one to) 
repeal an existing tax is altogether out- | 
side the Standing Order and therefore 
need not originate in a Committee of the 
whole House. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GrauaAmM Morray, Buteshire) moved, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a Second 
time.”’ 


Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BAN- 


NERMAN (Stirling Burghs) moved to} 


leave out from the word ‘‘ That,’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the 
words— 


“This House is of opinion that the money 
to be allocated to Scotland under this Bill ought 
not to be applied almost exclusively to the bene- 
fit of one class only of the people of Scotland.” 


He said that the House would be disap- 
pointed that the Lord Advocate had not 
taken this opportunity to supplement 
and extend the statement he had made 
in introducing the Bill. That statement 


|of the whole 


grievances, and possibly, also, to make 
for the Government fresh friends by the 


|mammon of unrighteousness among the 


electors of the country. [Cheers.] He 
must express his unqualified disapproval 
system. These grants, 
subsidies, subventions, or doles did very 
little else than mischief. [Cheers.] They 
de:oralised the community ; they sapped 
the controlling power of the local autho- 
rities ; and they had this further vice— 
that there was necessarily no finality 
whatever about them. They were, so to 
speak, the top of a slippery plane, and 
| there was no reason why, with periodical 
pressure and given time enough to hon. 
|Members opposite, they should not one 
|day see the Imperial Exchequer take 
_over the whole burden of maintaining 
| the poor, the roads, and other adminis- 
| trative charges throughout the country. 
|Of course, as the money comes out of 
|the common Exchequer, common justice 
| demands that a corresponding sum should 





was admirably clear, but it obviously | be given to Scotland as was given to 
and necessarily lacked completeness ;| England, and so they had the spectacle 
and in several important points the|of the Secretary for Scotland, and the 
House was in need of information as to| Lord Advocate, and the Chancellor of 
the intentions of the Bill and as to the| the Exchequer, with all their wisdom 
basis on which those intentions were | and ingenuity, and after them the 
founded ; and also as to the condition of | Scotch Members, with such humbler 
the law at the present time. [‘‘ Hear, | attributes as they might possess, endea- 
hear!’’?] This was a Bill of a most|vouring to ransack the country to find 
peculiar character. It was the en some object to which the money 
part of the English Rating Bill, but it| could be devoted where it would not do 
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more harm than good. What a burlesque 
this was of financial administration ! 
Instead of considering the circumstances 
and requirements of the country and 
finding money to meet those require- 
ments, they got the money and then! 
they looked about for the requirements. | 
The money was dangled before the eyes 
of the Scotch people, and the Govern- 
ment, whose duty it surely was to foster 
the higher and more generous instincts 
of the people, made a direct appeal to 
their lower and more selfish feelings. 
‘anagse | He was told it had sometimes 

en insinuated that the Scotch, both as 
a nation and as individuals, were fond 
of money. It was true that in their past 
history they had shown that they were 
endowed with a certain acquisitive 
faculty of which they need in no degree 
be ashamed, and which they had used 
with eminent advantage to themselves 
and to the Empire. But that was not 
their only characteristic. There were 
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two things which the Scotch people hated 
with an inborn hatred. One of these! 
was waste and the other was injustice— | 
[‘‘ hear, hear !’’|—and because of this | 
inborn feeling he was confident that the | 
predominant opinion in Scotland would | 


acquiesce in the denunciation he had |i 
made of the whole of this system of doles 
and subventions ; and also he was con- | 
fident that they would oppose this Bill, | 

which had provisions in it which were | 


grossly and gratuitously unjust. On one} 
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equally happy result would be arrived 
at. The Bill partook of the ambiguous 
nature of its English sister. First of all, 
were they sure agriculture in Scotland 
was suffering from such _ excessive 
depression as would justify its being 
singled out for special favour at the cost 
of other interests which were, if not 
equally, at all events nearly as severely 
distressed ? There was nothing to which 


| the maxim Ka nihilo nihil fit applied 


more truly than to the giving and taking 
of money, and they might be certain 
that, if a Bill put money into one man’s 
pocket, there was one other man out of 
whose pocket it came. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He asserted with great confidence that 
in Scotland there was no agricultural 
distress at all comparable to the degree 
of depression which existed in many 
parts of the south and east of England. 
It was difficult to make a_ general 
estimate of the position of things in 
Scotland, for this reason—that the kind 
of agriculture varied considerably in 
different parts of the country. There 
was, for instance, the south and west of 
Scotland, where the principal industry 
was dairy- farming, as to which no one 
| would say that there was anything call- 
ing for special intervention. Then there 


| were the sheep-grazing districts, of which 


jhe could not speak with certainty. 
There were all the lands in the neigh- 
|bourhood of large towns, where he 
should think there was nothing to com- 


previous memorable occasion the House | plain of, the proximity of a ready and 
found itself in this plight, but happily | large demand for agricultural produce 
then ful] opportunity was given for con- | enabling landlords to secure and tenants 
sideration. There was no attempt to} to pay high rents. Then there were the 
thrust through a __hastily-constructed | carse lands—the heavy clay lands, which 
scheme in the “dyi ing days of a Session of | were costly to work, which undoubtedly 
Parliament. The saadiu was px »stpone d, | | had been visited with disastrous seasons, 
and the people of Scotland, rising to the| but which still had compensating advan- 


occasion, showed a power of taking a 
comprehensive view of their best in-| 
terests as citizens, and the result was 
that, at the instance of Members of all 
shades of political opinion, Scotland led | 
the way in the establishment of free 
education. Of this movement the in- 
spiring spirit was his friend Dr. Hunter, 
whose deplorable failure in health—he 
said it with the deepest regret—deprived 
the House of his assistance when they 
were discussing a question very much 
similar to that. 
sideration were given now he felt certain 
they might reasonably expect that an 


| tages. 


If time for fuller con- | 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 


He would confine himself to the 
common type of Scotch farm, with a 


|mixed cultivation, where the farmer 


grew oats and barley, possibly a little 
wheat, potatoes and turnips with which 
to fatten cattle, and grass for that 
purpose. That being the common type 
of Scotch farm, he asserted with con- 
fidence that, although they had had their 
bad years, although last year, for 
instance, was almost a disastrous year 
from the low range of prices, still there 
had been nothing to compare in any 
degree with the state of things alleged 
in England. In dealing with the rents 
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of farms in Scotland they must not 
altogether accept as normal the range of 
rents that prevailed 20 or 30 years ago. 
At that time rents were forced up to an 
altogether unnatural pitch, mainly by 
the effect of artificial competition, 
caused, he believed, by the action of the 
law of hypothec. But he asserted, as 
far as his experience and information 
went, that there was no difficulty what- 
ever in finding, not only a tenant, but 
probably a choice of tenants, for any 
moderate-sized farm of the mixed kind 
of cultivation he had described, which 
was conveniently situated as regarded a 
railway, at about 30 per cent. below the 
prices of 20 or 30 years ago. It might 
be said, of course, that that was not a 
good test, because the farmer had 
nothing else. to turn his hands to. But 
was there anything in the condition of 
this industry which differentiated it from 
others? If the farmer did not make the 
same profit he did, what had the shop- 
keeper experienced in the last 20 years 
—|‘‘hear, hear !’’]—what had the 
manufacturer, or the man engaged in 
any industry whatever in Scotland ? 
[Cheers.| And supposing the landlords’ 
rental had fallen in the last 20 or 30 
years, had the man who invested his 
money in the Funds the same return 
now as he had 20 or 30 years ago? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The farmer had un- 
doubtedly suffered severely and he had 
borne his sufferings patiently and well, 
with pluck and good spirit ; but if a 
strict comparison was instituted between 
him and his neighbours he had not 
suffered more than they had. They 
were all willing to do anything they 
could by the alteration of the law or 
otherwise to improve his chance of 
making a more ample livelihood than he 
did, but, on the other hand, he did not 
think that even among the farming 
community themselves they would like 
to receive this boon, if it was a boon, if 
it carried with it a burden imposed on 
their neighbours who had suffered 
almost equally with themselves. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The farmer was to obtain 
relief by having his rates reduced. Were 
the rates excessive in Scotland? He 
ventured to say that over a large district 
of Scotland five times more harm had 
been done to the tenant for the next 10 
or 20 years by excluding permanently 
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done if they were to abolish his rates 
altogether. (Cheers.] The rates were 
not excessive in Scotland. The Agricul- 
tural Commission had conducted an 
Inquiry into the condition of agriculture 
in Scotland to some extent, and he 
found in the Reports of the Sub-Com- 
missioners those three instances which 
he thought might be taken as very fair 
cases. Here was a farm of 400 acres in 
East Lothian, a rich part of the country. 
The average total outlay on that farm 
for 10 years before 1892, for labour, 
rent, feeding stuffs, fertilisers, and 
everything connected with the farm, 
amounted to £2,550. Of that sum rent 
supplied £900, and for what were known 
in Scotland as public burdens only £60. 
In 1893 the outlay was reduced by £100 
by the simple process of the landlord 
taking £100 off the rent, but the public 
burdens remained the same. There 
were two cases in Kirkcudbrightshire. 
The total outlays were £4,314; the 
rent, £1,068; insurance, taxation, 
‘* etcetera ’’ (whatever that meant), £69. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glas- 
gow, Camlachie): Does the right hon. 


Gentleman put forward these cases as 
they picked 


average cases, 
samples 1 

Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN said that they were taken 
from the Report of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. There was another case in 
which the outlay amounted to £4,626 ; 
the reut was the same as in the previous 
case ; insurance, taxation, ‘‘ etcetera,’’ 
£65. An elaborate Return was made 
in 1895 as to local taxation in Scotland. 
The average rates for parochial and 
county popeee were in 1856, 1s. 8}d. ; 
in 1893, 2s. O?d., of which the tenant 
only paid a half ; so that the average 
rates which the agricultural tenant paid 
over Scotland in 1893 was ls. Ogd. 
What was the state of things in the 
burghs ? There were only five burghs in 
Scotland where the rates were under 2s., 
and one was the burgh of Culross, which 
he represented. Then there were 100 
burghs with rates between 2s. and 4s. ; 
50 between 4s. and 5s. ; 34 between 5s. 
and 6s. ; six between 6s. and 7s. ; and 
two over 7s.— Tobermory and Banff. 
[Laughter.| The House could draw its 
own moral from the figures as to whether 
there was sucha pressure of rates on the 


or are 


foreign store cattle than good would be farmer as to justify a great boon being 
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given to him mainly at the expense of 
the urban population. There was 
besides a contrast made between 1848 
and 1893. In 1848 the average rates in 
the urban districts were 2s. 5d. ; in the 
rural districts 1s. 6d. In 1893 the 
urban rates were 3s. 84d.—an increase 
of 1s. 3d. ; in rural districts they were 
2s. O4d.—an increase of 63d. There 
was no very alarming increase over that 
long space of time, and the increase was 
much greater in the urban than in the 
rural districts. But if relief was given 
in this way to the tenant would it stop 
in the pocket for which it was destined ? 
This was a Bill which was nominally to 
take effect for five years, and it created 
almost a revolution in the system of 
taxation in Scotland. When once 
adopted this change could not be gone 
back upon at the end of five years ; it 
was likely to become permanent. But 
taking the Bill for five years, he should 
like to point out that the great majority 
of leases in Scotland were for 19 years. 
Therefore a quarter of the leases in Scot- 
land would go out during the next five 
years. Was he to be told that this 
advantage which the farmer was to 
receive would not be estimated as a 
factor in the settlement of his new rent? 
Then, with respect to existing rents, there 
was hardly a parish in Scotland where 
there were not one or two farmers to 
whom abatements were given. When 
these farmers asked for similar abate- 
ments next year did the Government 
suppose that the landlord or agent would 
not say, “The abatement was in con- 
sideration of the low prices last year ; 
but since then you have received this 
great boon from the Government, and 
you cannot expect the abatement to be 
continued”? The House should remem- 
ber that they were dealing with human 
nature, with flesh and blood. They 
were not dealing with a solid but with a 
fluid, and a fluid would find its level 
whatever they might do to prevent it. 
There was in this Bill the same comical 
provision that appeared in the English 
3ill as to the source from which the 
money was to come. It was said that 
the money was to come cut of the pro- 
ceeds of the Estate Duty, and that 
therefore there was no ground for com- 
plaint, for it was only a case of land 
paying to land, so that no one off the 
land would be a penny the worse. Surely 
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the Lord Advocate did not expect his 
shrewd countrymen to swallow this 
transparent fallacy. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
He had just spoken of a fluid, and he 
would recommend those who were re- 
sponsible for the provisions of this Bill 
to study a little further the elementary 
principles of hydrostatics. [Zaughter.| 
There were a number of casks into which 
flowed the produce of different kinds of 
taxation, and these casks all drained 
into one cistern — namely, the Ex- 
chequer. From that cistern discharge 
pipes distributed the proceeds of taxation 
among various heads of expenditure. 
If, instead of fitting a new discharge pipe 
for this relief to agriculture, the Govern- 
ment dipped their cup into the cask 
reserved for the Estate Duty, the other 
casks would only have to produce more 
in order to make good the deficiency so 
created in the Exchequer system. The 
taxpayer in the long run would have to 
find the money, and all these acrostics as 
to the Estate Duty were beneath the 
dignity of Parliament. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
There was a difference between this Bill 
and the English Bill. The present Bill 
did at least recognise the fact that there 
were such places as towns in Scotland. 
A crumb was allowed to fall from the 
table of the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land for the poor dog of a townsman— 
[/aughter|—whom the President of the 
Local Government Board had scarcely 
deigned to recognise—but it was a very 
small crumb, £7,000 as a set-off against 
£192,000. But the Land Tax in the 
burghs was levied upon owners of land 
exclusively, so the same happy class were 
to receive the benefit of this relief in the 
burghs and in thecounties. Thetax which 
they had hitherto paid would become a 
new burden upon the general taxpayer. 
On the subject of this Land Tax and the 
proposals of the Government they missed 
the explanation which was due to them. 
How could the question be affected by 
the Finance Bill which was before the 
House? He also wished for information 
as to the mode of collecting the Land 
Tax in the counties. The mode of 
collecting it in burghs was old, costly 
and cumbersome. The collection was 
made by the officers called Stent 
masters, a class of officials who were 
probably beyond even the almost omnis- 
cient view of the hon. Member for 
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Lynn Regis. [ZLaughter.| The  collec- 
tion of the tax caused some expense to 
the authorities in burghs, but the tax 
itself was not a heavy burden. Did the 
Government think that by providing for 
the abolition of the Land Tax in burghs 
they would get rid of all anomalies 
and inequalities? There was a saying of 
Walter Savage Landor’s to the effect 
that statesmen like goats lived most 
gaily among inequalities, and he sus- 
pected that the right hon. Gentleman had 
by his proposals provided a sort of little 
browsing-ground for those who ad- 
ministered financial matters in Scotland. 
All burghs, he might point out, did not 
pay Land Tax, for many of them had 
redeemed it and others were now 
engaged in the process of redemption. 
Were these burghs to receive no recogni- 
tion at all? Was no drawback to be 
given tothem. When they realised that 
all their thrift and forethought had been 
wasted, and that the tax was to be 
abolished in burghs that had not been 
equally thrifty, were they likely to be 
satisfied ? There were burghs equally 
worthy of consideration with the royal 
burghs, that would still have to pay the 
tax, and within the royal burghs them- 
selves the tax was only to be remitted 
within the regality, and those who were 
outside it would have to continue paying 
the tax when their neigbours across the 
street wereexempted. He could not, there- 
fore,consider the Bill to be a well-adjusted 
fiscal reform. With regard to the sum 
of £15,000 which it was proposed to 
hand over to some unnamed authority for 
the benefit of the congested parts of the 
Western Highlands, more information 
was wanted. What kind of objects had 
the Government in view? Did they 
intend to promote colonisation, migra- 
tion, or the extension of piers and 
harbours? If any such purposes 
were contemplated, not £15,000, but 
£150,000, or more, would be required. 
He would say a word or two upon the 
proposed change in the law of assess- 
ment. This contemplated reform in 
taxation was the garment that covered 
the nakedness of the dole that the Gov- 
ernment proffered. As very few people 


understood the present system of classifi- 
cation, he would read an extract from 
a letter written by the Board of Super- 
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vision in explanation of its origin and 
purposes :— 


‘* Assessment for the relief of the poor was 
originally established on the equitable principle 
that every one should contribute in proportion 
to his income, and that principle has never been 
abandoned. But as trade and commerce have 
extended, and social relations have become more 
complicated, it has been found difficult to ascer- 
tain the amount of each man’s income, and the 
inquisition required to effect that object was 
unpopular. Attempts were, therefore, made to 
devise the means of maintaining the principle 
without the necessity of having recourse to an 
inquisition into each man’s affairs. It was 
assumed that, as a general rule, men occupied 
dwelling-houses at rents proportioned to their 
income, and that an assessment on the annual 
value of houses would therefore be approxi- 
mately an assessment proportioned to their 
means. A man whose dwelling-house was of 
the annual value of £100 would thus be required 
to contribute ten times as much as the man 
who lived in a house worth only £10 a year. 
It was found, however, that this rough-and- 
ready measure of men’s means was very imper- 
fect, and that where ‘lands and heritages’ were 
occupied for different purposes, the income of 
the occupant varied with reference to the pur- 
poses for which the ‘lands and heritages’ were 
occupied. A farmer who paid £100 a year for 
his farm could not be supposed to have income 
equal to that of a man who paid a rent of £100a 
year for his dwelling-house, and, if the principle 
that every one should be required to contribute in 
proportion to his income was not to be lost sight 
of, it was obviously necessary that facilities 
should be afforded for imposing different rates 
with referente to the different amounts of means 
represented by the different kinds of occupancies. 
Accordingly, in the Act of 1845 it was provided 
that it should be lawful to distinguish lands and 
heritages into two or more separate classes, 
according to the purposes for which such lands 
are used and occupied, and to fix such rate of 
assessment upon the tenants of each class 
respectively as may seem fit and equitable. It 
was thus made lawful to vary the rate with 
reference to the presumed income of the different 
classes of occupants. The Act of 1861, which 
abolished direct assessment on means and sub- 
stance, has given increased importance to the 
equitable exercise of this power of classification.” 


This was described by Mr. Skelton, in a 
Report in 1894, as being a rough method 
of adjusting the assessment to the taxable 
capacity of the rentpayer. That was 
the system which was left to the initiative 
and to the discretion of the parochial 
board, subject in the main to the ap- 
proval of the central authority, and the 
principle had been continuously recom- 
mended by the central authority. He 
was quite aware that a great deal might 
be said both for and against this question 
of classification. The Lord Advocate 
had told them it had been adopted by 
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190 parishes in Scotland, and though 
they were about one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the parishes in Scotland, it was a 
strong fact that it had been adopted by 
them. But, reasonable and fair as the 
system was, he had heard complaints that 
it had been oppressively used, sometimes 
at the instance of feuers and householders 
when they were in the majority, to the 
prejudice of the landed interest, and 
sometimes the other way round. Un- 
doubtedly the system did present inequa- 
lities such as the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to, but he must point out that 
this system of classification did not refer 
only to agricultural land. It extended 
to all other subjects, as they called them 
in Scotland, and the elaborate list given 
in the Return showed the extraordinary 
ingenuity with which different schemes 
of classification had been framed. There 
were some of them much more elaborate 
than others, and in order that the House 
might see what a complicated and well- 
thought-out system it was he would 
merely quote two instances. There was 
the large and prosperous town of Paisley. 
This system had existed there since 1853, 
and there were no less than seven classes 
—hanking offices, premises occupied by 
writers, accountants and others ; manu- 
factories, wholesale warehouses and 
places of business ; dweiling houses, 
with or without gardens ; schools, rail- 
ways, works, dye works, print works ; re- 
tail shops, and market gardens; and so on, 
All these were rated differently. The 
rate in Class 2 was one-third the rate 
in Class 1, and the rate in Classes 3 
and 4 was one-sixth the rate in Class 2, 
and soon. This was a most elaborate 
system, but it was not the most elaborate. 
The most elaborate came to them from 
the parish of Campsie, which had eight 
classes. He need not go over them ; 
they were of the same nature as those 
of Paisley. These arrangements ‘in 
these particular places were of old stand- 
ing, and were well understood, and if 
any objections had been made to them 
they had no doubt been attended to by 
the parochial board from time to time. 
But now the Government stepped in. 
They created a classification uniform 
all over the country in favour of land 
and land alone, and they abolished all 
other differences. They passed a sponge 
over all those elaborate arrangements, 
and the one sole property selected for 
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the favour of a lesser rate was agricul- 
tural land. There was only one division 
allowed between agricultural land and 
that which was not agricultural. Public 
works, houses, places of business—all 


were to be assessed alike. Had the Goy- 
ernment fully realised the confusion 
that would be created by this summary 
proceeding in those parishes enumerated 
in the Return, some of them very large 
towns? There were many classes who 
would pay more or less than they did 
now, and it was by no means the rich 
who would pay more and the poor who 
would pay less. In many cases it would 
be quite the reverse. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

When they came to parishes which had 
been less ambitious, they met with a 
peculiar anomaly. It was a very com- 
mon thing in an agricultural parish for 
the land to be classified at 25 per cent., 
but the proposal of the Government was 
that it should be three-eighths per cent., 
so that tenants in those parishes would 
actually have to bear a loss of one-eighth 
of a shilling per pound under this benefi- 
cent arrangement. He knew that the 
answer would be that as classification 
would be applied tu the county rate they 
would benefit upon that head more than 
they lost upon this ; but hefore they 
went on in this matter, it would be de- 
sirable to know in what proportion the 
county rate would be classified, and how 
this new system would work in the 
parishes to which he had referred. It was 
an ill wind that blew nobody good ; and 
in those parishes where the tenants were 
to lose one-eighth of a shilling per pound, 
the villa residents and the householders, 
and so forth, who made no claim and put 
forward no pretence of being overbur- 
dened with taxation, would receive a 
handsome present consisting of the 
difference of one-eighth per cent., which 
was now paid by the farmers. He 
thought he had shown how complicated 
this matter was, and what confusion 
would be created by the proposal of the 
Government in a large number of dis- 
tricts. This classification might, he 
could conceive, be amended, and it would 
be desirable to have it more uniform than 
it was, but it was a large subject, to be 
undertaken with full knowledge and 
ample deliberation. But what ‘was the 
moment chosen for introducing this 
change? It was the moment when the 
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nated by the landed interest, had been 
superseded by the new Parish Councils, 
upon which all the ratepayers were equit- 
ably represented. Should they not wait 
to hear what were the views taken of 
this matter by the Parish Councils ? 
Should they not give them time to take 
some action in the matter, either by 
going forward or going backward with 
this process of classification ? And was 
jt not rather significant that it was 
when the Jandowners had lost their 
parochial privileges that a Bill was to be 
hurried through Parliament taking away 
the local initiative hitherto allowed in 
the parishes, and conferring universally 
this boon upon the landed interest ? He 
objected to the proposal of the Bill as 
being unfair and as being ill-considered. 
The Bill provided relief for one interest 
at the cost of others no less deserving of 
their sympathy, and introduced a sum- 
mary change in their system of local tax- 
ation in a way which would create con- 
fusion and fresh embarrassments. Let 
him say in all plainness and sincerity 
what, in his opinion, the best course for 
the Government would be. This was 
not the simple Bill it appeared to be. 
It was a large Measure which, even if 
the prineple were excellent and approved 
of on all sides, would require much de- 
tailed consideration. Being what it was 
it would receive, he was afraid he must 
say, the most stubborn and protracted 
opposition. [Cheers.| That being so, 
why should not the Government, in view 
of the already overladen legislative vessel 
which they were steering, withdraw this 
Bill—they knew how to withdraw a Bill 
—[laughter and cheers|— and let the 
money accruing to Scotland be held up 
until full opportunity was given for the 
Scotch people to form and express a judg- 
ment as to the object or objects to which 
this money should be devoted ? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] When that judgment was as- 
certained he felt certain that the object 
so selected would not be such as would 
benefit an individual class or interest, 
however deserving of sympathy and help 
it might be, but would be such as would 
be of lasting advantage to the community 
at large. [ Cheers. | 

*Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK 
(Wick Burghs) said that, in rising to 
second the Amendment, hedesired tocrave 
VOL. XLII. [rourtH series. } 
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the consideration of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. It was no easy 
task for him to speak for the first time 
in this Chamber, so august and so vener- 
able, in which, to the ear of imagination 
at all events, the echo of great and _his- 
toric voices still seemed to linger. But 
he was encouraged by the reflection that 
an appeal to the consideration of the 
House was never made in vain by a Par- 
liamentary tyro, and also by the thought 
that he was discharging a simple duty 
to the constituents who sent him there. 
He was aware that there were many 
hon. Members who were much better 
qualified by knowledge of the subject 
than he was to second the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend, but he 
ventured to say there was no one on 
that side of the House whose interven- 
tion at that moment could be more sea- 
sonably appropriate than his own, for he 
was one of the firstfruits of the new 
agricultural policy of the President of 
the Local Government Board. [Laugh- 
ter.] He wished he could think that he 
was a sample to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s liking, though he feared he could 
not fiatter himself with so fond a hope, 
but if that were so he might venture 
to say, without aspiring to the réle of a 
prophet, that the future bulk would not 
please him any more than the sample. 
[Laughter.| With regard to the Bill, 
he agreed with his right hon. Friend 
that there were in it certain curious 
clauses which might be almost described 
as excrescences, clauses that, as it seemed 
to him, had nothing more in common 
with the Measure than a fungus with 
the rotten tree upon which it had been 
grafted by some wandering wind. 
[Laughter.| In the first place there 
was the provision giving to regality 
burghs, or baronies, the sum of £7,000. 
Those burghs were corporations con- 
sisting of the inhabitants which managed 
their own concerns. They possessed what 
was known as a ‘‘common good.’’ Part 
of that ‘‘common good’’ consisted of 
land, and, as he understood it, the purpose 
of this provision was to redeem the Land 
Tax upon those lands. He congratulated 
the Lord Advocate on having discovered 
what the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had failed to discover—some 
accommodation Jand which it was possible 
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to put into the Bill. But, unfortunately, 
instead of discriminating, as the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
undertook to do, it seemed to him that 
the object of the Lord Advocate was to 
give to the owners of this accommodation 
land the same relief which it was pro- 
posed to give to occupiers who were 
supposed to require relief on account of 
their distress. But there was no ques- 
tion of distress with regard to these 
lands, which were very valuable to the 
burghs which possessed them. It was 
one of the grievances of some of those 
burghs that in times past those lands, or 
portions of them, had been parted with 
for an old song. They would be glad to 
get them back, for the land now let at 
a very high rent. If the purpose of the 
Bill was to grant relief to distress, why 
should this £7,000 be given to the burghs 
in question? The answer seemed to him 
to be ‘obvious, and, speaking in plainer 
Janguage than that used by his right hon. 
Friend, he would say that he regarded 
it as a bribe to the burghs, which, he 
would remind hon. Members, were Par- 
liamentary burghs. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
But if the Lord Advocate or the Govern- 
ment thought that these burghs were to 
be bought for £5,000, or that the High- 
lands were to be bought for £15,000, he 
could only say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not really understand or rightly 
estimate the natureof the people. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] It might be said by way of 
excuse that, after all, the inhabitants 
would not contribute towards the cost 
of the relief, because there was a clause 
in the Bill declaring that the money 
was to be taken out of the proceeds of 
the Estate Duty in Scotland arising from 
personal property. That point had been 
admirably dealt with by his right hon. 
Friend, and he would only add that he 
believed it would be as difficult for the 
Lord Advocate to attribute this relief 
money to any particular fund as for the 
Thames Water Supply Company to 
endeavour out of the commingled waters 
of the Thames to supply each of its cus- 
tomers with water from his own favourite 
tributary. [Zaughter.| The second 
provision of the Billalso had no intimate 
connection with the main purpose of the 
Bill—the provision granting £15,000 to 
the congested districts in the Highlands. 
If this money must be spent on land, he 
could only say that he welcomed the 
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recognition of the claims of the crofters 
to a share of the spoil. But before one 
could agree to or approve of a provision of 
this kind, it was necessary to ascertain 
to what purpose the money was to be 
applied and how it was to be adminis- 
tered. There was not a single word as 
to either in ‘the Bill, and he confessed 
he was surprised that, from first to last, 
the Lord Advocate had not offered any 
evidence whatever to show that there was 
such distress in the country as would 
induce any reasonable body of men pre- 
tending to be legislators to grant relief of 
this description. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If 
this was a serious proposal to relieve the 
congested districts in the Highlands, the 
sum proposed to be given for the pur- 
pose was no more than a mere recogni- 
tion — it was utterly inadequate. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There was another 
point for consideration. It was pro- 
posed with this paltry sum of £15,000 to 
create a new Board for the distribution 
of the money. But why create a new 
board? There was the existing Crofters’ 
Commission, composed of men of expe- 
rience and presided over by one of the 
ablest men of the Scotch Bar. Why 
should that Commission not be utilised 4 

‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The creation of a new 

oard meant the appointment of a new 
staff, and he feared that very little of the 
£15,000 would be left for the relief of 
distress after the expenses and salaries 
of a new Board were met. ‘* Hear, 
hear !’’] The purpose of the Bill, as he 
understood it, was to give relief to agri- 
culture in Scotland to the extent of 
£214,500. Here an important point 
would occur to a Scotchman. Was that 
sum Scotland’s fair proportion? On 
what principle had that sum been arrived 
at? He was not satisfied that eleven- 
hundredths was the true proportion for 
Scotland. There had been a Commis- 
sion to deal with the relative taxation 
between England and Ireland, and the 
result had been to find that Ireland had 
been overtaxed to the extent of 
£2,750,000. In such circumstances, 
how could they be certain that the pro- 
portion of eleven-hundredths was a fair 
proportion in regard to taxation for Scot- 
land ? It was asingular thing that, if the 
relief granted to Scotland were taxed on 
the rateable value of agricultural land, 
she ought to receive a much larger sum 
than it was proposed to give her under 
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this Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Scotland, 
in this case, was to receive relief to the 
extent of five-sixteenths of the rates, 
whereas England, under the English 
Lill, was to receive relief to the extent of 
one-half of the rates. Surely, there was 
something unfair to Scotland in that 
arrangement, for the relief granted to 
Scotland in proportion to rateable value 
was much less than that granted to Eng- 
land. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| He therefore 
denied that this could called, as it 
had been termed, an equivalent grant to 
Scotland. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] But 
there was an even more important point 
which demanded consideration—he re- 
ferred to the principle underlying the 
whole Bill. As far as he understood 
the matter, that principle was this 
—that a particular industry, or interest 
in the State was to be relieved at the 
expense of the general taxpayer. If 
that were so, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the principle was an unsound 
and‘a dangerous one, and that the only 
possible justification for adopting it would 
be the extremity of the distress it was 
intended to relieve. As he had already 
said, the Lord Advocate had not given 
them a single instance of distress in Scot- 
land. But if there were distress, then 
how did it come to pass that the Lord 
Advocate had £7,000 to spare for burghs 
where, admittedly, no distress existed ? 
The real reinedy for distress, if there were 
distress, was undoubtedly in a reduction 
of rent. It might be said there was land 
which was not capable of yielding any 
rent. He had never heard of any farm 
land in Scotland that was incapable of 
paying rent, but if there were such land, 
it was idle to attempt to render it 
profitable or to save the farmer upon it 
from ruin by relieving the farmer of five- 
sixteenths of the rates upon the land. 
There was plenty of evidence that the 
Government meant to get the money 
under this Bill from any other source 
than that from which it ought to come 
—namely, the landlords. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite called this relief, but he 
called it spoliation. The Government 
were robbing the industrial classes in 
order to enrich their friends ; they had 
already committed one act of robbery, 
and in order to wipe out the memory of 
that offence, they proposed to perpetrate 
another. There was another matter 


well worthy of.{consideration by hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite. Hitherto they had 
had a surplus, and it was easy to pay 
doles out of a large surplus. But sup- 
pose there came years when there were 
no fat surpluses to squander. The policy 
of the Government he believed to be a 
hand-to-mouth policy, and he supposed 
that, as in the past so in the future, 
they would leave to those who came 
after them the odium and the re- 
sponsibility of imposing fresh taxes to 
meet the deficiency which their pro- 
digality had created. This Measure, 
however skilfully it had been prepared, 
would fail to deceive the people of Scot- 
land. There could be no greater mistake 
than for the Government to suppose that 
by a Measure of this kind they would 
conciliate the votes of the electors ; in- 
deed, in his opinion, the whole Measure 
was a mistake and a fraud upon the 
country, and therefore he had great 
pleasure in seconding the Amendment. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said the 
right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment began his remarks by a 
diatribe upon what he called the prin- 
ciple of subventions and equivalent 
grants, and in doing so he only ac- 
centuated what most Members on the 
Government Benches already knew— 
namely, hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had failed to give the Govern- 
ment credit for the true principle which 
underlaid the English Bill and also this 
Bill. In the case of the English Bill 
they had to deal with the gross in- 
equality between the burdens which for 
local purposes were borne by real as 
against personal property. The fact 
was that, roughly speaking, the personal 
property of this kingdom was worth 
about five times as much as the real pro- 
perty, and yet real property bore the 
whole brunt of local taxation. It was 
to redress to a certain extent that state 
of things that the English Bill was 
brought in. The inequality between 
realty and personalty was felt just as 
much in Scotland as in England, and the 
Government were trying to do the same 
thing in Scotland as in England. The 
only way in which the principle of 
equivalent grant entered was simply 
upon the question of amount. The hon. 
Member for the Wick Burghs was not 
satisfied as to the proportion of 11 to 80, 
but if he had been in the House a little 
longer than he really had been he would 
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know that that proportion was based 
upon figures which were embodied in a 
Return, and which had never yet been 
displaced by any adverse criticism. He 
began with the proposition that realty 
was asked to bear the whole burden of 
local taxation, and the injustice of that 
was almost more apparent in Scotland 
than it was in England, because what 
was called the hereditary burden argu- 
ment had certainly less force in Scotland 
than in England. There were three 
rates which pressed most heavily. The 
heaviest, of course, was the poor-rate. 
That rate in Scotland had its origin 
in a Proclamation issued so long ago 
as 1579. That Proclamation imposed 
the rate, not upon land, but upon the 
means and substance of everybody in 
the parish. By a subsequent Proclama- 
tion there was given the option of levy- 
ing one-half upon the owners of lands 
and heritages within the parish, or, in 
other words, it was taken that a land- 
owner's means and substance was his 
land, and, no doubt, in the 16th and 
17th century, that was a proposition 
that was probably true. According to 
its origin the poor-rate was not meant 
to be a tax exclusively upon land at all. 
By the Poor Law Act of 1845 the 
alternative methods were made legal, 
but in modern times the rate had been 
practically levied on land altogether. | 
The incidence of the next heaviest rate 
—the school rate—dated only from 
1872. Before that there was a certain 
burden on the landowners, but it was | 
merely the payment of the schoolmaster | 
and the provision of the school. The 
third heaviest rate was the road rate, 
and that dated from 1878. He thought 
he had, therefore, made good the proposi- 
tion that certainly in Scotland it was 
shown that the imposition of the whole 
burden of local taxation upon realty as 
against personalty was an unfairness 
which could not be palliated by any idea 
of its having come down from genera- 
tions past. When they had a Measure 
which had for its object partially to re- 
dress that inequality, the question neces- 
sarily arose where they were to give 
relief. Of course any real injustice was 
very much accentuated when the victim 
of the injustice was in a depressed con- 
dition ; but, in supporting this Bill, he 
maintained that the claim of agricul- 
tural land to this relief was based upon 
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the peculiar position of agricultural land 
rather than upon its depressed condition. 
The right hon. Gentleman, although his 
words were carefully guarded, seemed to 
go so far as to intimate that he did not 
believein Scottish agricultural depression. 
Sir H. CAMPBELL - BANNER- 
MAN : Not to the extent that existed 
in England, especially in Essex. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE said the 
point was not whether the depression in 
Scotland was as bad as it had been in 
Essex, but whether there had been agri- 
cultural depression. On that point, he 
could only refer hon. Members to Re- 
ports which had already been published. 
What did Mr. Hope, one of the sub- 
Commissioners, say in reporting on the 
counties of Perth, Fife, Forfar, and 
Aberdeen? He said that on all hands 
and in all quarters, he had ascertained 
that depression of a very acute kind had 
prevailed during the past 10 years. The 
same gentleman, reporting on the coun- 
ties of Roxburgh, Berwick, Selkirk, 
Peebles, the Lothians, Banff, Elgin and 
Nairn, said that throughout the whole 
of the districts he was informed that 
during the past 10 years there had been 
agricultural depression, and that it had 
been very severe in all the districts, with 
the exception possibly of a certain area 
in Mid and West Lothian. In these 
cases the depression was not quite so 
severe. Both landlords and tenants had 
felt the pressure of hard times. At no 
time within their experience had times 
been worse than they now were to 
Scottish tenant farmers.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] Mr. Spiers, dealing with the 
countries of Ayr, Wigton, Kirkeud- 
bright, and Dumfries, said that while in 
some districts the fall in rents had, com- 
paratively speaking, been very little, in 
others, especially in sheep farming dis- 
tricts, it had been very heavy, and that 
while the farmers in the south-west dis- 
tricts might not be suffering so severely 
as those elsewhere, yet there was plenty 
of evidence to show that only those with 
long leases were doing any good, while 
the majority could hardly make ends 
meet ; and, last of all, in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Agricultural 
Depression, was the following :— 


“It is undoubtedly true that the severity of 
the depression varies greatly in different dis- 
tricts, but we have come to the conclusion that 
there is no part of Great Britain from which it 
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can be said to be altogether absent. With rare 
exceptions, it has existed in increasing intensity 
throughout the country for the last 10 or 15 
years.” 


Agricultural Rates 


Probably, so far as rent was concerned, 
nothing could be more convincing than 
the figures of the valuation roll. The 
gross annual value of land in 1879-80, 
which was the highest point in Scot- 
land, was £7,760,303 ; in 1893-94 it 
was £6,251,898, a decrease of 20 per 
cent.; and he might explain that these 
figures did not represent the whole case. 
One thing which was very difficult to 
accurately estimate ought to be remem- 
bered. In the earlier Return unlet 
shootings were not entered, but in the 
meantime an Act was passed by which 
they were put in the valuation roll and 
assessed, and consequently they swelled 
the second Return. He did not need to 
tell the House that in some Scottish 
counties the valuation of unlet shootings 
represented a substantial figure. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that this relief of rates would 
be really but a drop in the bucket. The 
figures he gave were taken from Mr. 
Hope’s Return, and showed that the 


rent in a _ particular instance was 
£900 and the public burdens only 
£60. He (the Lord Advocate) would 


take these figures. The Report showed 
that the profit of the farmer was 
only £121. Under the Bill, supposing 
it to be in an unclassified parish, that 
farmer would get £37 18s. into his 
pocket, an addition of 30 per cent. to his 
income. [Ministerial cheers.| Was that 
‘“‘a drop in the bucket?’’ [Renewed 
cheers.| It was, of course, a small 
thing to some of his millionaire Friends 
on the other side of the House. 
[ Laughter. | 

Sr H. CAMPBELL -BANNER-| 
MAN: It is a smal! thing compared | 
with the rent. [Opposition cheers. | 
*Toe LORD ADVOCATE said he 
would not deal with that observation 
further than to remark that it seemed to 
be thought by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that, as long as there was any rent to 
be paid at all, the only relief given ought 
to come out of rent, they forgetting 
that, after all, land was the landlord’s 
capital, and that they could not expect 
him to supply that for nothing. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] The land was not got for 
nothing. He had often wondered what 
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would be the result of a Return which 
would show how much land had changed 
hands in recent years. He hoped he had 
shown from the Reports he had quoted 
that the depression in agriculture in 
Scotland was, unfortunately, well ascer- 
tained, but he only showed it because it 
simply accentuated the claim for relief 
which he thought agricultural land pos- 
sessed, totally independent of any ques- 
tion as to the existence of depression. 
In what did that claim consist? It was 
perfectly evident that a farmer’s land 
represented his stock-in-trade in a way 
that nobody else’s land did, who was 
rated upon the valuation, and accord- 
ingly, from the very earliest time the 
House would find that the justice of 
making an allowance to agricultural 
land had been admitted. There was the 
Commission upon Scottish Municipal 
Corporations in 1835. That Commission 
suggested that an exception in rating 
ought to be made to purely agricultural 
land. Then there was the Poor Law 
Act of 1845, by which the Scottish 
Poor Law system was crystallised. By 
that Act, where the assessing authority 
took the option of levying the assessment 
half upon the owner and half upon the 
occupier, then it was within their power 
to adopt a system of classification. The 
Baxter Act of 1861 followed, abolish- 


‘ing the old option and making it 


necessary in all cases to assess one- 
half upon the owner and one-half upon 
the occupier, but in each and every 
case where, through the operation of the 
Act, the old method was swept away, 
classification was made compulsory. Then 
there was the Committee of that House 
in 1871, which expressed the opinion 
that greater power should be given to 
the Board of Supervision to force the 
local assessing authorities to adopt 
classification, and a later Committee, 
presided over by his predecessor (Mr. 
J. B. Balfour) spoke on the great variety 
of the existing classification, arising from 
the fact that the initiative rested with 
the Parochial Boards, and suggested 
that undoubted evils existing should be 
remedied either by first giving the initia- 
tive as to classification to the Board of 
Supervision on the representation of any 
ratepayer in the parish, or, second, by 
providing a statutory classification, such 
as was done by Baxter’s Act. All 


the Committees that had dealt with the 
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subject had been at one, not only as to 
the inherent justice of classification, but 
as to the inappropriateness of the pre- 
sent procedure ; but the matter did not 
stop there. There was also the burgh 
legislation. The first general Burgh Act 
in Scotland was passed in 1833, and even 
in that early Act Parliament seemed to 
have thought the same thing. They did 
not deal directly with it, because they 
were only dealing with burghs in exis- 
tence at that time, and they did not 
include agricultural land ; but they had 
the condition that the provisions of the 
Act were to apply to all people who lived 
in a radius of a thousand yards outside 
the burgh boundary, and even in pro- 
viding that a man who lived within 
a thousand yards should be rated just 
as people in the burgh were rated, 
they particularly provided that if 
they occupied agricultural land they 
should not be rated on that amount. 
In 1862 was passed the well-known 
Burgh Police Act, and in the same year 
a classification was adopted for agricul- 
tural land being rated at one-fourth, and 
this was continued in the Act of 1892. 
That Act, he would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman, was entirely a joint one, 
and was the result of the laborious and 
careful study of a Committee which sat 
chiefly when the Party opposite was in 
power. A comprehensive view had been 
taken by Parliament that this thing was 
just in itself, but at the same time there 
was a blot on the existing system be- 
cause of the variations. His right hon. 
Friend quoted a Return which was, he 
thought, moved for by Dr. Cameron in 
1866. There had been changes since 
then, of course, and that return was not 
absolutely accurate up to the present 
day. He was able to give the House 
some information as to the existing 
variations. There were 158 classified 
parishes ; 38 of them relieved land to the 
extent of one-half or less; 62 relieved 
land to the extent of more than one-half 
and not more than two-thirds; 44 re- 
lieved land to the extent of more than 
two-thirds and not morethan three-fourths 
14 relieved it to the extent of more than 
three-fourths. Out of the same 158 
parishes 64 had only two classes—the 
view taken in this Bill ; 75 had three, 13 
had four, and five had five. That was not 
all, for, curiously enough, since parish 
councils came into sway two distinct 
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tendencies had emerged. In some par- 
ishes were there was alandward burghal 
district, and where the parish council 
was elected practically by the burghal 
interest, they had been dropping classifica- 
tions, and there was a most piteous wail 


from Renfrew this very season, the result 
of the action of the Renfrew Parish Coun- 
cil having been that the farmers in that 
parish had now got to pay exactly three 
times the rate they had to pay before. 
“amraygeoene? As against that there had 

een another tendency in the north, 
especially in the crofting counties, to try 
and adopt what he might call a sump- 
tuary classfication. They had sent up 
several classfications that were not ac- 
cepted by the Local Government Board. 
The general idea of some of these, which 
were extreme cases, was that sporting 
tenants should pay two rents; people 
like bankers, or anybody else who looked 
well-to-do, should pay one rate; and 
that, coming down to the ordinary farmer, 
he should pay half a rate; and the 
crofter aquarter or an eighth. | Laughter.] 
He was afraid that the only general rule 
which was to be drawn from this was 
that in these matters local bodies would 
be governed to a great extent by the pre- 
dominant interest in the local council, 
and he thought that in a question of this 
sort it was not desirable that the matter 
should be affected by local feeling, it 
being really a matter for the Imperial 
Parliament to settle. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The present Bill amounted to a practi- 
cally compulsory classification between 
agricultural and non-agricultural lands. 
It did it, no doubt, at the expense of the 
Imperial taxpayer, keeping steadily in 
view the fact that this was a readjust- 
ment of the burdens as between real and 
personal property. It applied that re- 
lief to a compulsory classification between 
these two classes of land. The effect, of 
course, in the unclassified parish was 
very simple, because there, although the 
reduction was upon the valuation, the 
reduction upon the rate came to exactly 
the same thing. This, of course, applied 
to by far the greater portion of Scotland, 
because, out of a total of 877 parishes 
719 were unclassified. The effect in the 
classified parishes was a little more com- 
plicated, and he recognised with admira- 
tion that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not make the mistake which seemed to 
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be universally made in the Press of Scot- 
land which represented the opinion 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
supposed to favour. These newspapers 
seemed to think that all one had to do 
to see the effect upon a classified parish 
was simply to find out what the rate 
was at present and take three-eighths 
and five-eighths of that rate. This was 
absolutely erroneous, because they must 
take into calculation what was the 
proportion that the total valua- 
tion of agricultural land bore to 
the whole land of the parish. 
He would suppose the existence of a 
parish which consisted of only two sub- 
jects, one agricultural and the other 
non-agricultural, the valuation of each 
of which was £80. Take the existing 
classification at one-fourth. The rate 
on the agricultural subject was 3d., and 
on the non-agricultural one shilling. 
With a 3d. rate upon an £80 valuation 
there was a levy of £1 paid by the 
agricultural land; and with a rate of 
ls. upon £80 there was a levy of £4 
upon the non-agricultural land, making 
a total of £5 for the supposed parish. 
Clause 2, Sub-section 2, of the Bill pro- 
vided that :— 
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“That part of the occupiers’ share of each 
rate which represents the proportion borne by 
the valuation of the agricultural lands and 
heritages in the rateable area to the whole 
valuation of the rateable area shall, to the extent 
of five-eighths thereof ascertained and certified, 
be taken as the deficiency.” 


Taking the case he was dealing with, 


that proportion was one half. The two 
things were equal here. Therefore it 
was a half to the extent of five-eighths of 
the deficiency. The half of five-eighths 
was five-sixteenths, and five-sixteenths of 
£5, the total levy, was £1 lls. 3d. 
Therefore in this parish £1 lls. 3d. 
represented the State contribution. If 
they deducted £1 11s. 3d. from the £5 
that left £3 8s. 9d. to raise. That they 
had of course to divide between the 
agricultural and non-agricultural subjects 
according to the reduced rating. The 
agricultural land had been reduced to 
three-eighths, or £30, and they had to 
divide that sum in the proportion of thirty 
one-hundred-and-tenths, which was the 
same as three-elevenths, and eighty one- 
hundred-and-tenths, which was the 
same as eight-elevenths. The result 
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came out—State aid, £1 Ills. 3d.; 
agricultural tenant, 18s. 9d. ; non-agri- 
cultural tenant, £2 10s.; total, £5. 
Most of the relief here had gone to the 
non-agricultural tenant, and that was 
perfectly right according to the Govern- 
ment view of what the Bill did, because 
the non-agriculturist had really been 
bearing upon his shoulders that which 
he ought never to have borne, and when 
the State had come and said personalty 
should bear this charge it was perfectly 
right to give it to the man who had 
borne it in the meantime, Take again 
suppositious figures. Let him take the 
case of a total valuation of £10,000 with 
agriculture as before representing £5,000. 
The estimated expenditure was £500, 
and the rates before the Bill would be 
6d. upon the owner, which would give 
£250 and 22d. on the agricultural occu- 
pier, which would give £50, and 93d. on 
the other occupiers, which would give 
£200. The grant in aid would be five- 
eighths of a half, which would be 
£701 2s. 6d. After the Bill the position 
would be that the non-agricultural 
owner would pay £125 instead of £200, 
and the agricultural occupier would pay 
£46 17s. 6d. instead of £50. He had 
looked for a parish which would interest 
the right hon. Gentleman and he had 
taken the parish of Meigle. It had a 
double classification—land 4, railways 3, 
andtheother subjects 1. Working it out, 
the sum which it raised at present was 
£184 ; land paid £84, railways £31, and 
other subjects £69. After, the agri- 
cultural land instead of paying £84 
would pay £63, railways £30 instead 
of £31, and other subjects £33, instead 
of £69, and there would be a Government 
grant of £58. Another familiar parish 
in Scotland was that of Barony. It had 
a totally different classification. For 
Barony the classification was, land one- 
third and other subjects one. At present 
agricultural land paid £144, and the 
others paid £63,990. After the Bill, 
land would pay £161, a slight increase, 
and the others £63,704, and there would 
be a grant of £269. There was a very 
elaborate calculation as to what would 
happen in Greenock. The sums, as 
worked out by Sir Charles Cameron and 
his friends, were wrong, because they had 
not appreciated the first condition of the 
problem, namely, that they must take the 
proportion of agricultural land to the 
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total valuation. Still it would not make 
very much difference ; and why ? because 
whenever they had anything like the 
position of Greenock, which was very ex- 
ceptional, where agricultural land bore a 
perfectly infinitesimal proportion to the 
valuation of the other subjects, and 
where they had a classification of various 
subjects, no doubt there would be a cer- 
tain disturbance. He did not flinch from 
that, but that would really not affect very 
many places. It was in large towns 
where they would have this dispropor- 
tion between agricultural land and other 
subjects. Aberdeen had only two classes ; 
Kilmarnock was rather like Greenock ; 
Kirkcaldy had two classes ; Dundee had 
four classes, but it did not much resemble 
Greenock, and the difference between 
manufactories and houses was very slight. 
The one paid 10d. and the other ls. In 
Paisley public works were only one-and- 
a-half more than houses, so that the 
effect would be the opposite of what it 
was in Greenock. In Greenock the 
people who would really gain would be 
the manufactories, at the expense of the 
houses. In Paisley it would be the 
opposite way. No doubt when they 
came to very elaborate classifications 
there would be certain disturbances. In 
the case of Greenock it was said that the 
bankers would benefit ; but the banks in 
Greenock were valued at £2,130 out of 
a total of £288,000, so that the reduction 
to the bankers would. be a mere drop 
in the bucket, because the number of 
banks was so smal]. The only real dis- 
turbance was where they had a number 
of manufactories, and they were in a 
different class fron dwelling - houses. 
Where there was little agricultural land 
in a burgh it would have to pay some- 
thing more, as in the case of Barony, but 
he did not think that mattered, because 
they found out automatically that device 
about which they had heard so much in 
the English Bill, namely, how to provide 
for accommodation lands. The subject 
was not so complicated after all, and 
the Bill was perfectly consistent with 
principle. In every reform there was 
pinching, but here there was no real 
pinching. Even where there was pinch- 
ing, it was only because they were 
carrying out now the just and equitable 
principles which had been supported by 
everyone who had had to go theoreti- 
cally into the subject. There was a dif- 
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ference between the Scottish and the 
English Bill in the separation between 
houses and buildings and agricultural 
land. He thought that he could givea 
good reason for that. In England, the 
grant of money which they were taking 
out of the Imperial Exchequer was con- 
ditioned by the amount of agricultural 
land. Therefore, if they had thrown 
houses and buildings into the valuation 
it would have cost a great deal more 
money. In the Scotch Bill, the amourt of 
money given to spend had been reached 
by a different calculation, and the only 
question was, how to distribute it justly. 
As the value of the houses and buildings 
bear more or less a constant relation to 
the value of the farm, it was obviously 
immaterial whether as between occupier 
and occupier the value of the buildings 
was or was not deducted. He came now 
to the Burgh Land Tax. The hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Amend- 
ment had wandered a little about it. It 
was not a tax upon the land in the 
burghs, but upon the burgh itself. 
He had been asked two questions on 
this subject. The first was how would 
this be affected by the Finance Bill? 
The Finance Bill would net touch it, 
because the provisions of the Bill were 
so drawn that they would have no 
application whatever. There was no 
place where the levy came to more than 
4s, inthe pound. As regards the burghs, 
the quota was fixed upon them by Act 
of Parliament and that was divided 
amongst them by the Convention of 
Royal Burghs. The relief given by the 
Finance Bill only operated where the tax 
amounted to more than 4s. in the pound. 
The second question was as to the position 
of the Land Tax in the counties. It 
was laid on the land and never split up 
unless an application was made and it 
was demanded by the collector of taxes 
and paid as part of the Income Tax. 
He had also been asked to say something 
with regard to redemption. He believed 
there was only one town which had the 
unique glory of having redeemed the 
whole of its Land Tax, and that was the 
burgh of Wemyss in Fife, though Dum- 
fries had very nearly done it. But most 
of the redemptions were very small. For 
instance, Inverness out of £136 had 
redeemed only £3 7s. In fact out of 
the original quota of £8,000 only 
£957 9s. 11d. had been redeemed, leaving 
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the present tax, as it stood, at £7,042 ;|ing upon them a burden of £192,000, or 
so that the right hon Gentleman opposite | taking the sum to be given to the con- 
would see that there had not been as | gested districts, £207,000. This offer 
much redemption as from the phraseology | might be regarded as soothing syrup, but 
he used, he appeared to think. He asked : even in that sense it was a very small 
the House to remember two things, homeopathic dose. It was just about 
first that this was only a temporary one-thirtieth of what was proposed to be 
Bill, and secondly, that after all the given to the agricultural interest. <A 
people who had paid were bygone rate- | population of 1} millions was to receive 
payers and gud ratepayers, if not gud | £7,000, while a population of 2} millions 
es te eau oe was pal M te ie Ne SMa 4 
continuity of existence between the | Land Tax in the burghs to be abolished, 
ratepayers of to-day and the ratepayers | they would soon be approached with a 
of long ago. Some remarks had been | claim that the abolition should be ex- 
made upon the £15,000 to be devoted tended to the counties. He could not 
to the congested districts. It was not! see how, the Land Tax in the burghs 
pretended that this would do everything |having been abolished, there was any 
oe ae ep inet the en — _sgye ea te — oe it in — 
districts, but it would form a nucleus. counties. As to the sum to be given to 
was thought unwise to cumber the Bill| the congested districts, he was sure no 
with any particular scheme. The hon. | one would grudge something being given 
Member & on seconded the Amendment |to the West Highlands and islands of 
surely mis-read the Bill when he said it | Scotland, when money was going. But 
was proposed to set up a new Board. ‘the sum proposed was really altogether 
The words in the Bill had been specially | inadequate for what was required, and it 
chosen in order that the matter might | must be granted to an unknown autho- 
be left open. They referred to an/rity for an unknown purpose. He 
authority to be hereafter determined | would suggest that if the scheme was 
by Act of Parliament. The hon. Gentie-| carried out, it could not be placed in 
man indicated the Crofter Commission. | better hands than those of the Crofter 
It would be possible to make use of that |Commission, who had done much good 
eto or a Local se gon Pm and who ae ee oe 
oard or any other authority; but| and experience of these districts wou 
that was ool a matter of detail which | ints the money to the best ad- 
would have to be dealt with hereafter.| vantage. In this respect he thought the 
With regard to the question of classifica-| Bill was a great improvement on the 
tion, hon. Gentlemen must remember! English Bill. It did propose to apply 
that that was a subject which had to be/a direct benefit to districts which were 
faced. It would never have done to| notoriously in need of some assistance 
ignore the existence of classified parishes | and if the same principle had been 
and simply to have given this relief over | applied in the English Bill, it might have 
ne a ge already — gpg ty “ a the —— 
classification. e Government believed | to it. u ose on his side of the 
that the way they had chosen was really | House objected to the extension of this 
the logical and fair way. It offered|system of grants-in-aid. They con- 
a good opportunity for carrying out the|sidered them vicious in principle and 
ro a pe of all those who had | mischievous in practice, and they re- 
ealt with the subject. All those who | garded them as devices to delude unthink- 
had had any experience in the working | ing people into the idea that they were 
se — presence know that — a gifts = —— rae bo ya 
ad been great difficulty in connection | No money could be appropriated by one 
with public health matters owing to this | class exclusively without being taken out 
classification. The Government thought | of the pockets of another class, and the 
they were really effecting a much needed | great objection of the representatives of 
reform by taking this opportunity of put-| urban constituencies was that a Parlia- 
ting public health matters ona proper basis. sever: in which landlords greatly pre- 
*Sirn JOHN LENG (Dundee) said the | ponderated, and in which one of the 
burghs were tempted by the verysmall sum | Chambers, being a House of Lords, was 
of £7,000 to assent to a proposal throw- | especially a house of landlords, was 
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extending this most vicious system of 
grants in aid. The soundest political heads 
in Scotland most resolutely resisted this 
system when it was first introduced, and 
it was only when it was found that great 
injustice would accrue to Scotland by 
large grants being given to England 
in which Scotland did not participate, 
that these objections in principle were 
felt to become inopportune. But the 
proposal of the Bill seemed to Scotch 
Members to be utterly objectionable. 
First, as between burghs and counties. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not shown, 
so far as rates were concerned, that there 
was any justification for this proposal, 
and he should like to bring under the 
notice of the House the great inequality 
between towns and counties with regard to 
the incidence of rates. Taking the counties 
with which he was best acquainted, 
Forfar, Fife and Perth, and allowing for 
the fluctuations in theschool rate, the aver- 
age aggregate assessment was only 2s. 2d. 
in the pound. What was the case in the 
great cities? In Glasgow, which stood 
very favourably in this respect, the rates 
under the £10 rental amounted to 4s. 2d. 
in the pound, and over the £10 rental to 
4s. 11d. In Edinburgh, which was more 
favourable than Glasgow, the rates were 
3s. 10d., in Aberdeen they were 5s. 7d., 
and in Dundee they were 5s. 9d. In 
this connection it should not be forgotten 
that the great majority of farmers paid 
no Income Tax. They were assessed at 
one-third of their annual rental, and 
were at liberty to prove that their actual 
income was even less than that one-third. 
Yet they had these continual and _per- 
sistent claims for the relief of agriculture. 
Many of them strongly sympathised with 
that interest, but they could not over- 
look the fact that there were other in- 
terests which, from time to time, and 
some of them for a very long time, suf- 
fered great and severe depression ; and 
they never heard a proposal from the 
other side for any grant in aid to these 
depressed industries. Manufacturers of 
textiles regarded with a deep sense of in- 
justice what was now proposed. Their 
industry in his district—in Dundee, 
Arbroath, Montrose and Forfar—might 
be correctly stated to have been for a 
considerable time past quite as depressed 
as that of agriculture. Manufacturers 
only received a reduction of 20 per cent. 
on the gross rental of their works for the 
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purpuse of poor-rate assessment; and 
they suffered a special disadvantage, as 
compared with agriculture, inasmuch as 
their whole stock in-trade was liahle to 
be worn out and to become valueless, 
Take the case of the linen industry. He 
had known works which had cost up- 
wards of £150,000 sold for £30,000, and 
there were at this moment, within the 
area to which he had referred, very large 
establishments which were closed, the 
proprietors being insolvent and_ the 
works unsaleable. And yet no man 
would ever think of bringing into the 
House of Commons a proposal for a 
special grant for an industry suffering 
as that industry had done. The same 
thing might have been said of many 
other industries at various times, yet 
never had there been a proposal to come 
to the aid of the manufacturers in this 
way. The worst of it was that the 
struggling manufacturers were to be 
made under this Bill to contribute to 
the aid of another class, who certainly 
were not so heavily taxed and who were 
not suffering more than they were. Then 
take the question of the relief to the 
agricultural occupier, as between the 
owner and the occupier. It was only 
fair to admit that the Biil made an 
honest attempt to limit the benefit to be 
conferred to the occupier ; and, so far as 
a clause in an Act of Parliament could 
accomplish that, it would be accomplished 
under this Bill. But they could not, 
merely by inserting a clause providing 
that the benefit shall go to the occupier, 
insure such a result. As sure as a river 
flowed into the sea, so surely in time, 
and in no very long time, the relief 
which in the first place went to the 
occupier would go into the pocket of the 
owner. A burden removed from land 
was the same as an addition to its annual 
value. That was quite true, whether 
competition succeeded in maintaining or 
raising the value of the property, or 
whether depression diminished _ its 
annual value. The term of leases in 
Scotland had been very much shortened ; 
and the benefit of the reduction in rates 
would go to the tenant so long as his 
present lease ran, but no longer. And 
where the owner had been giving abate- 
ments it was not likely that he would 
continue them at the same rate if he 
could point to the fact that the Govern- 
ment had come to the tenants’ relief in 
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the manner proposed by the Bill. But 
the most objectionable feature of the 
Bill, as it was of the English Bill, was 
that the greatest relief would be given 
where it was least required and that 
where relief was most needed the least 
would be given. Its principle was “To 
him that hath shall be given.” The 
tenant of poor land at a distance from 
a market would receive very little benefit ; 
whereas, tenants near large towns with 
immediate access to market with all the 
benefit of being able to obtain their 
manure readily and many other advan- 
tages, who were paying and were well 
able to pay high rents, and who, com- 
paratively speaking, did not feel the 
rates that accompanied these rents— 
they would have the greatest benefit 
under this Bill. He would give one or 
two illustrations. A farm in the centre 
of Forfarshire 300 acres in extent with a 
rental of £1 per acre would under the 
Bill receive relief to the amount of 
£8 10s., or 7d. per acre. In the centre 
of the Carse of Gowrie, where the rent 
averaged 28s. an acre, the relief would 
be 10d. an acre. Eastwards of Dundee, 
where the rent was £2 an acre, the relief 
would be 1s. 2d.; and westwards, where 
the rent averaged £2 10s., the relief 
would be 1s. 6d. per acre ; while in the 
iinmediate vicinity of Dundee, where the 
rent averaged £3 10s. an acre, the tenant 
would benefit to the extent of 2s.an acre. 
*THe LORD ADVOCATE: The 
hon. Member will see, I think, after what 
I have said, that it is absolutely impos- 
sible that these figures can be right, 
because he does not tell the proportion of 
agricultural land to the total valuation. 
*Sir JOHN LENG said no doubt it 
was a very complicated question, but he 
had the figures supplied to him by an 
agriculturist and statistician well in- 
formed as to the character of these 
parishes, and he thought they would be 
found to work out very accurately. 
There was, as he thought he had shown, 
this double injustice, that lands whose 
value had been enormously increased by 
their proximity to great industrial com- 
munities would have their value further 
swollen by public grants from Imperial 
taxation chiefly contributed by the 
inhabitants of those industrial com- 
munities. A farm of 300 acres near a 
large town would have its annual value 
increased by £30, whereas the occupier 
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of a similay farm at a greater distance, 
and at a much lower rental, would only 
get £8 10s. As between one set of 
tenants and another they were going 
to increase the anomalies and inequalities. 
The Bill was a tax upon the towns for 
the benefit of the rural districts. 
According to a calculation he had had 
made based upon population and the 
annual contribution to Imperial taxation, 
the contribution for the relief of agricul- 
ture which under this Bill would be paid 
by Glasgow would be no less than 
£32,900 ; Edinburgh, £13,000 ; Dundee, 
£7,700 ; Aberdeen, £6,250 ; Leith, 
£3,450 ; Paisley, £3,300 ; Greenock, 
£3,150; and Perth, £1,500. A total of 
£71,250, or 36 per cent. of the whole, 
would be paid by the eight principal 
towns of Scotland. 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE: The towns 
do not pay a penny. It comes out of 
the Estate Duty. 

*Sir J. LENG said that argument had 
been rightly characterised by his right 
hon. Friend as not. only grotesque, but 
comically grotesque. The attempt to 
ear-mark the money in that way would 
not deceive anyone. 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: Then I 
will say it comes out of Imperial 
taxation, and the towns do not pay 
Imperial taxation. 

*Sir J. LENG said the millionaires 
resided in the large cities rather than in 
the counties, and the attempt to geographi- 
cally localise the source of the Estate 
Duty was beside the question. According 
to estimates he had made, the town dis- 
tricts,which had no share in the grant, 
would contribute 72 per cent. of the 
amount the right hon. Gentleman had 
allocated against only 28 per cent. to be 
paid by the rural districts. Discrimi- 
nating between the classes of population 
on the basis of rental, it appeared that 
the working classes of Scotland whose 
rent was under £10 would contribute 
62°8 per cent. of the amount, the 
lower middle class whose rent was from 
£10 to £15, 10°77, and those whose rent 
was from £15 to £20, 6:3. Following 
this line of calculation and taking the 
above classification of population, the 
grant in aid fell upon the people who 
lived hy weekly wages in the following 
proportion. Those who were rented up 
to £10 contributed £132,618, or 69 per 
cent. ; up to £15, 20,760, or 10 per cent. ; 
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and up to £22, £12,070, or 7 per cent. 
The Government might pass this with 
their mechanical majority, but the more 
the facts and figures relating to the Bill 
were looked into, as they would be in 
Scotland by the inhabitants of the towns 
and especially the industrial population, 
the greater the dissatisfaction would be, 
and the continuance of this class legisla- 
tion—for the benefit of a class—would 
more and more open the eyes of the intelli- 
gent people of Scotland to the purposes 
to which the Party opposite were putting 
the majority given to them at the last 
election. The Bill had already caused 
the greatest dissatisfaction in the con- 
stituency he represented, and he believed 
the feeling would spread throughout 
Scotland. [ Hear, hear!”] 

*Mr. SHAW-STEWART (Renfrew E.) 
said there seemed to be a misapprehension 
as to the manner in which the Bill was 
to be applied. He represented a county 
constituency, but he had a good many 
urban constituents in his division, and 
speaking for them he had no hesitation in 
saying that all they wanted was that jus- 
tice should bedone all round—[ Opposition 
cheers |—-and he did not think it difficult 
to show that this Bill was an act of jus- 
tice. Asthe First Lord of the Treasury 
said the other night, it was an act of 
tardy justice, and if this could be shown 
he did not think the constituents of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, or 
his own, would show dissatisfaction. On | 
the contrary, when they came to under- 
stand it thoroughly, they would confess | 
that, although they would like their turn 
to come, they would not grudge agri- 
culturists this act of tardy justice, too 
long withheld. He contended that the 
Bill was just in principle. It sought to 
relieve burdens which had been imposed 
on agriculturists since the days of Pro- 
tection. The burdens on agriculture 
had not been altered for 50 years, 
whereas commerce and trade had been 
freed in every direction. That in itself 
was a sufficient reason why such a Bill 
should be introduced. That depression 
existed in the industry of tilling and 
cultivating the land throughout Scotland 
was beyond all doubt. Mr. Speir, in his 
report as to the farmers of Wigton- 
shire, stated that he had been told 
by them that they were better off pay- 
ing high rents 15 years ago than they 
would be now if they were rent free. 
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Mr. Speir and his colleague were met 
with complaints on the question of 
taxation, and the chief complaints were 
directed against the poor-rates at present 
levied. They were levied on the wrong 
principle, and it was urged that there 
was no industry which created less 
pauperism than agriculture. There was 
no grumbling against the principle of 
the poor-rate, but it was strongly urged 
that seeing the changes in the condition 
of the country since the poor-rate was 
imposed by Statute, the mode of asses- 
sing it should be adjusted to the present 
state of things. There was a great 
difference also in the price of cattle. 
The price of store stock in 1882 was 
£16; in 1892, £13 ; fat cattle in 1882 
realised £25 and in 1892 it had fallen 
to £18. In speaking of drainage and 
other improvements which had _ been 
considerably starved during the last few 
years throughout Scotland, the report of 
the Sub-Commissioner said :— 

“On making inquiries, I was frankly told 
that tenants had not the necessary capital to 
enable them to do any improvements. With 
diminished rents the spending powers of the 
landlords had been crippled. The result was 
that all over the country the expenditnre on 
permanent works of improvement had been 
seriously decreased.” 


This report was sufficient to convince 
any dispassionate hon. Member that 
agricultural depression existed in Scot- 
land. He did not say this Bill would 
goa long way to meet it. But it was 
something—a step in the right direction. 
The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, 
which hon. Members opposite would 
admit was not a Tory organisation, had 
passed a resolution to the effect that the 
tenants of agricultural land should be 
relieved of their burdens to the extent 
of one fourth. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who belonged to that chamber, would 
agree that relief to the extent of one- 
fourth, would be only fair. Under the 
Bill they had not that amount of 
relief, but they must be content with 
what they had. He submitted that 
this was eminently a fair Bill. 
The relief the Bill proposed to give to 
the agricultural tenants would come from 
the Imperial Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow had said 
that the relief would be given at 
the expense of his constituents who 
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had nothing to do with agricultural land. 
But the relief came from the general 
taxpayers who were the well-to-do classes 
[Opposition cries of “No!”| It was the 
well-to-do classes that kept the Imperial 
Treasury full. {Renewed cries of “ No! ”] 
He did not deny that poor men contri- 
buted something ; but would hon. Gentle- 
men opposite contend that the greater 
part of taxation was not borne by the 
well-to-do classes ? 
“Yes!”] Then what about the Finance 
Act, the Death Duties and the Estate 
Duties? [An Hon. Memper: “ What 
about the Excise?”] Could the taxation 
of a man who paid no Income Tax be 
compared with the man who paid Income 
Tax? Ifa man who paid no Income Tax 
did not drink tea, or spirits, or smoke, 
he contributed nothing in the Imperial 
Treasury. He doubted whether any hon. 
Gentleman representing a city or a town 
would be able to say at the end of five 
years, during which the Act was to run, 
that his constituents paid a farthing more 
than they were now paying in conse- 
quence of the Measure. It was said also 
on the other side of the House, that the 
relief would find its way into the pockets 
of the landlords. But the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite did not say how it would 
reach the landlords. It must be remem- 
bered that under the Bill the Scottish 
landlords not only paid the full rate they 
had to pay at present, and that so far 
from the taxpayers of towns and cities 
having to bear the burden of the relief, 
a great part of it would undoubtedly 
fal] upon those very landlords who were 
being accused of appropriating it entirely 
to themselves. There seemed to be an 
anti-landlord craze on the other side of 
the House. But hon. Gentlemen should 
not forget that if there were rich land- 
lords—as, no doubt there were—they 
were rich, not because they had agricul- 
tural land, but because they had other 
sources of income ; and for one rich land- 
lord there were scores of landlords who 
were struggling against very hard times 
and striving to do their duty as the 
owners of land. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, professed to wish to see the land in 
more hands than it was at present—to 
see the class of small owners of land ex- 
tended ; but were they likely to hasten 
that time—which he, too, thought would 
be a good time-—- by their crusade against 
the owners of land, and their efforts to 
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make land ownership more odious? 
Some hon. Members also objected to the 
setting aside of a sum of money for tho 
congested districts, without knowing ex- 
actly how the money was to be applied. 
| But there was a Congested Districts Board 
in Ireland ; and he could say from his own 
personal knowledge—for he had recently 
seen some of the work of that Board in 
Donegal and Galway—that if the money 
proposed to be allocated for Scotland 
was expended in the useful way it was 
spent in Ireland, the Highlands would 
benefit greatly indeed. Hon. Members 
opposite had declared that they would 
try to raise feeling in the urban districts 
‘against the Bill. [Opposition cheers.] 
But what all the constituencies wanted 
was justice and fair play, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen would find it difficult to prove 
that it was not just to relieve the agri- 
cultural depression that existed in every 
part of Scotland. He did not deny that 
there were injustices in the way of local 
taxation to be remedied also in towns. 
The Government had foreshadowed their 
intention of dealing with the whole sys- 
tem of taxation, and there was no reason 
whatever why the inequalities of a 
portion of that system should not be 
remedied now. 

| Sir T. D. GIBSON CARMICHAEL 
|(Edinburgh, Mid Lothian), who was re- 
{ceived with Opposition cheers, opposed 
| the Bill in a maiden speech. He said he 
rose because he looked at the subject 
from a different point of view from many 
who sat on his side of the House, and 
because he had a natural desire to get 
his first speech over. [Laught-r.)| The 
Bill had been described as a remedy for 
agricultural depression and for certain 
defects in the system of local rating. 
He was perfectly willing to give the 
Government credit for a desire to do 
two good things with one Bill, but if 
this was the best they could do for one 
or other of those subjects he could not 
congratulate them. There was depres- 
sion in agriculture in Scotland, though 
not so much depression as existed in 
England. Indeed, until England drew 
up to Scotland, which he did not see 
much prospect of—{/aughter|—or until 
Scotland fell back ‘to the level of Eng- 
land, which he did not think Scotland 
would ever do—{laughter|—there would 
never be such agricultural depression in 
Scotland as there was in England. But 
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everyone who knew the state of farming 
in Scotland, who attended the markets 
and was acquainted with the prices 
given for produce, knew that agricul- 
ture was not in that flourishing con- 
dition it once occupied in Scotland. 
It had been said that it was unfashion- 
able to speak well of landlords. He 
himself was a landlord, and he had not 
a penny which did not come from land ; 
but he should not on that ground take 
the part of the landlords, though he felt 
that in Scotland they had recognised the 
depressed condition of agriculture. This 
time last year the country was in the 
throes of a General Election. He him- 
self was all right, though the fate of 
some of his hon. Friends was trembling 
in the balance ; and everyone concerned 
with that election knew that the question 
of agricultural depression entered very 
much into the arguments used on both 
sides. In the east of Scotland, at any 
rate, the Tories stated that the Liberals 
had but a weak Government; that they 
knew nothing of agriculture ; that the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
did not understand the wants of Scotch 
farmers, and was ruled by the Irishmen ; 
and that the Secretary for Scotland, 
though a Scotch Member, was an English 
landlord, whose ideas on this question 
were generally borrowed from his con- 
stituents, who had burgh interests. When 
the Unionist Government came in, it 
was triumphantly declared that now a 
strong Government had been returned, 
composed of men who understood the 
wants of the land, with a Secretary for 
Scotland of whom his worst enemy could 
not say that he was an Englishman, and 
with a President of the Board of Agri- 
culture who was not afraid to discuss 
such points as “cumulative fertility” 
before the Edinburgh Chamber of Agri- 
culture. Hopes and expectations arose ; 
but where were they now? Hope deferred 
had made the heart of the Tory farmer 
almost sick. Ifthe Bill was the Unionist 
remedy for agricultural depression, the 
Scotch farmers would not think much of 
it ; though, no doubt, Scotch agricultural 
bodies would send up petitions in 
favour of the Bill, because they would 
think that every little helped. Landlords 
and farmers in Scotland recognised that, 
while the prices of produce every day 
decreased, and the cost of production 
every day increased, farming would not 
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be in the position it once occupied, unless 
there was a large reduction in rents. He, 
personally, did not wish to let his rents 
down sooner than he could help ; but it 
was recognised that there the alteration 
must come. The ex-Secretary for Scot- 
land had spoken of temporary abate- 
ments of rent as the greatest curse 
of agriculture in Scotland. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman ; but he 
would find that most of those tem- 
porary abatements had long ago been 
made permanent, at least, for the 
currency of present leases. But as long 
as there was the present large demand 
for farms among men who had not got 
them, the condition of agriculture would 
not greatly improve. It was only when 
tenants had learnt by bitter experience 
not to offer higher rents than the land 
would bear, and when landlords had 
learnt that it was not always the best 
policy to take the man who offered the 
highest rent, that the real improvement 
would take place. The Scotch farmers 
had, indeed, asked for some things. They 
had found that the Hares and Rabbits 
Act was a failure, and that the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act was a sham, and it 
was amendment of the latter Act that 
they desired before anything else. If 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture had displayed half the eagerness 
about the Bill for the Marking of 
Foreign Meat that he displayed about the 
Diseases (Animals) Bill, he would have 
had the support, not only of the breeders 
and feeders, but of the working men in 
the Scotch urban constituencies, He 
would admit that agriculturists had for 
a long time asked for a change in the 
system of rating ; but was this Bill the 
reform that they expected? The Bill 
accepted the principle of classification, 
and, so far, he thought the Bill was 
right. In a large number of Scotch 
parishes that principle was adopted, and 
where it was adopted it would not 
willingly be given up. He congratulated 
the Government on that point in the 
Bill, and on the assertion of the principle 
that classification should apply to county 
as well as to parish rates. But this step, 
though in the right direction, did not go 
far enough. Scotch farmers saw living 
in their midst men who paid far too 
little, and who in justice ought to pay 
very much more. The Bill was of no 
use as a relief of agricultural depression ; 
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it was nota real attempt to deal with 
the local taxation question ; and it dealt 
with the fringe of the question in a way 
which was fatal to the true desires of 
agriculturists. The proposals in the 
Bill would simply raise a storm of indig- 
nation in the urban constituencies. 
He objected further to the Bill because 
he thought the only effect of it would be 
to delay that thorough dealing with the 
question which he wished to see. It was 
such a small dole that whether it went 
into the landlords’ pockets or tenants’ 
pockets was beside the mark. Both the 
tenantry and the landlords of Scotland 
knew quite well that the rates were 
always calculated for in fixing rent. At 
the end of any lease the question of 
rating would be taken into consideration, 
and therefore he said that the relief, such 
as it was, given by this Bill, would go 
more directly into the pockets of the 
landlords of Scotland, than would be the 
case in England. He thought the 
method in which the relief was to be 
given was a great objection to it, and he 
protested against the Bill on behalf of 
his constituents, agricultural labourers, 
miners, shopkeepers and farmers, all of 
whom were paying more towards local 
taxation than they ought to pay; and 
he protested also on behalf of himself 
and others like him who lived in houses 
which were not exactly farms—{laughter | 
—and on behalf of others who had large 
residences, and who he believed could 
pay and ought to pay more than they 
did pay. [Cheers.| What they wanted 
was justice, and it seemed to him this 
Bill was likely to put off the day when 
they should get justice. : 

*Mr. ALEXANDER WYLIE (Dum- 
bartonshire) supported the Bill because 
he held that the depression of agriculture 
was far greater than anything which the 
other leading industries had experienced. 
There had been times of depression in 
connection with the other leading indus- 
tries, but these had been like the receding 
wave of a flowing tide which was followed 
immediately by another wave which 
marked a higher advance of progress and 
prosperity. But inthe case of agriculture, 
especially during the last 20 years, the 
tide had been constantly on the ebb. 
Our national progress during the last 
50 years, measured by 12 most important 
items, showed that while population had 
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increased 42 per cent., wealth 124 per 
cent., trade 472 per cent., shipping 583 
per cent., textile industries 206 per cent., 
hardware 412 per cent., mining 276 per 
cent., steam power 1,040 per cent., 
banking 572 per cent., revenue 73 per 
cent., instruction 340 per cent.; agri- 
culture had actually decreased during 
that period of general prosperity 
6 per cent. A fair way of distinguish- 
ing the relative progress of any industry 
was to take the number of hands em- 
ployed in it in different years. Tried by 
this test, he found that in the woollen 
industry, which it was alleged had been 
in a very depressed condition, in Scotland 
there were in 1881, 35,646 hands em- 
ployed, while in 1891 there were 40,034, 
and since that period the total con- 
sumption of wool had enormously in- 
creased. In the same way as regarded 
shipping, which was said to be in a de- 
clining condition, he . showed that in 
1860, the total tonnage was 4,660,000 
tons ; 1888, 7,465,000 ; 1891, 8,279,000 ; 
and 1894, 8,955,181 tons; and _ that 
while in 1881 there were 45,000 hands 
employed in shipbuilding, in 1891 there 
were 62,000. He quite admitted that 
in the jute industry there had been a 
considerable decadence, but the statistics 
showed that in the textile industries 
generally in Scotland there had been 
considerable progress. Again, the total 
number of persons employed in mining in 
1894 was 739,097, as compared with 
435,000 in 1881, and shewing an increase 
of 20,250 persons upon the figures of 1893. 
It would be to the great interest of the 
mining population if some means of em- 
ployment could be found for agricultural 
labourers who were so steadily drifting 
into the mines. It had been asserted by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition that the land was going 
out of cultivation, but the returns pub- 
lished by the Board of Agriculture fur- 
nished a completeanswer tothatassertion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said that the 
change had occurred in reference to the 
character of the land, and he took 
account of land under cultivation. The 
Return showed that there was a great 
deal more land under cultivation than 
was supposed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I must remind the 
hon. Member for Dumbartonshire that 
he is replying to speeches made on the 
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English Bill, and this is out of order. 
I hope that he will not continue that 
course. 

*Mr. WYLIE said that in connection 
with those agricultural Returns the com- 
bined area of arable and pastoral land 
in Great Britain showed a decrease of 
52,000 acres compared with 1894. There 
were 510,000 acres less wheat grown, 
and corn land fell off by nearly 455,000 
acres. The figures of the last 20 years 
showed a steady decrease of arable acreage 
and an increase of pasture land, the total 
loss of arable area in that time being 
2,737,000 acres. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
hon. Member whether the figures refer 
to Scotland ? 

*Mr. WYLIE: They refer to Scotland 
and England. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope that the 
hon. Member will keep to the question 
of Scotland. 

*Mr. WYLIE: I will do so. He 
found that the number of agricultural 
labourers from 1871 to 1881 in the 
United Kingdom decreased by 25 per 
cent. While in 1851 they constituted 
6°93 of the whole population ; in 1881 
they had fallen to 23; and in 1896 to 
2} of the whole population. In Scotland 
the decrease had not been so marked. 
In that period it had only been about 
15 per cent., and this had been very much 
owing to the intelligence, energy, and 
industry with which the Scottish farmers 
had beenable to meet foreign competition. 
But the falling off in the agricultural 
labourers had been alarming. In 1871 
there were 255,000 agricultura] labourers 
in Scotland, but in 1881 the number 
had sunk to 234,000, and in 1891 to 
220,000. In manufactures, commerce, 
mining and the professions in Scotland 
there had been, on the other hand, a very 
steady increase. The non-productive 
class had increased about 54 per cent., 
the industrial class 10} per cent., the 
domestic class 15 per cent., the profes- 
sional class 16 per cent., and the com- 
mercial class 37 per cent., while the agri- 
cultural class had fallen off 64 per cent. 
He believed that the most painful feature 
in connection with agricultural distress 
had not been that the landlords had 
been receiving smaller and smaller rents, 
but the most deplorable feature had been 
the steady depopulation of the agricul- 
tural lands. Their rural labourers were 
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becoming fewer and fewer, and the finest 
country in the world, with the best climate 
for the rearing of sturdy men and beau- 
tiful women was in many cases becoming 
a desolate wilderness. This principle of 
grants in aid had been described as a 
dangerous system, and the righe hon. 
Member for the Stirling Burghs had 
declared it to be a vicious and mis- 
chievous principle. He said that it was 
a beneficent principle, a principle which 
might well be applied to other industries 
—to the sugar industry, for example, 
before it had been finally crushed out of 
this country by the system of bounties, 
He was glad to see that the principle 
had been carried still further in connec- 
tion with the £15,000 for the relief of 
the congested districts in the Highlands, 
He recommended the Government to 
double the amount. The relief of the 
occupier of agricultural land might be 
effected in four different ways. In the 
first place it could be effected by the 
intelligence, energy and industry of the 
parties principally concerned—namely, 
the farmers themselves. In the second 
place, by an abatement of rent, and pro- 
bably this was the most important of all. 
He thought that the abatements of rent 
should increase with the difficulties that 
presented themselves, and he was glad 
to think that the landlords in Scotland 
had shown themselves amenable to this 
consideration. In the third place, the 
occupier might be relieved by the aasist- 
ance of the Government in granting 
facilities in connection with light rail- 
ways and other means of transport, so 
as to enable him to compete with foreign 
competition, and by giving educational and 
other facilities. In the fourth place, the 
occupier might obtain relief by a portion 
of the rates being taken off his shoulders. 
Fifty years since the combined value of 
grain and wheat, which constituted the 
principal items of agricultural produce, 
had differed very little from what it was 
now, whereas rent and taxes had in- 
creased 36 per cent. The produce of agri- 
cultural land was taxed about 14} per 
cent., while other produce was taxed 
12 per cent., and according to this cal- 
culation if the rates were proportionately 
decreased there would be about 
£4,000,000 to hand over to the agricul- 
tural districts in the United Kingdom 
instead of £2,000,000. Though he 
represented a Scottish county, he was 
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principally connected with commerce, 
and he did not think that the com- 
mercial classes would object to give 
this relief to the farmers. This Bill 
would give them a certain amount of 
relief, and in doing so he heartily sup- 
ported it. By this means, and the other 
more important means to which he had 
alluded, he hoped that the prosperity 
of agriculture would be restored in 
Scotland, and that in the near future 
it would be able to hold out a magnani- 
mous helping -hand to other industries 
which might now be prosperous but 
which sooner or later might see a time 
of depression. On those grounds he 
gave his hearty support to the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Perth) 
said that the hopes of many Scottish 
Members had been disappointed that 
the equivalent grant to be given to 
Scotlaud was not to be applied in accor- 
dance with the wishes of the majority of 
the Scottish Members. Clause 4 had 
been introduced in order possibly to con- 
ciliate the hostility or even to excite the 
sympathy of Members of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland, of whom he had the 
honour to be one. He should give 
resistance, however, to a Bill which 
violated the most elementary principles 
on which local taxation should be based. 
They were not actuated by any hostility 
to the agricultural interest. On the 
contrary, they wished it all prosperity, 
but they doubted the wisdom of many of 
the proposals made to bring about that 
prosperity. He represented a city largely 
dependent on agriculture, and whose 
prosperity was bound up with the pros- 
perity of the farmers of the district 
around them ; and yet they had seen 
the Government with a desire to promote 
agricultural prosperity within the last 
few weeks doom to perpetual destruction 
the only agricultural industry which 
during the last few years had afforded 
any comfort or hope to the farmers in 
Scotland. They were told that the 
promoters of this Bill had two objects in 
view. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that in the first place it was a Bill for 
the relief of agricultural distress. He 
did not deny the existence of distress. 
To do so would be to deny the evidence 
of their own senses ; but that discussion 
had shown that the relief given under 
this Bill would be very small in amount, 
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and that most of it would go to those 


who needed it least. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also told them that the 
Measure was intended as a message of 
hope to the farmers, and as a proof that 
the Legislature sympathised with them 
in their misfortunes. He should have 
thought himself that a mere recognition 
by the Legislature of the existence of 
agricultural distress without the applica- 
tion of a practical remedy would not be 
a message of hope, but a message of 
despair. If a man who was about to 
become bankrupt were to ask a friend 
for a large sum in order to relieve him 
from his difficulties, and if the friend 
was to put his hand into his pocket and 
produce a few shillings he would be 
mocking at the misery which he was 
professing to relieve. That was just how 
the Government were acting towards the 
farmers. The Government were telling 
them that they recognised the evils of 
their condition, whilst declining to give 
them any relief worth speaking about. 
But it was said that if this Bill did not 
afford much practical relief it was, at 
any rate, a Measure for the readjustment 
of the whole rating system. He admitted 
that that system ought to be completely 
reorganised, and that it was very hard 
that the land which was not merely the 
workshop of the farmer, but the raw 
material of his manufactures, should be 
so heavily taxed locally. But this ob- 
servation as to the injustice of the 
incidence of local taxation applied not 
only to land, but to mills and machinery, 
factories, and shops. He recognised, 
therefore, the necessity for the readjust- 
ment of local taxation. He might be 
asked, as that was the case, why he 
opposed a Bill which was intended to 
bring about a partial readjustment of 
that system? His answer was that he 
objected to the Bill because it would 
render the general reform of local taxa- 
tion more difficult, by the introduction 
of a vicious principle. The Government 
could not pretend that in any attempt to 
readjust local taxation generally they 
would proceed upon the lines laid down 
in this Bill. Hon. Members on both 
sides of the House were rapidly coming 
to recognise the vicious nature of these 
grants. They were wasteful and extra- 
vagant, and the relief which they afforded 
was temporary and illusory. The 


Measure, viewed as a whole, was most 
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dangerous in its tendency. They had 
been told over and over again that the 
late Government harassed every interest 
in the country. He ventured to say that 
if they did so they acted in the general 
interests of the entire community ; but 
what the present Government were doing 
was this : They were harassing the entire 
community for the sake of a particular 
interest. Although the interests that 
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had supported the y-resent Government | 


in defence of their monopolies might be 
strong, the Government would find at 
last that the community at large, slow 
though it was to express its anger, and 
slower still to avenge its wrongs, was 
stronger than even the combined interests 
that were supporting the Party now in 
power, and would speak and act in no 
uncertain way when the opportunity 
should present itself. In the interests 
of the public, he offered the most uncom- 
promising oppositiun to this Bill. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) said the Government had invited 
them to do something for the relief of 
distressed agriculture, but Members on 
the Liberal side were in some difficulty 
with the proposed scheme, not only on 
account of the nature of the proposals 
which were of an intricate kind, but also 
on account of the mode in which they 
had been brought forward. The scheme 
had been a very short time before the 
country, and they had not had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting their constituents 
as to their views on the subject. His 
agricultural constituents were for the 
most part small tenants, many of them 
of the crofter class. They were a very 
hardworking, struggling class, and he 
had no doubt they were suffering acutely 
from the present depression in agricul- 
ture. They would, he believed, benefit, 
though it might not be in a great degree, 
from this Measure, and he would hesitate 
very much before he opposed anything 
that would benefit them in any degree. 
He was, therefore, in a dilemma in judging 
as to the merits or demerits of the Bill. 
The scheme, in his opinion, was not the 
proper way of dealing with agricultural 
depression, and a consideravle share of 
the benefits would be intercepted by the 
class of non-workers. But on the other 
hand, a fair proportion would go to 
a very deserving class of toilers upon the 
land. There was another practical con- 
sideration. They were now under a Tory 
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Government, and were likely to be so for 
five or six years longer. From the prin- 
ciples and practice of that Government, 
he could not expect anything better than 
the present Measure, and he was, there- 
|fore, inclined to take on the present 
| occasion what he could get. The people 
of this country, the general consumer 
and the taxpayer, must try to learn a 
lesson from a homely Scotch proverb, 
which told people not to expect too much 
under unfavourable circumstances. The 
proverb was ‘‘ That you cannot make a 
\silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’’ and 
| if the working men of this country chose 
| to return a Government of the privileged 
| classes for five or six years, and to give 
|them a majority of 150, they must 
|expect that that Government would 
promote class legislation ; and if the 
people saved anything from the wreck 
they would be very lucky. If the 
general consumer learned a lesson from 
what had happened, he would get 
value for the money he was now 
called upon to furnish. This Measure, 
as he had already said, was not the 
right remedy for agricultural depression. 
Agriculturists were not weighed down 
with the burden of rates. The chief 
burden from which they suffered in his 
constituency was that of rent, and what 
they wanted was, not a. charity dole in 
the matter of rates, but fair play in the 
matter of their rents. They did not 
necessarily ask for a reduction. They 
asked for a fair rent, and for fixity of 
tenure, which alone would give them 
protection in regard to their improve- 
ments. With that protection they would 
display that energy and enterprise which 
| were the qualities wanted to deal with 
|agricultural depression. Holding that 
| view, he had done his best to get the 
| Crofters Act extended to Banffshire and 
|other similar counties where crofters 
were found. But the Government were 
opposed to that, and therefore he would 
take what he could get. He believed a 
large share of the relief would go to the 
landlords, who do not need it, because 
where temporary abatements were given 
any relief to the tenant would, on the 
first opportunity, be absorbed by the 
landlord, who would discontinue the 
abatement. But in constituencies such 
as his a considerable benefit would go to 
the small holders who were also lease- 
holders. These men held for periods 
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exceeding five years and a very large 
number of them would get the benefit of 
this concession before any revision came 
about. He could not quite agree to the 
principle which underlay the Amend- 
ment. It objected to money being used 
exclusively for the benefit of one class. 
If they insisted on that rule too rigidly 
it would become very narrow. The 
general purposes of the Government 
would be very much limited if they were 
prevented from giving that assistance to 
specially suffering or weak classes, which 
it was in the general interests of the 
community to give. For instance, it 
was very much in the general interest 
of the general community that those 
hardy industrious crofters, of whom he 
had spoken, should not be extinguished, 
but should get such reasonable help as 
would enable them to hold their own and 
increase among the glens and valleys 
where they were found. In the same 
way, if that rule were rigidly enforced 
they would not be able to give reason- 
able help to the fishing industry in 
regard to harbours and other require- 
ments. Supposing the money was not 
devoted to the purpose now proposed, it 
might, if left in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, be put to much more mis- 
chievous purposes. Large sums left with 
the Government by its predecessors had 
already been used for the purposes of 
those swollen armaments, of which 
Mr. Gladstone had spoken as wild, 
wanton, and most perilous, and on the 
Uganda railway, which was wild and 
wanton, and if not perilous, at any rate, 
fatuous. He was reminded, in now 
‘supporting this Bill, of a story he read 
the other day about a Newfoundland 
dog, whose duty it was to bring the 
family pie home from the baker’s every 
Sunday. He usually drove off the other 
dogs and brought it home safe. But one 
day they attacked him in overwhelming 
numbers, and finding that resistance was 
hopeless, he set the pie down, and 
helped himself first. [Zaughter.} He 
admitted that the principle of the Bill 
was very defective, and therefore he 
voted against it when proposed in the 
first instance for England. It had been 
carried by force majewre, and now, when 
the English farmer had got relief, he did 
not see how he could resist giving relief 
to the Scotch farmer. He therefore pro- 
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thought it was a good one, but because 
he had no hope that a better Measure 
would be forthcoming. 

*Mr. JAMES McKILLOP (Stirling- 
shire) said it had not been his intention 
to take part in the present Debate, but 
from the remarks and adverse criticisms 
made by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, he thought it might be his duty 
to make a small contribution to the 
Measure under discussion. The Bill 
proposed to give £214,500 to Scotland 
as an equivalent grant to which it was 
entitled —[‘‘ hear, hear !’]—and as 
against £1,500,000 to England, and 
appropriated in account with the Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill.‘ He had listened 
with the deepest interest and attention 
to the remarks made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs, who had moved an Amendment 
to the Bill, and, although he said many 
things, he carefully avoided mentioning 
one fact—that this Bill did nothing more 
than apply universally—at the expense 
of the Exchequer—a legalised system 
that had existed in Scotland for upwards 
of 50 years. He referred to Section 36 
of the Poor Law Act of 1845, which the 
right hon. Gentleman knew upwards of 
180 parishes in Scotland had voluntarily 
adopted. That law provided and per- 
mitted heritors to classify rates, in order 
to put different taxpayers on a somewhat 
equitable basis. For it was a well-known 
fact, and had not been disputed from the 
other side of the House, that a person 
who was able to occupy a dweliing house 
at £100 rental had a very much larger 
income than the occupier of a farm at 
£100 rental, for the reason that an 
occupier of a farm paid on the value cf 
the land whose produce made his living ; 
in other words, the source from which 
he made his income was taxed, and 
classification of rates was meant some- 
what to adjust this anomaly. The Report 
of the Royal Commissioners on Agricul- 
tural Depression stated that this classified 
system had been voluntarily adopted by 
no fewer than 21 out of 31 Scotch 
burghs, each having a population of over 
10,000 inhabitants. Hence two-thirds 
of the Scotch burghs, and upwards of 
160 parishes— mostly of an urban 
character—would be benefited by the 
Bill, because in future the Imperial 
Exchequer would bear the burden of 
concessions to agricultural holdings 
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hitherto borne and voluntarily borne by | land, urban and rural alike, and there- 
themselves. [Cheers.| Every ratepayer | fore ‘would be glad to support the Bill by 
in a classified parish now paying on his | | every means in his power. [Cheers.] 

full assessment would be relieved by the) *Sim GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
Bill, and parishes which had not adopted | | gow, Bridgeton) congratulated the Lord 
a classification for occupiers of .agricul- | | Advocate on his “speech, after the 
tural land would, for the first time, enjoy | 'delivery of which no man in the House 
privileges hitherto limited to classified | failed to understand the Bill. They 
parishes. By the Bill every occupier in | felt, after listening to him, that the old 
Scotland, whether great or small, would | ‘tradition of Scotland was maintained, 
henceforth be assessed upon three- ‘eighths | and that they had in the Lord Advocate 
only of the amount of the value of his | not only a great law officer but an ad- 
holding as it appeared on the Valuation | ministrator. It was fair to say that his 
Roll. Ratepayers on subjects other than | speech was a defence of the principle of 
agricultural would, in a large number of | classification ; but he gave that too large 
cases, be positively benefitea, and in no|a sweep when he said that the principle 
case would the urban taxpayer or the rate- | which underlay the Bill was to correct 
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payer in a town be injured to the extent | 
of a farthing. 


the gross inequality which ‘ existed 


He considered the Bill | between real and personal property. 


would reduce and adjust unfair burdens | That principle was not carried out in the 


on agricultural subjects, and would| 
better equalise the farmer’s position on 
lines of uniformity more in accord with 
the other class of taxpayer. [ Cheers. | 
Agricultural land was acknowledged by 
every impartial authority to be unjustly 
rated as compared with personal pro- 
perty. [‘* Hear, hear !”’ 
not concur in the statements and con- 
clusions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Stirling Burghs that this 
Bill would benefit only one class of rate- 
payer, and that class presumably the 
landlord class. He did not regard the 
Bill in any sense as a landlords’ Bill ; 
nor was there any truth in the statement 
that taxpayers in towns would have to 
pay the rates of the farmers in the 
country. The fact was that had the Bill 
never been brought in by the Govern- 
ment, the working class taxpayer in 
cities and towns would not be benefited 
in the least. He was glad the Govern- 
ment was going to institute a searching 
Inquiry into the general question of the 
incidence of taxation, and was sure this 
would result in much good, especially as 
to the rectification of rating in towns, 
possibly, also, to the advantage of the 
poor dwellers there. [Cheers.]| The 
wisdom of giving £7,000 by the Bill to 
relieve the Burgh Land Tax could hardly 
be honestly disputed ; and £15,000 as 
the first instalment or formation of a 
neucleus to benefit the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland could not be better 
spent. He hailed any Measure which 
conferred legislative benefits so widely | 


and justly given to the people of Scot. | 


Mr. James McKillop. 


| opposed to house property. 
He could | 





Bill. The principle was not to remove 
inequality, but to create new and very 
serious inequality between house property 
and landed property. They could not 
agree with the Lord Advocate that there 
was any injustice whatever to land as 
It was true 
that land was the stock-in-trade of the 
farmer, but the farmer himself did not 
pay the rates on that stock-in-trade, it 
was the landlord who paid them. When 
a lease was drawn up ther. the rates 
were taken into consideration. It was 
quite true that if there was any new 
rate during the currency of a lease the 
farmer paid that during the lease, but as 
to the rates which existed before the 
lease began, the landlord paid every 
halfpenny. The landlord at £5,000 a 
year in farms paid so much a year in 
rates, but the landlord at £5,000 a year 
in shops and urban tenements paid the 
same amount in rates in the same parish 
and in the same district—he was speak- 
ing of a non-classified district. Real pro- 
perty, houses and land, ought to pay alike. 
Real property might have a case against 
personal property, but as regarded real 
property land had no case whatever as 
against houses. He maintained that they 
had no ground for saying that classifica- 
tion at this moment was popular in 
Scotland. Since Parish Councils had 
been set up—and he had been following 
their operations very closely—a certain 
number of Parish Councils had adopted 
classification, and a certain number had 
abolished it, and he believed he was 
right in saying that the balance was on 
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the side of those who had done away 
with classification. In a non-classified 
parish, that was to say, in four -fifths of 
the parishes of Scotland, this Bill did 
everything for land and nothing at all 
for house property, and it did it in a 
most unjust way. During the five years 
that were coming, agricultural land, as far 
as occupiers were concerned, was to pay 
only three-eighths of the rate instead of 
the whole rate. In the next five years 
very important sums might be raised out 
of the rates, buildings might be built, 
public health rates of great importance 
might be levied, very large sums of 
money might be, and very likely would 
be, spent in the influence of the landed 
interest, and all this would be contri- 
buted to by the houses to the full, and 
occupiers of landed property only to the 
extent of three-erghths. The right hon. 
Gentleman described with perfect truth 
the great anomalies of the system of 
classification, and said this was a matter 
for the Imperial Parliament to settle. 
That was true, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman passed too lightly over the fact 
that this was not a settlement, it was a 
change which was vitiated by a very 
great defect—it would not be final and 
permanent. Was the Land Tax in 
burghs to be abolished for good and all ? 
Was this extremely complicated and 
troublesome system removed out of the 
way, with the enormous expenditure 
which collecting it involved? No. At 
the end of five years the sum would no 
longer be paid, and the Land Tax would 
remain exactly where it was before. It 
was a much more serious matter when 
they came to’ county finance. He 
admitted to the full the great difficulties 
of the classification system. It was 
against all the leading principles of 
financial reform that the local adminis- 
trator should not know exactly what he 
had got to raise, and from whom he had 
got to raise it, and that the local tax- 
payer should not know exactly what he 
was going to pay. Instead of altering 
this system permanently and making a 
settlement, they just put the matter off 
for five years, and at the end of that 
time the whole difficulties of county 
finance would revive, in fact, there 
would be then greater difficulties than 
ever. He was afraid that this method of 
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dealing with local taxation would prevent 


If the 


the reform of local taxation. 
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Government had waited two or three 
years they might have introduced a great 
reform and settled this question of classi- 
fication for ever, but instead of that, 
under this proposal the whole question 
would revive at the end of five years. 
The sum set apart for the Highlands, 
if capitalised, would bring in for their 
benefit £2,000 a year under the method 
proposed in this Bill. But there was 
another method which had commend- 
ed itself to the wisdom of Parliament. 
Up to the 3lst December 1894, nearly 
15,000 holdings were dealt with by 
the Crofter Commissioners, and the 
rents were reduced from £75,000 to 
£54,000 a year. That was not £2,000 
a year, but upwards of £21,000 
a year given to the Highlands, and it 
was not given from the pockets of 
anyone from whom it ought not to be 
taken, but from the pockets of men 
who, if this Commission had not. sat, 
ought to have done as the English and 
Lowland landlords did, and reduced 
their rents to that extent. That was 
the line on which, he thought, they 
ought to continue working, and he did 
not hesitate to say that if the Govern- 
ment had merely extended the Crofter 
Act to the leaseholders, as far as that 
side of the House was concerned, the 
Government would not have wanted 
more than five minutes for each stage of 
a Bill embodying such a proposal, and it 
would have done quite as much for the 
Highlands as this Bill did. To have 
brought in such a Measure as that, more- 
over, would have been working on lines 
already sanctioned by Parliament and 
proved by experience to be most just 
and successful. How were the towns 
treated in this Bill? It had been said 
by the hon. Member for Stirlingshire 
that in no case would the taxpayer in 
the cities be injured to the extent of a 
farthing, but if that were so why should 
not the Government pay all the rates of 
Scotland and England out of the 
taxes? If they had a method which 
would benefit everyone, and injure no 
one, they could not carry it too far. 
This £200, 000 which it was now proposed 
to pay out of the taxesrepresented a tenth 
of the sum raised by ld. on the Income 
Tax, 2d. a pound on tea, or 8d. a pound 
on tobacco. They might choose which 
of the three they liked—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ 
and laughter|. The gross valuation 
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of Scotland was about £25,000,000 
per annum. The rural rent was not 
much over £6,000,000, and to the dis- 
tricts and classes which paid the rural 
rent the money went. The burghs 
and house property, to reckon by the 
gross valuation, paid £150,000 a year 
taxes, out of which some of them 
got back £7,000. The rural districts 
paid £50,000, and they got back in the 
relief of local rates £193,000 per annum. 
What justice was there in that? The 
rural rates were not heavy, the total 
average rural rates throughout the coun- 
try being only some 2s. in the pound. 


In the large towns, on the other hand, | 


the rates were very high. In the course 
of the Debate that night the usual argu- 
ment had been put’ forward that the 
town rates were high because of the 
increased comfort and conveniences which 
the residents in towns obtained. Buta 
great deal was spent in towns upon what 
the rural population obtained for nothing. 
For instance, the urban population had 
to spend large sums upon parks to enable 
them to obtain fresh air which the rural 
population obtained free. Then there 
were the heavy police and poor rates that 
the towns had to pay. The hon. Mem- 


ber for Dumbartonshire had candidly 
admitted that he was not prepared to 
assert that the present distribution of 
rates was unjust if it were not for agri- 


cultural depression. It was, therefore, 
perfectly plain that the Government 
themselves felt that the turning point in 
this discussion was whether or not agri- 
culture of all the industries in Scotland 
was in a specially depressed condition. 
It had been stated that the extent of the 
fall in the gross valuation of land was 
20 per cent., but an equal fall had taken 
place in the last few years with regard 
to other industries. No doubt people 
who bought land in 1873 were now 
receiving only a small amount of rent 
for their outlay, but the same thing could 
be said of those who bought shares and 
coal mines in those days. In England 
farmers had broken their leases with the 
consent of their landlords who had 
reduced their rents to enable them to 
live. 
kept in force, and the great majority of 
the landlords reduced their rents. Could 
it be said in that case, as one gentleman 
had said, 
steadily drained of their capital owing to 
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But in Scotland the leases were | 


that farmers were being) 
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their being so heavily rated? It was, 
therefore, only in exceptional cases that 
there was any claim for the farmers to 
be relieved of a portion of their just 
rates. It would be found from the 
evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission on Agricultural Depression that 
so far from farms being untenanted, 
there was a great demand for every vacant . 
farm on such estates, for instance, as those 
of Lord Aberdeen, whose factor stated 
that he had over a hundred applications 
for farms which he could not meet. 
What was that factor’s evidence ? 


“ Does it generally result at present in your 
getting a larger rent than you got from the 
outgoing man?—Within this last year rents 
have been advancing. JI should say that, 
generally speaking, with a smaller holding [ 
can, perhaps, get an advance of from 10 to 15 
or even 20 percent. I do not like to induce 
the tenants to give more than a reasonable rent 
for the land.” 


Then he was asked— 


“Do you find plenty of men with sufficient 
capital making applications ?— Yes. 

Is there no difficulty >—I have applications 
in my office from men with capital from £50 to 
£3,000.” 


And in answer to a subsequent question 
he said— 


“T may mention that I have let about 300 
farms within the last four or five years.” 


Then he came to Mr. Peile, likewise 
the factor of a great landowner. He was 
asked how much rents had fallen in his 
district, and he answered— 


“10 to 12 per cent.—in special cases more. 


There are still plenty of competitors for 
farms ?—We have fair competition. 

I suppose an estate on which the manage- 
ment is very liberal >—Yes, the management is 
iberal—we do a very great deal in reference to 
buildings and accommodation generally. 

With a reduction of rental from 10 to 12 per 
cent., are you able to let farms to good tenants 
possessed of capital ?—Good farms always bring 
forward « certain amount of tenants. Some, 
no doubt, are better than others.” 

The extent of the depression in that dis- 
trict was measured by a fall in rentof 
10 or 12 per cent. He did not think a 
landlord could fairly come forward and 
say that he was badly used in comparison 
with men in other industries. Then a 
gentleman, who had acted as factor for 
Lord Galloway for 30 years, said that he 
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had no difficulty in letting farms, and 
that none of the proprietors in his neigh- 
bourhood had any difficulty. Then there 
was Mr. Alexander Gordon, a landlord, 
Convener of the county of Aberdeen, 
who said— 
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“So far as I can see there is very little diffi- 
culty in letting all good farms, and sometimes 
even at a considerable rise of rent, even in these 
present times. Large farms, of course, are 
always more difficult to let than small farms. 
but for anything under 100 acres you will find 
any number of tenants at the present moment.”’ 


He thought that hon. Members would 
feel that if, as he maintained, these 
were fair specimens of the evidence, he 
had shown the factors, farmers and land- 
owners admitted that farms were easily 
let, and that rents were rising. What 
then were these rents? Mr. A. Hut- 
cheson stated that every day land 
laid down in grass was let at £3 an 
acre. Mr. Hope, the sub-Commissioner, 
was asked what rent he was now 
paying, and he replied that the average 
was fully £4 10s. an acre. Then there 


was the case of another farmer who paid 
the reduced rent of £800 for 400 acres. 
Did anybody say there was no room for 


reduction there? Mr. Spier in his evi- 
dence was asked— 


“ Tf I recollect aright, in North Ayrshire you 
have said that the rents were reduced from 
5 per cent. to 10 per cent, and in South Ayr- 
shire from 10 per cent. to 15 or 20 per cent.’ — 
Yes, about that. 


In Wigtonshire and Kirkcudbrightshire the 
reductions in rent have not been more than 
10 per cent.?—In Wigtonshire I think it isa 
a little more.”’ 

In Kircudbrightshire, how much did you say ; 
rather less than in Wigtonshire?—Yes, it is 
less than in Wigtonshire. In fact, I might say 
that in Kirkeudbrightshire, there is almost a 
tendency to rise in some cases.” 


All he said was that if in cotton, iron, 
coal, shipping, or jute, the interest on 
capital had fallen only 20 per cent., the 
people who pursued those industries 
would think themselves lucky indeed ; 
and he must say that he was very glad 
to see that morning in 7he Times such 
an account of Scotch agriculture, as 
showed that if it was depressed at the 
time these Returns were made, it was 
not depressed now. He hoped his hon. 
Friend behind him (Sir John Leng) 
would be able to speak as well of 
the jute trade in his constituency. He 
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himself could not say the same about 
the shipping industry in his con- 
stituency. He would not enter into 
the question whether under this Bill the 
farmers would get the benefit for certain, 
but he would like on that point to read 
a few sentences from Mr. Spier’s Report 
on this matter of temporary abatements. 
That gentleman said :— 

“Most landlords very considerately made 
these reductions permanent as soon as they were 
sitisfied that the times demanded such, and that 
there was no immediate prospect of any im- 
provement. Serious complaints were made 
against some landlords for only giving temporary 
reductions. Everybody condemns that system 
of giving temporary reductions instead of a re- 
valuation, as it lowers the moral stamina of the 
tenant, in fact, pauperises and demoralises him, 
and makes him more a confirmed grumbler than 
an energetic and resolute man, determined to 
overcome all difficulties and make the most of 
the circumstances. One very important reason 
why landlords have contracted themselves so 
frequently-out of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, has been, owing to abatements in rent 
having been given during the currency of the 
existing leases. When these abatements were 
agreed on the tenants bound themselves not to 
make any claim under the Act.” 


If the Government wanted to be of real 
assistance to the farmers, instead of re- 
mitting their rates, they would give them 
facilities for taking real advantage of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. That was 
the thing they asked for before every- 
thing else. The Government had cut 
themselves off unfortunately from doing 
that which most of the farmers asked for 
—namely, from admitting Canadian 
cattle ; but they had not cut themselves 
off from improving the Ground Game 
Act. The complaint the farmers made 
was not against the Ground Game Act 
itself, but because wherever there were 
moor or wild lands, under the Ground 
Game Act rabbits could only be shot for 
a very short portion of the year, and that 
restriction covered pretty well the half 
of Scotland. It was said that the farmers 
only wanted encouragement to do 
their best. One of the witnesses, Mr. 
Hutcheson, was asked :— 


“Are there any parts in your district where 
it has got so bad that no rent is paid —No, and 
never will be in Scotland. 

And there is no land out of cultivation ?—No, 
and I never anticipate to see that time. 

The land is too good?—No, we manage it 
better than that. We never need to throw it 
up asa bad job. I do not think it will ever 
come to that in Scotland. 
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Has it nothing to do with the quality of the 
land ?—Partly that, and partly the brains of the 
cultivators.” 


It was in his opinion doing a cruel kind- 
ness to the Scotch farmers to give them 
special advantages in the way of rates 
for 5 years, and so to bring them into 
an increasing unpopularity with the town 
populations ; so that when they asked 
for something that would really be of 
benefit to them, they would lose the 
sympathy of the burghs. Unlike the 
English Bill, this Bill did something for 
the burghs, but it did nothing at all for 
urban populations, which were not 
burghs. It did nothing for the coal 
centres like Motherwell and Bothwell. 
He took it that that was the reason, if 
he was rightly informed, why the 
Lanarkshire County Council had already 
petitioned against the Bill. Again, 
it did nothing for the textile dis- 
tricts like Walkerburn and Innerleithen. 
To certain royal burghs it did give some- 
thing, but that something was so small 
that he did not believe any town popula- 
tion which knew something about local 
and Imperial taxation would be eager to 
jump at this miserable offer or would be 
willing to sell its birth-right for such a 
spoonful of porridge. The objection of the 
people of Scotland to this Measure was 
that they viewed with dislike and dis- 
approval grants from the rates. They 
regarded them as unjust to the taxpayer, 
as demoralising to local administration, 
as leading directly to extravagance, care- 
lessness and want of responsibility in the 
administration of any expenditure. They 
had very high authority for so thinking, 
for the First Lord of the Admiralty 
warned them years ago that no steps 
was so certain to increase their expendi- 
ture in poor relief as would be that 
of opening the door of the Consolidated 
Fund to the rates. They had only too 
clear an experience of this in Scotland. 
The grants to rates in Scotland were 
only too high before, but in 1890-91 
they reached the present enormous 
figure of £750,000 ayear. Between the 
years 1880 to 1891 inclusive, the expen- 
diture on poor relief had never varied 
more than between £830,000 and 
£853,000 a year, and had only once 
risen above £850,000. It might be said 
that Scotchmen had got a way of watch- 
ing their expenditure and keeping it at 
£840,000 a year. Then came these 
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grants, and in 1892 the Poor Rate had 
risen to £871,000 by a jump of £30,000 
in one year, and in 1894 it had risen to 
£894,000. He wondered what it would 
have risen to after the Bill had been in 
operation for three years? The feeling 
which largely prevailed in Scotland with 
regard to this matter was admirably 
expressed in an article in a newspaper 
which supported the Government. The 
Glasyow Herald of the 3rd inst., said :— 


“ We have had equivalent grant after equiva- 
lent grant thrown at us of late years, and in every 
case the natural process has been reversed, that 
is to to say, we have been presented with a 
sum of money by the Imperial Parliament, 
and have been told to find ways and means of 
spending it. Of course, the money has been 
spent, and, to a large extent, value has been got 
for it. All thesame, the process is demoralising, 
and the principle is wrong. It is, therefore, 
with something like dismay that we learn that 
another sum of more than £200,000 is to be 
tossed to Scotland out of the Estate Duty, and 
that we approach yet another controversy as to 
the destination of the money.” 


That was most true and weighty. The 
subventions to England, Scotland and 
Treland at the present moment were 
equal to a feurpenny Income Tax and 
this would raise it to ar Income Tax of 
fivepence. It was because this vast sum 
of money was taken out of taxation that 
was contributed to by all was given to 
one class, or if they would to one or two 
classes, that with most hearty and with 
full conviction, he was bound to support 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS 
(Glasgow, Camlachie) said that he 
had been as much astounded as it 
was possible for any Member of the 
House to be at the extraordinary 
nature of the argument which the 
right hon. Gentleman had presented to 
them. Hon. Members for Scotch county 
constituencies would be as surprised as 
he was to be told of the prosperous con- 
dition of Scotch agriculture and that 
factors had hundreds of applicants for 
farms. There were statesmen who lived 
in offices and spoke from Blue-books. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
was a speech from Blue-books and not 
from practical experience. There never 
was so disastrous a season for agriculture 
as that which had just passed. At the 
present time agriculture was suffering 
from a depression which was unknown 
in any other trade or industry. In 
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Glasgow probably the only industry 
which could complain in any serious 
degree was that of shipping. Every 
other industry was in a most prosperous 
condition, and the position of trade in 
the engineering shops had not often been 
in such an excellent state. But what 
was the condition of agriculture? The 
industrial farming classes of Scotland 
were in a condition which had deprived 
them of a large part of their capital, they 
were making noprofits, but wereincurring 
large losses, and agriculture everywhere 
was suffering from serious depression. 
Owing to outside competition, the trade 
in potatoes, from which the landlords 
got big rents and the farmers large 
profits, had been wholly destroyed. These 
potatoes -were selling at £1 per ton. 
Farmers would make mistakes’; and, to 
speak plainly, the farming industry in 
Scotland was face to face with a cata- 
strophe, which had come about in conse- 
quence of low prices, from which he 
saw no recovery. It was said that the 
£15,000 a year to be provided under 
the Bill was to be capitalised, and 
the ix.srest only to be applied to 
the benefit of the crofters and the 
congested districts in the Highlands. 
He had no reason for supposing that 
the amount of money to be spent for 
the benefit of the congested districts 
was to be limited to the interest of the 
capital sum. He understood that the 
£15,000 was intended for the benefit of 
those districts, and he hoped his right 
hon. Colleague would not oppose that, 
or attempt to prevent the money being 
applied for its proper purpose. The right 
hon. Gentleman said great reforms should 
be just, popular, and final ; and because 
this Bill dealt with a certain sum which 
had come haphazard, it, he said, did not 
come under the category of a great 
reform. If this Bill was to be defeated 
in that House, or successfully opposed in 
the country, it would not be on the basis 
of the abolition of the Land Tax, or 
because £15,000 a year was to be applied 
to the relief of the congested districts in 
the Highlands. It must be defeated on 
more serious grounds. He was a burgh 
Member, and he had no intention of 
helping the landlords if he knew it. He 
wanted to look at the matter from a 
tenant’s point of view. What rate did 
a man pay who earned £1,000 a year 
from a shop or factory? He would 
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generally be found paying on about a 
fifth of his income. But if a farmer 
made £1,000 a year, he was assessed 
on about a third of his income. A man 
in a town was rated on the value of his 
shop, factory, or buildings ; but the 
farmer was assessed, not only on his 
dwelling-house and buildings, but also 
on his land. His land was his machinery 
and his raw material; and it would be 
just as fair and equitable to rate the 
manufacturer on the raw material that 
passed into his factory. He admitted 
that this Measure was just and equitable ; 
if thelandlord paid rates in thecountry,did 
he not also pay them in the town? He con- 
tended that, if he paid rates in thecountry, 
he paid them ultimately in the town. 
If, as was said, the landlords paid all the 
rates, why was the farce and pretence 
of charging one-half to the tenant and 
the other half to the landlord gone 
through in Scotland? But the question 
went beyond that. Where did the 
ultimate incidence of taxation fall? Did 
the workman pay the taxation? No; 
he transferred it to his employer. Why 
was the rate of wages higher in London 
than in Glasgow? Because the cost of 
living was greater. But did even the 
employer or the shopkeeper pay the 
rates ? No ; he transferred them on to his 
customers. These were points he asked 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to face. They 
brought him to the kernel of his argu- 
ment, which was that their inquiry 
should be not who paid the rates, but 
out of what were the rates paid? ‘They 
were all agreed that a man paid his rates 
out of his income, and, therefore, a man’s 
rates should bear a proper proportion to 
his income. But that was not the 
universal rule in practice, for while the 
ratepayer in towns was rated upon one- 
fifth or one-sixth his income, the poor 
farmer was rated in the non-classified 
districts at one-third his income. Could 
such a system be defended? He might 
say that he was entirely against grants- 
in-aid. They were not to be defended 
in principle. [Opposition cheers.| But 
they were applied under exceptional 
circumstances, and were resorted to by 
both sides. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton division 
had quoted an article from the Glasgow 
Herald as if it were in support of his 
argument. But the trend of the article 
was, perhaps, best shown by some 
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sentences the right hon. Gentleman did 
not quote. It stated that if Sir George 
Trevelyan meant to rise the workman 
against the farmer, by the clap-trap 
argument that the relief given to the 
latter would come out of the pockets of 
the former, the workman would not join 
hands in such a crusade. This relief 
was not given to agriculture as opposed 
to any other industry. It was given| 
because agriculture had special claims to | 
the relief, and he deplored that the 
great Liberal Party should have raised | 
a question that might well have been | 
left at rest in respect to the conflicting | 


claims of town and country districts. | 
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ever, failed to catch what were the 
undulying principles of the Bill on which 
the Lord Advocate laid so much stress, 
The Government had been riding two 
horses, going in different directions—at 
one moment it was reform of local 
taxation and at another it was relief of 
a distressed industry. Would the Lord 
Advocate defend the Bill on the grounds 
taken by The Times? 


“Tt is self-evident that a measure of relief 
should be afforded on the same grounds as those 
on which assistance was given to Ireland after 
the failure of the potato crop, half a century 
ago, a policy which was also pursued in regard 
to the cotton famine in Lancashire.” 
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Class legislation did not enter into the It was true that agriculture was de- 
question at all. All that was asked for | pressed in Scotland. But that was not 
was even-handed justice. He therefore | distress. He had heard it said that in 
hoped that the opposition to the Bill| prosperous times in Fife a tramp had 
would not be proceeded with to the! been known to change coats with a scare- 
lengths that had been threatened. At) crow; he might not do so now, but a good 
all events, the hon. Member for Leith! many would be ready to change coats 
Burghs could not join in that opposition. | with an agricultural labourer, even in 
A deputation recently waited on the| these days. There was no absolute 
Secretary for Scotland. The hon. Mem- | distress connected with agriculture. A 


ber for Leith, who accompanied the 
deputation, declared himself greatly im- 
pressed with the injustice under which 
agriculture suffered, and expressed his 
strong conviction that the time had come 
for the redress of that injustice. But 
the hon. Member did more. He pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the Secretary 
for Scotland for his reception of the 
deputation, and said he had faith in the 
intentions of the present Government to 
redress the wrongs of agriculture. 
[ Laughter. | 

*Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 


dole was to be given to agriculture to 
enable it to tide over the time before the 
Government inquiry into the burden of 
local taxation was concluded. But that 
was not the way to begin a permanent 
| reform of local taxation—to give a dole 
|for five years and rigorously exclude 
that class from benefit which paid the 
taxation. In Scotland all rates on 
agricultural land fell upon the owners ; 
and yet the Government, by the very 
character of their legislation, were com- 
pelled to assert that the tenants alone 
| would receive the benefit of the Bill. 








Burghs) said that this was not the first| He did not speak as one who believed 
time the House had considered an| that the present incidence of taxation on 
equivalent grant for Scotland, but it) agricultural land was fair ; but it would 
was the first time that a grant of this| be wrong to assume that there was no 
character had been considered. All pre-| house property which was not overtaxed 
vious grants had been made with the ob-| and no land which was not undertaxed. 
ject of relieving the ratepayers ; though | Much building land practically escaped 
that intention had always miscarried. | taxation altogether ; and a great deal of 


While the effect of those grants might 
have been to improve the condition of 
the police or of the poor, or to raise the 


house property was quite as much over- 
taxed, if not more, than agriculturul land. 
The Death Duties have been equalised ; 





standard of education ; it was certain) it was fair to claim an equalisation 
that no parts of the money had gone into | of the incidence of taxation on personalty 
the pockets of any one class or of any and realty. The hon. Member who spoke 
section of any class. There had been a/| last had made up a speech for him, said 
great deal of waste attending these | to have been delivered at a recent deputa- 
grants, but they done some good to the/| tion to the Secretary for Scotland. Asa 
general community. But in the present | matter of fact, he accompanied a deputa- 
case the object was new. He had how-/|tion of the Highland Society on the 


Mr. Alexander Cross. 
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subject of agricultural education. When 
it was over, he found that another depu- 
tation was present from the Scottish 
Chamber of Agriculture, and, as he was 
the only Vice President present, he was 
asked to remain to return thanks to Lord 
Balfour for receiving the deputation. The 
deputation represented to Lord Balfour 
that, in any case of the reform of local 
taxation in England, Scotland should 
be allowed to enjoy equal advantages ; 
and in his motion for thanks he 
pointed out that, since the Death Duties 
had been equalised, the Secretary 
for Scotland could not be surprised if 
agricultural bodies asked for the equalisa- 
tion of the burdens of taxation on per- 
sonalty and realty. But did the Bill do 
that? The worst feature of the Bill was 
that it prejudiced the case for that 
equalisation. A reform of local taxa- 
tion was not merely the taking of a 
certain amount of money out of the 
pockets of the owners of one form of 
realty and the transference of it to 
the pockets of the owners of another 
form of realty. What underlay 
the principle of reform was_ that 
many persons enjoying large incomes 
paid little or nothing to the rates. 
He was not surprised to hear a Scotch 
Member opposite say that he should have 
liked to have waited a little longer before 
he had voted upon this subject, that he 
would have liked to have voted upon a 
scheme which embraced a reform of the 
whole subject of local taxation. But this 
was a Bill which, while taking money from 
the owners of house property, gave to the 
owners of another form of realty, and 
left alone the liability of personalty. He 
would assume with the Lord Advocate 
that agricultural land was overtaxed, 
and he quite agreed that too much need 
not be made of hereditary burdens in 
Scotland, especially in view of the fact 
that the poor law there was not very old. 
The Bill itself was more ingenious, as he 
should have expected, than that of Eng- 
land, but he did not know that because 
it was more ingenious it would be more 
effective. These grants-in-aid were not 
of Scottish growth. They had been 
regarded in Scotland with a good deal 
of suspicion, because they did not appeal 
to the judgment of a discriminating and 
thrifty people. Some of the money went 
to waste, and the rest of it, although it 
had done a certain amount of good, had 
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not not been able to achieve the end for 
which it was devised. There was a con- 
siderable movement in Scotland towards 
a revision of local taxation, and probably 
it was only by some form of Income 
Tax upon personalty that they would be 
able to get a contribution from personalty 
to be distributed as a grant-in-aid towards 
local burdens. As it was, the Bill was 
more in the nature of a political maneuvre 
than a Measure of rating reform. A 
good deal of powder had been burnt 
by the other side to obscure the position 
of the owner in this matter, but he 
would defy the right hon. Gentleman to 
draft a clause which would earmark 
the money allocated under the Bill. 
There were as many year to year arrange- 
ments in Scotland as 19 years leases, 
nearly every lease had breaks, and there- 
fore before the five years had elapsed 
more than half of the £200,000 a year 
would certainly be going to the landlord. 
He did not object to this relief going to 
the landlord. If any one was entitled 
to get it as a Measure of justice or reform 
he thought that the landlords and not 
the tenants would get it; but he thought 
it was extraordinary that so much time 
should be devoted by hon. Members to 
show that the owner was not entitled to 
get it, but a numerous class who were 
not so entitled. He objected to this dole 
in his own interest as a landowner as 
well as in the interests of justice. He 
believed that the landowners of Scotland 
had endeavoured during the past 20 
trying years to do their duty by the 
tenants, and on the whole he thought 
that they had done well. They had 
added to the estimation in which they 
were held by what they had done during 
those years ; but he did not think that 
their character would be raised by the 
receipt of this relief. Their public 
character was of more importance than 
five per cent. on their rents. He did 
not think that the grant would give any 
real relief to agriculture. He knew of 
two farms in the neighbourhood in which 
he lived where there had been a reduc- 
tion of £700 in rent from the times of 
the old victual rents, and by this Bill 
the reduction to the tenants would be 
less than £30 a year. The anomalies 
created by the Bill and the hard cases 
bound to occur under it were such as to 
prejudice the case of the landlords when 
they came to ask for their just rights. 
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If the money now being voted had been 
spent to encourage small holdings, experi- 
mental agriculture, agricultural educa- 
tion or forestry, the Government might 
have added to the number of those 
employed on the soil, but not one of 
those things was done by the Bill. 
He maintained that when crofters’ rents 
were revalued the Commissioner must 
take into account the burden of rates, 
and that then, in many cases, the benefit 
of the relief would go to the owners 
of the land. The Bill, as far as its 
pecuniary provisions went, was not 
based on any sound principle, and he 
objected to the method in the allocation 
ofthe money. If the Government really 
wished to benefit production why did they 
not reduce the taxes upon forest land, 
upon which the rates pressed most heavily 
running up at compound interest until 
the crop could be cut. When that could 
not take place for a hundred or more of 
years the accumulation of interest absorb- 
ed the whole profit derived from the crop. 
Relief such as that would really stimu- 


late production which could alone per- 
manently benefit the community. The 
only real advantage that might result 
from this legislation was the advantage 


that would accrue if it were used 
as a lever for forcing on a settlement 
of the general question of taxation 
as between personalty and realty. It 
appeared from some things which had 
been said that evening that this Magna 
Charta of the ratepayer on realty was 
to emerge in five years’ time as an elec- 
tion kite. It was to be used as a means 
of obtaining political support, and thus 
it would appear to savour of political 
maneuvring. But the ratepayers upon 
house property would want to know 
when their turn was to come, and _ bear- 
ing in mind that large sums had to be 
found by the Government for old age 
pensions and a social programme, they 
might be excused for doubting the 
intention or the power of the Goy- 
ernment to assist them. It was 


to the provisions of the Bill that 


Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
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they must look rather than to the 
benevolent intentions of the Government 
to determine whether it was a just Bill 
or not, and, in his opinion, they did not 
constitute a just Bill. It was not a Bill 
for the reform of local taxation, because 
it partook of the nature of haphazard 
benevolence, and it did more to dis- 
organise taxation than it did to readjust 
it upon any permanent, satisfactory, or 
effective footing. He did not think, 
either, it would affect agricultural de- 
pression except that it might give a 
certain number of the larger owners 
some more money to spend on their 
estates than they might otherwise have 
spent. The Government had an excel- 
lent opportunity of dealing with the 
whole incidence of taxation in a manner 
which might have been final and satis- 
factory, but they had gone entirely 
beside the main question, if they had 
not actually prejudiced it by their pre- 
sent proposals. The Bill would do more 
harm than good if the interests of the 
community were considered comprehen- 
sively, and was one which should be 
resolutely opposed and unsparingly ex- 
posed. [‘ Hear, hear” !] 

*Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said he could not think that the 
hon. Member who had just spoken had 
given either a very cold or a very warm 
support to the Bill. He appeared to 
have been seating on the fence through- 
out the greater part of his speech. He 
must demur to what he had said as to 
the equivalent grant never having been 
passed for the benefit of a particular 
class of the community. Why the 
equivalent grant which went to technical 
education, which went to giving bonuses 
to various schools, which went to the 
teaching of butter-making and even to 
the teaching of cookery, was_ surely 
passed for the benefit of a particular 
class of the community. The instances 
which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
gave of rents in Scotland were somewhat 
remarkable. They did not take a com- 
prehensive view of the question, but 
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dealt with particular farms in particular 
localities. It was stated that Mr. Hope 
paid £4 10s. for his land, but the right 
hon. Gentleman forgot to tell the House 
that that particular class of land grew a 
particular class of potatoes which found 
a ready market at the highest prices. 
It was for that reason, and that reason 
alone, that Mr. Hope was willing to pay 
so much rent for his farm. Then he 
instanced another case in Carse of 
Gowrie. Anyone who knew that dis- 
trict knew it to be a very garden of 
Eden. But those two instances did not 
disprove the fact that land had deterio- 
rated throughout the length and breadth 
of Scotland, and although there were 
tenants willing to take farms at these 
prices, it was only on the cundition of a 
great drawback of rent. The proprietors 
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of Scotland had given very great remis- 
sions of rent, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man must remember that they could not 
always afford to give these large sums. 
Unfortunately, many of the proprietors 
had very encumbered estates, and they 


were living on only a very small margin. 
Another point to be remembered was 
that trustees had not the power to 
remit rent, although it might be un- 
reasonable to exact such rent. The 
Government had been twitted by hon. 
Members opposite for not having brought 
forward a more comprehensive Measure 
dealing with defects in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, with the question of 
ground game, and other matters con- 
nected with land; but each of those 
questions would occupy a long time in 
consideration. He was at one with 
hon. Members opposite ia the desire that 
those matters should be brought forward 
and dealt with by the House, but it must 
be borne in mind that the Government 
could only move step by step. This Bill 
was only an instalment, and as far as it 
went it was a boon to the farmer. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] If hon. Members 
opposite did not think so, why did they 
not meet the Measure with a direct 
negative? [Cheers.]. No, they dared 
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not do that because they knew that if 
they did so they would lose every vote 
in the agricultural interest. [Cheers.] 
Consequently, while recognising the 
principle of the Bill, they sought to 
oppose it and get rid of it on side issues, 
and he did not think that was a fair and 
open way of meeting the Bill. [Cheers]. 
As to the alleged depression in agricul- 
ture, there could be no manner of doubt 
that great distress prevailed. The pre- 
sent year was the worst the Scotch 
farmer had ever experienced. He had 
thought that last year was the worst, 
but within the last few days reports had 
reached him which proved that this year 
was so far even worse than the last. 
Consequently the Bill could not have 
been introduced at a more opportune 
time to show their sympathy with the 
farmer and to afford him some relief. 
Moreover, it was a fulfilment of the 
pledges the Government gave to the 
agricultural interest in the Queen’s 
Speech. At any rate, the Government 
had shown more desire to help the 
farmer in his distress than the late Gov- 
ernment did during the three years they 
were in office. [‘ Hear, hear!”] And 
he might say that he for one did not 
regard this Bill as a final Measure. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] He hoped the Govern- 
ment would introduce further legislation 
in the same direction. He confessed 
that he did not care much about State 
subventions ; but he preferred subven- 
tions to nothing, and circumstances 
might fully justify subventions as in the 
present case. Hon. Members opposite 
seemed to forget one thing when they 
attacked the landlords, and that was the 
fact that while fixed charges on the Jand 
remained, expenses were always increas- 
ing. Whether the tenants demanded 
reductions of rent or not, the cost of 
the land to the landlord continually in- 
creased in many ways, and not least in 
the fact that more improved provision 
and accommodation than ever were now 
required and demanded for farming 
operations. The bulk of this cost came 
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out of the pockets of the landlord. 
[“Hear, hear!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were always blowing the 
trumpet against the landlord, but where 
would the Scotch tenants have been in 
their present difficulties but for the land- 
lords? People talked sometimes as if all 
landlords were rich through the land 
they owned. A greater mistake never 
prevailed. It was well known that 
many landlords did not get a shilling 
out of the land they owned. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] For example, let them take 
the case of a man who was said to hold 
land worth £10,000 a year. Did they 
think he got £10,000 a year out of it? 
It was certain that in these times such a 
landlord did not get £5,000 a year 
from his land, and the probability was 
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said the Government could not assist 
agriculture. They could ; at all 
events they were trying to do 0, 
by passing a Light Railways Bill and 
other Measures. He hoped they would 
persevere in such a policy, feeling fully 
persuaded they would not rue the day 
they did it. He honestly thought the 
main recommendation of the Bill was 
that it would really benefit the farmers 
of the country; it would confer great 
| benefits on all farmers, leaseholders, and 
|small holders. There were hundreds and 
thousands of men who were dependent 
upon land, and unless they could be 
rated according to their means, they 
could not be rated in a fair manner. 
The basis of all rating was assumed to 
be the means and substance of the per- 








that he did not get more than £1,000.|sons rated. Ifa farmer paid £500 he 
If these men were in business they would | was assessed at £500, but if a doctor 
throw it up, but men who owned land | made £500 a year he would be only 
could not throw it up. They could not | rated at £30, and lived in a house valued 
sell outlying farms, but they must keep | at £30 a year, though just as able to pay 
them up and in that way attract tenants. | as much as the other man. There was 
To say they were not living in most!no doubt that the present incidence 
difficult times was really to show an|of taxation was unfair, for practi- 


ignorance of facts which anybody could|cally the farmer paid three times as 
much as the man in’ business did. 


ascertain if they went into the country 

and made the simplest inquiries. Let | They were not living in a fool’s paradise. 
anyone go to bankers and ask them what | They believed that a great injustice had 
was the state of the deposit accounts of| been done them last Session. Their 
the farmers who were in the habit of | advice on the Finance Bill was refused. 
banking with them, and they would find | They were willing to pay their due share, 
those accounts set now down as nil, but the then Government ignored the 
‘whereas years ago they stood at hundreds | fact that they paid all the local rates, 
and thousands of pounds. What he was| such rates as the poor-rates, which should 
contending for was help for the tenants ;| be shared and not all entirely thrown on 
the relief might be small but still it was|the land. There was one more point, 
something. Two instances had been! but he wished to avoid going into long 
given where the relief would only amount | details and standing in the way of 
to £30. Would the men refuse it? No;| Members who wished to speak on that 
they would be very thankful for it. One| question. He should content himse’f 


man had said to him he could not ask 


for a reduction as he received so much | 


already, but he wished he could only 
have enough to pay his rates. His rates 


were £10, and when he received that) 


amount it was surprising to see his joy. 


Farmers would be grateful if they got| 


£5 from the Government. It was 


Sir Mark Stewart. 


| with saying this—that he did trust that 
the House would affirm the principle of 
this Bill by alarge majority. He trusted 
that they would show that they could 
pass the Bill—which was a much better 
, Bill than the English Bill—without any 
All-night Sittings. The Bill was better 


|drafted and it was more comprehensive 
| 
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than the English Bill. By their con- 
cession as to five years, the Government 
had shown that they had no wish to 
stereotype the Bill on the Statute Book 
for ever. He for one believed that the 
whole question of taxation should be 
gone into—[‘‘ hear, hear!”|—for he 
believed the land would get a great deal 
more and that it would come well out of 
the ordeal, being placed in a much more 
satisfactory position than it occupied at 
the present time. 

*Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire) said he understood that the com- 
plaint on the other side was that the 
farmer was rated upon his land which 
was the raw material, whilst the manu- 
facturer was not rated on his raw 
materials at all. The answer they made 
to that was this—if there was an injus- 
tice by all means rate the manufacturer 
on the raw materials, but that was not 
what that Bill proposed. It proposed to 
to take the taxpayer’s money and give a 
dole to one class without removiug the 
injustice. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”|] They were 
told to support the Bill mainly because 
it was a boon to agriculturists and that 
they should think once or twice before 
He re- 


opposing the Second Reading. 
presented a county and he failed to see 
where the relief came in, for the reduc- 
tion which the Bill would grant fell some- 
thing below 6d anacre. He did not think 
that that could be called a great boon 


to agriculture. If the Government did 
want to give relief, let them repeal their 
iniquitous Cattle Diseases Act. A farmer 
could make far more than he would get 
under this Bill by feeding one or two 
Canadian oxen. He contended that 
this Bill was not intended fairly to do 
anything for agriculture at all. It would 
do something for one particular class, 
perhaps for two, but left all the rest of 
the tax paying community out of the 
question. The farmers might be, and 
the landlords certainly would be bene- 
fited, but what about the farm labourers ? 
They heard a good deal at the last 
Election about the farm labourers, but 
now when the Bill was brought forward 
they were left out altogether. What 
then about the camp followers, for whom 
as wide a sympathy was expressed as for 
the farmer himself. The only privilege 
given to them was to go on paying; 
they were to furnish the money. They 
would have the privilege of paying up 
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the extra rate. They objected to the Bill 
because it mainly relieved one class and 
because the class relieved would be, if 
not all, nearly all landlords. Hedid not 
believe that the landlords were endowed 
with a double dose of cupidity, but 
landlords at present were enjoying an 
exceptionally advantageous position, 
because in the Report of the Agricultural 
Commission it was pointed out that not- 
withstanding the existing agricultural 
depression, the demand for farms was 
increasing. A farmer knew that if the 
rates were reduced the rents would be 
increased, and long leases had now fallen 
into disrepute. In a few years the whole 
of the relief now proposed to be given to 
the land would fall into the landlord’s 
pocket. Very often when it was found 
that a farmer was unable to pay 
his rent some small advantages were 
given him to enable him to live; but 
if the rates were reduced the landowner 
would make that an excuse for refusing 
to make those allowances. He thought it 
was quite right to use this money for dis- 
tressed industries if it were expended 
properly. For instance, he was doing his 
best to obtain some of this money fromthe 
public purse for the benefit of the fishing 
industry in Scotland; but he did not 
desire that it should be applied in paying 
five-eighths of the fishermen’s rates. Had it 
been proposed to expend this money upon 
some such object as the construction of 
light railways he should have raised no 
He protested 
against this money being doled out to the 
least deserving of the agricultural classes 
[‘* Hear, hear !” 

*Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR 
(Dumfriesshire) said that as a county 
Member it was just possible that he 
might be disposed to take a somewhat 
different view of this question from 
what hon. Members who represented 
towns did. He would be prepared to 
face his constituents after expressing his 
opposition to this Bill. He had very 
little sympathy with the comparison 
that had been made once or twice 
between the rates paid in the county 
and the rates paid in the town. There 
was not the slightest doubt that the 
man in the town got far more for his 
money than the man in the county. 
The constant exodus that went on from 
the county to the town was abundant 
proof that with all the difference in the 
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rates and rents the man in the county 
believed he had a better chance of thriv- 
ing in the town than in the county. 
Although he believed that the whole 
subject of the incidence of rating 
deserved to be at once gone into he 
could not allow that the subject could 
be definitely settled by an appeal to the 
demand note. He deprecated the attack 
which was perhaps too often made from 
that side of the House upon landlords. 
As the Lord Advocate said all landlords 
werenot Plantagenets. There were many 
landlords who had paid a fair price for 
their land, and had very great difficulty in 
getting anything like adequate interest 
out of the land. A landlord would be 
very thankful as a general rule, if he 
could get 4 or 3 per cent. on his land. 
[Cries of “2.”| He happened to know 
landlords who did not get 24. Scotch 
agriculture was not in a desperate con- 
dition. He did not mean to say that 
agriculture was not to a certain extent 
depressed in Scotland, and the struggle 
of the farmer was a great deal harder than 
itoughttobe. But itwas notina desperate 
condition. The price of grain, and wool, 
and of agricultural produce generally 
had fallen, but the price of other things 
had fallen as well, such as manures, 
feeding stuffs and farm implements. 
The Scotch farmers were making a 
living, and he certainly was not autho- 
rised to come into that House and make 
a poor mouth about it. He could not 
help feeling all through the progress of 
the English Bill that the representatives 
of English counties were not taking up 
a dignified position, and they knew that 
the money for which they clamoured 
came out of the pockets of the toiler in 
the town. The Scotch did not want 
panic legislation of this sort, and every 
plough-boy in Scotland knew well that 
they could not do away with agricultural 
depression by shifting their burdeas on 
to somebody else’s shoulders, which was 
the fundamental error which lay at the 
root of most of the suggestions he 
had heard in that House’ with 
regard to the relief of agriculture. 
There was nothing of permanent value 
and nothing at all statesmanlike in their 
Measure. He had heard a great deal 
about the reduction of rent; but in his 
view, even the reduction of rent was not 
a remedy for agricultural depression. It 
merely amounted to lifting the burden 
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from the shoulders of the farmer and 
putting it on the landlord. The present 
Bill robbed Peter to pay Paul, and it 
might just as well be contended that a 
man might increase his capital by shifting 
his money from his right hand breeches 
pocket into his left hand pocket, as con- 
tend that this Bill could be of national 
benefit. There was no true way of raising 
any class in the country without raising 
the nation along with it, and there was no 
true way of adding to the wealth of 
those engaged in agriculture without 
raising at the same time the aggregate 
wealth of the people. Ifa way of doing 
that could be found, it would benefit the 
farmers, the labourers, the landlords, and 
every other class in the community. This 
Bill was going, in the first place, to give 
£7,000 from the pockets of the tax- 
payers to relieve the boroughs of a tax 
which was no real burden at all. In 
the second place, £15,000 was to be 
given for the relief of the congested dis- 
tricts. Why they were called congested 
districts he did not know, seeing that 
they were the districts in which the 
population was most sparse. He be- 
lieved that the great landlords who had 
divided the Highlands and islands be- 
tween them could do all this and a great 
deal more without robbing their estab- 
lishments of a single liveried footman. 
The third thing the Bill did was to remit 
five-eighths of the farmers’ rates. He 
would not deal with that in detail as so 
many Members had'’already discussed it. 
He would rather speak in a more general 
way. The fact was, that whatever mis- 
apprehension there might be on this side 
of the Border, about the value of rating 
Bills there was none on the other side of 
the Border. The Scotch farmers understood 
this Measure very fully. They knew very 
well that it would not give any real relief. 
A correspondent writing to him said :— 


“Do you think a paltry £5 note is going to 


make a farmer sink or swim? My rates are 
£22 on a rental of £700. Suppose I get £10 or 
£12 reduction, is that going to set me on my 
feet ?” 


Then the Scotch farmers knew perfectly 
well that their money must ultimately 
go to the landlords. His correspondent 
went on to say :— 

‘What will happen then? The very first 


thing a factor or a landlord will do when he has 
a farm to let, will be to point out that public 
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burdens are light and railway rates low 
and into the landlord’s pocket the whole benefit 
will be swept in the way of rent.” 


This Bill would never have been brought 
in if the Government had grasped the 
true reason of agricultural depression ; 
and he must candidly say, with all sin- 
cerity, that he had been greatly 
astonished to find how little the real 
reason for agricultural depression was 
grasped even in that agricultural House. 
He would go further, and say that the 
reports of the Agricultural Commission 
did not seem to him to grasp the 
real reason for agricultural depression. 


And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


TRUCK BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred _ till 
Wednesday. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Further Proceedings on consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Com- 
mittee), deferred till Wednesday. 


FINANCE BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Read- 
ing {15th May] further adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; Bill read 
the Third time, and passed. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[26th June] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 
VOL. XLII. [rourts sEr1zs. | 
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RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs. 
day. 


UGANDA RAILWAY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
(ALDERSHOT AND FARNBOROUGH) 
BILL. 


Second 
morrow. 


Reading deferred till To- 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCOTLAND 
(No. 2) BILL [x.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


3L 


To- 
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LARCENY BILL [x.1.], 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 

BILL [1u.1.]. 

Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 

day. 
BURGLARY BILL [1.1.]. 

Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 

day. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS 
BILL [u.1.]. 
Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


SUPPLY [10th JULY]. 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 
Crass IV. 

1. “That a sum, not exceeding £4,162,213, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the 
sum necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1897, for 
Public Education in England and Wales, in- 
cluding Expenses of the Education Office in 
London.” 


*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) remarked that he had put down 
a Notice for the reduction of this Vote 
in order to obtain some explanation on 
two specific points as to which the Vice 
President of the Council was unable to 
give him a reply on Friday. The right 
hon. Gentleman then complained that 
he had not received notice of the fact that 
the subject would be raised, but a refer- 
ence to the ‘‘ Parliamentary Debates’’ of 
May 11th would show that, in consequence 
of answers which were given by the Vice 
President to questions addressed to him, 
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he gave notice then that he should 
raise this matter in Committee of 
Supply. He wished to draw atten- 
tion to the money voted to meet the 
claims of necessitous School Boards 
coming under Section 97. That sum— 
an increase of only £8,850—was being 
voted to meet the claims of two years, 
while it appeared from the return of the 
right hon. Member for Rotherham that 
the amount left unpaid was £13,622 
for the last year. Therefore, over 
£27,000 would have to be provided out 
of the Consolidated Fund to meet these 
claims in the ensuing year. According 
to the Return, 446 Boards were entitled to 
claim; but of these 276 Boards had failed 
to claim. The amount due would not 
be £17,550 as in the Estimates last 
year, but £40,156. He pressed for a 
clear understanding that an adequate 
amount would be provided during the 
present financial year up to April next 
to cover the claims of the whole of these 
School Boards. The second point was 
originally raised in the question he put 
to the right hon. Gentleman on May 
11th, when he asked whether the Educa- 
tion Departinent could see theic way to 
making some reasonable allowance for the 
arrears—if not the full arrears—due to 
Schools Boards which had not previously 
claimed under Section 97. There was 
no time limit in the section, but there 
was a time limit in the circular letter 
from the Department of 16th December 
1881, which stated that no demand 
would be recognised that went further 
back than September 29th in any 
preceding year. He wished to know 
whether that letter was a Minute in 
Council in pursuance of the Act of 
1870, and therefore considered by 
the Department as having all the 
force of a Statute governing these 
grants. ‘He also wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman for information 
as to the manner in which managers of 
schools could claim those grants. He 
would draw the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that there was no 
space in the printed form for the entry 
of those claims, though there was a space 
for such entries by the managers of 
Voluntary Schools. The words in the 
Act of 1870 were intended in the sense 
which he attached to them, and he 
should like to know whether the Law 
Officers of the Crown did not advise that 
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the School Boards had an equitable claim 
to the arrears which they had foregone. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University) said that there was 
very little doubt that a Supplementary 
Estimate would have to be presented, 
though it was impossible at present to 
state what the amount of it would be. 
As to the arrears, it was obviously a 
difficult legal question, and he did not 
think the Committee of the Council 
would like him to state what their views 
would be until the claims were made. 
But those claims would be considered in 
a fair spirit, and, if necessary, legal 
advice would be taken. If any School 
Board proved to be entitled to arrears, 
some provision would be made for their 
payment. No Circular issued by the 
Education Department could debar a 
legal claim. The hon. Member was mis- 
taken in supposing that there was any 
impropriety on the part of the Depart- 
ment in not putting a notice in the form 
sent to managers. The money under 
Section 97 of the Act of 1870 was not 
claimed by managers or by individual 
schools, but by School Boards. No 
claim for arrears had yet been received. 
*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made a most important state- 
ment. Wales was particularly in- 
terested, because the claims of Welsh 
School Boards were out of proportion to 
those of School Boards in England. The 
county of Carmarthen claimed £890, the 
county of Glamorgan claimed £1,216, 
and the county of Monmouth claimed 
£1,493. Practically claims to two years’ 
arrears had to be considered. It was 
not fair that School Boards who had 
sharp clerks should receive the amount 
due to them, and that a large number of 
other Boards should, through ignorance 
of their title, be precluded from receiving 
anything. There was no reason why a 
Circular should not be sent by the Edu- 
cation Department to the clerks of every 
School Board entitled to the special 
grant advising them of their rights. 
This he asked on behalf of some of the 
poorest and must necessitous of the 
School Boards. 


Resolution agreed to. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £514,795, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1897, for 
the Salaries and xpenses of the Department 
of Science and Art, and of the various Establish- 
ments connected therewith.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


To- 


BENEFICES BILL. 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Com- 
mittee), deferred till To-morrow. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPER- 
ANNUATION BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- 
day next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
Clause 1,— 


Question proposed, “ That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill,’— 


And, Objection being taken to 
further proceeding, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 
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SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[3rd March] further adjourned _ till 
Wednesday 22nd July. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 22nd July. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
{10th April] further adjourned till Fri- 
day 24th July. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(MARINERS’ VOTES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS (WATER SUPPLY 
FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to Amend the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, 1873, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir John Brunner, Colonel Cotton- 
Jodrell, Mr. Disraeli, Sir Walter Foster, 
and Mr. Broadhurst; presented, and read 
the First time ; to be read a Second time 
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REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS ACTS 
AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Registration of 
Electors Acts, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir John Brunner, Colonel Cotton- 
Jodrell, Mr. Disraeli, Sir Walter Foster, 
and Mr. Broadhurst; presented, and read 
the First time ; to be read a Second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
—{Bill 314.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

On the Motion “That this House do 
now adjourn,” 

Mr. DILLON said he desired to 
ask what the intentions of the Govern- 
ment were with regard to the Amend- 
ments to the Irish Land Bill? The 
Chief Secretary had promised to give 
fair notice of his Amendments, but they 
had only been put down on Thursday, 
appearing in print on Friday. That 
night it had been rumoured that the 
Government were either going to put a 
fresh set of Amendments on the Paper 
or to withdraw those already set down. 
These Amendments altered Clause 4 to 
such an extent that the Government 
had thought it necessary to reprint the 
Clause, as it would read if they were 
accepted. He submitted that it was 
only fair that the Irish Members should 
have 48 hours’ notice before the Com- 
mittee stage of the final intentions of the 
Government with respect to Amend- 
ments. The information ought to be 
supplied not later than to-morrow. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND said that since his Amend- 
ments first appeared on the Paper he 
had_ received representations from 
various quarters upon the points which 
they raised. The Amendments had been 
put down with a view to meet objec- 
tions, but, of course, if his further pro- 
posals did not please one side and 
the other, the Government would be 
prepared to reconsider their position. 
If he could make a statement as to 
the intentions of the Government at 
the close of the Debate to-morrow he 
would certainly do so. Perhaps the hon. 
Member would raise the question again 
to-morrow on the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. DILLON said that he would 
do so. 





upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
—( Bill 313.] 


House Adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes before One o’clock. 
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VEXATIOUS ACTIONS BILL [x.1.] 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury), in asking their Lordships to 
HOUSE OF LORDS. read the Vexatious Actions Bill a Second 
time, said the practice of bringing abso- 
Tuesday 14th July 1896. lutely wanton and vexatious actions by 
persons of no responsibility whatever on 
every conceivable subject, had now be- 
| come such a scandal that the time had 
arrived when some sort of stop should 
be put to such proceedings. The mis- 
fortune was that these actions were apt 
to create an example and to multiply 
| themselves, and, although a particular 
| plaintiff might be estopped, he would 
have many successors, and the practice 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. would go on undiminished. The difficulty 
Returned from the Commons with the | W@8 to have some process by which they 
Amendment agreed to. |could stop useless, wanton, and mis- 
chievous actions and, at the same time, 
not place unnecessary obstruction in 
‘their Courts against the bringing of 
’ . /causes by those of Her Majesty’s sub- 
LORD'S DAY ACT. | jects who really had a grievance. The 
Second Report from the Select Com-| object sought to be secured by the Bill 
mittee (with the proceedings of the! was that there should be some protection 
Committee during the present Session) | to the persons sued. It was quite true 
made, and to be printed.—[ No. 196.] | that in such cases as those to which he 
|was directing attention, verdicts fol- 
| lowed for the <efendants, but it appeared 
, to be forgotten that they had to appear 
|to defend themselves, and to instruct 
FISHERIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL counsel, and the result was that though 
‘ a oo ae | they succeeded, they succeeded at a loss 
eported from the Standing Com-| to themselves. It was to put an end to 
= seh — . further Amendment ; the | that wanton and venuiiesnaaiel of pro- 
eport of the Amendment made in| cedure that this Bill had been devised. 
Committee of the whole House and of} The list he had did not go further back 
the Amendment made by the Standing | than 1891, but that was quite sufficient 

: ‘ | : 

Committee to be received on Thursday | for his purpose. It opened on the Ist 
next. |of January, when Lord Esher was sum- 
|moned in the Queen’s Bench for damages 
for slander. The action was dismissed 
as frivolous and vexatious. The other 
TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) BILL [1.1] poets “Sime wed ane esc | 
wee. y _— aL, [H-L.}. r. 8S. L. Simeon, Clerk in the House o 
Reported from the Standing Com-| Commons, damages for neglect of duty, 
mittee without Amendment, and to be| proceedings stayed until costs paid ; 
read 3* on Thursday next. May, 1892, the Speaker, damages for 
refusing to present petition, dismissed 
with costs on appeal from Master’s 
order ; 13th July, 1892, the Speaker, 
at Westminster County Court, 
ee £1 13s. 8d., cost of copy affidavit 
. made for defendant at his request, 
Considered in Committee (according to| judgment for defendant with costs ; 
Order) ; Bill reported without Amend-| 27th July, 1892, Mr. Simeon, Brompton 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ;| County Court, damages for  tres- 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next.| pass under fi fa, non-suit with costs ; 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1* 
and to be printed.—[No. 197.] 
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25th January, 1893, Mr. <A. K. 
Stephenson, Westminster County Court, 
£1 1s, for work and labour done for 
defendant, judgment for defendant with 
costs; 28th July, 1893, the Speaker, 
Clerkenwell County Court, work and 
labour done, judgment for defendant 
with costs ; 12th December, 1893, Mr. 
A. T. Hare, City of London Court, 
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for defendants with costs; 4th March, 
1895, the same defendants, an appeal 
from Order of 19th February, 1895, and 
for new trial, appeal dismissed ; 25th 
March, 1895, Lord Herschell and Lord 
Esher, damages £1 for refusing to attend 
on subpeena on 19th February, 1895, 
and obstructing the course of justice, 
judgment for defendants with costs ; 





work and materials, paid into court ;/ 10th April, 1895 (hearing 9th May, 
9th January, 1894, Mr. A. T. Hare, 1895), Lords Herschell and Esher and 
City of London Court, work and|Judge Lumley Smith, Clerkenwell 
materials, case struck out, plaintiff|County Court, damages £1 for con- 
not appearing; 14th February, 1894, | spiring to obstruct justice by depriving 
Speaker’s butler, Clerkenwell County | plaintiff on 19th February, 1895, of his 
Court, damages for assault, judgment) right to examine Lords Herschell and 
for defendant with costs; 8th March, Esher on subpeena, dismissed with costs ; 
1894, the Speaker, Westminster County | 22nd May, 1895, Judges Lumley Smith 
Court, damages for assault committed by|and Meadows White, motion for re- 
defendant’s servant with defendant’s hearing of last mentioned action, dis- 
approval—first the servant and then| missed with costs; 4th July, 1895, the 
the servant’s master—judgment for) Prince of Wales, Sir E. Maunde Thomp- 
defendant with costs; 25th April, 1894,/son and Mr. R. Garnett, Clerkenwell 
the Speaker, Sir A. K. Stephenson and | County Court, damages for maliciously 
Mr. Hare, damages for corruptly and | refusing to renew plaintiff’s ticket 
maliciously conspiring and combining|to British Museum Reading Room, 
amongst themselves to obstruct and|judgment for defendants with costs. 
defeat the course of justice, judgment | The list of actions he had read as having 
for defendant with costs; 24th May, | been brought by one person against a 





1894, the Serjeant-at-Arms, West- 
minster County Court, damages for 
assault, judgment for defendant with 
costs; 14th June, 1894, Mr. Hare, 
Mr. Gardner and Sir A. K. Stephenson, 
Clerkenwell County Court, £1 damages 
for corruptly and maliciously con- 
spiring, judgment for defendant with 
costs ; 28th June, 1894, the Speaker, 
damages for refusing to present petition, 
judgment for defendant with costs ; 
12th July, 1894, Chief Inspector 
Horsley, £1 1s. damages for assault, 
judgment for defendant with costs ; 
25th July, 1894, the Lord Chancellor, 
Westminster County Court, damages 
for refusing to present petition, judg- 
ment for defendant with costs; 8th 
December, 1894, the Lord Chancellor, 
£1 ls. for neglecting to attend the 
Court pursuant to summons on the 
25th July, 1894, struck out, petitioner 
not appearing; November, 1894, 
Lord Halsbury, Mr. Mackenzie and 
Mr. Graham, High Court of Justice, 
£1,000 damages for not appointing 
trial of petitions, dismissed as frivolous 


and vexatious; 19th February, 1895, | 


the same defendants, damages for 


refusing to present petition, judgment 
The Lord Chancellor. 


/number of other persons—cases of a 
} vexatious and frivolous kind—made out 
/a case, he believed, for the interference of 
their Lordships’ House. The object of 
the Bill was to prevent wanton and 
| vexatious proceedings of this kind. It 
was proposed by the Bill that the conduct 
of a person engaging in wanton and 
vexatious litigation and not paying the 
necessary costs should be brought to the 
attention of the Attorney-General, and 
that the Attorney-General might, in his 
discretion, apply to the High Court of 
| Justice, who might then make an Order 
that no process should in future be issued 
in the person’s behalf without leave ob- 
‘tained in the High Court for that 
/purpose. While the interests of the 
| public and of citizens who had good cause 
of complaint were sufficiently protected 
| by the provisions of the Bill, he thought 
| the time had arrived when persons should 
'be protected from groundless and vexa- 
tious proceedings and the infliction of the 
costs attending them. He _ therefore 
‘moved that the Bill be read a Second 
| time. 
Lorp HERSCHELL agreed with 
| his noble and learned Friend that some 
lames of this kind was necessary, and 
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he was satisfied that, while the Bill gave 
protection against wanton and vexatious 
action, it placed no obstruction in the 
way of persons who had real cause of 
action. ; 


Read 2* (according to Order) and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 





LAND CHARGES BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order) Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed and sent to 
the Commons. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

On the Order of the Day for Com- 
mittee on this Bill being read, 

Lorp HARRIS said that the Bill 
being a Money Bill it was not competent 
to their Lordships to amend it, and he 
understood that the procedure was to 
negative the Committee stage. He, 
therefore, moved that the Committee be 
negatived, 

THe Lorp CHANCELLOR (Lorp 
Hatspury) put the Question that the 
House resolve itself into Committee, and 
declared that the ‘“‘ Non-Contents” had 
it. 

A brief consultation took place on the 
Treasury Bench, and 

Lorp HARRIS 
“That the 
Committee.” 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR re- 
minded his noble Friend that that Ques- 
tion had already been decided in the 
negative, and said the Motion should be 
to rescind the Order that had been 
made. 

Lorp HARRIS according moved, 
“That the Order of the House be 
rescinded.” 


rose and moved, 
House resolve itself into 


Motion agreed to. 
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Bill considered in Committee (accord- 
ing to Order) ; reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Friday next. 





LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Men- 
day next. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 

ASSOCIATION. 
*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said that some noble Lords had said that 
agricultural rates should not be relieved 
because urban rates were high. Urban 
rates were high because of School Boards’ 
imitation of the London County Council, 
and because of misspending ratepayers’ 
money, and he asked Her Majesty’s 
Government if the attention of the Local 
Government Board had been called to 
the fact that municipal corporations 
subscribed moneys at the ratepayers’ 
expense to an association describing itself 
as the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and that the expenses of deputa- 
iions of mayors, town councillors, and 
town clerks who attended the meetings 
of the association were charged to the 
borough fund, and if these payments 
were illegal; and whether, in the in- 
terests of ratepayers, the Local Govern- 
ment Board would give instructions to 
the borough auditors to disallow all such 
payments. 

Lorp HARRIS: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no reason to doubt 
that municipal corporations subscribe at 
the cost of the ratepayers to the Muni- 
cipal Corporations’ Association, and it is 
not improbable that the expenses of 
representatives of corporations in attend- 
ing meetings of the association are 
charged to the borough fund; but the 
Board have no definite information on 
the subject. The Board in the case of a 
municipal borough have no jurisdiction 
with regard to such matters, and they 
are not empowered to give any directions 
to the borough auditors with respect to 
charges of the character referred to. 
The question as to the legality of the 
charges can only be determined by the 
High Court. 
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IRISH MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Viscount DE VESCI asked the Post- 
master General what arrangements were 
contemplated from the commencement 
of the new Irish mail contract in April 
1897, for expediting the night mail and 
passenger trains between London (Euston 
Station) and Kingstown and from Kings- 
town to London (Euston Station), and 
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a high rate of speed, and to be fully 
capable of running 21 knots. Under 
the same arrangements, half an hour was 
also to be gained by the London and 
North-Western Railway Company. He 
considered that a very small and 
exiguous advantage. Anyhow, there 
was this, one hour was gained by the 
night mails from London to Kingstown, 


Contracts. 











also the up and down day mail and |and viceversd from Kingstown to London, 
passenger trains over the various rail-| He was not sure whether at present a 
ways in Ireland which were run in|similar arrangement had been entered 
connection with the night mails to|into with regard to the day mails, and 
and from Kingstown; also what ar-|the question he desired to put was this, 
rangements were contemplated for the| what arrangements were contemplated 
dispatch of day mail and passenger | by the Post Office when the new contract 
trains from London to Kingstown | came into operation, which he believed 
and from Kingstown to London. | would be in April next, for expediting 
His Lordship said that the question he/|the mail trains in Ireland. He had been 
had to ask was not of a kind which as a |assured from all sources that it was ex- 
rule was brought before their Lordships’ | pected in Ireland that the whole or the 
House, but it was of such importance to | greater part of this gain of time would 
the travelling public and to the relations | be given in Ireland itself, and that none 
between the two kingdoms, and to men | of it would be taken practically on this 
of business that that must be his apology | side of the water. He had a list show- 
for troubling their Lordships. As the | ing what the present arrangements of 
House was aware, the present arrange-| trains were. At present the night mail 
ments under which the mails were con-| train, the principal matter concerning 
veyed between Ireland and England, had | people in Ireland, left Euston at twenty 
been determined, and a new contract | minutes past eight, arrived at Kings- 
would commence in April 1897. He|town at 5.55 by booked time. The 
would explain as some justification for | mails and the passengers were at once dis- 
including in his Question an inquiry as | patched from Kingstown Pier, andarrived 
to the arrangements for conveying | at Belfast 9.30, at Londonderry at 11.10 
passengers as well as mails, that by the | and at Cork at 11. 15, all in the morning. 
Treasury Minutes which had been issued | The return trains left Cork at 2.40, and 
on various occasions when mail contracts | the night mails left Kingstown at 7.25, 
were under consideration, it had been | arriving in London at 6.15 in the morn- 
always contemplated by the Treasury |ing. What was asked for was that the 
and the Post Office that one of the chief | whole gain of time should be given in 
objects in improving the communications | Treland. 
in respect of the trains was to afford; Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
facilities for passenger traffic as well as (Tue Duke of Norrotk): I was not until 
for mails. In the Treasury Minutes of | now aware of the object of the noble 
1883, and again in 1895, it was stated Lord in asking me the question, and I am 
that accommodation for mails and|afraid my answer will hardly be satis- 
passengers provided under the new con- | factory to him as regards the giving to 
tract was to be in no way inferior to that | Ireland the whole benefit of the curtail- 
provided in the /reland, which was then ment of time, because the ramifications 
the largest existing vessel, and since then | of the railways in Ireland make it im- 
even larger vessels had been constructed | possible to do more than to give the 
and used. Most of their Lordships | answer I have to read to the House. It 
might be aware that under the new|is contemplated that the down night 
arrangements half an hour extra was to| mail shall leave Euston at 8.45 p.m. 
be gained at sea, and under that arrange- | instead of at 8.20 p.m., and arrive at 
ment the City of Dublin Company, | Kingstown at 6.7 a.m. instead of 6.42a.m., 
which had the contract for conveying |and that the up night mail shall leave 
the mails, was now building a fleet of |Kingstown at 8.20 p.m. instead of 
new boats, which were expected to attain | 7.50 p.m., and reach Euston at 5.50. a.m. 














instead of 6.15a.m. It cannot at present | 
be stated what arrangements will be | 
practicable for carrying on the improve- | 
ment into the provinces of Ireland. | 
The case of each district must be con- | 
sidered on its merits, and the arrange- | 
ments will depend largely upon the com- 
panies being able to effect the alterations | 
required without increase of the existing | 
payments. As regards the day mail, it | 
is intended that the dispatch from | 
Euston shall continue to be made at) 
7.15 a.m., the arrival at Kingstown | 
taking place at 5.5 p.m. instead of at | 
5.35 p.m. In the other direction the | 
dispatch from Kingstown will continue 
to be made at 7.20 a.m., the arrival at | 
Euston taking place at 5.15 p.m. instead 
of at 5.45 p.m. 
are in English time. 


Lorp SUDELEY inquired whether the | 


| by the election of the councillors triennially by 
| the 
of making a through communication | Knor.)— 


The | 
railway had been passed by the Board of | 
Trade, and there seemed to be no reason | 
why the mails should be carted from | 
| said he was told that an agreement had 
or NORFOLK pro-| been arrived at by which an Instruction 


noble Duke would consider the possibility 


from Kingstown to Broadstone. 


Westland Row to Broadstone. 
THE DvuKE 
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Criminal Tssues. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 14th July 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


DUBLIN CORPORATION BILL [u.1.] 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th July], 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 


jon the Dublin Corporation Bill [Lords] to 


inquire whether provision should be made in the 
Bill to secure under the extended franchise the 
representation of minorities in the Corporation, 
and, if they think fit, to provide for the same 


cumulative vote or otherwise’ :—(If. 


Question again proposed :— 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 


mised to give close attention to the | which stood in the name of one of his 
matter, but he had a misgiving that the | hon. Friends should be accepted, and in 
noble Lord was imposing a duty upon | these circumstances he begged to with- 
him that he could hardly claim to be|draw the Motion which he had sub- 








able to discharge. 

Viscount DE VESCI hoped the noble 
Duke would reconsider the matter, as it 
was most important additional time 
should be given in Treland. 

THe Duke or NORFOLK said that 
half-an-hour’s gain was given, and it was 
hoped the Irish companies would take 
advantage of that half-hour, and expedite 
their trains accordingly. 

Viscount DE VESCI imagined it was 
for the Post Office to dictate to the com- 
panies on this and the other side of the 
Channel how they should run their trains. 

THe Duke or NORFOLK said that 
he quite understood the noble Lord’s 
points. The alterations did not come 
into force until April 1897, and those 
points had not yet been sanctioned by 
the Post Office. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes past 
Six o’clock to Thursday next, a 
Quarter past.Ter. o’clock. 





| mitted. 
| Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


| Mr D. MACALEESE(Monaghan,N.) 
| moved, 
| That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision for an 
amendment of the law as to the election and 
tenure of office of aldermen; councillors, and 
assessors, and as to the appointment and tenure 
of office of any officers annually elected by the 
Corporation or appointed by any persons 
nominated by the Corporation.” 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 
(IRELAND). 
Return [presented 13th July] to be 
printed.—{ No. 294. ] 


QUARTER SESSIONS (IRELAND) 
CRIMINAL ISSUES. 
Return [presented 13th July] to be 
printed.—[ No. 295.] 
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COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) | tain the system if the profit earned at 


AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. ‘one place were to be set against the loss 
Reported from the Standing Com-' incurred at another served by a different 
mittee on Trade, etc. _line of wires. The Fishery Board ignore 


thefact that Scotch telegraphic extensions 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to already receive exceptional assistance in 

be printed.—[ No. 296.] the form of a special grant under the 
Highlands and Islands Vote. 

Minutes of proceedings to be printed. | 
—[No. 296.] 

MATABELELAND. 

Bill as amended (by the Standing Mr, THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
Committee), to be taken into considera- shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
tion To-morrow, and to be printed.' Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
—(Bill 315.] ther his attention has been directed to a 

'speech made on the 18th May at Bula- 

—— | wayo by Earl Grey, as Administrator of 
Matabeleland, reported in the Bulawayo 

QUESTIONS. ' Chronicle, in which he stated that the 
ill-treatment of natives by white settlers 

— was not the least potent of the causes of 

the present rebellion ; and whether he 

TELEGRAPHIC EXTENSIONS will call upon Sir Richard Martin for 
(SCOTLAND). an immediate report as to the grounds 

Sir WILLIAM DUNN (Paisley): I of this allegation and also as to the 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, | nature of the arrangements contemplated 
as representing the Postmaster General, | by the authorities, and indicated in Earl 
if his attention has been called to page|Grey’s speech, for securing a more 
xxiv. of the recently issued General| regular and continuous supply of 
Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland, | labour ? 
in which they complain that, while the) Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
profits reaped at certain telegraphic ruz COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
extensions goes intact into the hands of| Birmingham, W.): I have not seen any 
the Post Office, they exact from the detailed report of Lord Grey’s speech. 
guarantors the full amount of the deficit I gather, however, that his Lordship’s 
in the revenue at offices which are not remarks with regard to the ill-treatment 
patronised to the same extent, but are of natives by white settlers being amongst 
quite as useful; and whether it is the causes of the present rebellion re- 
possible for some change to be made ferred to incidents which, in’a newly- 
whereby the matter complained of by!settled country the size of Central 
the Fishery Board may be remedied, at | Europe, are sometimes beyond the power 
any rate when the period for which the|of any administration to prevent, and 
guarantees were given is ended ? ‘that the measures contemplated by him 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- | are intended to provide certain safe- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): | guards against the recurrence of such 
The attention of the Postmaster General | incidents in future. Sir Richard Martin 
has been called to the paragraph of the has already been instructed to institute 
Report to which the hon. Member refers.|an inquiry into the labour question, 
The guarantees given by the Fishery which will, of course, include its bearing 
Board of Scotland being about to expire | on the recent rebellion, and he will report 
the Postmaster General will be happy to on the nature of any fresh arrangements 
look into the arrangements, and to see | which may be proposed on the subject. 
whether it is possible for any relief tobe Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
given in any case. It is right, however, | Rushcliffe) asked whether the right hon. 
to point out that it is the essence of a Gentleman would give his personal 
guarantee that it should protect the attention, to any avrangements affecting 
public against loss in the particular case labour before they came into force ? 
to which the guarantee applies, and) Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Most 
that it would not be possible to a er 
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SALE OF INTOXICANTS Colonel Rich the amount of the stoppages 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT). made from his retired pay and Civil 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- | Service pension ? 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the} Mr. HANBURY: My attention has 
noble Lord, the Member for West Hough- | been called to this case, which has been 
ton, Lancashire, whether the Kitchen | considered by the present Government as 
Committee have taken the opinion of the | well as by their predecessors. Between 
Law Officers of the Crown as to the! 1886 and 1891 the Civil salary of Colonel 
legality of supplying intoxicating liquors| Rich was more than three times the 
to purchasers without having obtained a| amount of his Army retired pay. Under 
licence for that purpose ? a well-recognised rule of the War Office, 
Lorp STANLEY (Lancashire, West | dating from 1822, a deduction had to be 
Houghton): No licence is taken out, | made from his total remuneration under 
and, as far as I can ascertain, there has | these circumstances, and his retired pay 
never been one. I do not therefore pro-| was temporarily reduced accordingly. 
pose consulting the Law Officers as to| When Colonel Rich accepted a post in 
the legality of this long-standing custom. the Civil Service, he did so under this 
[ Laughter and “ Hear, hear !”] condition. During the years 1861 to 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Then/ 1873, he was seconded from the Army 
is drink sold in the same way as at a| and still qualifying for Army retired pay, 


bogus treating club? [Zaughter.] which he is now receiving. He claims 
[No answer was given. ] that those years shall also count for 
Civil pension, or in other words that he 

ORDNANCE FACTORIES. should receive a double pension in respect 


Si BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe): of those 12 years. This is obviously un- 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to | Teasonable. He retired from the Cit 
the War Office if his attention has been | °™P loy eee om 1891, and received the 
called to the position of the managers of usual Civil ee But in 1608's 
the Ordnance Factories, whether for some change was made in the system of cal- 


years past they have been treated as culating such a pension, and he not only 
ordinary labourers, and liable to dis- received a higher pension from that date, 


. e e , © re © 
missal at a week’s notice? If so, will he| but the effect of the change was made 


take steps to remedy this by placing them rn, The difference for the 

on the establishment, as is done in the | Y°"S 1891-4 has already been paid - 

case of the Admiralty Dockyards ? him in accordance with the promise of 
THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY | my predecessor. 

to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. tetas 

Witiams, Birmingham, 8.): Managers) sant ARMS FACTORY (ENFIELD). 


appointed during the last few years are | Sin BEVAN EDWARDS: I beg to 
pom ae th ages Porn: which Rage It) ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
ae we Se Se ee ee es ae anyone has yet been ap- 


vices of an inefficient manager at short | pointed to succeed Mr. Rigby as super- 
pre rs nr weed a ba © | intendent of the Small Arms Factory at 
paogohrse-apse coting as labourers. They have | Enfield, and can he give the reason for 
special leave, and allowances when absent) this long delay in filling up such an 
He dety » and full psy when sick, re important post ; and, can he state who 
spective of length of service. has been in charge of this factory since 
'Mr. Rigby left on the Ist January 
COLONEL F. H. RICH. last 2 

Sir BEVAN EDWARDS: I beg to. Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: No 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if his ‘successor to Mr. Rigby has yet been 
attention has been called to the case of | appointed, but a recommendation in the 
Colonel F. H. Rich, late Inspector of matter will very shortly be put forward. 
Railways under the Board of Trade, and | Meanwhile, the supervision of the small 
to the reply of the Secretary to the Trea- | Arms Factory has been in the hands of 
sury to a question asked in this House| the Director-General of the Ordnance 
on the 12th December 1894 ; and, if so, | Factories, who, with his assistants, has 
whether he is now prepared to give| personally taken charge. 
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Telegraphs. 


ORANGE DEMONSTRATION AT 
BESSBROOK. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware that the Orangemen of 
Bessbrook, at the hour of 1 o’clock a.m., 
on the 2nd July, marched through the 
streets of the village, playing party 
music and indulging in coarse party ex- 
pressions ; that they broke windows in 
the houses of several Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of the village; that they 
halted opposite the Roman Catholic 
Church and Presbytery, and finally fired 
a volley of stones at these buildings ; 
whether, seeing that the village of Bess- 
brook contains a population of 4,000 
inhabitants, and is entirely unprotected 
by constabulary, the nearest police 
station being two miles distant, he will 
cause investigations to be made with a 
view to establish in this village a pro- 
perly equipped police barrack for the 
safety of its inhabitants ; have memorials 
extensively and influentially signed, both 
by Protestants and Catholics, been for- 
warded to Dublin Castle praying for the 
establishment of such a barrack ; and, 
on what grounds has this request not 
been complied with ? 

Tor CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): I am informed that 
there was a demonstration at Bessbrook 
on the night of the Ist July, in the 
course of which party music was played 
and party expressions were used. Two 
panes of glass in the houses of Roman 
Catholics and three panes in the Roman 
Catholic Chapel and Presbytery were 
also broken on the occasion, the amount 
of damage done being estimated at about 
seven shillings. Memorials have been 
received from time to time in favour of 

he establishment of a police barrack at 
Bessbrook ; but hitherto it has not been 
considered necessary to station police in 
the village, in consequence of the facili- 
ties for patrolling it afforded from Cam- 
lough and Newry, which are only two 
and three miles distant respectively ; and 
because, also, of the general peacefulness 
of the inhabitants of Bessbrook and its 
freedom from crime. At present I see 


no sufficient reasons for altering the 
decision previously arrived at in this 
respect ; but I will look further into the 
matter, and see whether the require- 
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Telegraphs. 


|ments of Bessbrook are adequately met 
| by existing arrangements. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON: As 
regards the freedom of the district from 
crime, is it not the fact that there are no 
public-houses in the district ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I be- 
lieve there is no public-house there. 

Mr. MACALEESE: Am I to under- 
stand that the breaking of the windows 
of the Catholics is to be attributed to 
the fact that there are no public-houses 
in that part of the country? [ Laughter.} 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no reason to believe that. [Zaughter. | 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has received a 
report from the Constabulary at Cam- 
lough or Newry, or from any other 
source, to the effect that on Sunday the 
12th July instant certain Orangemen 
cursed the Pope at the Catholic church 
in Bessbrook, and used offensive lan- 
guage to females who were there ; also 
that three Orangemen, on Monday the 
13th July instant, fired shots at a 
Catholic named O’Hanlan; and, have 
any arrests been made in connection 
with these outrages ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
making inquiry into the occurrences 
alleged in this Question, and will thank 
the hon. Member to postpone it until 
Thursday next. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General—(1) whether he will state 
the total amount of the loss sustained on 
the telegraphs in this country since they 
were acquired by the State, including 
the amount for interest on the purchase- 
money of such telegraphs ; (2) whether 
he will also give the total amount 
expended in the same period on the 
acquisition of sites for and the erection 
of telegraph offices, and also the estimated 
total value of the said sites and offices at 
the present day ; and (3) whether the 
cost of acquiring the said sites and 
erecting telegraph offices has been 
defrayed from year to year out of current 
revenue; or, if not, what amount has 
been defrayed out of current revenue ? 








‘ 
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Mr. HANBURY: The information 
asked for in the first paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question will be found in 
Parliamentary Paper No. 5 of this 
Session, and has already been given to 
him in reply to a previous question asked 
on April 28. The total deficiency to 
March 31, 1895, is £5,847,110 3s. 6d. 
The proportion chargeable to telegraph 
account of the expenditure to the same 
date on sites and buildings, as shown in 
Parliamentary Paper No. 37 of February 
11, 1895, amounts to £1,241,774. No 
estimate of the present worth of such 
sites and buildings can be given without 
a special valuation in each case. The 
whole cost of acquiring sites and build- 
ings has been defrayed out of the sums 
voted for the purpose by Parliament 
from year to year. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
whether the Secretary to the Treasury 
was aware that the two returns were 
contradictory ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I do not think 
they are. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (ART 
TEACHING), 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I beg toask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he has considered 
the expediency of introducing elementary 
modelling into the “ Alternative Art 
Scheme ” for teaching elementary Art 
in elementary public schools ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The Committee of Council 
have not considered the question. I fear 
that it would be very expensive and 
difficult to carry out the suggestion of 
the right hon. Member. 


NAVAL RESERVE. 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land) : I beg toask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if he can state how many 
second class Naval Reserve men have 
volunteered for service in the current 
mancuvres, and for what period; 
whether the pay will be equivalent to 
that current in the home trades of the 
mercantile marine and the summer 
fishery service ; and, will he state from 
which places the men have accepted the 
Admiralty proposals ? 
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Tae FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): 216 first 
class seamen and 471 second class sea- 
men of the Royal Naval Reserve volun- 
teered for service in the current 
maneuvres which will last 38 days. 
Men embarked for the maneeuvres receive 
pay and allowances according to the 
well known published scales for volun- 
tary service in the Navy. Of the 
approximate number of 537 men em- 
barked, 267 are from 36 ports in 
England and Wales, 178 from 11 ports 
in Ireland, and 92 from 8 ports in 
Scotland. 


Art Library. 


NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 

Str EDWARD GOURLEY: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether any and what experimentsare to 
be made during the Naval Maneeuvres for 
coaling the fleets at sea, or are all the 
vessels requiring fuel to return to 
assigned harbours for this purpose ? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: The Naval Maneuvres will 
not include experiments for coaling the 
fleets at sea. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether it is intended to utilise 
Queenstown Harbour as a rendezvous for 
Her Majesty’s ships during the forth- 
coming Naval Manceuvres ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: AsI have before explained, 
I cannot give any further details as to 
the probable movements of the fleets, 
beyond that already published. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON ART LIBRARY. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education if he can state the approxi- 
mate number of engraved national 
portraits in the Dyce and Forster Collec- 
tion in the Art Library at South 
Kensington which are not included in 
the recently published catalogue of 
engraved national prints ? 

Sir J. GORST: There are about 360 
separate engraved national portraits in 
the Dyce and Forster Collection. They 
are included in the Dyce and Forster 





oe catalogues. 
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MUTINY (REPORTED) (H.MS. 
“ORLANDO”’). 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether he has received any offi- 
cial confirmation of the statement that 
there was recently a serious mutiny on 
board H.M.S. Orlando, caused by the 
intolerably long hours the men were 





compelled to remain on duty ? | 


THe SECRETARY 10 tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartyey, An- 
trim, 8.): No, Sir, I know nothing 
about it. 


STREET COLLECTIONS. 

Mr. HOGAN : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Départment 
whether women who make collections for 
alleged charitable purposes in the streets 
of London on Saturdays are paid by com- 
mission on the amounts they collect ; 
and whether, having regard to the di- 
mensions that this practice has assumed 
of late and the peculiar liability of such 
a system of collection to abuse and im- 
position, he will call for police reports on 
the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MattrHew Waite, Ripiey Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I have no _ knowledge 
or means of knowledge as to the point 
raised in the first part of the question. 
It is obvious that the system of street 
collections may easily become a cause 
of annoyance or be taken advantage 
of for fraudulent purposes, and it is no 
doubt one that requires watching. No 
complaints, however, have reached me as 
yet, and there is nothing at present be- 
fore me on which I can ask the police to 
report. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
asked whether the collections in question 
did not come under the law as to 
begging. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said the law as to beggars treated them 


as rogues and vagabonds, and he doubted: 


whether those who carried collecting boxes 

in thestreets for charitable purposes would 

come under that description. | Laughter. 
*Sir F. DIXON HARTLAND 


(Middlesex, Uxbridge) asked whether 
the Home Secretary was aware that 
collections were made in boxes last Sun- 
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(Scotch Cownties ). 


day in all the parks as well as in the 
streets. 

Sin MATHEW WHITE RIDLEY : I 
am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) : Does not the law as to molestation 
apply to this? I was molested at least 
half a dozen times. [ Laughter. | 


POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he will take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to secure that Poor Law Schools 
shall, where the guardians apply and 
where the Local Government Board 
assents, be placed, so far as the education 
of the children is concerned, under the 
inspection of the Education Department 
of the Privy Council ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Sub- 
ject to the concurrence of the Education 
Department, I shall be quite willing and 
very glad to facilitate the transfer to 
that Department of the inspection of 
Poor Law Schools, so far as the educa- 
tion of the children is concerned. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) : Has the right hon. Gentleman 
secured the assent of the Education 
Department, or endeavoured to do so, 
because there is a strong feeling amongst 
the Poor Law Guardians of the country 
in favour of the suggestion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I am aware the 
Boards of Guardians are strongly in its 
favour, and I am in communication with 
the Education Department 

Mr. STUART asked if the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
look at certain memorials that had been 
addressed to the Local Government Board, 
and take into account the fact that the 
year before last the Education Depart- 
ment was willing to undertake the In- 
spection of Poor Law Schools. 

Mr. CHAPLIN signified assent. 


VALUATION ROLLS 
COUNTIES.) 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, 
whether copies of the Valuation Rolls of 


(SCOTCH 





the Scotch counties are kept at the Scotch 
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Office, and if they are accessible to 
Members ; and, whether he will endea- 
vour to arrange with the proper author- 
ities that copies of these Valuation’ Rolls 
of the current year be kept in the 
Library of the House ? 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHaM Murray, Buteshire): A few 
years ago the Secretary for Scotland 
made inquiry with the view of having 
these Valuation Rolls supplied to the 
Scotch Office, but it was found that 
many of them were not printed and from 
one cause or another it was practically 
impossible to carry out the idea to the 
full extent. There is consequently no 
set of the Valuation Rolls at Dover 
House. The same difficulties naturally 
present themselves in regard to the 
suggestion made in the second part of 
the Question and though personally I 
cannot speak for the Library authorities 
of the House, I do not for the reasons 
given, see my way to suggest such a 
course. 


Railway Accident 


COLONIAL OFFICE STAFF. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he is aware of the 
statement made in this House, on the 
10th December 1888, by the then Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that 
the Secretary of State was of opinion 
that any increase of staff in the Colonial 
Office which might be rendered necessary 
thereafter by the increasing business of 
the Office might be met by an extension 
of the number of second division clerks, 
and whether he has satisfied himself that 
the increase of staff in his Department, 
which the pressure of work renders 
necessary, can be made in the manner 
contemplated; whether he is aware 
the essence of the proposals of the Ridley 
Commissioners, as stated by them in 
paragraph 118 of their second Report, 
was to assign a greatly increased share of 
the work of the public Departments to 
clerks of the second division, and whether 
he is prepared to give effect to that 
recommendation ; and, whether he has 
considered the representations made to 
him by the second division clerks serving 
in his Department, in their letters of 
the 6th February and 22nd May last 
regarding their prospects in the Colonial 
Office. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Since 
the year 1888, and particularly during 
the last year, the business of the Depart- 
ment has increased to an extent that 
has rendered necessary an increase of 
staff in the Colonial Office, not only in 
the second division, but also in the upper 
division. Steps have been taken since 
that date, and are still being taken, to 
assign to the clerks of the second division 
a larger share of the work ; it is recog- 
nised that they perform such work as 
can properly be assigned to them most 
creditably, and I am still in corre- 
spondence with the Treasury as to various 
arrangements which will improve their 
prospects. But after careful and full 
consideration of the representations made 
by the second division clerks, and of the 
important and complicated nature of a 
large number of questions that are 
constantly arising in the Department, I 
have satisfied myself of the primary 
necessity of securing for the work of 
the Department a slightly increased staff 
of gentlemen of the highest education 
who can be secured by open competition 
for the public service. Accordingly two 
of the latter class are about to be added 
to the staff. On the general question, I 
would refer the hon. Member to the reply 
given by Mr. Buxton on this subject on 
December 5, 1893, with which I desire 
to associate myself. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT PRESTON. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the serious 
accident which occurred to what is 
known as the London and North 
Western “ Racer” at Preston, at mid- 
might on Sunday night, on its journey 
from Euston to Aberdeen, a train which 
held the record this year for travelling 
105 miles in 105 minutes ; and, whether, 
in view of the great risks to the travel- 
ling public connected with this practice 
of rival railway companies racing to 
Scotland, the Board of Trade will make 
strong representations to the said com- 
panies on the subject ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircniz, Croy- 
don): I have received a Return of the 
accident referred to, and have directed 
an inspecting officer of the Department 
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to hold an Inquiry. Until I receive| Indian troops who served in the opera- 
the Report of his Inquiry I am unable | tions in Burmah and the Chin Hills in 
to say what representation (if any) I| 1892-31 
shall make to the railway company. | THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked|/ INDIA (Lorp Gerorcze Hamitrton, 
whether there had been a single accident | Middlesex, Ealing): After fully con- 
due to the high speed of those trains! _ sidering the question, I can see no reasons 
Mr. RITCHIE: I cannot answer | for modifying the decision arrived at in 
that question without notice ; but I am/ 1894 not to grant the Indian medal to 
not prepared to admit that high speed | troops who served in the operations in 
means danger. |Burmah and the Chin Hills in 1892-3, 
and to that decision I must adhere. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.):/ GOLD COAST (EUROPEAN OFFICIALS). 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- Dr. FARQU HARSON (Aberdeen- 
sury what steps, if any, have been taken | shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to put the Commissioners of Works in of State for the Colonies whether his 
Ireland in motion regarding the eam. | Hrenon has been directed to the 
plaints made as to the want of facilities exceptionally heavy recent rate of 
for traffic on the Royal Canal; and, mortality among European officials on 
whether he will have an Inquiry ordered the Gold Coast ; and, whether anything 
into the complaints as to the depth of rages Ben ody “s — loo 
water in the canal, and its choked u , Se ee ee 

state for want of weeding and soils Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, 


aiteaation % Sir; my attention has been directed to 


Mr. HANBURY : The Treasury are | the exceptionally large number of deaths 
awaiting a Report from the Commis-| Which occurred among the European 
sioners of Works on this _ subject. residents, unofficial as well as official, in 
When it is received, they will consider | the early part of this year, and on 


if any, and what, action should be taken. | March 11 I wrote to the Governor 
. | begging him to consider what further 
‘steps could be taken to improve the 
te sia Seale a” conditions of life on the coast. It cannot 
og _ ss os wonesie™ be hoped that all the causes of malarial 
rn. J. P. FAR : 1 beg to ask | fever will be removed; but much has 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu-|},., and is still being done by the 
tenant of Ireland whether he intends | ,,. itis of wer tat ih ates tet Latte iti 
to proceed with the Light Railways Bill | tions, and providing means of recreation, 
in Committee of the Whole House, or ;, keep the European officers in good 
refer it, as — done in the — of the | health, and attempts are being made by 
Labourers Bill, to the Standing Com-|},,.5, g to obtain a supply of good 
mittee on Law 1 | water, which will be of immense benefit 
ri Pil > a ‘ | ’ 7 - 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I pro- |to the whole community. The Governor, 

pose that this Bill should be sent, as the! gi. William Maxwell. is giving the 
™ ¥s ‘ ‘a a 4 ’ § 

English Light Railways Bill was sent, | post careful attention to the subject, and 
to the Standing Committee on Trade. | it} be supported by me in any improve- 


ments he may be able to introduce. 


ROYAL CANAL (IRELAND). 








BURMAH AND CHIN HILLS 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. 

CapTaIN GRICE-HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether, 
in view of the fact that a decoration is 
to be issued to the troops employed in 
the late Ashanti expedition, he will re- 
consider the decision arrived at to with- 
hold a medal from the British and 


President of the Board of Trade. 





SCOTCH OATH (MIDHURST BENCH). 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : I beg toask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the proceedings before the 
Midhurst Bench on 30th April, as re- 
ported in the British Medical Journal 
for 30th May, from which it appears 
that the chairman refused to accept the 
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evidence of an essential witness in an 
important case, because he claimed to be 
sworn in the Scotch fashion; and 
whether, seeing that any witness has an 
absolute right by statute to demand to 
be sworn in the Scottish fashion without 
kissing the book, he will call the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor to the 
matter ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have made inquiries, and am informed | 
that the report is incorrect. It seems 
that the Clerk to the Justices was on the 
point of administering the oath to a 
witness in the case alluded to in the 
Scotch form, when it appeared that the 
evidence which he was about tu give was 
immaterial, and on an intimation from 
the Justices that they regarded it in 
that light, the solicitor for the defence 
withdrew the witness. In no instance, 
I am informed, have the Justices re- 
fused to administer the oath in the Scotch 
form. 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES 
BOARD BILL. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can give facilities for 
the Second Reading of the Metropolitan 
Counties Water Board Bill, which has 
passed the other House of Parliament ; 
and, if it should be impossible to pass 
the Measure into law this Session, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will introduce a Measure next Session to 
arrange for the transfer of the water 
supply of the Metropolis from the Water 
Companies ? 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND : I beg 
toask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the Home 
Counties interested are utterly opposed 
to the Metropolitan Counties Water 
Board Bill, and desire to maintain the 
rights they already possess, and have 
control over their own water, and will 
give the most strenuous resistance to a 
Measure which virtually places them 
under the London County Council : and, 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
will consider the advisability of with- 
drawing the Bill ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: My right hon. 
Friend, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
has asked me to answer these questions. 
In reply to the latter, I must guard 


WATER 
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myself against any adhesion to the pro- 
viso of the hon. Member that the Home 
Counties interested are utterly opposed 
to the Bill in question. My information 
would lead me to a rather opposite con- 
clusion. In reply to the first question, 
it is obvious in the present state of 
public business that unless the Bill was 
absolutely uncontentious it would be 
hopeless to pass it into law during the 
present Session. [Opposition cheers.| I 
do not propose therefore to proceed with 
the Second Reading. The Government, 
however, are fully alive to the importance 
of this question, and they hope to take 
an early opportunity of dealing with it 
next Session. [Cheers.] 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
Possibly the Chief Secretary would be 
willing now to make the statement in 
reference to the Irish Land Bill which, 
in reply to a Question put by me last 
night, he promised he would make to- 
night on the adjournment of the House, 
because the Finance Bill is down for to- 
night, and it is possible that the discus- 
sion on that Measure may go on until 
such an hour to-night that it would not 
be convenient for him to make the 
announcement be promised ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I would 
gladly comply with the hon. Gentleman’s 
request ; but before I make the state- 
ment I should like to ascertain a little 
more of the views of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. [Laughter.| 

Mr. DILLON : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman say, if he does not get the 
opportunity of making the statement 
to-night, he will make it at the com- 
mencement of public business to-morrow ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, 
Sir ; if I am unable to make the state- 
ment to-night, I will try to meet the 
wishes of hon. Gentlemen and make the 
statement to-morrow. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will agree with me that it would be 
highly inconvenient to leave an impor- 
tant announcement of this sort in doubt 
as to when it will be made; and does he 
not think it would be better to put it off 
definitely until the commencement of 
public business to-morrow! [‘ Hear, 
hear ! ”} 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, 
Sir; if that is the general wish, I will 
agree to it. ‘' Hear, hear ! _ ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
wish to ask the Chief Secretary whether 
he would postpone the Vote on the Land! , sricurruRAL RATES, CONGESTED 
Commission in Supply until we make) pisTRICTS’ AND BURGH LAND-TAX 
further progress with the Land Bill? {| |= RELIEF (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I will| Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
communicate with my right hon. Friend| Debate on Amendment proposed to 
the Secretary to the Treasury on the| Question [13th July], “That the Bill be 


} ‘ = ” a 
matter ; but, at all events, I can under-| "°¥ read a Second time”: 


take that the Vote will not be taken | And which Amsndineat was, to leave 
next Friday. out from the word “That,” to the end 
\of the Question, in order to add instead 
thereof the words :— 





| “this House is of opinion that the money to be 
SURVEYORS (DUBLIN COUNTY). allocated to Scotland under this Bill ought not 


‘ : aie, le a to be applied almost exclusively to the benefit 
Bill to amend the Law relative to the | of one class only of the people of Scotland,’’— 


appointment of Surveyors in the County (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman.) 
Dublin, ordered to be brought in by Mr. | 


Clancy and Mr. Horace Plunkett ; pre-| @uestion again proposed, “That the 


sented, and read the first time; to be| words eo d ” be left out stand part 
{of the Question. 


read a second time upon Thursday, and , 
to be printed.—[{ No. 316.] | Debate resumed :— 


Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dum- 
\friesshire), who was speaking at 12 
o'clock the preceding night when the 

CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF Debate stood adjourned, resumed his 
PROPERTY. ‘speech, The Lord Advocate, he re- 

Bill to amend the Conveyancing Acts, marked, when asking leave to bring in 
ordered to be brought in by Sir John /| the Bill, said :— 

Brunner, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Arthur! _ “ We give the agricultural occupiers relief. 
O'Connor, and Mr. Lyttelton ; presented | Note, that we give the relief to the occupiers 
’ ’ »/alone. Wedo not touch the landlord; and I 


and read the First time; to be read a|hope we shall hear no more of doles to the 


‘ : 1 ae ; landlord. Speaking generally, the land in 
Second time upon Tuesday next, and to) cictiand is let on five years’ leases ; and as 


be printed.—{ No. 317.] |regards that peculiar class, the crofters, it is 
| impossible that relief to them can in any way 
|reach the landlord.” 


os | 
*THE LORD ADVOCATE: I never 
said the land in Scotland is let on five 
“s A years’ leases, but on leases with a 
ill to complete the organisation of tinimum currency of five years to run, 
the profession of Accountant throughout which is a different thing. 
the United Kingdom, ordered to be) Mr. SOUTTAR said it was the same 
brought in by Colonel Denny, Mr. thing so far as his argument was con- 
Colville, Mr. Pryce-Jones, Mr. Matthew | cerned. What the Lord Advocate had 
said in regard to the crofters was per- 
é : 'fectly true in the parts of Scotland that 
sented, and read the First time; to be| were under the Crofters’ Act, but crofters 
read a Second time upon Monday next, in parts of Scotland which were not 
and to be printed.—[ No. 318.] ,under that Act would be in the same 


ACCOUNTANTS (No. 2). 


Fowler, and Mr. Patrick O’Brien ; pre- 
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position as leaseholders of every kind. 
Again, what the Lord Advocate had 
said in regard to leases would be per- 
fectly true and just if it were the fact 
that all leases began to run before the 
policy of the Government had _ been 
declared. But leases were falling in 
every day; and in the case of every 
lease that fell in now, or during the 
five years the Act would be in opera- 
tion, the landlords would certainly dis- 
count this allowance to the occupier. 
It would be much more straightforward 
if the Government would boldly declare 
that they intended to reduce the land’s 
share of the burden of local taxation, 
and that they did not care whether the 
farmer or the landlord got the benefit of 
the reduction. That would be an intelli- 
gible policy, though it would come with 
a better grace after the Inquiry promised 
by the Government had been concluded. 
He did not believe that the Government 
grasped the true reason of the agricul- 
tural depression any more than the 
Royal Commission had done. The Com- 
mission’s Report discussed various quack 
remedies, but none which did not merely 
shift the burden from the farmer to 
someone else. As to low prices, there 
was not a tradesman or manufacturer 
who was not suffering from them as 
much as the farmer. But the manufac- 
turers kept abreast of the times, im- 
proved their machinery, and watched the 
markets keenly. Nodoubt agriculturists 
in Scotland were more abreast of the 
times than in England ; and that was 
largely due to the fact that in Scotland 
there was a Board School in every parish. 
But he had visited places in England 
where farmers were making great profits, 
in one case out of new potatoes, in 
another case out of asparagus and fine 
vegetables, and in a third case out of 
strawberries. One of these places was 
in Cheshire, another in Worcestershire, 
and the third in the eastern counties. 
And as to cereals, only last week Mem- 
bers were given an opportunity by a 
noble Lord of seeing some remarkable 
results obtained by cross-fertilisation. 
A Member of the House of Commons 
had spent his life and broken his heart 
in experimenting for the benefit of the 
English farmer ; and that gentleman 
said that if common sense were shown in 
the cultivation of cereals, 400 millions 
could be added to the value of our agri- 
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cultural produce. Scientists had de- 
clared that the soil of England ought to 
produce from 30 to 50 per cent. more 
than it was producing ; and why did not 
the Government find some cause for that 
leakage? It was simply and solely the 
result of the conditions on which land 
was held in this country. He had 
nothing to say against landowners, but 
that did not alter the fact that if the 
farmer put energy, intelligence, enter- 
prise and money into his land the land- 
lord would ultimately get the benefit of 
it. The reason of the agrarian disturb- 
ances in Ireland 25 years ago was the 
miserable condition of the Irish 
peasantry. But a great change, largely 
due to the efforts of the Nationalist 
Members, had come over Ireland, and 
the Irish peasants were rapidly becoming 
thrifty and contented. The case of the 
Scotch farmer was only differentfrom that 
of the Irish in degree, and in the fact 
that his landlord was his own kith and 
kin, and of his own religious faith. But 
supposing the British farmer took up 
some new system of cultivation and made 
a great profit, how long would he be 
able to keep it to himself? Only till the 
expiration of his lease. No one who did 
not conceal his prosperity had the slight- 
est chance of doing more than earn his 
living. The only remedy was to insure 
to the toiler the result of his toil. If 
the Government were to devote the 
money available under the Bill to 
enabling small holders to become 
possessed of their holdings, they would 
do much more good than by the present 
proposals. No compulsion would be 
necessary, as whole estates were only 
waiting for buyers. It was the magic 
of ownership which turned the sand into 
gold. If the Government would legis- 
late on these lines they would earn the 
gratitude of all Scotchmen, and would 
do good to every class in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.) observed that the hon. Member 
who had just sat down avoided discussing 
the particular clauses of the Bill, and he 
did not envy his feelings when he visited 
Dumfriesshire after opposing this Bill. 
He denied that, as the Amendment sug- 
gested, the money would be applied 
almost exclusively to the benefit of one 
class. He should show that that was 
not the case in many parishes. There 
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seemed to be an underlying fallacy in 
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the Amendment. The other side ap- 
peared to think there was a possibility 
of stirring up;,the feeling of the towns as 
against the rural population in regard to 
this question. He ventured to say that, 
suffering as the farmers did from low 
prices, there was no class which so 
benefited from the difficulties of the 
farmers as the industrial population in 
the large towns. There was a singular 
appropriateness in the suggestion of the 
fraction which was to be dealt with 
under this Bill. The tenant-farmer 
would be relieved to the extent of three- 
eighths of his valuation, that being 
exactly the amount on which he was 
now rated in respect of Income Tax 
under the Finance Bill of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. That was a 
strong reason why, in respect of his con- 
tribution to local expenditure, a similar 
amount should be fixed. In the circular 
issued by the Board of Supervision in 
1868 it was laid down that in assess- 
ments for the relief of the poor the 
equitable principle should be observed 
that everyone should contribute in pro- 
portion to his income. That principle 
had been observed in most cases where 
classification had been brought into 
operation, but still there were other 
cases where genuine hardship was felt. 
Take the case of a farmer in a classified 
parish paying a net rental of £500 a 
year, and his county and parish rates 1s. 
in the pound. That made his contribu- 
tion, paying upon the net rental, £25 ; 
but the professional man in the same 
parish, living in a house of £100 rental, 
would only pay £5. There could be 
no doubt that the farmer was not able 
to contribute to the local rates on his 
rent of £500 so easily as the individual 
who lived in a villa was to pay upon his 
£100 house. The proportion was alto- 
gether preposterous and ridiculous. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bridgeton in his speech rather suggested 
that there was practically no depression 
in agriculture in Scotland. The Report 
of the Agricultural Commission told a 
very different story. Mr. Hope, in his 
Report, stated that in all quarters he 
had ascertained that depression of a 
very acute kind had prevailed during 
the last 10 years. Mr. Spiers reported 


that in Ayrshire, Wigtown, Dumfries 
and Kirkeudbright depression existed to 


Mr. C. B. Renshaw. 
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a greater or less extent, and that both 
landlords and tenants had felt the pinch 
of hard times. Mr. Hope, again, speak- 
ing of Fife, Forfar, and Aberdeen, of 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, Haddington, Elgin and 
Nairn, stated that throughout all those 
districts he had been informed that 
during the last 10 years there had been 
agricultural depression, and that it was 
very severe in all districts with the ex- 
ception possibiy of a certain area in Mid 
and West Lothian. Mr. Hope, in his 
Report on Forfar, Aberdeen, and the 
other counties, said of the Poor Rate that 
the burden should not fall on lands and 
heritages only ; it should rest on a fair 
basis, and should be distributed over all 
material wealth. Mr. Spiers said that 
when the bulk of the present burdens 
was imposed on land Protection was 
the order of the day, and, in his view, 
all wealth should be taxed alike. No 
one could read the evidence given in 
respect of the heavy burden which 
existed in the shape of rates on agricul- 
tural land without seeing that the 
farmers had a claim to consideration in 
this matter, and that the Government 
were right in making a response to it. 
The rents in Scotland since 1848 were 
about the same as now, notwithstanding 
the enormous expenditure which had 
taken place on farms. In 1879-80 agri- 
agricultural rents were estimated at 
£7,769,000 ; they had _ fallen’ to 
£6,000,000. But the rates were shown 
by Mr. Skelton, in his Report, to have 
increased from £463,000 in 1848 to 
£674,000 in 1893. It was said that 
there had been a fall in the Poor Rate 
during that period from 1s. 1d. in 1856 
to 74d. in 1893. But if hon. Members 
would look at the list of 15 agricultural 
counties, they would see that while the 
average Poor Rate fall in those counties 
had been 2$d., agricultural land had 
during that period been heavily burdened 
by new rates, such as the Road Rate, 
the Education Rate, and the Public 
Health Rate. Therefore the aggregate 
burden on agricultural land had _in- 
creased while rentals had fallen, and in 
consequence of lower prices agriculturists 
were far less able to meet the charges 
placed upon them than they were 40 or 
50 yearsago. The hon. Member for the 
Leith Burghs attended, along with a 
representative body of the Chamber of 
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Agriculture, to interview Lord Balfour, | evidence of local opinion, and that this 
the Secretary for Scotland. This depu- language was used at the deputation 
tation went to Lord Balfour representing | when the hon. Member was present. In 
upwards of 50 agricultural societies in | the opinion of the skilled agriculturists, 
Scotland, asking for a reconsideration of | therefore, who had considered this 
the burden of taxation of agricultural | matter, the opinion was prevalent that 
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land in Scotland. In moving a vote of 
thanks to Lord Balfour, the hon. 
Member for Leith Burghs, whose factor | 





the discussion said that— 


“former Governments had neglected the sd 
claims of agriculturists in this matter, but they 
looked forward with confidence to the present | 
Government adjusting the incidence of local | 
taxation.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ from Mr. Munro! 
Ferauson. ] It was clear, therefore, that 
the hon. Member must have sy mpathised 
to a considerable extent with the objects | 
which the deputation had in view. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith | 
Burghs): The hon. Member has quoted | 
my words on the subject, and by those 
words I stand. I stated that I was in| 
favour of a readjustment of local taxa- | 
tion, and to that opinion I adhere just 
as much now as I did then. 


Mr. RENSHAW said that on the! 
8th of July a meeting of the Scottish | 


Chamber of Agr iculture was held to con- | 
sider the Rating Bill for Scotland, and | 
they passed resolutions highly favourable | 
to the Measure of the Government. Mr. 
Prentice, the factor of the hon. Member, 
expressed approval of the resolution, 
saying that he thought it had been made 
perfectly clear at the deputation to Lord 
Balfour that the farmers of Scotland 
wanted justice only, and pointing out 
that since the repeal of the Corn Laws 
they had been unjustly taxed; the 
present system of rating was unjust, and 
he thought the Bill of the Government 
was in the right direction. Other 
speakers joined in the same expression 
of opinion, and Mr. Spiers, a Sub- 
Commissioner, was present. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON : Is it 


seriously contended by the hon. Member | 


that because Mr. Prentice, my factor, 
who happens to be a Conservative and a 
country neighbour of mine, represents 
certain views, that thereby I am held to 
entertain the same views 4 

Mr. RENSHAW : I do not suggest 
anything of the kind; I quote it as 


VOL. XLIT. [rourrn series. ] 


bse Bill did not go far enough. <A great 
deal had been said about “the effect of 
the Bill. 


He was the owner and occu- 











| Greenock, and he was surprised to see, 
lin the North British Daily Mail of 
Saturday last, the report of a long 
speech made by Sir Charles Cameron, 
iand a long article founded upon it, 
| supporting “the arguments. He could 
not understand, as was alleged in that 
| Speech, how the rates could be raised, 
and he had been led accordingly to 
|study the Bill carefully. Sir Charles 
|Cameron alleged that the facts in con- 
| nection with the Bill had only to be 
|known in order to cause the Bill to be 
dropped—that agriculturists would not 
fon much benefited by it, and that they 
|would have to pay two or three times 
| | the rates they paid at present. Was this 
statement correct? Take a farm whose 
|gross rental was £140, net rental 
£136 10s., assessed to the Poor, School 
and County Rates at £5 11s. lld. Sir 
Charles Cameron said that the effect of 
|sweeping away the classification at 
Greenock would be to necessitate an 
‘equal rate on all subjects in the parish 
lof 1s. 24d. in the pound. Taking this 
| farm, and calculating it on three- eighths 
lof. the valuation, the effect would be to 
give rates on that farm of £4 8s. ld. 
instead of £5 lls. 1ld. The Bill would 
have an exceedingly beneficial effect 
upon the county rates, which were at 
present a very heavy burden upon the 
agricultural Jand, which were not 
affected by classification, and which 
amounted to a larger sum than the 
|parish rates. Reference had been made 
|to Paisley and Greenock, and as his 
works were situated in the parish of 
Paisley, he might say that under the old 
system of classification land was rated 
|at one-fourth that of every other class, 
but the Parish Council had now adopted 
a highly-artificial classification which 
embraced six different classes, and by 
rating factories higher than dwelling- 
houses, tended to prevent the establish- 
ment of factories and the employment of 
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workpeople. Whilst it was said that 
only 168 out of 882 parishes were classi- 
fied, yet those 168 parishes included a 
population of 1,600,000 people. In 
Aberdeen only 10 parishes out of 83 
were classified, but those 10 parishes 
covered a population of 147,000 out of 
284,000 ; in Forfar, out of 53 parishes 
only 12 were classified, and embraced a 
population of 210,000 out of 277,000. 
He commended the benefit which the 
Bill would bring to those who, like him- 
self, were interested in county adminis- 
tration, especially in reference to the 
Public Health Acts, and said that he 
strongly supported the Government 
because he believed it to be a Measure 
of justice which would certainly benefit 
the agricultural tenants, and he hoped 
the Government would soon see their 
way to introduce something which 
would go beyond the statutory classifi- 
cation which this Bill would give them, 
namely, a statutory system of deduc- 
tions. 

Sm ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
Burghs) said it seemed to him most 
desirable in the interests of the oppo- 
nents of the Bill that they should discard 
all these irrelevant matters. This Bill 
was simply the putting the hand into 
the pockets of the boroughs for the 
purpose of giving money to a small 
number of persons who lived in the 
counties. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] He wished 
to say a few words with regard to his 
own constituency. The Land Tax had 
been capable in comparatively recent 
years of being redeemed, and each of 
the ancient burghs had had allocated to 
it since the year 1805 the particular 
quota which it had to pay towards the 
total of the Land Tax, and which it had 
been authorised by Act of Parliament 
to redeem. A great many of the burghs 
in Scotland did not possess in the highest 


was one burgh which in a particular 
degree possessed those qualities. That, 
he need hardly say, was the Burgh of 
Dumfries. They had been paying off for 
the last 20 years, or even less, for the 
sake of saving themselves from the 
future incidence of this tax, the whole 
of their quota, until in this year came 


the last payment that had to be made in | 


order to redeem themselves from this 
burden. The money had gone into the 


pockets of the British Treasury, and had 
Mr. Renshaw. 


{COMMONS} 


| altogether. 
degree foresight and thrift, but there! 
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been applied by them in some reduction 
of the National Debt. And now, when 
Dumfries was hoping to reap the advan- 
tages of all their care and foresight, in 
came the Government and said they 
were going to pay off the whole of this 
Land Tax, ‘‘and you will derive no 
benefit from the £7,000 a year.’? He 
hoped before the Committee stage the 
Lord Advocate would reconsider his 
decision, and recognise the injustice 
of such a proposal as this. The Bill 
divided Scotland into two classes, those 
who were agricultural and those who 
were burghal. It proposed to give 
absolutely nothing except this paltry 
sum of £7,000 a year to the burghs and 
to give nearly £200,000 a year to the 
counties. The next thing the Bill did 
was to divide the counties into two 
portions, namely, the agricultural part 
of the community which was to receive 
benefits, and the agricultural part of 
the community which was not. He 
considered the burghs were quite as 
deserving as the counties, and he 
thought that part of the agricultural 
community which was not to receive the 
benefit of the Bill—such as the labourer 
and the struggling shopkeeper or artisan 
was far more meritorious in every 
point of view than those who were to 
receive its benefits. It was the farmer, 
and the farmer alone, living in a county 
area, who would get the benefit of this 
£200,000 a year. One other change 
was effected by the Bill. It interfered 
with one of the most democratic and 
just principles that could be conceived, 
and that was the principle which related 
to the classification of rating. The 
ancient Scotch law was that persons 
should be rated in proportion to their 
income and ability to pay. That prin- 
ciple had never been departed from 
There was no set of men 
more desirous of doing what was fair 
between different classes who were 
rated than the burghal authorities in 
Scotland. They had cast agricultural 
subjects at one-quarter of the rates ; 
shops and factories at one-half ; and 
general houses, in which they themselves 
lived, at the full rate. This Bill sus- 
pended the whole of this classification, 
and prevented any other for a period 
of five years. What would be the effect 
of the Bill in the case of burghs where 
classification was adopted ? Shopkeepers 
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and owners of factories would not pay a 
proportion of rate as heretofore, but 
they would pay the full rate. What 
had that got to do with agricultural 
rating? It was one of the exigencies 
and corollaries of the method in which 
the Government had brought forward 
the Bill that they must abolish classifi- 
cation. Classification existed in 21 out 
of 31 burghs of over 10,000 population, 
and in all these the whole thing was 
swept away. 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE said that, 
while the Bill in one sense abolished 
classification, in another sense it intro- 
duced a compulsory classification all over 
the country. 

Sir R. REID : I was dealing with it 
in burghs. 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: 
cludes burghs. 

Sirk R. REID said that the Bill did 
not abolish classification so far merely as 
it affected agricultural subjects, but 
abolished it all over Scotland. Why 
should classification be abolished so far 
as the shopkeepers were concerned ? 
These people got absolutely no benefit 
whatever in return for the abolition of 
classification, receiving no portion of the 
£200,000 which was to be allocated to 
agriculture. The result in parishes and 
counties was a little more complicated. 
Where, at the present time, there was 
a classification which rated agricultural 
subjects at one-quarter only of the rate, 
this Bill said they should henceforth pay 
three-eighths. _ He wondered whether 
they would like the improvement in 
their position which would be the result ? 
On the general subject, he wished to say 
they were giving money which belonged 
to all to a very limited class of the 
population. Practically they were giving 
it to the farmers and to nobody else, 
although indirectly, and sooner or later, 
they were giving it to the landlords. 
They further reduced the proportion in 
which the farming class paid the rates, 
and threw additional burdens on all 
other classes of ratepayers in the county. 
The law of rating in Scotland, he ad- 
mitted, required redress, and if the 
Government proposed a Measure for 
effecting this purpose he should be 
glad to support it, for there was 
ground for a careful inquiry into the 
incidence of local taxation in Scotland. 
It was not to be dealt with lightly. 
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It in- 
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While agricultural tenants and occupiers 
might pay more in some cases than their 
proportion, it must be remembered that 
they have been in the habit of paying at 
least that proportion for 100 years. It 
must also be remembered that there 
were other classes than agricultural 
tenants who paid a great deal more than 
they ought to do, and that there were 
also persons owning land who paid a 
great deal less than they ought to do. 
He admitted that the system of lucal 
taxation required adjustment. The 
question was—in what direction? In 
his opinion it ought to be more appor- 
tioned to the ability of the person who 
had to pay. That might sound to Eng- 
lish Members, accustomed to English 
principles of rating, a somewhat broad 
proposition, but it was the ancient 
Scotch practice which had never been 
departed from. He should like to see a 
graduated rate, and that he believed 
would come, for Scotland. The diffi- 
culty had been to find out the ability of 
the person, and so localise it as to be 
able to make him liable. But what was 
this Bill? It took £200,000 ; it did not 
distribute it to any persons according 
to their ability to pay, but to the just 
and the unjust, the rich and the poor, 
to everybody who was a tenant-farmer 
paying rates. A large proportion would 
go to people who were as well able to 
pay their rates as he and other Members 
of Parliament were. The Bill was a 
step in the wrong direction. It would 
suspend classification and the possibility 
of rating reform for five years. It was 
a crude and partial step in the interests 
merely of some, and mostly in relief of 
those who needed it least at the expense 
of some who needed it most. What 
fairness was there in giving in relief of 
rates in county areas and not in borough 
areas? The rates were increasing more 
in the boroughs than in the counties, 
and while he admitted that agriculture 
was not as prosperous as it might be in 
Scotland, they could not say that that 
meant distress. If they were to deal 
with it from that point of view, no one 
could say that in the burghs and in the 
counties there were not many classes 
besides agricultural tenants who were 
far more deserving of consideration than 
the farmers. Were there not many 
suffering from want of employment ; 
was there not infinite mischief done 
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from overcrowding and from scanty 
wages? Yet only the farmers were to 
be relieved—the very men whose thrift 
and care caused people to drain in to the 
burghs from the counties. He knew the 
extreme destitution and want that 
existed in Scotland of which the people 
never spoke. The poor people in Scot- 
land were too proud to complain of it, 
but they would not tolerate injustice, 
and there would be a strong feeling of 
injustice when they saw how this money 
was divided even among the agricultural 
population, for it was to go to those who 
least required it. He did not deny that 
there were farmers who suffered a good 
deal, and who had seen their capital 
largely reduced. He wanted to see 
them relieved, but relieved in a way 
which would take from them their real 
burdens. It was no use giving them a 
small percentage from the rates. He 
believed the true solution was that given 
by Mr. Spier, who said :— 


“Everybody is of opinion that nothing can 
rid agriculture of the millstone which hangs 
about its neck so much as a readjustment of 
rents in accordance with present prices.” 


Let full compensation be given for every- 
thing the tenant adds to the letting value 
of land, and then, if you are strong and 
bold enough, take the railway companies 
by the shoulders and insist that they 
shall give fair rates to the farmers for 
the carriage of produce. If Parliament, 
instead of spending its time—with some 
heat which he thought would be reflected 
in the constituencies—in considering 
what they should do with the £200,000, 
and how they should allocate it to a 
particular class whom the outside world 
would say were their political favourites, 
would make the position safe for farmers 
in regard to the fruits of their labour, 
and see that they had an opportunity by 
fair rates and rents to make a living for 
themselves, he had no doubt they would 
be able to cope with the competition of 
the whole world. | Cheers. | 

Mr. T. H. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, 
N.) said the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
bers for Dumfries Burghs was entirely 
wrong in thinking that the Bil] was in- 
tended for the relief of agricultural 
distress. It was a small instalment of 
the justice to agriculture. Everyone 


admitted that agriculture was distressed ; 
but that distressed industry was also 


Sir R. Reid. 
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suffering from a certain injustice in re- 
gard to local rating, and this Bill was 
primarily an attempt to remove that 
injustice, though at the same time it 
would probably do something towards 
relieving the distress. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stirling 
Burghs declared that the Bill would 
meet with the most stubborn and pro- 
tracted opposition amongst his Friends. 
Those words bore a family resemblance 
to ‘‘ wilful and persistent obstruction,’’ 
for which the Standing Orders provided 
penalties. [Zaughter.] But why had 
not the right hon. Gentleman taken the 
bold step of moving the rejection of the 
Bill? The reason was obvious. It was 
because the right hon. Gentleman knew 
that throughout Scotland the Bill was 
appreciated by very large classes of the 
community. [Cheers.] The Bill would 
relieve an absolute injustice to agricul- 
ture in such a way as would not impose 
a hardship on any other class, but which 
would, on the contrary, benefit every 
class of the community. Take the class 
of parishes where there was classification 
of rates. In those parishes the rate- 
payers would have returned to them from 
the Imperial Treasury the addition to 
the rates which they had to pay in conse- 
quence of agricultural land being rated 
on a lower classification. Then take the 
parishes where there was no classifica- 
tion at all. Did the opponents of the 
Bill mean to say that the crofter in 
those parishes would not be delighted to 
get £1 10s. out of his rates, and would 
not be enchanted if he had £2 10s. re- 
turned to him? He therefore hoped 
that the stubborn opposition to the Bill 
which had been foreshadowed would not 
be persisted in. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 
S.) said the aspect of the House, as fre- 
quently happened during Scotch Debates, 
was not very encouraging to those who 
believed that arguments should tell in a 
Measure of this importance. The few 
Members present were Scotch Members, 
but when the Division was called a large 
number of English Members who had 
not heard the Debate, who, even if they 
had been present, would not have heeded 
it—would come in and overbear the 
opinion of Scotland. With reference to 
the opposition to the Bill, he would re- 
mind his hon. Friend who had just sat 
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down that there were two kinds of oppo- 
sition. There was the opposition by 
argument, even in the teeth of a large 
majority, which was sometimes successful 
—[Opposition cheers|—and there was 
also the opposition which was aroused in 
the country. The opposition which they 
expected to bring to bear upon this Mea- 
sure was the opposition which they would 
raise in the country, and they feit bound 
in fairness to lay their arguments before 
the supporters of the Bill in order that 
they might know what they intended to 
repeat in the country. This Bill was an 
illustration of many Bills that had been 
introduced for Scotland ; but a Bill had 
been introduced for England, and as a 
parallel to it something of the same kind 
must be done for Scotland. Ifthere had 
been no Rating Bill for England they 
should never have seen this Bill at all. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The two Bills were 
supported by arguments which could be 
applied with more plausibility in the 
case of England than in the case of 
Scotland. The supporters of the English 
Bill tried to ride two horses, or rather 
to exchange one horse for another accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the moment. 
The Bill was represented at one minute 
as an attempt to relieve agricultural dis- 
tress, and at another time as an attempt 
to reform the general system of local 
taxation. The hon. Member for Ayr- 
shire supported the Bill on both grounds. 

Mr. COCHRANE said his contention 
was that the Bill was a measure of 
justice towards the ratepayers, and that 
at the same time it would incidentally 
assist in relieving agriculture. 

Mr. BRYCE sad the hon. Gentleman 
also spoke of the Bill as a small instal- 
ment of justice. That showed that the 
hon. Gentleman had in view a larger 
measure of reform for the relief of the 
injustices to ratepayers. 

Mr. COCHRANE said his hope was 
that some day the incidence of Imperial 
burdens in Scotland would be inquired 
into, and that some of the sums which 
Scotland now unfairly paid would be re- 
turned to her. 

Mr. BRYCE was glad of that admis- 
sion that Scotland was not fairly treated 
in the matter of Imperial taxation. But 
let them look at the Bill in respect to 
those two questions—the relief of agri- 
cultural distress and the remedy of the 
injustices of local taxation. The Lord 
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Advocate had said he looked upon the 
latter as the more important of the two. 
As to agricultural distress, everyone 
knew that farmers were suffering all over 
the country ; but the distress had been 
very unequal. Travelling from the East 
to the West of England, it would be 
found that the fall in rents diminished 
the further west one went ; and it was 
the same in the north as compared with 
the south. There was no case in Scot- 
land like that of Lincolnshire and Essex. 
In some parts of Scotland there was still 
a great competition for farms, notably 
in Aberdeenshire. The farmers there 
were doing fairly well and they would 
be far more vexed with the Cattle 
Diseases Bill than they would be grati- 
fied by this Bill. Scotch farmers had 
not suffered so much because they had 
put more brains into the land ; and their 
labourers worked with greater capacity. 
It was far more in the direction of im- 
proving the intelligence of farmers and 
labourers that a remedy must be sought 
than in doles of this kind, which would 
do no permanent good. As to local 
taxation, he did not assert that our sys- 
tem was perfect. But the Bill did not 
propose a thorough inquiry into the ques- 
tion ; it only applied the crudest of all 
remedies—drawing a distinction between 
classes. The Government were applying 
their remedy first, and making their in- 
quiry afterwards, which was the spirit of 
‘** Jeddart justice.’’ If the Bill were 
worth anything it ought to be based on 
an examination of the facts; but the 
Government were launching out into a 
most complicated problem, without at- 
tempting to ascertain the principles on 
which it should be solved. Then the 
relief to be given was only temporary, 
and any reform of local taxation ought 
to be permanent. The Bill would only 
increase the confusion and difficulty of 
loca] authorities. Many people would 
receive relief who did not want it. 
Much would go to the landlords and 
much to the occupiers who were not in 
distress, such as market gardeners near 
large towns. It had been said that, if 
the Scotch farmers did not need relief, 
there was no need to pass the Bill. But 
it did not follow that the equivalent 
grant to Scotland should be devoted to 
the same purposes as in England. The 
right course would have been to carry 
this money to the Scotch account, and 
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determine, after consulting Scotch dereliction of principle, and he believed 
opinion, in what way it could be most | the Conservative Party was quite as 
usefully applied. If money were to be likely, if not more likely, to go wrong 
given to towns it would be better to give|in that way than the Liberal Party. 
it to great public improvements, and if|/ What would have been said of the 
to counties the relief of rates was not the | Liberal Party if it had proposed to re- 
best object. If it were expended on lieve any class at the expense of the 
education it would be well spent. The) general taxpayers. He looked with 
relief to agriculture was so trivial that it| very great disquiet and anxiety at the 
would be useless where real distress | course which was now being embarked | 





existed. He had a graver objection to| upon. All he had been able to hear 
the Bill—it was a part of that principle | from Scotland led him to believe that this 


of subventions from the Imperial Ex-| Bill was not regarded with any general 
chequer to local taxation which was| favour, even in agricultural districts. 
fraught with great danger tu the com-|If the Oppvsition wished to lower the 
munity. That principle promoted waste | credit of the Government in Scotland, 
and extravagance. If the local taxpayer and to damage them for the future, they 
learned to look to the central Treasury could desire nothing better than that 
as a fund on which he could draw, the| they should have brought in this Bill. 
motives to local economy would disap-|To this Bill or any other Bill which 
pear. Moreover, a door was opened to aimed in the same way at sacrificing the 
much more dangerous enterprises than general interests of the community for 


the present. In discussing the Home | those of a 
Rule Bill, one of the most horrible pos- | 
sibilities suggested in connection with a | 
reckless local Legislature was an Imperial 
Poor Rate. Pro tanto that was done. 
by this Bill and the English Bill. No 
small part of the Poor Rate would in 
future be defrayed out of the Imperial 
Treasury. Class legislation, also, was | 
capable of a much more dangerous appli- | 
cation ; and, in future, other and larger | 
classes might quote this Measure as a 
precedent for particular relief. 1t was 
a new thing for Parliament to be called 
on to relieve a temporary distress. The 
French Treaty conciuded by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1860 brought considerable dis- 
tress on our working classes and em- | 
ployers. He remembered for instance, 
that in Coventry there were distress and 
want of employment, which was the 
direct result of the action of the Govern- 
ment. That, therefore, was a case in 
which it might have been expected that 
some relief would be given, but no relief 
was given, and any claim of the kind 
was generally scouted. It was said the 
people must take their chance in this 
way ; and if they were now to enter into 
this new policy of relieving an interest 
as bad times came, he could fancy many 
cases in future in which a dangerous use 
would be made of the precedent laid 
down. A great many of the worst pre- 
cedents were made in small cases, where 
it was thought the insignificance of the | 
instance was sufficient to sanction a 


Mr. Bryce. 


| very 
_ pursuits, he also held a farm which was 


of the present Prime Minister. 


particular class, or which ex- 


| tended the dangerous principle here laid 


down, he would continue to offer a con- 
stant and an earnest opposition. 

*Mr. WALTER THORBURN 
(Peebles and Selkirk) supported the Bill 
just because of the strong feeling exist- 


‘ing in his constituency in favour of it. 


It was a small measure of justice too 
tardily offered. For years he had advo- 
cated a readjustment of taxes upon 
farms, because they were paying entirely 


‘out of proportion to any other class. 


Few of the right hon. Gentlemen who 
occupied the Front Opposition Bench 
knew from personal experience the actual 
state of agriculture in Scotland. He 
could not only speak with knowledge, 
but from painful experience. Whilst 
much connected with industrial 


tenanted by two noble Lords, brothers 
When 


they entered that farm the rent was 


_ £1,300 a year ; when he took it the rent 


ded ° ? 
was £770. During seven years’ ten- 


ancy only once had he a balance on the 


right side, and that was simply to the 


extent of £45, after charging his capital 
| with interest. : 
suffered largely, and, in fact, even if he 


Every other year he had 


had been farming at a small rent, he 
could not possibly have made ends meet. 


|The cultivation of the land in the higher 
| districts of Scotland had become a 


ruinous occupation, and only districts 
where agriculture could be carried on 
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with any show of success was in the 
neighbourhood of large towns. He be- 
lieved 90 per cenit. of the farmers were 
not making any income, and, on the 
other hand, there was a steady process 
of exhaustion of capital He knew a 
great many farmers, once well off, with 
investments outside their farms, who 
were now practically cleared out. It 
was said that rents ought to be reduced, 
but at all events, in his county, they had 
been greatly reduced. He knew many 
eases where the reductions of rents 
ranged from 30 to 50 per cent., and 
notwithstanding all that, farmers could 
not make ends meet. Hon. Members 
opposite were doing their best to con- 
vince urban ratepayers that their rates 
were to be increased in consequence of 
this Bill. But the assertions of hon. 
Gentlemen were purely imaginary, their 
object being rather to extract some 
political capital out of the Measure by 
appealing to the urban vote. By the 
practical compulsory classification under 
this Bill, two-thirds of the burghs in 
Scotland with a population above 10,000 
would pay less than at present. The 
principle of the Bill had been embodied 
under the Poor Law Act of 1845. One 
hundred and fifty-eight parishes adopted 
the classification, and in those parishes 
the agricultural occupier would suffer 
slightly under this Bill ; but in 750 other 
parishes they would get relief. There 
were two classes of opponents to the 
Bill—-first, the Radical politician who 
misrepresented the Bill for purely Party 
purposes ; and secondly the Radical 
urban ratepayers who wished that as 
much taxation as possible should be put 
on the Jand and as little as possible on 
his property. Farmers felt that this Bill 
was a welcome relief to them, and the 
farm servants knew that every pound 
which the farmers could save helped to 
furnish means to employ labour. In 
several of the southern counties in Scot- 
land, farm labour was diminishing and 
agricultural labourers were being dis- 
missed, with the consequent result that 
the rural population was being driven 
into the towns more and more. He 
believed, therefore, that the more this 
Bill was thoroughly understood by the 
people of Scotland, embracing both the 
agricultural and the urban interests, the 
more they would consider it a Measure 
of genuine justice to the agricultural 
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interest, which ought, indeed, to have 
been granted long ago. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan) said 
that the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kirkeudbrightshire had referred to the 
|times when farmers were well off and 
had good balances at their bankers, but 
now times were changed, and asked who 
was to blame for this? No doubt the 
price of agricultural produce had gone 
down, but the landlords had not cut 
down their rents, with the result that 
farmers had either to quit their farms or 
remain where they were with the certain 
| prospect of losing all their capital. He 
knew a farmer who was once well to do. 
| He took a farm during the reduction of 
prices, and he lost capital so much that 
bankruptcy stared him in the face The 
farmer appealed to his landlord for re- 
dress ; he showed the landlord his books; 
and being a man of great industry, 
thrift, and independence of character, 
he felt degraded that he should be re- 
quired to go to his landlord and ask for 
a favour year after year. The result was 
| that in the end the landlord, at the re- 
| quest of the farmer, was obliged to allow 
|him to leave the farm. The man took 
another large farm subsequently, in con- 
nection with which the previous tenant 
had been ruined, and he got this farm 
at the reduced rent of 30 per cent. 
The farmer was now doing well and was 
fairly comfortable. This Bill, however, 
was at variance with the characteristics 
of Scottish character and of those en- 
gaged in farming in Scotland. The farm. 
ing class in Scotland could have little 
pleasure or satisfaction in taking relief 
when they knew that it was coming to 
them at the expense of those who were 
the consumers of agricultural produce. 
He believed that there would be a con- 
siderable reaction among the working 
classes in Scotland when the nature of 
this Bill was thoroughly understood. 
Where would the farmers and the Jand- 
lords be without the industrial classes ? 
No doubt there was some agricultural dis- 
tress in Scotland, but it was not acute. 
The farmers and the landlords were a 
great deal better off than the inhabitants 
of the towns. He represented an indus- 
trial county, in which there was a police 
burgh with 70,000 inhabitants. Nota 
farthing under this Bill was to go to the 
toilers in this community. The land- 
lords around large towns were reaping 
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enormous harvests from the extension of |the farmers fair rents. That was what 
industrial communities, and they were|they wanted, and if such a Bill were 
keeping up the price of agricultural land | passed they would hear no more about 
in the neighbourhood until the people |agricultural distress in Scotland. For 
were forced to build upon it. ‘Che Bill | his part he should follow the right hon. 
was unfair and unjust. If the money | Gentleman who had moved the Amend- 
provided under it were to be allocated | ment into the Lobby. 
according to} population, instead of his} *Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick Burghs) said 
constituents getting nothing, they would | that it would appear that either the 
receive £3,500 per annum. Did the!Government viewed this Bill as unim- 
Government think that the working | portant in principle and trivial in sub- 
classes were likely to tamely submit to this | stance, or that they thought they could 
one-sided legislation? If they did they | at any time angle with every prospect of 
would find to their cost that such a Mea- | success for support in Scotland with a 
sure as this would be bitterly resented. | silver hook. But the Scotch Members 
It was chiefly the landlords who would | did not consider this Measure to be un- 
be benefited by this Bill, of whom a/important in principle or trivial in sub- 
Member of the present Cabinet once | stance, and they were determined not to 
said, “They toil not, neither do they | have either the Scotch people as a whole 
spin.” The landlords had much less} or the farming class debauched by sub- 
right to this money than the needy | ventions such as that proposed to be 
artisans of the towns. He had presented given under this Bill. The standard of 
a petition to the House from the Parish | political thinking in Scotland was such 
Council representing the parishes of | that if the Scotch constituencies were 
Govan, in which there were 280,000 souls. | polled, they would emphatically reject 
That petition declared that the principle | this Measure ; and the standard of politi- 
of giving grants from the Exchequer to | cal principle in Scotland was, he believed, 
the local authorities was not a good one, | high enough to lead the people, both in 
that it was unjust that public funds! town and country, to repudiate this offer 
should be applied exclusively to the |scornfully. Either this Bill was intended 
benefit of one class of ratepayers, and | as a Measure to mitigate agricultural dis- 
that as the greater part of the agricul-| tress, or it was a Measure for reforming 
tural land in Govan had a market value | the law of rating. Asa Measure for the 
far beyond its agricultural value, and was | relief of agricultural distress, it was an 
being held for an appreciation, it should | utter sham ; as a Bill for the reform of 
not be dealt with as proposed in this/local rating, it was a gigantic fraud. 
3ill. The Govan Commissioners, at a}The main grievance of farmers in Scot- 
mecting held on the previous night, had|land, as was proved before the Agri- 
also agreed unanimously to petition | cultural Commission, was the inadequacy 
against the Bill. He did not understand | of the Agricultural Holdings Act. Scotch 
how the Government could think that | farmers were determined to have before 
this Bill was going to be quietly put|long a legal right to just and equitable 
through, and that no protest would be | compensation for their improvements. 
made against it by the representatives | That most important question was not 
of the people of Scotland. Where was | touched by this Bill, nor the equally im- 
this pernicious system of subventions to! portant question of just rents. It was 
end? Was every other industry that | probably too much to hope that the pre- 
was supposed to be distressed to go to|sent Government would pass any Mea- 
the Treasury for money? There were|sure which would take anything from 
at the present moment in Scotland other | the landlords and put it into the pockets 
industries besides the landed and farm-|of the tenants. Year by year, and season 
ing interest that were languishing and | by season, there continued in Scotland a 
in great straits; but they got no sym-| process of confiscation of tenants’ goods 
pathy or charitable contributions from in favourof the landlord. It was a process 
the Government. If the Government |to which they wished to see an end put, 
really desired to help the landed interest | but this main grievance of the Scotch 
and the farmers, he counselled them to | tenants was left without remedy by the 
withdraw this Bill, and to substitute for |Government. Next he would ask why 
it a Land Bill, for the purpose of giving when people held farms under contracts 
| 


Mr. John Wilson. 
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which they had entered into with full 
knowledge of the amount of the rates, 
the State should intervene to relieve them 
pro tanto of a hard bargain. The hon. 
Member for Peeblesshire had told them 
that he had held a farm for seven years, 
and that it had not paid, and after 
demonstrating that he had made a bad 
bargain, he said that he cordially ap- 
proved of this Bill, which would pro 
tanto relieve him out of the British Ex- 
chequer in respect of his rates. Any- 
thing more opposed to sound economic 
principle he had never heard uttered on 
the floor of the House of Commons. It 
might be asked why the farmer did not 
put the good year against the bad year, 
as was done in other industries. Mr. 
Rutherford, whose evidence appeared in 
Mr. Hope’s Report, gave some very blunt 
testimony on this point. He was asked, 
“What became of all the money made 
by the tenants in the good times?” and 
he replied, “It was all put into the land 
and the landlords got it by increasing 
the rent.” Compensation for improve- 
ments and just rents were the things 
that the farmers wanted ; they would be 
substantial benefits, but they were not 
found in this Measure. In those direc- 
tions the Government would not lift a 
finger to help the industry of agriculture 
in Scotland. This Measure was not even 
accepted by those concerned in agriculture 
as a Measure of relief. If ever a Mea- 
sure was damned with faint praise it was 
this Bill. The Secretary of the Scotch 
Chamber of Agriculture—a body to 
which the Bill might be supposed to be 
specially acceptable, had said :— 
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“Tt was too ridiculous for any one to affirm 
that the relief proposed to be given to agri- 
culture was in any way connected with agri- 
cultural depression.” 

He would adopt that language. It was 
too ridiculous to imagine that this was 
a relief at all. [‘ Hear, hear !”] Sooner 
or later—in England sooner, in Scotland 
later, but only a little later—this re- 
mission of rate would be conveyed into 
the pocket of the landlord. What was 
taken off in rates would be laid on 
in rents, and until rents were com- 
pulsorily and impartially determined 
it must be so. It was argued that, at 
all events, the position of the crofters 
was secure, and that they had fixity of 
tenure. He totally denied the proposi- 
tion. They had fixity of tenure no 
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doubt, but they had not fixity of rent. 
Every seven years it was open to the 
landlord to have the rent determined by 
the Crofter Commission, and the Commis- 
sion was by statute bound to take into 
account the whole circumstances of the 
case. Did they think that the Commission 
would shut their eyes to a cardinal fact 
in the new circumstances—namely, the 
relief pro tanto of the rates paid by the 
crofter tenant? In order to test the 
sincerity of the Government he would 
make them this offer—would they accept 
an Amendment to this Bill in the shape 
of a clause forbidding the Crofter Com- 
mission to take into account in the land- 
lord’s favour and against the tenant, at 
the next readjustment of rent, this re- 
mission of taxation? If the Government 
declined that fair offer they would be 
convicted of wilfully attempting to de- 
lude the entire tenantry of Scotland. 
They had in this Debate heard but 
few and feeble echoes of the taunt, “why 
if this is.so bad a Measure, will the agri- 
cultural tenants accept it.” He was not 
surprised that but few hon. Members 
who were offering this temptation to the 
tenantry sneered at them for accepting 
the offer. What was wanted in Scot- 
land was less rent on the land in view of 
the decreased prices, and a just and not 
adelusive compensation for improvements. 
These were due from the landlord, but 
the Government stepped in with their 
handful of the nation’s money and asked 
them not to press the landlord. They 
preferred to pauperise the tenantry 
rather than to make them independent. 


“The strongest castle, tower, or town, 
The golden bullet beats it down.” 


That was the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But they might depend 
upon it that, as their delusive favours 
slipped through the hands of the tenantry 
of Scotland, their vision would become 
clearer as to where the real remedy lay. 
The Government had raised the land 
question in all its bearings [cheers], and 
that, he frankly confessed, was his only 
consolation in regard to this Bill. As 
this sham Measure was exposed the people 
of Scotland would recognise the neces- 
sity for more radical proposals—proposals 
which were recommended by just princi- 
ple, by the reports of commissions, and 
by universal experience. As to the state- 
ment that this Bill was one to change the 
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incident of localrating, hedenied it flatly. 
What they did was to make a hotch-pot 
of the subject of rating by importing 
Imperial funds into local finance in such 
a way as tocommit a fraud on the gen- 
eral body of the people. | “ Hear, hear !”] 
The subject of classification was not a 
difficult one—it was a variation of local 
rating. This Bill abolished classification 
altogether and enacted uniformity, but 
did it in such a way as to make the 
body of the people relieve a particular 
class. 
of this matter? For 50 years the 
parishes of Scotland were able to adopt 
classification if they thought it to be 
“just and equitable,” but the Scotch 
parishes, by a majority of five to one, 
declared that it was unacceptable to the 
general body of the Scotch people. The 
theory of classification was that the 
locality knew best how to adjust its own 
burdens among the parishioners inter se. 
It made the closest approximation to an 
assessment upon means and substance 
The Lord Advocate in his speech on the 
Second Reading said that the Bill was 
an attempt to make personalty bear 
some equivalent share with realty of the 
local burdens, but in the next sentence 
he seemed to speak with scorn of a 
certain parish which had put an extra 
assessment on sporting rents. Why 
should not it do so? Sporting rents 
were the luxury of people of enormous 
means and substance, and why should 
they not pay a heavier rate for the 
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benefit of the local parishioners? He | 


would ask the House to assume that 
this Bill was founded on the principle 
of classification, but where had they 
found any classification in 
which would justify this Measure? Only 
one in five parishes had seen any justice 
or equity in classification at all; only 


What had been the past history | 


Scotland | 
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one in 11 parishes had been divided into | 
two classes ; in only one in 18 had land | result was that in Scotland the nation 


been put in one class and everything | 


{ 
| 
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lightly go,” and being at a dead loss fora 
precedent for this expenditure, they had 
in their despair found rest in Forgan. 
What a confusion, also, the Bill 
was going to introduce into the classi- 
fied parishes. It roughly came _ to 
this: that in the local finance of 120 
parishes chaos woald be produced, and 
that in a great number of these the 
agricultural tenants would be the worst 
losers by the transaction. It really was 
not classification, it was class subven- 


tion. In his Report as an Agricultural 
Commissioner, Mr. John Clay had 
stated :— 


‘*T do not consider that true relief can be 
assured for agricultural distress by resorting to 
a system which relieves one class of ratepayers 
at the national expense.” 


The ordinary toiler had to contribute to 
the fund which it was now proposed to 
divert from its proper object to the 
relief of the rates of aclass. Under this 
Bill the poor man in Scotland would be 
far worse off than the poor man in 
England, because while in the latter case 
the poor man would see only 64 per cent. of 
the relief pass his door to go into that of 
the rich man, in the former case the 
poor man would see 86 per cent. of the 
money pass his door to go into the 
pockets of the rich. The humble rural 
ratepayer in Scotland would only obtain 
14 per cent. of the dole, the toilers 
in the Scotch towns would obtain 
nothing. People, however, were coming 
to understand the meaning of this Bill, 
which would have the effect of putting 
£7,000 out of every £10,000 of the 
relief into the rich man’s pocket. The 
principle of classification was that the 
strong in a parish should help the weak, 
but the principle of this Bill was that 
the weak should bear the burden of 
the strong. [‘Hear, hear!”] The 


as a whole was on one side and the 


else in another ; and there was only one} landed interest alone upon the other. 
parish in Scotland which had adopted) Had the Government chosen to leave 
the principle of this Bill, namely, assess-| this question alone it would have slept 


ing the agricultural rents at three-eighths 
of the valuation. That parish ought to be 


| 
| 


as long as they remained in office, which 
apparently was a shortening period. 


mentioned—it was the parish of Forgan|[“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.| What 
in Fife, with only 1,200 inhabitants. |would happen in any of the Scotch 
Happy Forgan! — home of political | counties when some extravagant expendi- 


and financial wisdom for distressed | ture was proposed 4 


Statesmen ! 


Why, the thrifty 


The Government’s finance villages who paid the whole of their 


was on the principle of “lightly come,| rates would oppose it, while it would 
| 


Mr. T. Shaw. 
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be supported by the rural ratepayers|the Debate had been carried on with 
who only paid 7s. 6d. in the pound of | considerable good humour on both sides 
their rates. [“Hear, hear!”] To employ |and it took a considerable amount of 
public funds in the relief of local taxa-|courage to rise as a Member of a 
tion would be to encourage waste and | degraded Party, who was seeking to 
extravagance. The Government did not |debauch the farmers and commit fraud 
appear to have any idea as to what they all round. [Zaughter.] He had heard 
intended to do for the congested districts| the hon. Member’s remarks almost 
in Scotland. The attempt that had/equally strong in another place when 
once been made to relieve those districts | his mouth was closed, and on that 
by sending the inhabitants of them | occasion he found that there was no 
abroad, had resulted in the most piti-| foundation for the statements. On the 
able failure. The right hon. Gentleman | present occasion he would ask the hon. 
desired to earmark a portion of this and learned Gentleman to confer with 
money. Let the Government consent to | the hon. Baronet who represented 
i the-whelesl 6. “Tediee Mattel Banffshire, and who promised his support 
eee y to the Bill when the Second Reading 
desired to pause and consider its position. | game on. He (Mr. Gordon) would put 
It had done so before, with conspicu-| the support of the hon. Baronet against 
ously successful results. Possibly all ‘all the heated speeches made against this 
classes might be united on this subject | Bill. He himself telegraphed ‘that after- 
if it were ‘agreed to apply this money to noon asking how many of his constituents, 
the purposes of education. [“Hear,|in one of “the counties he represented, 
hear!”] He believed that in their! would receive benefit by this Bill, and 
hearts many hon. Members were with! the answer was given to him—2,250. 
him when he made that proposal. The | That was a pretty g good number in one 
foundations of Scotch education were small county. It seemed to him that 
already laid broad, and deep,and sure, and there had been much ado about very 
he thought that all Scotchmen would little in this matter. As a practical 
rejoice to see secondary and university} man he knew that this was not any 
education in the country also made free— relief to distressed agriculture. Relief 
thrown open to every capable son and | to distressed agriculture could not be 
daughter of Scotland by means of the! be effected by that House. It required 
money of the nation at large. His| better seasons, and higher prices, but 
advice to the Government was that they | the primary function of that House had 
should profit by past experience on this always been to apply relief to those 
question, and that they should take industries which required it. Let him 
counsel of Scotland with her broad and | remind the House that only a few years 
enlightened views rather than of England |ago Members on the other side voted the 
with her sectional demands. [‘ Hear, | Death Duties, the effect of which in his 
hear!”| If they took that advice they constituency was that on the death of 
would do honour to their administra-| certain individuals a large sum in cash 
tion, this Bill with its pitiful errors; would be removed therefrom. Under 
would be quickly forgotten, and Scotland | the provisions of this Billa large amount 
would remain the abiding debtor of this | of Imperial money would be left in his 
Imperial Parliament. ‘country. The farmers and the crofters 
Mr. J. E. GORDON (Elgin and and the other members of the agricultural 
Nairn) said he had noticed that a great | population valued that, and he had 
deal of the opposition to this Bill arose never heard of any Scotch community 
from those who represented burgh con- ‘that did not value the cash down. 
stituencies. | As he had the honour to [Laughter.] He regretted that a great 
represent two counties, and was rather deal of the opposition to this Bill had 
favourably situated from the fact that he | been the suggestion of partial interests 
was neither a landlord nor a tenant, he in the community—town against country 
asked the House to allow him to make a/and class against class. “That was not 
few remarks. Until the hon. and/| 'statesmanship, and when it was brought 
learned Gentleman who last spoke rose, | ‘down to the domestic circle it was called 
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pure mischief making. He was in 
close touch with several burgh con- 
stituencies, and he had never heard 
a word from them objecting to 
this Bill. That was because the people 
in those burghs were sensible, and they 
lived on the prosperity of agriculture. 
No one regretted more than he did that 
the relief of local taxation to the farming 
interest and the cottagers would, under 
this Bill, be small. But what would the 
farmer do? The first thing he would do 
would be to go into the county town and 
spend the money in the county shop. 
This money arose from the fact that the 
Government had a large surplus to dis- 
tribute ; and he reminded the House that 
five millions of that surplus had been 
expended for the purpose of the Navy in 
town communities. The agricultural 
population in this country was suffering 
from the competition with foreign pro- 
ducers, who paid no share of the rates 
and taxes of this country. Until they 
relieved the home farmer of those local 
rates they were really penalising the home 
producer ; and he therefore hailed this 
Measure as a step in the right direction. 
He did not agree with the argument that 
this money was coming from the poor 
man. While a large amount of the 
taxation of the country was raised from 
its cumulative wealth, another large | 
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owners, in the manner which they had 
just heard. The result of all that was 
very disastrous to a country community 
such as theone he represented, in this way : 
In all industries, whether it was coal 
mining, or cotton spinning, or land, the 
capital employed was always being eaten 
out and destroyed, and it was essential 
to the prosperity of land as well as other 
industries that further capital should be 
induced to come in and replace the old. 
They knew that when they talked of a 
landlord now-a-days it was a misnomer, 
The real landlords were largely bond- 
holders. Thousands of middle class 
people who had insured their lives for 
moderate sums, and the real difficulty in 
remitting the rent of the farming class— 
which, of course, was the source from 
which the temporary user of land must 
recoup his position—was that the land- 
owner was merely a steward, and that if 
they pushed him much farther they 
would find him approaching a condition 
of bankruptcy. If they had not so many 
political cries, there was lots of capital 
which would be glad to employ itself at 
an unusually low rate of interest, but 
that sort of replenishment for the 
country districts was closed in the mean- 
time. Inequality with regard to finan- 
cial arrangements was not unusual. It 








portion was raised from the enormous | was only a year or two ago that a most 
prosperous industries of the country. | important constitutional Measure was 
He maintained that the surplus at the | introduced which would have landed us 
disposal of the Government was most|in this position—that on one of the 
distinctly obtained from the Death | islands we should have been paying 35s. 
Duties, and also from the marvellous | a head of taxation, whereas on the other 
increase of prosperity in our financial | island it would only have been 7s. 6d. 
and commercial operations last year.|per head. As long as this world was 
Therefore, payment was coming out of carried on in its present rough form 
the capitalist class; and the capitalist | there must always be inequality. He 
class had not raised a word of protest. | urged the House to pay no attention to 
If anyone should complain, it ought to | | ‘the red her rings that had been dragged 
be the Income Tax payer, especially the | across the path of the Debate. The 
smaller Income Tax payer. Hethought|Government sought by a very plain 
it was a great pity that the Radical | simple Measure to put the rating of land 
Party were so inclined to attack land. | in a more favourable position. The hon. 
The landlord was held up as a sort of |Member for Dundee explained his posi- 
bogey ; but, so far as he knew him, the| tion with regard to millowning. How 
landiord carried out his duties to the | would he like it if the Government came 
community with quite as much propriety |down and proposed to tax the raw 
as many members of other professions. | cotton, or wool, or jute, brought into 
He did not like to hear a member of a Dundee just as the raw material of the 
learned profession—a profession received ‘farmer was now taxed. In conclusion, 
in that House with unusual kindliness|the hon. Member said he was sure the 
and dignity—talk of those who were | House would pardon him for having in- 
interested in land, whether as hirers or | ‘tervened, but he could not but speak up 
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for his two little counties, which con- 
tained a large number of people who 
would be thankful for this relief. 

*Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
W.) said that, unlike the last speaker, he 
had foreborne to ascertain how many of 
his constituents would benefit by this 
Bill. He approached the consideration 
of the Bill from no such sordid stand- 
point. The hon. Member had, with 
great candour, as had other hon. Mem- 
bers, frankly admitted that this Bill was 
no panacea, and was indeed no measure 
of relief for agricultural distress. He 
thought, therefore, that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Peebles might have fore- 
borne making the House more melan- 
choly, by telling them how great the agri- 
cultural distress in Scotland was and how 
lamentable his own experience had been. 
The hon. Member had with great candour 
admitted that the Bill was not a panacea 
or, indeed, any measure of relief, for 
agricultural distress. The microscopic 
relief afforded to the occupier under the 
Bill would in no way resuscitate agricul- 
ture or meet the constant complaint of 
the farmer with regard to low prices. 
The farmer could only be benefited in two 
ways—either by paying less rent, or 
getting higher prices for his produce. 

“Hear, hear!”| There was nothing in 
the Bill either to lower rents or heighten 
prices, and,therefore, agricultural distress, 
if it existed, must continue. The 
difficulty in approaching the question 
was that, although the motif of the Bill 
was said to be the inequality which 
existed in the incidence of taxation, the 
Bill did not even profess to cure it. All 
the Bill did was to assert, without proving 
it, that the present system was unfair, 
and then proceed to give a dole in order 
to induce people to allow that unfair 
state of things to continue a little longer. 
It was as if one man were to say to 
another : “ If justice were done I should 
owe you £10; but as justice is not to be 
done here is 6d.” [Zaughter.| He was 
not prepared to agree that the present 
system of local taxation in Scotland was 
unjust. All sorts of mythical persons 
had been invented. They had heard of 
the man of boundless wealth living in a 
remote agricultural district in a mean 
house, sometimes it was even hinted in 
lodgings, and who did not contribute as 
he ought to do to the local burdens of 
the community. He did not believe in 
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these mute, inglorious millionaires. 
[Laughter.| He could not believe that 
any man whe, ex hypothesi, might live a 
voluptuous life in a villa on the 
Med‘terranean would live in lodgings in 
the Stewartry [laughter] ; and he would 
remark that if once they began rating 
this individual in this way he would pack 
up his nightshirt and toothbrush and go 
away, for the only object one could have 
for lodging in the Stewartry was to 
effect economy. These persons to whom 
allusion had been made were persons not 
of boundless wealth, but of small means. 
Why should a man pay for roads when 
he had no carts to cut them up, or for 
educating the children of farm labourers 
whom he did not employ; or, under the 
Poor Laws, for men worn out in the 
service of other people than himself? 
There was something to be said for taking 
the rent of a man’s house as some 
measure of his interest in a particular 
community. His own belief was that 
the Scotch system of local rating, which 
divided the burden equally between 
owner and occupier, and which allowed 
for classification, was as rational a system 
as it was possible to find. It was the 
system recommended for England by the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission. Speak- 
ing for a constituency where there was 
a great deal of classification, he regretted 
that the system was to be abolished. 
This Bill was the consequence of the 
English Bill, and was not the result of 
any genuine demand on the part of the 
people of Scotland. ([Cheers.] The 
Scotch people would take a £5 note 
when it was offered them. [ Laughter.] 
The hon. Member opposite who laughed 
would take 5s. if it was offered to him ; 
but it was another thing to demand 
that the money should be offered to 
them, This was a lamentable example 
of England dragging Scotland in its 
wake. Scotland took the money because 
it was Scotch money, but it was not an 
unreasonable demand that it should be 
earmarked until the Scotch people 
decided how it was to be spent. He 
was certain, if they had time and oppor- 
tunity to discuss it, the Scotch people 
would be able to devise some better 
way of disposing of the money than that 
suggested in the Bill. 

*Sir J. STIRLING MAXWELL 
(Glasgow, College) said he had the 
honour to represent a part of Glasgow, 
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and his constituents were not, as a rule, ; Scotland to inquire into what Scotland’s 
backward in expressing their opinions. | fair share was, and he had no doubt the 
So far he had received no notice what- | same principle which was discovered in 
ever of any hostile feelings on their part | the case of Ireland would bring out an 
towards this Bill. [«« Hear, hear!”| It| equal result in the case of Scotland. And 
had been known for some time that this | in the case of Scotland there was no set- 
Bill would come on, and in his opinion | off, as there was said to be in the case of 
it was an honest attempt to meet the| Ireland, because it could not be main- 
difficulty. He welcomed it heartily, | tained that Scotland received anything 
and believed it was only denounced by | more than her fair share of grants out of 
those who knew little or nothing about | the Imperial Exchequer. Indeed, their 
agriculture. ;complaint was that she did not receive 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid)}as much as she ought to receive. 
said the case of Scotland was different) Therefore they said, in the first 
from that of England. In England the) place, that the money which the 
owner paid no rates ; the whole local rates |Government were giving here was not in 
in England were borne by the occupier. |fair accord with what was their just 
The object of the English Bill was to| proportion; and they protested against 
relieve distressed agriculture from what the delay which was taking place in 
was alleged to be an unfair proportion | appointing a Committee to investigate 
of local rates borne by agriculture. The|this matter. They had gone on time 
agricultural tenant in England, before | after time adopting and giving effect to 
these Bills were introduced, paid the | that proportion without having that pro- 
whole rate applicable to his land. The/| portion fairly ascertained by a responsible 
Treasury had now stepped in and removed | Committee of the House. The £214,500 
the alleged injustice by paying one-half| being Scotch money, the question was 
of the tenant’s rates. In Scotland there} how was it to be applied! Their con- 
was no such injustice existing with re-| tention was that, being Scotch money, 
gard to the rate as existed in the case of | it ought to be applied in accordance 
England, because in Scotland there was | | with Scotch wishes. They ought to give 
no “agricultural tenant who paid more | the people of Scotland the opportunity 
than one-half of the rates applicable to | | of being consulted regarding the applica- 
his land. Therefore the English Bill | tion of “the money. Scotland had had 
simply placed the agricultural ‘tenant in| no such opportunity. The time had 
the same position as the agricultural | been far too short, and the Bill was to 
tenant in Scotland. Why then was this | | be rushed through Parliament on the 
money given to Scotland? It was the | | English lines although the cases were 
result of the Separatist policy of a) /quite dissimilar, and they were to be 
Unionist Government adopted in 1889. | voted down by an overwhelming majo- 
Scotland had got this money as aseparate rity of Tory English Members in a 
nationality. The amount given was with-| matter which did not concern the people 
out reference to agricultural distress in of England and which concerned the 
Scotland, but was simply the 11- 80ths | _ people of Scotland alone. This was not 
of the amount required for England. In’ the first time that this question had 
the first place they objected to the | arisen. It arose at the time of the 
amount—£214,500—which was given to Probate Duty Grant. Then the Unionist 
them. The Lord Advocate said thatthe | Government of the day intended by 
proportion was carefully calculated at their Bill to deal with Scotland exactly 
the time of the Probate Duty grant. So|as they had dealt with England. The 
was Ireland’s share carefully calculated | money was to go to the relief of local 
at the same time, and yet they had the \rates, but opposition was raised to that 
Commission which had been considering | method of dealing with Scotch money, 
the financial relations between the | and it was allocated to local authorities 
United Kingdom and Ireland reporting, | for one year only, and the next year the 
or about to report, unanimously that Government brought in a. Bill, which 
Ireland had been overtaxed, and that she had the unanimous consent of the people 
bore far more than her fair share of | of Scotland, giving the money practically 
taxation. They had been pressing the | to free education. That was what they 
Government for a similar Committee for | asked the Government to do in the 
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present case. He would like to point 
out that although classification was com- 
petent and could be adopted by the 
landed interest in Scotland, yet they 
found that, out of about 900 parishes, 
only 150 parishes had adopted classifica- 
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tion down to the present time. That 
showed that classification was not a 
popular method in Scotland. He quite 


admitted that, in the case of purely rural 
parishes, there might not be the same 
necessity for classification as in the case 
of burgh landward parishes ; but, even in 
purely rural cases, they had the case of 
private villa and other residents, and 
there was no reason why, if they were 
going on the principle of means and sub- 
stance, those should not have been 
classified if the people of the counties 
thought that was the proper assessment. 
By the Local Government Act of 1889, 
the Unionist Government of that time 
established a county rate, and they im- 
posed it equally upon landlord and 
tenant. They observed no principle of 
classification in that rate, and therefore 
practically admitted that the principle 
was wrong, by imposing the rate half on 
the occupier and half on the owner. That 
was the modern principle which had been 
adopted in Scotland, but the present Bill 
proposed to depart from it, and to in- 
stitute a classification under which the 
agricultural tenant was to get the benefit. 
If classification was to be adopted, it 
should be applied to all and carried out 
fully, but under this Bill agricultural 
land was to be made an exception. The 
principle of non-classification in Scotland 
was that every tenant should pay taxes 
upon the rental of the particular portion 
of the parish he occupied. The question 
was not one of rates, but of rental. If 
relief was given in rates, the tenant 
would necessarily take into consideration 
in offering rent how much the rates 
were, and would offer accordingly. Relief 
therefore should be given on the rental, 
and not on the rates. Consequently he 
thought the Bill was founded upon a 
wrong principle, and would lead to 
endless difficulty. 

*Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) drew 
attention to the paucity of attendance 
in the House during the Debates on this 
Bill, and said he did so in order that the 
people of Scotland might know what 
degree of interest was taken by Members 
generally in matters affecting their 
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national interests. This Bill would effect 
a revolution in the matter of voting in 
Scotland, and there ought to be good 
ground for its introduction. But he 
believed the only reason that could be 
truly alleged for its introduction was that 
a similar Bill had been brought forward 
for England. But no Measure deeply 
affecting the interests of the people 
should be introduced except in accord- 
ance with their wishes, and he con- 
sidered that no evidence whatever 
had been adduced to show that the 
people of Scotland wanted this Bill, or 
even that there was any necessity for it. 
He admitted that depression might exist 
in agriculture in Scotland as elsewhere, 
but not to a greater extent than in other 
industries. In fact, there were some 
forms of industry at the present time in 
even a more depressed condition; and 
regarding Great Britain as a whole, he 
contended that agriculture was not so 
depressed as to justify the present legis- 
lation. But even were the depression 
greater than it was, why should the 
agricultural industry alone be selected 
for relief from the State? Why should 
not other forms of industry, which, per- 
haps, were suffering to a greater extent, 
claim, and be granted, similar relief? 
(Hear, hear!”] He ventured to say 
that the Scotch farmer, whose great 
characteristic was the spirit of independ- 
ence, would repudiate, and not welcome, 
the relief which it was proposed to give 
him under the Bill. It was the spirit 
of self-reliance and independence among 
the people which had made Scotland 
what she was, and the effect of a 
Measure of this kind would be to 
undermine that spirit. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
No Measure would be welcomed which 
in any way whatever tended to destroy 
that spirit of independence which was a 
characterstic of the Scottish nation. It 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
North Ayrshire that the Opposition had 
not brought in a Measure for dealing 
with this purely Scotch money. It was 
not their business to do anything of the 
kind, but if they were to introduce a 
Measure it would be one for perfecting 
education in their country. It was a 
fact of which Scotchmen were justly 
proud that their nation was the best 
educated of any of the nations which 
formed the United Kingdom, and any 
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Measure which would make their educa- 
tion even more perfect would be very 
acceptable to them. In introducing the 
Bill the Lord Advocate tried to make 
it more palatable by saying it was 
merely a temporary Measure. The right 
hon. Gentleman must either have 
been hard pressed, or he must underrate 
the intelligence of the Opposition to 
resort to such a subterfuge. It was 
maintained that the money would really 
go in relief of agriculture, but what was 
the benefit which could possibly accrue 
to the 80,000 agricultural holders in 
Scotland? On the average it would 
come to the vast total of ls. per week 
each. The hon. Member for Elgin and 
Nairn stated that he had received a 
telegram to the effect that 2,250 con- 
stitutents of his would receive relief 
under the Bill. If ls. each per week 
was what they would get, he did not 
grudge them the money. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Midlothian, 
in speaking to the House yesterday, 
referred to some of the results which it 
was supposed the last General Election 
was to bring about. He did not, how- 
ever, refer to what was maintained 
by many Conservatives, namely, that the 
the result of the General Election showed 
that Home Rule was dead. There was 
never a greater fallacy, and for hon. 
Members opposite to make such a state- 
ment proved conclusively how very little 
they understood the true feelings which 
animated Members of the Opposition | 
who, when they adopted principles, | 
adopted them not merely because it was | 
opportune to do so, but because they | 
intended to see them eventually para- 
mount. The introduction of this Bill | 
would resuscitate the cry for Home Rule, | 
and he and his hon. Friends would not | 
do their duty to their constituents if) 
they did not do everything in their| 
power to ensure the withdrawal of the) 


Bill. 
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On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 
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another argument in favour of devolution 
in such matters. In his constituency 
there were thousands of miners who had 
suffered much more severely from the 
existing depression than the tenant- 
farmers of Scotland. He had, on the 
previous day, presented a petition from 
the premier county of Scotland, Lanark, 
a section of which he had the honour to 
represent, praying that the Bill should 
not be passed. There were a very large 
number of people directly engaged in 
industrial avocations in that county who, 
in his judgment, would suffer very 
severlely from the operation of the Bill. 
It was not disputed, and he should he 
sorry to dispute it, that there was un- 
doubtedly agricultural depression exist- 
ing, and there had been various proposi- 
tions made for dealing with it. The 
miners to whom he had referred earned, 
many of them, only 4s. a day, and were 
often not able to obtain employment for 
more than four or five days in the week. 
These men did not live in the large 
burghs so much as in the comparatively 
rural districts and the little villages 
which were scattered over the country, 
and upon these men the éffect of the 
proposed change would fall seriously. 
The hon. Member for Peeblesshire had 
challenged them to come down to his part 
of Scotland and attempt to get the ear 
and support of the ratepayers and 
electors. He was prepared to accept 


| that challenge, and hoped that if he did 


visit that part of the country as pro- 
posed, the hon. Member would return 
the compliment and visit his (Mr. Col- 
ville’s) constituency, where the hon. 
Members’ arguments would not find 
favour with the vast majority of the 
electors. There were not many counties 
in Scotland that could claim to have a 
greater stake in agriculture than Lanark- 
shire, and yet its County Council, after 
mature consideration, had not hesitated 
to oppose the Bill and to petition the 
House against its being passed into law. 


| If the rates were to be increased after 


the passing of this Bill, the result would 


|be that the miners would have to pay 


*Mr. JOHN COLVILLE Lanark, 
N.E.) said it would be his duty in the 
Recess to inform his constituents of the 
great want of interest taken in Scotch | 
affairs by the majority of hon. Members | 
in the House. He thought it was | 


Captain Pirte. 


{the increase. 


There were many other 
industries which were quite as much in 
want of assistance as agriculture. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite had asked who 
it was that really bore the burden of 
these rates in Scotland. The question 
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was not a difficult one to answer—it was 
the bone and muscle of the country, 
the horny handed sons of toil that 
paid not only the rates but the 
rents. There had been many sug- 
gestions made as to the proper mode of 
dealing with this question of agricultural 
distress, Although he could not pre- 
tend to have any special knowledge with 
regard to this important industry, he 
fully sympathised with its distressed 
condition, and he suggested that the 
Government, instead of trying to pass 
this Bill, should do their best to give the 
tenants security for their holdings, 
whilst the landlords should reduce their 
rents proportionately to the fall in the 
price of agricultural produce. The Gov- 
ernment should also propose some scheme 
that would enable the tenants to become 
the owners of their holdings. That 
would be a far better form of relief to 
give than to grant this dole out of the 
public Exchequer towards paying a por- 
tion of their rates. The people of Scot- 
land objected to the principle of the Bill, 
and to the proposal to spend national 
funds for the benefit of one class of the 
community. Ifthis Bill were to become 
law it would be an inducement to other 
industries to claim relief on the same 
ground. He should oppose this Bill 
because he believed it to be unjust and 
injurious. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 

*Mr. JOHN McLEOD (Sutherland) 
said that apart from the principle or 
rather want of principle underlying 
the Bill, the Measure had other 
objectionable aspects that would justify 
him in voting against it. If thissum of 
£200,000 were cut up among the various 
Scotch counties in the manner proposed, 
the poor counties in Scotland would get 
the least benefit from the Bill, while the 
rich counties would get by far the largest 
share of the grant. The road rate was 
admitted to be one of the heaviest rates, 
yet Sutherlandshire, with its 618 miles 
of road, would receive comparatively 
little relief; whereas Stirling, which 
had only 523 miles of road, would, on 
account of its high valuation, obtain an 
enormous amount of relief. The High- 
land counties, with their low valuation 
and high rates, would receive nothing 
like the amount of relief that the highly- 
rented carse-lands of Stirling would re- 
ceive. In the same way the small 
tenants in the Highlands would get little 
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relief, while the well-to-do farmers would 
benefit to a large extent. In his own 
constituency of Sutherlandshire, there 
were between 2,000 and 3,000 holders of 
land under £30 rental, and not more 
than 200 or 300 holders above £30 
rental. The operation of the Bill would 
be that the small holders of land would 
receive some £600, whilst the large 
holders would receive from £1,600 to 
to £1,800. There were parishes where 
nineteen-twentieths of the population 
would not receive more than a £5 note 
between them, whilst a few individuals 
would receive several hundred pounds. 
The average crofter’s rental in Suther- 
land was £3 per annum, and the average 
rate was from ls. to ls. 2d. in the £. 
The result would be that the utmost the 
crofter would receive from the Bill would 
be the magnificent sum of 3s. or 3s. 6d. 
per annum, while the large farmer would 
receive scores if not hundreds of pounds. 
The operation of the Bill would therefore 
be to put money into the pockets of those 
who least required it, and give next to 
nothing to those who really deserved 
assistance. As to the question of classi- 
fication, he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate that the 
agricultural occupiers had noreason what- 
ever to beafraid of the burghal authorities. 
In no single instance the right hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned would the Bill 
improve the position of the agricultural 
tenants in the burghs. The burghal 
authorities had already recognised that 
some system of classification should be 
introduced, and so much had they recog- 
nised the peculiar position of the agricul- 
tural occupiers, that they had gone further 
than the Bill would go in relieving them. 
Therefore they would doa great deal 
worse than to leave this matter of classi- 
fication to the localities. He had made 
a calculation as to how the agricultural 
occupier in the parish of Inverness 
would fare under the Bill as compared 
with the present mode of rating, and he 
found that he would be worse off under 
the Bill than he was at present ; and, 
in passing, he might just refer to the 
question of the Land Tax. The borough 
of Inverness, while this huge sum was 
being paid out to the counties, was to be 
bought off with the munificent sum of 
£156. He was very much mistaken if 
the people of Inverness were prepared to 
allow their whole system of classification 
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to be overturned for so paltry a sum. | in within the next two or three years, he 
In conclusion he would say just one word| knew that he would then get the full 
with regard to the grant of £15,000 to! benefit of the Bill. Farmers and land- 
the congested districts in the Highlands. | lords would have to sit down and discuss 
Supposing that every farthing of that! the whole situation in the light of this 
money were to go to the congested dis-| Measure. Then he objected to the Bill 
tricts for a much longer period than five| because the distribution of the grants 
years, it would not touch the fringe of} was entirely unequal and unjust. He 
the question. The amount of relief | had property in two parishes. In one 
which would come to each crofter tenant there was classification, in the other 
in his constituency would come to about | there was not. In those parishes where 
3s. each, Under the Crofters Act they | there was classification very little relief 
had had reductions of rent of from! was to be given. He should like to 
4s, to 10s. in the pound. He had no| know whether it was urged that in these 
hesitation in saying that the sum pro-| parishes agriculturists were not suffering 
posed was entirely inadequate, and the| from the depression while in other 
Government, by introducing a short! parishes they were. He should also like 
Measure including the small leaseholders | to know why farmers whose leases ran 
within the scope of the Crofters Act,|on for 19 years were going to get the 
would do infinitely more good to the! benefit for that period, while farmers 
agricultural community in the High-| whose leases were for one year would 
lands than would ever be done by this! only get the benefit for one year. Ex- 
miserable sum of £15,000. In his | perience showed that the further land 
opinion, to accept the sum in any| was from the centre of population, the 
way in lieu of the claim they made| greater was the reduction in the rent, 
for a reform of the land laws would be! but the Bill took no cognisance of that. 
selling their birthright for a mess of! It did not recognise, for example, that 
pottage, and he for one would never be} railway rates were kept high, though 
a party to a Measure which struck at the | everything else had fallen in price, and 
very root of the finance of thecountry,and | that that was the reason why land in 
would do nothing whatever towards re-| remote districts was in a much more 
moving the undoubted grievances that | distressed condition than land near to 
existed. They desired no doles from the | populous districts. The Bill was choke- 
Imperial Exchequer. All they asked! ful of injustices. He opposed it on the 
for was justice. Their complaint was, not | further ground that the Scotch were an 
that they were rated at too high a figure, | independent people, who would not filch 
but that they could not get sufficient land | money from the general taxpayers, who, 
to be rated upon ; and he said unhesi- | after all, included farmers and plough- 
tatingly that if the House were to place|men. This Bill frittered away the 
the enormous area of land that had|money that was available. It was a 
been proved to exist at the disposal of the | mere drop in the bucket, compared with 
Highland people, with some temporary | the relief that would come from the re- 
assistance they would be relieved from all| adjustment of the railway rates, or a 
their present difficulties. change in the law regarding the im- 
*Mr. J. MARTIN WHITE (Forfar)! portation of cattle or agricultural hold- 
said that on one ground he had to/ings. A case could, he thought be made 
join hon. Members opposite in thanking | out for an alteration in the rating of 
the Government for what they had done. |land. But a Committee was to be ap- 
By this scheme a large number of Mem- | pointed on the subject of local taxation. 
bers of the House would have a great} Why should they not wait for two or 
deal of money given to them, and thus! three years. Several Scotch Unionists 
the present Government were taking up| had admitted to him that they were 
in a practical fashion the Liberal policy| entirely against this Measure. If the 
of paying election expenses. ree] ‘money was to go to the rural districts, 
» His only regret was that the bulk of the! it seemed to him by far the most satis- 
payment fell to the other side of the! factory way would be to wait and take 
House. But, speaking seriously, he| up the education money promised next 
declined to accept the Measure because, | year, and with the two sums to deal 
as a landlord, most of whose farms fell) with +h» whole question of Scotch 
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education at that time. They might in 
that way be able to have a splendid 
education scheme for Scotland. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan 
and Kinross) supported the Amendment. 
The Bill, whatever its merits might be, 
was somewhat in the nature of a surprise 
for Scotland. There had been Commis- 
sions and Committees, but none of the 
suggestions made before them had the 
slightest resemblance to those embodied 
in this Bill. He would take as the 
reason for the Bill that what had been 
stated by the Lord Advocate—namely, 
that its principle was to bring about a 
partial rectification or redress of the in- 
equality which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated to exist between the 
rating of the real or heritable estate, as 
it was called in Scotland, and personal 
estate. He was not going to argue the 
question as to whether more should be 
laid upon personalty than at present, 
but he thought, under modern conditions 
there was a great deal to be said for 
making personalty give a larger contri- 
bution to local burdens than now, and 
that, there would be a very prevalent 
disposition to consider any Measure 
directed to that end, not only in a can- 
did, but sympathetic spirit. But was 
that what this Bill did, or anything in 
the least like it? What was done by 
the Bill was that there was a reduction 
of one class or kind of real or heritable 
estate to which a particular subvention 
was to be given and no account what- 
ever was taken of any other real or here- 
ditable estate. Upon that consideration 
alone, he should submit that there was 
a fatal objection to the Bill, because he 
utterly denied that the great problem of 
the controversy between contributions 
for real and personal estate could be 
dealt or grappled with unless they had 
placed before them at once the whole of 
the problem. One of the gravest objec- 
tions to the manner of dealing with it in 
this Bill was that it practically prejudged 
by Parliamentary vote a portion of the 
question which should be left to the con- 
sideration of the Commission which had 
been promised on this subject. It would 


be vain to go to the Commission and 
adduce evidence upon that subject with- 
out feeling that the hands of the Com- 
mission were largely tied by the judg- 
ment which Parliament would be said to 
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have pronounced if this Bill should 
become law. The Bill took no cognis- 
ance of an assessable ratepayer, but it 
took from the general taxpayer, alto- 
gether apart from his residence, a sub- 
vention for the purposes of the Bill. 
Whatever might be said with regard to 
the mode of dealing with personalty, he 
submitted it was clear that without 
having the means of deciding how the 
whole question as to realty should be 
solved, they could not arrive at a just 
decision. Here, however, it was not 
only that the whole realty of the country 
was not submitted for consideration, but 
there was not even a measure drawn as 
between urban and rural property. One 
kind of rural property was carved out, 
and that alone was made the subject of 
the provisions of this Bill. He said if 
the Bill was to be regarded as directed to 
that end, these were absolutely fatal 
objections to its being received. What- 
ever might be said upon it as defended 
upon these grounds, that was certainly 
one upon which it could not be de- 
fended. A good deal had been said with 
regard to the matter of classification. 
He thought classification was within its 
own limit and sphere a very fair and 
just principle. They had recognised it 
in Scotland down to this time in legisla- 
tion, and very largely in practice, and 
it was not only under the Poor Law Act 
of 1845 that that had been recognised, 
but in the more recent Act of 1892 
relating to police burghs the same prin- 
ciple had been recognised by which agri- 
cultural land was rated at one-fourth of 
the value of certain other kinds of pro- 
perty. He thought it was plain there 
were good reasons for such an arrange- 
ment, because there was no doubt 
that a very large proportion of the 
expense that was incurred in the ad- 
ministration of a burgh or rural com- 
munity was one from which the agricul- 
tural land within it derived little if any 
advantage, such as in the matters of 
lighting, watching, and paving. There 
was a variety of classification in some 
parishes, and no classification in others 
—the majority of parishes. A good 
many reasons might be given for many 
parishes neglecting classification. If 
parishes were so circumstanced that all 
the property was of the same character 
there was nothing to classify. If the 
parish was purely rural, there was no 
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material for classification under the Bill. 
Where there was property of different 
kinds in the same rateable area, some of 
which took the least benefit from the ex- 
penditure of local expenses, or cost less 
local expense than others, there would 
be not only two classifications, but in 
some cases as many as seven. This Bill 
proposed, indirectly, and without any | 
rural community having been consulted, 
to enforce classification virtually under | 
two heads, one being agricultural land, 
which, however, by ‘the Bill, included a 
great deal not agricultural land, and the | 
other property which was outside that | 
description. It was plain this Bill at) 
once destroyed a great deal of property | 
of an intermediate character. There | 
were, for instance, mines, a class of pro- 
perty generally placed between houses, 
shops and factories on the one hand, and | 
agricultural land on the other. But 
without consulting those interested in 


the mining industry that classification | 


was swept away from this class, and | 
would be treated in the same way as| 
houses and shops. He supposed they all 
knew that the industry of mining was | 
sometimes a good deal distressed, and he | 
was sorry to say at this moment, there | 
seemed rather a dark cloud hanging over | 
it. But here was a proposal indirectly 
and incidentally to place a very much 


larger charge on the industry of mining | 


for the sake of giving a contribution to 
the industry of agriculture, and that was 
a@ very serious “objection to the Bill. 
There were also burghal communities in 
which classification was abolished, and 
yet these were communities which derived | 
no benefit whatever from the Bill. Not | 
only would the urban communities get 
no benefit under the Bill, but it would | 
be very injurious to them, and he did | 
not see how it could be easy, looking at 


the framework of the Bill as it stood, to | 


carve out these faults. He gave these 
illustrations to show how far the Bill 
was from being an attempt to deal with 
the great question of personalty and 
realty. It disturbed the assessment on 
realty without bringing it into contact 
with personalty at all. 
a Bill like this they had not the means of 
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cheers.| Why should not the Govern- 
ment, when they were in the course of 
appointing a Commission to consider this 
great question as between real and per- 
sonal estate, postpone dealing with the 
matter legislatively 1 [Opposition cheers. | 
They knew how to open suspense accounts 
when it was desired, because they pro- 
posed to put the relief for the crofters 
into a suspense account. [Opposition 
| cheers.| He suggested to his right hon. 
|Friend that he “might do the same with 
| the rest of the money, and then, if the 
result of the labours of the Commission 
| were to recommend that the apportion- 
|ment of the money should be in the way 
proposed by the Bill it could be done. 
| But it did not require any prophet to see 
‘that the Commission would not do that 
jalone. [Opposition cheers.| They would 
either do a great deal more or a great 
| deal less. Let them look to what Par- 
| liament would have committed itself, and 
how it would have tied the hands of the 
|Commission before that time. What 
was the excuse for taking up this fault 
and dealing with it, and “Jeaving all the 
rest, not only undealt with, but leaving 
|the case prejudiced? Because, if it 
should come to be the opinion of the 
‘Commission that a fair allocation from 
personalty should be different from that 
proposed by the Bill, this, at all events, 
‘would be mortgaged for five years, and 
| probably in perpetuity. The certain re- 
‘sults of the Bill would be to produce 
great hardship and injustice in some 
localities. He would like to hear the 
|rural ratepayers on this matter. [Op- 
position cheers.] He had had no oppor- 
‘tunity of saying a word about it. He 
would not go into the question of whe- 
ther there was any defence for the Bill 
on the ground that it was to go in aid 
of a depressed industry, because that 
was repudiated by the Government, 
except as an incident of the Bill. 
But the great majority of the sup- 
porters of the Bill spoke mainly of 
the depressed industry, and said next 
|to nothing about an adjustment of 
|local taxation. [Opposition cheers. | 
Very great inequalities would be brought 
about in burghs. Urban communities, 








solving even any part of the problem, which would not get a single penny out 
because it could not be solved in part. | of the Bill, would nevertheless have their 
They must have all the elements for total | whole system of taxation overturned, 
solution, otherwise it would be much!/and those discriminations, which were 
better to let it alone. [Opposition | called classifications between different 


Mr. J. B. Balfour. 
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descriptions of property, would be|tion of any palliative while this Com- 
obliterated without any compensating | mission was sitting? ([Cheers.] It had 
advantage. That, to his mind, was the been asked what the object of the 
great objection to the Bill. He would| Measure was. Most of the speeches 
not go into the question whether there |from the other side of the House had 
was any defence for the Bill on account| been founded on a complete misappre- 
of its going to the aid of distressed agri-|hension of the subject. Hon. Gentle- 
culture, because that object was repu-|man after hon. Gentleman had declared 
diated by the Government except so far| that the Measure was paraded by the 
as it was an accident of the Bill, |\Government as a complete remedy for 
although all, or nearly all, the supporters | agricultural distress in Scotland, and 
of the Bill spoke about the distressed | that it was nothing of the kind. But 
industry and said nothing about the | the Measure did not profess to be a cure 
undue allocation of local rating as be- | Sor the evils from which agriculture in 
tween personalty and realty. No one | Scotland was admittedly suffering. 
connected with Scotland could doubt} What it did profess to do was to remedy 
that both the landlord and the tenant jone specific injustice in the matter of 
had suffered from the fall in prices of | loca] taxation from which agriculture in 
agricultural produce ; and he was glad to , Scotland was suffering. The scope and 
say that in Scotland the landowners | object of the Measure were described in 
had shown a disposition to share the | one sentence in a resolution unanimousiy 
losses with the tenants. But, however| passed in its favour by the Scotch 
that might be, there had not been, nor; Chamber of Agriculture. The Bill was 
was there now, in Scotland that acute|an attempt, said the resolution, to 
depression which should cause Parlia- redeem land of the excessive share of 
ment to anticipate the proceedings of local taxation which it at present bore. 
the proposed Commission as to the rating |[Cheers.| The Bill, in the first place, 
of personalty and realty ; and therefore | proposed to reform local taxation and to 
there was not that urgency which would give some relief to the agricultural 
alone excuse hurried legislation in the interest ; in the second place, it proposed 
interest of one class. ‘to set aside a sum for providing a fund 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir' for the relief of the congested districts 
Ropert Fintay, Inverness Burghs)!in the Highlands of Scotland ; and, in 
said that his right hon. Friend had the third place, it proposed to put an 
advised the Government to carry this'end to the Land Tax in the Scotch 
Bill into a suspense account. The burghs during the term of the Bill. 
Government had not the slightest inten- Two justifications had been brought 
tion of following that advice. [Cheers.| forward for the first part of the Bill, 
They intended to pass the Bill with the which dealt with the rating of agricul- 
least possible delay, and in doing so— ture. It had been said on the other side 
whatever hon. Gentlemen opposite might of the House that those justifications 
say—they would be carrying out the were mutually inconsistent. He dis- 
real wishes of the people of Scotland. | puted that contention. The Government 
[Cheers.| He heard with satisfaction said, in the first place, that the system 
the admission of his right hon. Friend of rating was unfair to agriculturists ; 
that there was an injustice in the present and, in the second place, that there was 
system of rating as between personalty a special urgency for the relief of that 
and realty. But his right hon. Friend grievance, having regard to the depressed 
complained that the Bill prejudged the condition of agriculture in Scotland at 
result of the Commission which was to the present time. What was there in- 
be formed without delay to inquire into consistent in those two positions ? 
the whole subject of rating. His right Somehow or other personal property had 
hon. Friend forgot that the Bill was a slipped out of its due share of the burden 
temporary Measure. The inquiry into of rates, and, owing to the facility of 
rating must take some time if it was to collection, the whole burden had fallen 
be complete, and did his right hon. upon real property. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Friend desire that the agriculturists of It was pointed out long ago by Adam 
Scotland should continue subject to an Smith that a tax upon the value of a 
admitted injustice without the applica- | dwolling-bome was one of the fairest 
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taxes that could be devised, because by 
such a tax they got as near as they could 
get, without inquisition into details, to 
what a man’s income was, as what a 
man spent on his dwelling was a fair test 
of what he had got to spend on himself 
and his family. But he had a greater 
authority on that matter than Adam 
Smith in the hon. Member for West Fife, 
who had enlivened the Debate with an 
admirable speech. [Cheers and laughter. | 
There was a story told of a friend of 
Sir Walter Scott’s who prided himself 
on his conversational powers, and who, 
having once met an obdurate subject on 


whom he could make no impression 
asked :— 


“*Ts there anything you would like to hear 
me talk about?”’ “ Can you say anything clever 
about bend leather ? ” 


asked the other —[/aughter|— and the 
conversationalist had to confess himself 
defeated. [Laughter.] But the hon. 
Member for West Fife would have been 
equal to the occasion, because he had 
been witty on a subject compared to 
which bend leather was a trifle. [Cheers 
and laughter.| The hon. Gentleman 
said that a tax on dwellings was a fair 
tax indeed ; but when agricultural land 
was assessed in the same way as a 
dwelling-house great injustice was done. 
It was not assessing the farmer on his 
income, but upon his business premises, 
together with his raw material and his 
stock-in-trade. [Cheers.| Would any- 
thing but the force of habit allow such 
a state of things to endure for a day 4 
The principle of classification was intro- 
duced into Scotland to enable parishes 
to mitigate the evils of this system. So 
long ago as 1850 Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on 
parochial assessments, was strongly in 
favour of the classification system. But 
the principle of classification was left in 
the hands of the parishes, and it had 
been carried out very partially. In 
only 158 parishes out of 877 had the 
principle been carried out ; but in every 
case it had told in favour of agricultural 
land, and what this Bill proposed was 
to make the system universal, so that 
the local diversities and divergences in 
particular parishes might be swept away. 
The hon. and learned Member for 


Dumfries had made it a matter of com- 
The Solicitor General. 
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plaint that ‘‘local peculiarities ’’ should 
be interfered with. But surely it was 
preferable that local eccentricities should 
be swept away and one uniform and 
intelligible principle of classification 
applied throughout the whole of Scot- 
land. The question was whether there 
was not a way of palliating the admitted 
injustice to agriculturists pending the 
Inquiry which was to be instituted. 
There was a considerable depression in 
agriculture in Scotland. The right hon. 
Member for the Bridgeton Division 
devoted a great part of his speech to 
proving that depression in agriculture 
did not exist in Scotland ; but since the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke there had 
been a consensus of opinion on his own 
side that his statistics must, somehow or 
other, be quite wrong. [Cheers and 
laughter.| The Convention of Royal 
Burghs in Scotland, in their memorial 
of July 4, said :— 


“ Agricultural depression has reached a point 
unprecedented in this country, and that, not- 
withstanding that trade generally throughout 
the country has been increasing, particularly 
during the last year.” 


He would refer again to the figures 
quoted by the Lord Advocate as to the 
fall in values, for the purpose of com- 
paring them with the English figures. 
As between the years 1879-80 and 
1893-94, while on the assessment in 
England on agricultural land under 
Schedule A there had been a fall of 
23 per cent. in value, in Scotland there 
had been a fall of 20 per cent. There- 
fore, if it could not be denied that there 
was agricultural depression in Scotland, 
the Government were justified in claim- 
ing this as the time to remedy by a 
temporary Measure, pending fuller in- 
quiry, what was admitted to be an 
injustice. [Cheers.| Language had been 
used by Gentlemen opposite which 
seemed to imply that the grant from the 
Imperial revenue meant an increased 
rate in the burghs. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries had 
spoken of ‘‘ putting your hand into the 
pocket of the burgh ratepayers,’’ and 
some hon. Gentlemen had prophesied a 
storm of indignation in the burghs. He 
asserted that any pressure on the burghs 
in respect of this Measure would be 
absolutely inappreciable. [Cheers. | There 
was no such antagonism between the 
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ratepayers of the burghs and the country , interest but, as far as they thought 
in Scotland as hon. Gentlemen repre- | right, the capital, and they believed a 
sented. The smaller burghs were closely \better investment could not be made. 
identified with the country round them ; | It was not desired to encourage emigra- 
and if agriculture suffered, they suffered. | tion from the congested districts in the 
They would rejoice to see a Measure |Highands ; what was desired was to 
which promoted the prosperity of agri-|show the people there the way to live 
culture. His hon. and learned Friend | ‘and thrive at home. The Government 
opposite said this money was to be given | ‘believed that this sum of £75,000, 
only to the farmers in Scotland. He properly applied, might do a vast 
seemed to be under the impression that amount of good in districts which sorely 
each farmer, as soon as he got a certain | needed such help. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] As 
remission of rates, was going to dig a/|regarded the abolition of ‘the Land Tax 
hole in the garden and there bury it. in “Scottish burghs, did the House know 
[ ‘* Hear, hear !??] The farmer was what it cost to collect the £7,000 of 
going to expend it on his family, with) Land Tax which was got from the 
the result that more money would be) burghs? The collection of that £7,000 
spent with the village shopkeeper. The | actually cost £2,000, £1,300 of which 
agricultural labourer, too, would profit. | was defrayed by the burghs and £700 
It would very often make the whole| by the Crown. Could anything more 
difference of that extra 1s. a week which | utterly extravagant be conceived? And 
the farmer would like to give, but which | had not the Government, in these cir- 
he could hardly give because of his| cumstances, acted wisely in saying that 
present burdens. [Derisive laughter.||the tax should be put an end to? 
Right hon. Gentlemen opposite said that |[Cheers.] It was said that in some 
this would all go into the pockets of the | burghs this tax had been redeemed, and 
landlords. Would it? In Highland | his hon. and learned Friend opposite 
parishes, so far as the crofters were con-| waxed quite pathetic in depicting the 
cerned, it could not by any possibility, | woes of Dumfries and Wemyss when they 
and as to landlords elsewhere, it could | saw their neighbours getting advantages 
only do so where leases fall in. And, | out of this Bill which they had paid for 
as this remedy was only for five years, it|in hard cash. He did not know whether 
really was an extravagant supposition | the moving picture which had been 
that in respect of a temporary remedy drawn would soften the hard heart of 
of this sort there would be an increase| the Lord Advocate, but the fact was 
of rents even in those cases in which| redemption had proceeded to a very 
leases did fall in. The truth was that | small extent with regard to the Land 
in this matter the language used on the|Taxinburghs. It was originally £8,000, 
other side perhaps justified the suspicion and only “£1, 000 had ‘been redeemed. 
that they disliked landlords so much | In the Inverness burghs the tax stood 
that, lest incidentally they should give at £156; of that they had redeemed 
any benefit to landlords, they were £3 7s. In Nairn the whole £7 16s., 
willing to continue an _ injustice to | which was the quota, remained unre- 
farmers. [Cheers.] The right hon, deemed, and Forres with £15 12s. and 
Member for Bridgeton spoke of the relief | Fortrose £3 18s. also remained unre- 
to the congested districts as utterly deemed. This was precisely one of 
inadequate, ‘and he arrived at that con- | those imposts which, having regard to 
clusion by mutiplying the £15,000 a/ the trouble and cost of collection, it was 
year by five, and then said the interest | | proper should be brought to an end. 
on £75,000 would be perfectly con- | (Cheers. On the whole he asked the 
temptible. But who told his right hon. ouse to say that it was a beneficial 
Friend that only the interest of this sum | Measure, one which would do good in 

was to be applied to the benefit of the Scotland, which would redress admitted 
congested districts? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| grievances, and bring ‘some palliation, 





The Government proposed that this 
money should be intrusted to a proper 
authority, to be determined, for the 
purpose of applying not merely the 





| sion. 


if not a remedy, to a most deserving 


|industry, the backbone of the country, 


which was suffering under severe depres- 
[ Cheers. | 
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Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E. ), 
who spoke amid cries of ‘‘ Divide !”’ 
said his constituency took a simple and 
homely view of this Bill. A great deal 
of learning had been expended on this 
question, and a large amount of inchoate 
philosophy had been uttered. [Zaughter. | 
But the people of the Canongate of 
Edinburgh took a direct view of the 
subject, and so far as he understood 
them their first blush of the matter was 
pleasant. [LZaughter.| They were to 
have £215,000 of their own money 
returned, though when they looked at 
the way in which it was to be returned 
they were not so sure about its pleasant- 
ness. According to the Government the 
incidence of taxation in regard to 
personalty and realty was so obscure 
that a special investigation, to occupy 
five years, was to be instituted. At 
the same time, they were rushing 
through in this Bill what was a distinct 
and pronounced principle in the philo- 
sophy of taxation. There was no ques- 
tion in which a larger proportion of the 
electorate took a deeper interest and one 
specially antagonistic to the views of the 
Government than the susceptibility of 
realty to special taxation. The people 
did not like the look of the £7,000 
remission of the Land Tax ; they felt 
it was the thin edge of the wedge. Then 
£15,000 was to be devoted to the con- 
gested districts. The people of the 
Canongate were not quite sure what a 
congested district meant, and he thought 
it was a phrase which had crept into 
philanthropic politics without being 
thoroughly understood or what its con- 
sequences might be. But the Canongate 
was quite as much congested as any 
district in the Highlands, and why 
should not money also be devoted there, 
and if there, where was the system to 
stop? He thought that the relief to 
agriculture ought to have come out of 
the rents. In his constituency they did 
not believe in the divine right of the 
landlords ; in fact, they had strong 
opinions as to the responsibilities of 
those who came into the possession of 
the soil, and he believed that he had 
correctly expressed the feelings of the 
vast mass of the people of Scotland with 
regard to the provisions of the Bill. 
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Question put :— 
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The House divided :—Ayes, 276; 
Noes, 139.—(Division List, No. 331.) 


The announcement of the figures were 
received with Ministerial cheers. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


FINANCE BILL. 
As amended, considered. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) brought up the fol- 
lowing new clause, which was read a 
First time :— 


RELIEF FROM LAND TAX OF POOR 
BENEFICES. 


“If the incumbent of any ecclesiastical bene- 
fice (1) applies within two years after the passing 
of this Act to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue and satisfies them that the aggregate 
value of his benefice (2), estimated according to 
the rules and regulations of the Acts relating to 
the income tax, does not exceed one hundred and 
sixty pounds a year, and that part of that value 
arises from land subject to land tax, whether 
actually assessed thereto or not, the Commis- 
sioners shall exonerate that land in like manner 
as if the land tax charged thereon had been 
redeemed : 

Provided that the Commissioners, before 
granting such exoneration, may satisfy them- 
selves that the land tax in the land tax parish 
comprising such land is equally assessed upon 
the present value of the land in the parish sub- 
ject to land tax, and for that purpose the sur- 
veyors of taxes shall, with a view to obtaining 
a correct assessment, have the like right under 
the Land Tax Acts as if he were assessed to 
the land tax.” 


He said that this clause would naturally 
have been moved on the Committee 
stage, but as the hon. Member was late, 
and in order to suit the convenience of 
the Committee, he withdrew it. In so 
doing he informed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and everybody else whom he 
could that he intended to move it at the 
present stage. He certainly understood 


his right hon. Friend to say that the 
Government were prepared to accept it. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnagt Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.) dissented. 
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Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN said 
that was what he understood. Since 
then he had been informed that certain 
words which were used by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were misconstrued by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouth, and that, owing to 
that, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
felt he would not be acting strictly in 
accordance with, at all events, the 
understanding come to if he accepted the 
clause on the present occasion. He con- 
fessed to being exceedingly disappointed 
at this state of affairs, and he thought 
there would be very considerable disap- 
pointment in the country that a clause 
which would have conferred a small 
boon upon a very deserving and hard- 
working class could not have been 
pressed owing to that mistake. But, 
of course, he recognised that if the 
Government would not accept it, 
it was of no use his pressing it. 
He recognised that if the Government 
could not accept the Amendment it was 
of no earthly use for him to press it, and 
there were two additional reasons for his 
not doing so—that the sum involved 
was a small one, the proposed relief 
amounting to only £2,300 a year, and, 
secondly, that all Church people, he 
was sorry to say, were not agreed as to 
its policy. Under the circumstances, 
though he regretted he was not enabled 
to press the new clause, he should 
formally move it to put himself in order, 
merely adding that he trusted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
able to hold out some hope that next 
year something would be done to relieve 
the clergy, who were taxed most heavily 
and unfairly. [Cheers.| 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said he understood that 
when they were making arrangements 
for passing the Bill through Committee 
certain new clauses, of which this was 
one, would not be pressed, and that 
understanding did assist in passing the 
Bill in a moderate time. Under those 
circumstances, he felt quite sure, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
feel at liberty to depart from the under- 
standing arrived at. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaert Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) said he was afraid that 
there was more than one misunderstand- 
ing on the matter. He did not intend 
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the other night to convey to the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite anything more 
that that his hon. Friend had informed 
him that it was not his intention to 
move the clause in Committee, and he 
certainly did not convey to his hon. 
Friend any promise whatever to support 
it on Report. The clause, undoubtedly, 


'Telated to a class which at the present 


moment was very heavily pressed by tax- 
ation. (Cheers.| He was not satisfied, 
however, that this clause was the best 
way in which the question could be dealt 
with, but he would undertake to 
examine into the matter more thoroughly 
before next year, bearing in mind that 
the proposals in the Bill with regard to 
the Land Tax would certainly prove to 
be a considerable boon to the clergy as 
well as toother Land Tax payers. [ “Hear, 
hear!”] It would be his wish, if 
possible, to make some proposal to 
Parliament which would improve the 
position of the clergy in respect to taxa- 
tion. [Cheers.] He trusted that in the 
circumstances the clause would not be 
pressed. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
could not say how much he regretted the 
decision at which the Government had 
arrived. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”| Considering 
the history of the present Session, he 
thought something was due from the 
Government to the request of Church- 
men in this matter. He was concerned 
privately in the arrangement come to on 
Thursday night, and felt bound, there- 
fore, to say a word or two to the House. 
The hon. Member for Tunbridge sug- 
gested to him that the clause then under 
discussion should be postponed until the 
Report stage, and his own opinion was 
that such an arrangement would be justi- 
fiable if the Government entered into an 
engagement to accept the clause on 
Report. He was under very great 
obligations to his friends in the country, 
whom he had assured that he saw every 
prospect of the clause being accepted, 
though he had no authority to pledge 
Her Majesty’s Government at that time. 
His hon. Friend informed him that the 
Government had undertaken to accept 
the clause—mistakenly, as it turned out ; 
and, speaking, as he had the right to do, 
on behalf of a certain number of his hon. 
Friends in whose names the clause had 
been placed on the Paper, he said that it 
would be proper for the clause to be 
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withdrawn and moved on Report. Un- 
fortunately, a misunderstanding arose 
with the Leader of the Opposition. 
Apparently, there was some kind of an 
arrangement made with the right hon. 
Gentleman, which, although the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not mean it, 
was interpreted by him as meaning that 
the clause would not be moved on 
Report. It was a mistake on the part 
of the Leader of the Opposition, who 
had no right to come to that conclusion. 
As to whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have been so ready to 
make a concession to the other side, that 
was a question on which he should like 
to reserve his opinion. As it was, the 
clergy of the country, who had been ex- 
cluded from the Rating Bill, would have 
to wait until next year, when this Act 
might be extended to them. He under- 
stood that the Leader of the Opposition 
spoke the other night in very high terms 
of the clergy, and reprobated the Govern- 
ment for not having included them in 


the Rating Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the clergy 
were admirable people, and gave 
more of their substance, according 


to their means, than other persons. 
He very much regretted the decision 
arrived at, but desired to extend his 
respectful congratulations to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite for the great influence 
they had exercised on the Government 
business during the present Session. 
[Cheers and counter cheers.| Three or 
four, or perhaps a few more, Welsh 
Members had, by their ability and per- 
sistence, for which he respectfully com- 
plimented them, succeeded in producing 
a very profound impression upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, and he wanted 
to compliment the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition also, although he imagined the 
right hon Gentleman was under exactly 
the same control as Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. [Laughter.] He trusted the 
decision arrived at would not form a 
precedent for other decisions. The 
matter was a very small one, but he 
hoped that when they had under con- 
sideration some important subjects re- 
lating to the Church and Church 


interests, Her Majesty’s Government 
would see their way to consider the 
interests of their friends more than the 
saving of two or three hours time of the 
House of Commons—{cheers|—and would 


Viscount Cranborne, 
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not be ready to make concessions without 
entering into very full explanations with 
their friends first. [Renewed cheers. | 
*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER explained that he never 
asked the hon. Member for Tunbridge 
to postpone this matter to the Report 
stage. His hon. Friend said he intended 
to postpone it until Report, and he con- 
veyed that intention to the Leader of 
the Opposition. As to whether this was 
a concession to the Opposition or not he 
could only say that if his hon. Friend 
had moved the clause in Committee he 
could not have accepted it; because 
he could only have treated it in the same 
way as a clause which he had himself 
proposed, and had withdrawn in deference 
to objections that were made to it, in 
order to secure the conclusion of the 
proceedings in Committee. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) thanked the Govern- 
ment for the line they had taken in this 
matter. [Laughter and cheers.| Speak- 
ing as a Churchman, he was wholly 
opposed to the Amendment. There was 
a very distinct difference of opinion 
amongst Churchmen in the country and 
in the House of Commons as to the 
policy or the propriety of accepting 
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State aid or money from the taxes 
towards the clergy. [Cheers.| He 


protested against the speech of his noble 


| Friend. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 11,— 


PROHIBITION AGAINST POSSESSION OF 
SUGAR AND OTHER SUBSTANCES BY 
DEALERS IN AND RETAILERS OF BEER. 


(1.) A dealer in or retailer of beer shall not 
receive or have in his custody or possession any 
sugar, saccharine substance, extract, or syrup 
(except for domestic use, the proof whereof shall 
lie on him), or any preparation for increasing 
the gravity of beer. 

(2.) If a dealer in or retailer of beer receives 
or has in his custody or possession any article in 
contravention of this section, the article shall be 
forfeited, and he shall incur a fine of twenty 
pounds, 

(3.) This section shall not apply to sugar and 
other preparations deposited in conformity with 
section seven of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1885, in the entered sugar store of a brewer 
of beer for sale, who carries on upon the same 
premises the trade or business of a dealer in or 
retailer of beer. 











Bill. 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX-|by itself, and, while enjoyed in kind by a per- 
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CHEQUER moved, in Sub-section (3) |son not competent to dispose of the same, be 
? ’ 


|exempt from estate duty, but if it is sold or is 
to war out ~ word “who,” and to |in the possession of some person who is then 
insert the words 


| competent to dispose of the same, shall become 
. | liable to estate duty. 

“nor to sugar or syrup kept for sale in the| 
ordinary course of trade of a grocer, where the 
brewer or grocer.” 


(2.) The person selling the same, or for whose 
| benefit the same is sold, and also the person 
| being in posses-ion and competent to dispose of 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 18,— 


INTEREST UPON ESTATE DUTY AND 
OTHER DEATH DUTIES. 


(1.) Simple interest at the rate of three per 


the same, shall be accountable for the duty, and 


jshall deliver an account, in accordance with 


section eight of the principal Act, in the case 
of a sale within one month after the sale, and in 
the case of a person coming into possession, or 
if in possession becoming competent to dispose, 
within siz months after he so comes into posses- 
sion, or becomes competent to dispose. 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 


cent. per annum without deduction for income | : : . 
tax shall be payable upon all estate duty from | Tavistock) moved to omit Clause 20, in 
the date of the death of the deceased, or, where | order to afford the Government an 


the duty is payable by instalments, from the opportunity of making a statement of 


date at which the first instalment becomes due, | inte i 
and shall be recoverable in the same manner as | what they intended to do with en 


if it were part of the duty. 

(2.) The foregoing provision shall apply to 
the interest on all death duties as defined by 
section thirteen of the principal Act in like 
manner as if it were herein re-enacted and 


works of art. He understood from the 
discussion a few days ago that the Gov- 
ernment would make a proposal which 
would allow of objects of art supposed 
to be of national interest being open to 








made applicable to those duties. ‘the inspection of the public on certain 


(3.) The Commissioners of Inland Revenue | days of the year at any rate. Upon the 
may remit the interest on any of such death} Amendment Paper there was nothing to 
duties where the amount appears to them to be how the iatedtions of the Chaneeniieih 
so small as not to repay the expense and trouble | rae , ee 
of calculation and account. |The Opposition believed the exemption 

(of works of art from taxation was a 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| retrograde step, because such works were 
CHEQUER moved, in Sub-section (1), luxuries and ought to be subject to 
after the word “instalments,” to insert taxation. 
the words “or becomes due at any later) *Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
date than six months after the death.” |CHEQUER feared that he had nothing 
|to add to what he had already said on 
‘this subject in Committee. The principle 
of the clause was that when a person 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- was simply a curator of artistic objects, 
CHEQUER moved, in the same sub-| which rather involved him in expense 
section, before the word “ becomes,” to| than gave him any profit, he should not 
insert the words “or the duty.” be chargeable with duty, but that as 

|soon as those objects could be sold the 
| duty should become payable. 
| Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said 
‘that he wished to know what decision 
the right hon. Gentleman had come to 
}upon the question of public access to - 
| these collections. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER was understood to say that 
he would express his views on the sub- 
ject when a subsequent Amendment was 
reached, as it would not be in order for 
him to do so on the present Amendment. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said 
that he must vote against the clause if 
nothing was going to be done to secure 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 20,— 


OBJECTS OF NATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, OR 
HISTORIC INTEREST. 


(1.) Where any property passing on the death 
of a deceased person consists of such pictures, 
prints, books, manuscripts, works of art, scien- 
tific collections, or other things not yielding 
income as appear to the Treasury to be of | 
national, scientific, or historic interest, and is 
settled so as to be enjoyed in kind in succession 
by different persons, such property shall not, on 
the death of such deceased person, be aggregated 
with other property, but shall form an estate 
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that the public should have access to the 
collections in respect of which the exemp- 
tion was to be granted. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
exaggerated, no doubt unconsciously, 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said with reference to this clause. 
He had had a great deal of consultation 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for a long time with regard to these 
Death Duties, and he had had many 
differences of opinion with him, he was 
sorry to say; but he had always found 
him ready and prepared to carry out, 
not only in the letter, but in the spirit, 
any undertaking he had made. [Cheers.]} 
The right hon. Member for West Mon- 
mouth had said that he must vote against 
this clause on account of something that 
was not in it; and the hon. Member for 
the Tavistock division said that he was 
going to vote against the clause on 
account of something that was in it— 
although he was prepared to show the 
hon. Member that that was not the case. 
The hon. Member contended that this 
clause imposed a duty on poor people, 
and let the rich people off ; but he thought 
the hon. Member had forgotten Clause 15 
of the Finance Act of 1894. That clause 
made it lawful for the Treasury to remit 
the Estate Duty in respect of such art 
or science collections, etc., as might 
appear to the Treasury to be of national, 
historic, or scientific interest—[cries of 
“Go on!”|—and which were given or 
bequeathed for national purposes, or to 
a university, county council or municipal 
corporation. [Opposition cheers.| By 
that clause the richest of conceivable 
contributors was exempted from the 
Death Duties, namely, the State. By 
that clause, also, no such additional 
conditions were attached as were attached 
by the clause under discussion. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) thought the hon. Member had 
hardly shown his usual ingenuity. They 
always expected from him, especially on 
financial matters, some important con- 

Sir William Harcourt. 
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tribution throwing fresh light on the 
subject ; but the hon. Member had, he 
thought, referred to the worst possible 
instance from his own point of view. 
The section which the hon. Member had 
referred to had reference to exemption 
in the case of the proprietor of valuable 
possessions who was going to leave them 
to the State for the advantage of the 
people as a whole. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would say that the State was 
going to benefit from these collections, 
no objection would be raised to the 
Government proposal. But the view 
taken by many hon. Members was, that 
whilst the State was going to give up 
this large amount of taxation, there was 
no assurance that the people were going 
to benefit in a corresponding degree. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taken up 
the position that it was impossible to 
frame a clause which would carry out 
the object that was in view, although he 
recognised that some such return as he 
suggested ought to be given in respect of 
the remission in taxation. If the right 
hon. Gentleman empowered the Treasury 
to determine what was and what was 
not a national possession, he would be 
throwing a very great responsibility 
upon them. In that case, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to insert a provision 
that the Treasury should have reasonable 
facilities given them for investigating 
the matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
had objected that if he were to adopt 
that course he would be making the Act 
retrospective, but all he had to do was 
to say that the provision should not 
come into operation until the passing of 
the Act. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would admit the force of the 
arguments in favour of the Amendment, 
and would accept it. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said that he was surprised 
that these collections should be regarded 
by hon. Members opposite as luxuries. 
They were not made without great 
expense and labour, and those who 
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created them were public benefactors, be- 
cause, most undoubtedly, they conferred 
a great benefit upon the community at 
large. He could not understand how it 
could be contended that scientific collec- 
tions, which were often of great value 
and importance, were not of interest to 
the public, because they were of great 
use to persons who were studying the 
particular branches of science to which 
they belonged. Whoever had heard of 
persons making scientific collections 
merely for the purpose of shutting them 
up in drawers? It was the pride of 
such collectors to render their treasures 
available for the purposes of study, 
nor could it be denied that the owners of 
valuable pictures had been most gene- 
rous in affording the public opportu- 
nities of seeing them. He thought 
it would be impossible to put words 
into a clause of an Act of Parlia- 
ment which would cover all the circum- 
stances of the case, and he thought 
they must trust that those who had 
made these collections would, from the 
same feeling that had induced them to 
make them, make it their pride and 
pleasure to make them accessible to the 
public in the future as they had in the 
past. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he had looked very 
carefully into this matter in accordance 
with the pledge he had given to the 
House, and he was as anxious as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite or any 
hon. Gentleman could be that those who 
benefited by this clause should make 
some return to the country. But he had 
been entirely defeated by the extra- 
ordinary difference in the kind of articles 
that would come under the clause and 
the kind of circumstances in which their 
possessors would be placed. It would be 
very easy to lay down some definite 
regulations on which persons having 
large collections placed in special 
galleries should open those galleries 
for the advantage of the public. They 
did so now at comparatively very small 
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inconvenience to themselves. But in 
the case of a man of moderate means, 
living in a house in London of no great 
size, and possessing only two or three 
family pictures of value, surely it would 
be intolerable to require of such a man 
that he should admit the public for two 
hours on six days of the week to view 
those pictures. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Ob- 
viously no one in such a position would 
avail himself of the clause, and Parlia- 
ment would by that tyrannical act 
deprive a person it was especially desired 
to favour of the advantages of the clause. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Then there was the 
case of a person possessing valuable 
family manuscripts or books. Why 
should he admit the public to his library 
to inspect books and manuscripts about 
which the public in the ordinary sense 
would know nothing at all? There were 
obviously many cases in which the 
articles to which the clause would 
apply would be articles of public interest 
only if consulted by experts, and to 
admit the public might result in great 
injury to the articles themselves, while it 
would not be of the smallest advantage. 
Further, was this to be a prospective or 
retrospective provision ? If retrospective, 
how in the world was the Treasury to 
find out whether admission had been 
given to the public? The thing would 
be impossible. Again, if it was to be 
prospective, was it fair to the possessors 
—not the possessors of galleries, for in 
this matter they had to deal with 
possessors of comparatively few articles 
of this kind, keeping them in their 
private houses—would it be fair to place 
a person owning articles of this kind in 
such a position that he might be invaded 
every day by some passing traveller? 
[“No!”] That would be a rod hang- 
ing over him. Anybody might say, 
“T understand you have this picture, 
and I claim to see it as one of the public, 
and if you do not give me the opportunity 
I shall complain to the Treasury.” He 
had carefully considered the matter, and, 
looking to all these difficulties, he felt 
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that if he attempted to lay down any 
provision which would be fair and not 
too harsh, he would really be proposing 
to Parliament to enact something which 
was very much less than was given to 
the public now voluntarily by the owners 
of great collections; he would be sug- 
gesting to such owners that they should 
diminish the facilities they now 
afforded, and would be doing much 
more harm than good. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Having in view the reasons for this 
clause, on which he had already, he 
thought, said enough, he trusted the 
House might not be disposed to embody 
in it a provision which might suggest to 
the owners of important collections to 
deprive the public of the advantage 
they now received, and which might in 
its operation be extremely hard to the 
very persons whom every person desired 
to benefit. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 

*Sir SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel) considered the 
right hon. Gentleman adduced no real 
argument against the desires expressed 
on the Opposition side of the House. 
He felt justified in saying a few words 
upon this subject because he origi- 
nally proposed an Amendment to the 
Finance Bill of the last Government in 
order to exempt bequests to the nation 
from the Death Duties. He protested 
against the proposal of the present Gov- 
ernment to exempt certain articles in 
private hands without any return what- 
soever. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had mentioned the cases of those who 
possessed in London one or two pictures, 
There was a complete answer in such 
cases. No one expected them to admit 
the public to private houses. They 
could lend them to one of the various 
exhibitions which were always very 
willing to exhibit works of art which 
were of interest to the public. They 


had a very generous example in Her 
Majesty the Queen, who lent constantly 
to different exhibitions. It was really to 
prevent the selfishness of certain persons 
that they desired a general rule should 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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be applied by which the Treasury could 
decide whether articles were of historic 
and artistic value. They could ascertain 
very readily whether they had been 
exhibited in galleries in London and the 
provinces: Nothing could be easier than 
to ascertain whether such articles had 
been exhibited, because records were 
always kept. It had been said that these 
exemptions would prevent works of art 
being sent out of the country. He did 
not believe that would be the effect. 
They had had heirlooms sold very 
frequently, before the introduction of 
the Finance Bill, or of anything of the 
present nature, and he believed they 
really imported more works of art from 
abroad than they exported. There was 
no danger of private houses being invaded, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
suggested, as there was nothing easier 
than for the owners of works of art to 
offer them to the galleries in Londonand 
the provinces. He should, therefore, 
vote against the clause. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) observed that hon. 
Members did not desire private houses 
to be thrown open for two hours upon 
six days of the week or anything of that 
kind. What they were asking was that 
those collections which were valuable 
should be made accessible to students. 
The Treasury would be able to decide 
what inconvenience the owner was to be 
put to. The Museums or National 
Gallery should have lists of the most 
important of these works of art and 
collections, and they should be able to 
grant leave to students to go and see 
them at such times as the owners should 
decide. This clause was a proposal to 
remit a tax on private individuals who 
did absolutely nothing for the public. 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would see his way to make some 
modification in the wording of the 
clause in the direction which had been 
suggested. 

Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE (Corn- 


wall, Truro) said that private collections 
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of rare and valuable books and works of 
of art were of great advantage to the 
country. In private establishments 
they were kept intact. In public 
museums they would probably be soon 
damaged. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said he did not think those 
who collected works of art from disin- 
terested motives desired to escape their 
fare share of the taxation of the country. 
If collections, which were only of in- 
terest to students and not to the general 
public, went untaxed on that account, 
the poor people of this country would 
have to make up the deficiency. Works 
of art were collected for the pleasure 
derived from them, and because they did 
not yield any money income was no 
reason they should not be taxed. If 
any works of art were of national in- 
terest, then let the owners make them 
over to the nation. On behalf of the 
poor people of this country, he protested 
against the clause which taxed the poor 
for the benefit of the rich. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) said 
the proposal contained in the clause was 
part of what had been described as 
‘“‘a rich man’s Budget,” and it was the 
most indefensible and disgraceful part. 
The bulk of the money under the clause 
would go to those who had the most 
already. It was quite touching to see 
how unanimity spread over the benches 
opposite when the question was one of 
giving relief to those who had the most. 
Differences of opinion which were accen- 
tuated when it was an ecclesiastical or 
educational question, disappeared when 
it was a question of dipping into the 
public purse in order to give relief in 
due taxation to those who possessed the 
luxuries of life. It was said that the 
clause was intended to save some poor 
miserable owner from selling his picture. 
If a man were in such a state of poverty 
that he ‘could not pay the duty, how 
could relief from the duty enable him to 
keep the picture? It was certain that 
a man in such circumstances would sell 
the picture. 
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Question put, “That the words of 
Clause 20 down to the word ‘and,’ in 
line 31, stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 213; 
Noes, 82.—(Division List, No. 332.) 
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Mr. DALZIEL said that he did not 
intend to move an Amendment of 
which he had given notice, but he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would give an assurance on the point 
just decided, and adjourn the Debate 
until to-morrow. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said that he understood 
it was the desire of the House to finish 
the Bill that evening. [Cheers and cries 
of “No.” 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
moved to omit from sub-section (1) the 
words :— 
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“not, on the death of such deceased person, 
be aggregated with other property, but shall 
form an estate by itself, and while enjoyed in 
kind by a person not competent to dispose of 
the same, be exempt from Estate Duty, but if it 
is sold, or is in the possession of some person 
who is then competent to dispose of the same, 
shall become liable to Estate Duty,” 


and to the 


words :— 


insert, instead thereof, 


“ On the death of such deceased person be 
valued and aggregated with the other property 
of the deceased person, but shall be exempt from 
Estate Duty while enjoyed in kind by a person 
not competent to dispose of the same, but if it is 
sold, or if it passes into the possession of some 
person who is then competent to dispose of the 
same, it shall become liable to Estate Duty at 
the same rate at which the other property of 
the estate of the deceased person was assessed.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer would, 
the hon. Member said, see that this 
Amendment did not in any way inter- 
fere with the exemption from duty of 
works of art in the Bill, but was intended 
to come in aid of the. Exchequer and to 
prevent the relief which the Bill afforded 
to those works of art from being ex- 
tended to them in a manner he should 
think not anticipated by, and certainly 
not just to the Exchequer. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cited the 
case of an estate of £1,000,000, of which 
£500,000 was in works of art and 
£500,000 in Consols. The effect of the 
Bill in such a case was not only to make 
a present to that estate of £40,000, but, 
in consideration of that present, it would 
make a further present of £5,000 out of 
the duty paid by Consols. That was a 
case so extreme that it would rarely 
arise. There were, however, at this 
moment a large number of estates of 
half-a-million to a million, and the num- 
ber was increasing year by year, which 
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included large collections of works of art, 
which answered to the description in 
the Bill. It was monstrous that those 
estates should have the duty which pro- 
perly devolved upon them under the 
Finance Act of 1894 reduced simply 
because the owners of those valuable 
properties had thought fit to invest a fifth 
or a tenth of their fortunes in works of art 
for which they ought to pay duty at 
the full rate prescribed by the Finance 
Act of 1894. The only plea which 
could be urged against his Amendment 
was the hardship which it was alleged 
would result on small estates. But let 


him point out, in the first place, that the | 


amount of difference on a small estate | 
of £10,000 to £25,000, or £50,000; would | 
be small, and, in the next place, there | 
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sally condemned that an Amendment of 
it would become absolutely necessary. 
The hon. Member opposite had said very 
truly that it would not at all affect the 
people who had got less than £25,000, 
but in those other cases, where a man 
had a picture or historial ornament of 
some kind or other, it was quite enough 
in his opinion, to exempt him from pay- 
ment of that article. To say, however, 
that the possession of that article was to 
affect his taxation upon the whole of the 
rest of his worldly possessions seemed to 
him to be a monstrous exaggeration of 
the principle of this clause. He hoped 
the Government, in the interests of the 
clause itself, would accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 








could not be a farthing difference at all| Richarp Wensster, Isle of Wight) said 
unless the estate was just on the border- | his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
line fixed by the Finance Act of 1894. | the Exchequer had stated, when he was 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was | dealing with the clause itself—as to 
giving away money which he could never _which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 


recover. The large estates did not ask | expressed his sympathy—that, from his 


for it, and he believed they would be the 


first to realise they were not entitled to | 


it. 

Sm W. HARCOURT said it seemed 
to him that the Amendment was a most 
reasonable one. 


As the hon. Member | 
had pointed out, they had already made | 


‘information, he did not think the reduc- 
tion which would result from this clause 
was likely to be a large one, but that if 
it should be shown by experience that 
the great estates would be those which 
would escape duty by virtue of its pro- 
visions, obviously it was a matter that 


the man of great fortune a present of | would have to be considered. He would 
£40,000 in respect of one part of his | respectfully submit that it was not the 
fortune, and as to the rest of his fortune | great estates which would be dealt with 
they proposed to put that on a lower unfairly if this Amendment were not 
scale. A more monstrous injustice than | carried. The right hon. Gentleman 
that it was impossible to conceive, and | opposite was aware that taxation did 
he felt sure that when it came to be; not increase above the 8 per cent. 
understood it would be universally con- upon £1,000,000 and over ; and, there- 
demned. They were now dealing with fore, the suggestion that £30,000 or 





the very wealthy, and the Government 
proposed to give them an exemption 
which could not be defended on the 
ground of the character of the property. 
When they came to deal with the residue 
of the fortunes of those rich men and 


£40,000 or some such sum would go to 
the millionaire if this Amendment were 
|not adopted was, he thought, one which 
would not bear the test of investigation. 
If this Amendment were adopted, not 
only would there be the greatest prac- 





then found they were giving them a/|tical difficulty in working the matter, 
special exemption merely on the ground | but what was, to his mind, much more 
that they had property which was after |important, a great injustice would be 


all, property of luxury, it would be re- | 
garded as one of the most indefensible 
financial propositions it was possible to 
make—a proposition which, when it came 
to be worked out in practice, and when 
it was seen what were the character of 
the fortunes which had enjoyed this ex- 
emption from the taxation which fell 
upon other people, would be so univer- 


Mr. B. L. Cohen. 


done. It was, no doubt, the fact that 
in the case of fortunes between £25,000 
and £50,000 and £75,000, the posses- 
sion of a work of art might change 
the tax from one class to another. 
It would be unjust to put an additional 
tax on a man’s property because of the 
fictitious value added to that property 
by virtue of his possession of a work of 
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art, after the House had already to 
exempt such articles from taxation. The 
Amendment, if adopted, would create 
great difficulty, having regard to the 
decision the House had previously come 
to, and in those circumstances they had 
no right to treat this kind of property as 
taxable for the purposes of aggregation. 
Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said that the Attorney 
General had put forward matters as 
great difficulties which were not difficul- 
ties to anyone but a lawyer. Somat 
The hon. and learned Gentleman ha 
spoken about millionaires, but there was 
some misapprehension as to what a 
millionaire really was. It seemed to be 
supposed that he was a man who 
possessed so many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds ; but that was an error. A 
“ millionaire” did not mean anything of 
the kind. “ Millionaire” was a French 
and not an English word, and it really 
meant a man who had a million francs. 
[ Laughter, and cries of “ Only £40,000.”] 
That was to say £40,000. He and his 
friends would most undoubtedly make it 
their business to get this decision of the 
Government reversed. They would go to 
the country. [Jronical cheers.| What 
were they there for? They had opinions 
and they wished the country to hold the 
same views. They would point to the 
Rothschilds and the Duke of West- 
minster and show what advantages they 
got under this Bill. The Attorney 
General was still more astounding when 
he came to speak about small estates, 
for, he said, if a man had £25,000 in 
Consols or in anything else, and £10,000 
in a picture, it would be cruel to make 
him sell the picture. He thought the 
man would be a perfect fool if he did 
not sell it. He always regarded Charles 
Surface as a most sensible man in selling 
his ancestors. He had no ancestors to 
sell, but if he had he would sell them at 
once. In his opinion in the case cited 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
man ought to pay on the £35,000. His 
blood boiled—{/aughter|—he did not 
know whether it was owing to the intro- 
duction of this Bill or the heat of the 
weather, but his blood really did boil. 
[ Renewed laughter.| He was not using 
a figure of -speech. He was perfectly 
shocked at the way in which, when an 
intelligent Member opposite proposed a 
reasonable Amendment, the Attorney 
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General was put up to defend the Bill 
against his own follower. He congratu- 
lated the hon. Gentleman upon saying 
that nobody opposite wanted to protect 
large estates, he always thought that 
some of them did, but he was glad to 
find that they did not. The Opposition 
wanted justice to be done in regard 
to both large and _ small estates. 
They were not desirous, on his side of 
the House, that the rich man should be 
deprived of his property ; but they were 
desirous that he should pay his fair share 
of taxation. 

*Sirr JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said that the supporters of 
the Amendment seemed to think oniy of 
the interests of the Treasury or of the 
owners, and to forget those of art and 
science. They wished to encourage the 
formation of collections, and he was sure 
that all those who had the interests of 
science and art at heart would thank 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
step he had taken. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES desired to 
point out that the interests of million- 
aires would not be affected by this clause. 
Their estates would pay eight per cent. in 
any case. It did not exempt from taxation 
the kind of property to which it referred ; 
it only postponed the payment of duty 
until the property passed into the hands 
of a person competent to sell it. The 
right hon. Member for West Monmouth- 
shire declared that it was a monstrous 
doctrine that the rate of taxation to 
which a property was to be subject 
should be affected by the possession of a 
picture or other valuable object. And 
yet that doctrine was the foundation of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own Finance 
Act! His sympathies were not on the 
side of the millionaire, but on the side 
of unfortunate people like Mrs. Cox, the 
Herefordshire washerwoman, who had to 
pay £5 on her miserable tumble-down 
cottage, becauseanother cottage wasleftto 
somebody else, and because the value of 
the two cottages taken together was over 
£100. The right hon. Gentleman could 
not logically object to a principle which he 
had himself introduced in an Act of 
Parliament. What was proposed in 
this clause was that certain property 
should be segregated. There was nothing 
new in that proposal, for there were 


at least seven instances of it in 
the Finance Act of 1894. One 
3P 
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instance was the case of property| definitely and finally accepted on both 
given to the nation, and another sides of the House, and it was now 
the case of the Indian pension. It) established as part of our fiscal system. 
was a little late to complain of the As the Leader of the Opposition, 
principle embodied in this clause, and he | when Chancellor of the Exchequer, said, 
could see in the Amendment of the hon. | the difficulties that lay in the way were 
Gentleman a great deal of difficult | of an administrative and practical nature. 
work for the Revenue for which there | The right hon. Gentleman said in Com- 
was no justification. mittee it would be difficult for a man to 
Mr. LEUTY, who spoke amid cries of | make a statement as to the aggregate of 

“ Divide,” said the Government did not|his income. He could not see the diffi- 
caretwostraws about the case of Mrs. Cox ‘culty. Surely there was nothing on 
which was referred to by the hon. Member ‘which a man could have completer 
for King’s Lynn, all they cared for was | information than the amount he received 
the putting down of an Amendment of }every year. Having regard to the 
this character. The right hon. Member prine iple involved and of the acceptance 
for the University of London said that | |in a large measure of that principle, the 
the care on the opposite side of the} House was entitled to know exactly from 
House was for art and science, but what | the right hon. Gentleman whatdifficulties 
had that to do with this Amendment ?| | were in the way of the adoption of that 
It was not a question of exempting the | ‘principle. He hoped the right hon. 
value of these art treasures. The best|Gentleman would not raise any un- 
thing to do with this miserable kind of | necessary difficulty in the way, because 
legislation was to get it out of the way | the reform would be welcomed by the 
as quickly as possible, and then at any | largest section of the taxpayers. He 
rate they would be spared the sight of | had no fault to find with the way the 
members of the well-to-do classes brought | Chancellor of the Exchequer approached 
down to the House from their rides. in | the question when the matter was in 
Hyde Park in the afternoon to parade | 'Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
their fictitious rags in order to obtain| had said there was a good deal to be 
the commiseration :and doles of the House. | said for and against the graduation of 
: |the Income Tax. If there were dis- 
Question put, “That the words ProO-| advantages attending the operation of 
posed to be left out stand part of the | the scheme he would ask the right hon. 


Bill.” | Gentleman to put the advantages against 

The House divided ;—Ayes, 170; | the disadvantages and he would find that 

Noes, 55.—(Division List, No. 333.) ‘the advantages outweighed the  dis- 
| advantages. 

Clause 25,— | *Tur CHANCELLOR of the EX- 


| CHEQUER said that he understood the 
: |hon. Gentleman to move this Amend- 
Income ‘Tax for the year beginning on the | ment in order to raise the question with 


6th day of April one thousand eight hundred | 
and ninety-six, shall be charged at the rate of | ¥ hich it was connected. But if the 
eightpence. | system suggested by the Amendment 


5 |were ado sted, graduation would have 

*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint ;, ve a higher point and be 

Boroughs) moved after werd word | raised to a higher amount in the 
charged” to insert the words— |pound. His great fear in this matter 

‘in the case of incomes under £500 a year at} was that any change of the kind— 
the rate of 4d., between £500 and £750 a year land it would be a great change—in our 
of tie wate of 6d., between £750 and £1,000 a | Income-Tax system ‘would tend to evasion 
inal in regard to the larger incomes. Through 
He observed that the question of the | the law relating to the Death Duties, they 
graduation of the Income Tax was one| were able to obtain a more or less 
which had been frequently before the | correct indication of what a man’s whole 
House in the past few years, and the| property was. But it would be difficult 
importance of the subject was his justifi- | | to ascertain all the sources from which 
cation for now bringing it forward.|the income of a very rich man 
The principle of graduation had been|was derived. He might have money 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 


INCOME TAX.—RATE OF FOR 1896-7. 
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Pinance 


invested in many ways in all parts 
of the world. And although, with 
regard to a _ certain class of invest- 
ments the officers of Inland Revenue 
might trace them, the result would be 
this anomaly—that where a man had all 
his eggs in one basket he would almost 
certainly be taxed at a higher rate than a 
man of the same means whose invest- 
ments were manifold. However, he 
had already undertaken to examine into 
the matter. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid.) thought it was important that 
these matters should be brought up year 
after year, because some day a graduated 
Income Tax must be established. There 
was no reason why the Income Tax | 
should not be collected at the fountain | 
head, from the large companies. If the | 
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section (2) of Clause 26. He drew the 
attention of the House to the change in 
the wording of the Finance Act of 1895 
and of 1894, and of the Income Tax 
Act, and though it might appear at first 
sight that there was an advantage in 
the present form, that advantage dis- 
appeared when they took away the 
allowance of one-eighth which had hither- 
to been enjoyed. The moment that this 
allowance was taken away the beam 
went the other way, and the alteration 
of the Act was not in favour of the tax- 
payer, but against him. He did not 
think it was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment, in changing this well-known 
old established form of words, to doa 
disadvantage to the agricultural tax- 
payer. They had shown their desire to 
consult his welfare during the present 


highest scale of Income Tax was ls.,| Session, but the effect of the alteration 
why not charge all investments at that | was to place him at a disadvantage. He 
rate, and leave it to the individual tax-| asked the Government to let them know 
payer to claim any abatement. This! that night what were the real grounds 
was already done in reference to the|for the alteration in their Finance Act. 
great banking and railway companies. | Land was assessed under Schedule B at 
He hoped the Amendment would be/a higher rate than under Schedule A ; 
pressed to a division. ‘and, if they took the taxation of land 
| under the Bill at one-third of the present 
| assessment under Schedule B, the amount 
| would be higher than the present assess- 
The House divided :—Ayes, 34 ; Noes, | ment of one-third under Schedule A. He 
134—(Division List, No. 334.) |thought the Government could easily 
” ‘meet the difficulty in the way he had 

Clause 26,— | suggested ; but if they did not see their 

| way to do so, he should be content if it 


APPLICATION OF INCOME TAX ACTS. | d that | i d Schedule B 
” ‘ | Was arrange lat land under Schedule 
(1.) Where this or any other Act enacts that | os ; 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 





income tax shall be charged in any year at any | 
rate, there shall be charged, levied, and paid | 
during that year in respect of all property, 
profits, and gains respectively described or com- 
prised in the several Schedules A, B, C, D, and 
E in the Income Tax Act, 1853, the tax at that 
rate: 
for every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount of property, profits, and 
gains chargeable under Schedules A, C, D 
or E in the said Act; and 
for every twenty shillings of one third of the 
annual value of lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, and heritages chargeable under 
Schedule B in the said Act in respect of the 
occupation thereof. 
(2.) The deduction of one-eighth out of the 
duties chargeable under Schedule B shall cease. 


(3.) All enactments relating to income tax 
which are for the time being in force shall 
apply to the duties of income tax from time to 
time granted by any Act, so far as the same are 
consistent with that Act. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham) moved to omit Sub- 





|should be assessed at the same amount 


as the one-third assessment under 
Schedule A. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he could not detain 
the House at that late hour by fully 
explaining the matter in detail—{ “hear, 
hear !”|—but he assured the hon. Mem- 
ber that the clause as it stood was to 
the advantage of the taxpayer. As had 
been stated, an alteration was made in 


1894-5, when his predecessor, at the 


request of a large number of hon. 


Members representing agricultural dis- 
tricts, lowered the rate of the Income 
Tax under Schedule B in England. 
What the Government now proposed to 
do by the clause in question was to place 
all three countries with regard to 
Schedule B on the same footing of 
one-third of the assessment under 
Schedule A, and the proposal would be 
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to the advantage of the payers of Income 
Tax under the former schedule, while 
at the same time the arrangement would 
simplify the law. If the sub-section was 
struck out, the result would be that an 
injustice would be inflicted on Scotland 
and Ireland ; and, in these circumstances, 
he hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed. 


Local Authorities 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 31,— 


LAND TAX.—REMISSION OF LAND TAX IN 
EXCESS OF ONE SHILLING IN THE POUND. 

(1.) The amount assessed in any year in any 
Land Tax parish on account of the unredeemed 
quota of Land Tax charged against that parish 
shall not after the passing of this Act exceed 
the amount which would be produced by a rate 
of one shilling in the pound on the annual value 
of the land in the parish subject to Land Tax, 
and any excess above the said amount shall be 
remitted for that year. 

(2.) Sections one hundred and eighty and one 
hundred and eighty-one of the Land Tax Act, 
1802, shall be construed as if the rate of one 
shilling in the pound on the annual value of the 
land were substituted for the rate of four 
shillings therein mentioned. 


Mr. W. JONES (Carnarvon Arfon), 
on behalf of Mr. Datz1EL, moved to omit | 
Clause 31. | 


Question proposed, “That Clause 31 
stand part of the Bill.” 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER moved, “ That the Debate 
be now adjourned.” 


Debate adjourned till to-morrow. 





LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till to-morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till to- 
morrow. 


UGANDA RAILWAY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MILITARY WORKS [MONEY}. 
Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


(Scotland) Loans Bill. 


To- 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee) deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [u.1.] 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


(No. 2) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Read a Second time, and committed 
to a Standing Committee on Trade, Ete. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


BENEFICES BILL. 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, 


as amended (by the Standing Committee) 


deferred till To-morrow. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
before Two o’clock. 
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Land Law 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 15th July 1896. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he could 
state what course he had decided to 


adopt with reference to the Government | 
Amendments to the Irish Land Bill ? | 





THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour) 


Leeds, Central): The Amendments re-| 
ferred to in the hon. Member's question | 
relate partly to procedure and partly to) 
improvements. As regards procedure, | 
we now propose to withdraw Clauses 13 | 
and 15, and also to accept an Amend-| 
ment now on the Paper in the name of| 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth, | 
to omit Sub-section 14 of Clause 14. As) 
regards improvements, we propose to| 


omit Sub-section 3 of Clause 4, and drop | 


the Amendments now on the Paper. | 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose | 
Burghs): Is the right hon. Gentleman | 
referring to the Bill or to the Amend-| 
ments ? | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, it, 
is to the Bill Iam referring. We drop | 
the Amendments now on the Paper. | 
With reference to the other Government | 
Amendments to Clause 4, it is our) 
intention to move them except the} 
Amendment now on the Paper to omit | 
Sub-section 1 of that clause. In conse- 
quence of the disappearance of Clause 13, | 
this sub-section, dealing with the matters | 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, 
Sir ; that printed form of the clause of 
which I gave notice to the right hon. 
Gentleman included all the Amend- 
ments on the Paper to Clause 4, as it 
would be if the Government Amend- 
ments were accepted. We now propose 
to drop Sub-section 3 of the Bill alto- 
gether, and of course with the sub-section 
will go the Amendments also. In the 
copy which the right hon. Gentleman 
has got, Sub-section 1 of Clause 4 as it 
stands in the Bill was omitted, and that 
will now have to be replaced in conse- 
quence of dropping Clause 13. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked 
whether the Chief Secretary could put 
Clause 4 as altered on the Paper to- 
morrow 4 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I can 
move to omit Clause 4'as it stands, and 
move it in its amended form as a new 
clause. 

Mr. DILLON suggested that Clause 
4 as altered might be printed and sent 
round as a memorandum. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If it can 
be sent round as a separate Parliamen- 
tary Paper, I will send it. 

Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin 
University) asked if it was the intention 
of the Government to put down any 
Amendments in addition to those on the 
Paper? [Laughter from the Opposition. | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cer- 
tainly should not like to bind myself to 
put down no more Amendments. 
| Renewed laughter. | 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to go on with the 
Bill to-morrow ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do not 


ascertained and recorded by the Courts | See any reason why we should not go on 
in fixing fair rents, will have to be| with it to-morrow. There are no Amend- 
retained, but we propose to extend it/| ments of importance to Clauses 2 and 3, 
with greater particularity of detail, as|and I do not think the changes I propose 
recommended by the Select Committee. | are such as to make it necessary for any 
Amendments giving effect to these| Party in the House to reconsider its 
changes will be put down on the Paper | position with a view to putting down 
to-day. | Amendments. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think I) Mr. J. MORLEY: Do I understand 
quite understand what the right hon. that the Government adhere to their 
Gentleman meant with reference to the intention that the Committee stage shall 
I mean as to the| Close to-morrow week ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR replied 
in the affirmative. 


3Q 


reprint of Clause 4. 
form in which he wishes the House to 
consider it. Is that entirely dropped ? 


VOL. XLII. [rourtu SERIES. | 





Public 
PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 


mouthshire, W.), rising amidst Opposi- 
tion cheers, said: Mr. Speaker, to put 
myself in order I ask leave to move the 
adjournment of the House to call atten- 
tion to a question of urgent public im- 
portance—namely, the present condition 
of public business. 

*Mr. SPEAKER, having read the 
Motion as handed to him by the Leader 
of the Opposition, asked whether it was 


the pleasure of the House that leave be | 


given, whereupon the Members on the 
Opposition side of the House rose en 


masse, 


The pleasure of the House having 
been thus signified, 


Sr W. HARCOURT, amidst 
renewed Opposition cheers, moved, 
‘*That this House do now adjourn.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman said: Sir, 
I cannot attempt to thread the 
labyrinth of the statement just made by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. It is 


evidently one that requires careful con- | 


sideration as to the effect of the Amend- 
ments which have been proposed and 
withdrawn, and the Amendments which, 
having been withdrawn, have been 
modified, and their effect on the Bill. 
It would not be possible, even if in 
order, to discuss those proposals at the 
present time ; but I do think the House 
is concerned to ask what is going to be 
the course of public business now, when 
we are within a month of the time at 


which it is stated that Parliament is to | 


be prorogued. That must mainly depend 
on the intentions of the Government 


with reference to the Trish Land Bill. ' 


Everybody knows it is a Bill of great 
complexity, which I do not propose now 
to enter into. But it is a Bill which, 
clearly, if it is to be discussed, as it 
should be, must take considerable time. 
The practical question I want to ask is, 


‘* What do the Government intend to do | 


with reference to the Irish Land Bill ?”’ 
[Cheers.| We are told that four days 
only are to be devoted to the Committee 
stage. 
weeks ago. A great deal has happened 
since. I am not the person who am 
disposed to pay much attention to the 
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|rumours of the Lobby or the Press, and 


That statement was made some | 
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Business. 


I will say nothing on the subject. But 
‘it is plain that the Bill, for some reason 
,or other, has undergone considerable 
‘transformation. I do not know whether 
that transformation is for good or evil. 
I do not propose to discuss that now. 
It has always been the practice, when 
the Government found it necessary to 
make serious alterations in their prin- 
cipal Measures or Programmes for the 
Session that the House should have 
information as to the changes and the 
causes that have led to them. What 
T ask is that the Government should be 
'frank with the House in the matter and 
‘tell us—if they know—{/aughter |—how 
they stand with reference to the Bill, 
'with regard to the various sections and 
interests concerned in the progress of 
the Bill, and what opinion they have 
formed with reference to their relations 
to the parties interested in this Bill as 
affecting the principle of its proceedings. 
There is one thing I hope will not be 
| followed—an example which I hope will 
not become a precedent—the example of 
a Bill of great importance to which, 
first a fortnight was devoted, then a 
week, and then the Bill was abandoned. 
The worst of all things with reference to 
the Bill is that we should devote a week 
|—a fourth part of the time that still 
remains of the Session—to the discussion 
of a Bill which there is no probability 
that we shall proceed to an issue upon. 
That is really the question I desire to 
| put to the Government on this matter. 
| Everybody knows that we are at this 
time approaching the end of the Session. 
There is a great deal of Supply still to 
be taken. I am perfectly well aware 
\that there is a guillotine which may 
ishorten the business of Supply. But I 
think the time has come when the House 
ought to be informed what are the real 
intentions‘of the Government. A ques- 
| tion was asked by the hon. and learned 
| Member for Dublin University, whether 
‘there would be more Amendments—a 
most pertinent question, because we 
never know what a day may bring forth 
on this Bill or any other. Never since 
the days of Proteus and his seal has there 
been anything like the present Govern- 
ment and their principal Measures. If 





| you seize them in one form they appear 
in another, and it is very material with 
|reference to the conduct of the business 
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The Irish Nationalist Party were 


Business. 


clear understanding with the Govern- | entitled to complain of the action of the 
ment as to what is to take place during Government from the outset in reference 


the next four weeks, which will con- 
clude the Session. I think I have made 
this Motion for the adjournment for the 
first time in my life, but I make it 
because I think this is an occasion upon 
which we ought to have some explana- 
tion from the Government, and an 
explanation on which the House should 
express its opinion. I do not desire to 
raise questions of detail now, but I hope 
that on this Motion the Government will 
come forward and tell us what their real 
intentions are, that we may not be left 
in the condition of suspense in which we 
have been for many weeks on the subject 
of the Bill ; and that we shall be told in 
a straightforward manner whether the 
Government do or do not intend to press 
this Bill; whether we have had their 
last words in the form of Amendments 
and changes in the Bill ; whether in its 
present form they will proceed with it ; 
how they intend to proceed with it ; 
and what time they are prepared to 
devote to it. I think these are fair 
questions to ask the Government. We 
ought now to have some declaration 
from them how they mean to dispose of 
the time that has yet to elapse before 
the prorogation, and it is for that 
reason, Sir, that I have put into your 
hands the Motion for the adjournment 
of the House. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. DILLON, in  seconding the 
Motion, said that on no occasion in 
recent times was a Motion of the kind 
more justified. It gave to the Irish 
Nationalist Members an opportunity of 
asking the Government to define their 
position once for all in reference to the 
Trish Land Bill, and the Government an 
opportunity, of which he hoped they 
would avail themselves, to inform the 


to this Bill. It was a Bill of such mag- 
nitude and complexity that it required 
a speech of three-and-a-half hours from 


‘the Chief Secretary to explain it, and 
‘shortly after the Second Reading, with- 


out a shadow of justification or excuse, 


'so far as he had been able to ascertain, the 


House and Irish public opinion—which , 


was extremely disturbed—what it was 
they really proposed to do in reference 
to the Irish Land Bill. He had taken 
the trouble to inform himself carefully 
as to the condition of public feeling in 
Ireland, and the feeling in the House on 
the attitude of the Government and their 
management of the Bill. _‘In all his ex- 
perience in the House he had _ never 
known any great Government Measure, 
introduced as a measure of first-class 


| 


importance, to he dealt with as this had | 


Leader of the House declared, in refer- 
ence to the Bill which this strong 
Government had introduced, that its 
fate was hanging in the balance. 
That statement was made long before 
the recent negotiations had begun, and 
for it the Leader of the House did not 
give a shred ora shadow of a reason. The 
Government also availed themselves of 
every conceivable excuse and device to 
postpone the consideration of the Bill 
until the end of the Session, when they 
knew that no adequate discussion could 
take place. [Cheers.| Even when the 
Education Bill was dropped, and the 
way was clear, the Government, un- 
heeding the appeals of the Irish Mem- 
bers, did not do that which was mani- 
festly within their power to do—namely, 
to proceed immediately with the con- 
sideration of the Land Bill. [Cheers. | 
It was perfectly astonishing the number 
of Bills that were placed in front of the 
Land Bill for the apparent purpose of 
delaying its consideration. [Cheers. | 
The long list of Measures included the 
Naval Works Bill, the Cattle Diseases 
Bill, the English Rating Bill, the Scotc) 
Rating Bill, the Education Bill, the 
Military Manceuvres Bill, the Finance 
Bill, the Light Railways Bill, the Mines 
Bill, the Conciliation (Trades Disputes) 
Bill, the Locomotives on Roads Bill. 
and the Uganda Railway Resolution, 
not one of which could for a single 
moment be placed in comparison with 
the Irish Land Bill from the point of 
view of importance or urgency—{Jin- 
isterial laughter and Nationalist cheers |— 
and, therefore, in the minds of the Irish 
people—he was speaking now on behalf 
of Unionists as well as of Nationalists— 
[cheers|—there grew up, week by week, 
the suspicion that the real object of the 
Government was to drop the Bill or 
allow it to be destroyed by the House of 
Lords at the end of the Session. 
[Cheers.| The Irish Party had also 


grave and solid ground for complaint in 


3Q2 
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Public 


regard to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards their own Amendments. 
It was not the custom for a Government 
—so far as he was acquainted with the 
practices of the House—to be continually 
changing in vital details their attitude 
towards a great Measure up to the very 
eve of the Committee of the Bill. 
Shortly after the Second Reading of the 
Bill the Government were asked to put 
down their Amendments in order to give 
the Irish Members and the Irish consti- 
tuencies—who had the right to a voice in 
the matter—the opportunity of consider- 
ing the bearings of those Amendments 
and making up their minds in relation 
to them. The Government recognised 
the justice of that demand, and accord- 
ingly put their Amendments upon the 
Notice Paper many weeks ago, and the 
Trish Party were then under the impres- 
sion that they at last knew what the 
intentions of the Government really 
were. They had been told time after 


ruled by a strong Unionist Government 


{COMMONS} 





| | Cheers. | 
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Cotone. SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): There is no foundation whatever 
for that statement. (Ministerial cheers. | 

Mr. DILLON said that the Irish 
Members did not at first place any 
credence in those rumours. They re- 
fused to believe that the Government 


Business, 


would go behind the back of the House 
,of Commons and enter 


into a fresh 
treaty with the Irish landlord party 
But, as events showed, the 
rumour was well founded. The Govern- 
ment, with all their strength, were not 
strong enough to act independently of 
the Irish landlords. They had to yield 
to the landlords, and it was only after 
repeated pressure in the way of questions 
from the Irish Benches that the Chief 
Secretary announced he would place his 
fresh Amendments upon the Paper. 


'Then fresh rumours began to be circu- 
lated as to another departure on the part 


of the Government ; and, true enough, 


'those .fresh Amendments, which had 
time that one of the advantages of being | 


been placed upon the Paper after weeks 
of consultation, were in great part about 


was that that Government would hold|to be withdrawn. [Cheers.] If they 
the scales evenly as between landlord|could accept that declaration of the 
and tenant, and that they would not| Government as final, it would bring 
allow themselves to be influenced by any| them back practically to the position 
inducements or threats. But the action | which existed on the Second Reading of 
of the Government in regard to the Land/the Bill. But the Government, by 
Bill showed the fallacy of that statement. | putting these new Amendments on 
About a fortnight ago rumours about the Paper, had given a most dangerous 
the Bill of the most incredible character lead to the House of Lords. [Cheers. | 
began to circulate in the Lobby. The|The Government had practically said to 
Leader of the Opposition declared that |the House of Lords, ‘‘ This represents 
it was not his custom to attach credence | our mind ; and had it not been for cer- 
to the rumours of the Lobby ; but he|tain influences which are now well 
found that Lobby rumours had generally | known, we should have proceeded with 
good foundation, and in this case they | those Amendments.’’ [Cheers.] What 
turned out to be only too true. The | guarantee was there that even if the Bill 
rumours were that the Government was | was passed in the condition it was in on 
in constant communication with the) the Second Reading, with the Amend- 
landlord caucus, presided over or largely| ments of the Irish Party rejected— 
influenced by the hon. Member for South | when, of course, it could not settle the 
Hunts (Mr. Smith-Barry), and that, as | land question or satisfy the Irish people 
the result of those communications, fresh |—what guarantee was there that the 
Government Amendments were to be| House of Lords, reading the mind of the 
put upon the Paper which would to a! stronger section of the Cabinet, with 
large extent disarm the hostility of the | whom they were more closely identified 
landlords. It was also rumoured—he|and whom they liked best—({cheers|— 


did not know with what degree of truth| would not come to the rescue of the 
—that Lord Lansdowne, a Member of | landlord class and introduce the Amend- 
the Cabinet, was a party to these com-| ments which the Government had been 
munications, and even took part in the 
deliberations 
[ Cheers. | 


Mr. Dillon. 


‘compelled to drop? [Cheers.] The in- 


the landlord party. | fluence of the Irish landlords in the 
|House of Lords was supreme, as the 


of 
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experience of {the past showed ; and 
he found the Daily Express — which 
spoke the minds of the Irish landlords— 
declaring that if the Government did not 


Public 
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turbed. If the Bill was lost through the 
action of the Government, Unionist 
| Ulster would unite with Nationalist 


'Ireland to wrench from the Government 


persist in their Amendments—if, as it|an infinitely better Bill next year. 
said, the Chief Secretary slaughtered his|{Cheers.] The Chief Secretary had said 


own offspring—the House of Lords, for 
its own honour and dignity, would be 
bound to amend the Bill. [Cheers. ] 
That was a very good index of the 
temper of the men who would control 
the action of the House of Lords, and 
the putting of these Amendments on 
the Paper by the Government was an 
act which could not be undone. He did 
not think that the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone need trouble himself about 
the opinion of the Irish landlords. In 
any stand which he might make on 
behalf of the tenants he would have such 
a weight of Irish opinion at his back that 
he might disregard such attacks. 
[Cheers.| The Opposition were entitled 
to ask the Government what they finally 
proposed to do with regard to this Bill 
—first, during its passage through the 
House ; and, secondly, as to the con- 
dition in which they would accept it 
when it had passed the House of Lords. 
[Cheers.| They might regard him as a 
hostile critic; but the conduct of 
business, and especially in relation to 
the Trish Land Bill, was criticised prin- 
cipally by Unionists. The opinion of 
their supporters in Great Britain was 
summed up in the following words :— 


“The concessions in the first instance to the 
views of the tenants, then in some measure to 
those of the landlords, and, lastly, to those of 
the tenants again with regard to the improve- 
ments clause, may be capable one by one of 
argumentative defence; but the Government 
will find it impossible to justify their shifting 
policy without admitting, what is too obviously 
true, that they did not thoroughly understand 
the question when they undertook to solve it. 
Whether they thoroughly understand it now 
may be doubted.” 


[Cheers.| That was the verdict of The 
Times—|renewed cheers|—and he be- 
lieved that it would be the verdict of all 
England and Ireland before the Bill was 
done with. He firmly believed that the 
placing of the last Amendments on the 
Paper, by which the inner mind of the 
Government was revealed, would in all 
prokability be the death of the Bill. As 
it originally stood it was a bad Bill ; 
and, therefore, whatever its fate might 
be, his mind would be but little dis- 


that he desired to have a little time 
before making a statement, in order to 
ascertain the views of Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman had taken no step what- 
ever in that direction. No communica- 
tion had reached him since those words 
were used. But the very well-informed, 
the sometimes too well-informed—Lobby 
correspondent of Zhe Times, writing of 
the last Amendments, said :— 


“These Amendments were drawn up after 
consultation with Mr. Carson and others, and 
although they stopped far short of the landlords’ 
demands, they were calculated to minimise 
opposition from the Unionist side of the House.” 


But there was no consultation with the 
representatives of the tenants. [Cheers. ] 
No attempt was made to minimise their 
opposition or to secure their support. 
|The landlords, by threatening opposi- 
| tion, had made their views felt ; but the 
views of the tenants’ representatives had 
been ignominiously rejected whenever 
|they had been put forward ; and he 
washed his hands of any further respon- 
sibility for the Bill. | Cheers. | 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
rHe COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.) who was received 
with cheers, said : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the Opposition has 
taken a course which he admits to be 
unusual, in order to ask the Govern- 
ment questions with regard to the course 
of public business. Of course, I do. not 
presume to criticise the action of the 
right hon. Gentleman, for which, no 
doubt, he had good reasons. But, at 
the same time, he will admit that it is 
unfortunate that my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House is temporarily 
detained by indisposition, and is not able 
to be in his place to give the full reply 
which he would have desired to give to 
the observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In his absence, it is, of course, 
quite impossible for me to make any 
general statement as to the course of 
public business ; although, no doubt, my 
right hon. Friend will do so when he is 
again in his place. But, with reference 
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to one of the remarks of the right hon. | hear 


{COMMONS} 
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When this Bill was _ intro- 


i) 


Gentleman, I think he is mistaken in | duced into the House, it was accompanied 
the very doleful view he takes of the| with a statement, in view of the work 
present state of Government business. | which the Government had undertaken, 
On the whole, we have good reason to|that it could not pass in the present 


believe that the work which we have set 
ourselves to do, apart from the Irish 
Land Bill, will be accomplished by the 
time which has always been named as 
the probable termination of the Session. 
And in regard to Supply, which the right 
hon. Gentleman says is in a backward 
state, I venture to differ from him. 
[Cheers.| I say, on the contrary, that 
Supply has never, since I have been in 
the House at least, been in so forward a 
state as it is to-day. [Cheers.| As the 
right hon. Gentleman knows, we have 


Session unless as a practically non-con- 
tentious Bill. It is quite true that the 


‘hon. Gentleman opposite, speaking for 


the Irish Members, said that this de- 
claration put them in a bad position ; 
and that it was an indignity to Ireland 


|that a Measure of this kind should be 


still a number of days for Supply, accord- | 


ing to the arrangement made by the new 
Rule ; and, in addition, the Government 
have it in their power to offer three more 
days, if additional days should be neces- 
sary. IJ cannot help thinking—and the 
House generally will agree with me— 
that the operation of this new Rule has 
completely borne out the favourable an- 
ticipations which were expressed by my 
right hon. Friend in introducing it. 
[Cheers.| As my right hon. Friend ex- 
plained, it is not a rule which gives any 
advantage whatever to the Government 
of the day. It was not intended to give 


the Government more time for public | 


business, but to maintain the dignity 
of the House and the character of its 
discussions by allowing Supply to be 
properly discussed in the earlier part of 
the Session. That prediction has been 
fully borne out ; and if the Rule should be 
moved again in another Session, I think 
that there will be very little opposition 
to it in any quarter of the House. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The main object with 
which the Motion before the House has 
been made is to obtain from the Govern- 
ment what the right hon. Gentleman has 
called ‘‘a frank and straightforward 


statement ’’ with regard to the Irish | 
Land Bill. I do not admit for a moment | 


that the course of the Government in 
regard to this Bill has not been abso- 


lutely frank and straightforward from | 


the first. [ Opposition 
Ministerial cheers.| Ihave nothing to 
add to what has already been said ; I 


laughter and | 


have only to repeat it, and make per- | 


fectly clear what has been and is now the 
intention of the Government. 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


| way to treat this matter. 
| ‘‘ Hear, | the Government has been to secure the 


put in the second place. The right hon. 
Gentleman and the Opposition generally 
are always taunting us with having made 
pledges at the General Election which 
we are not fulfilling. I do not think 
there is the slightest foundation for that 
charge. |[Jronical laughter and cheers. | 
When the Session closes we shall be able 
to go to our constituents and point to the 
number of promises which we have 
already fulfilled. But one of the pledges 
which wegaveto our constituents was this 
—that, as far as we were concerned at 
any rate, we did not propose that the 
whole of the time of Parliament should be 


| monopolised, as it had been in the past, 


by Irish business. [ Loud cheers.| We 
intended to claim for the predominant 


| partner a little more of the public time. 


So that when we stated that this Bill 
was introduced conditionally, we only 
fulfilled the promises which we had made 
before the General Election. | What 
happened upon the introduction of the 
Bill? Of course, no one pretends that 
a Bill touching a subject of such enor- 
mous ccmplexity, dealing with a vast 
number of highly technical matters, and 
involving legal questions of the highest 
importance, can be introduced by any 
Government in a perfect form. It must 
be open to Amendments from both sides 
of the House ; and the Government have 
sought consistently, since the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, to try and bring the 





parties together—| ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and 
cries of ‘‘ No.’’ |—and to secure com- 
mon ground by mutual concession. The 


hon. Member for East Mayo has men- 
tioned to the House the fact that there 
have been a great number of Lobby 
rumours ; but the only one to which 
the hon. Member definitely made allu- 
sion turns out to be absolutely without 
foundation. [Cheers.| That is not the 
The object of 
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When ‘it became necessary 


reasonable discussion ; and in order to} to define procedure, the Government, 
do so, and to secure the ground, they | no doubt, failed to meet the views, on 
have been willing to make any concession | the one hand, of the Trish landlords, and 


which, 
principles of the Bill, 
effect of decreasing discussion. 


The hon. 


Member for East Mayo seems to think | the Government done ? 


that it is a crime on the part of this | 
Government to have taken any notice at) 
all of the interests of the persons who at 


| 
| 


without affecting the general | also those of the Party which the hon. 
would have the Member for East Mayo 


represents. 
Under these circumstances, what have 
What we said 
was, that if we can go on with the Bill 
we are willing to drop the clause, and 


the only result of dropping the clause 


this moment are the owners of the land | will be that we shall not be able to make 


in Ireland. 
tion is that ! 


| Cheer 8. ] 


may be 

dealing with his property, 

have a right to understand what his | 
views are. [Cheers.| It is perfectly | 


true that on some points which we did 
not believe to be of considerable import- 
ance, Amendments were proposed which 
would have had the effect to some ex- 
tent of limiting the opposition, Although 
the hon. Member said no communica- 
tions were held with himself or his 
Party, I must point out that my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary is 
always open to receive any communica- 
tion which they wer be able to make to 
him—{ ‘‘ Oh he |—and that, quite inde- 
pende aly of that, there are means of 


knowing what the views of hon. Mem- 
bers are. Moreover, the-hon. Gentle- 


man is not reticent in expressing his 
views—|laughter|—and every effort has 
been made, as I have said, to meet his 
views, far they appeared to be 
reasonable. Al] this talk about changes 
in the Bill, when examined, only amounts 
to this—that the necessary negotiations 
which are going on, in order to see whe- 
ther it would be possible to shorten dis- 
cussion, have resulted in the proposal of 
Amendments with that object, which 
the Government put forward, not because 
they attached undue importance to them, 
but in the hope that they would have 
the effect which was desired. What are 
the changes which have been proposed ? 
There is a clause in the Bill which deals 
with procedure. The whole object of 
that clause is to cheapen procedure, for 
the benefit of both landlord and tenant 

-for the benefit, in short, of everybody 
except the legal profession—{ laughter |— 
and I observe with some amusement that 
this clause has received the strenuous 
opposition of the Incorporated Law 
Society. That is something in its favour. 


so as 





What a monstrous proposi- | the improvement we thought to make, 
The landlord | and we will leave procedure as it is; 
a very bad man ; but, as we are | land as that procedure has been on the 
surely we | | whole 


fairly satisfactory, the change 
made is not in any way a change in 
principle—it is only the abandonment of 
a hope we at one time entertained. 
That is the principal Amendment, and 
the effect of dropping it is, of course, to 
lighten the Bill, because this clause, 
whatever its importance, at all events 
would have required a great deal of dis- 
cussion. We have therefore materially 
shortened the time necessary for the dis- 
cussion of the Bill. There is also another 
change—the omission of a sub-section in 
Clause 4 ; and when I have stated those 
two Amendments, I have practically 
stated the whole Amendments which 
have been placed before the House. I 
agree with the Leader of the Opposition 
that it is not desirable, in the interests 
of public business, of the Government, 
or of the House, that we should give five 
days to this B ill and then find that it is 
either rejected by those for whose benefit 
it was introduced, or, if not rejected, 
practically talked out. Therefore it is 
important to know the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and we have 
endeavoured to acquaint ourselves with 
those views. What is the position of 


the hon. Member for East Mayo? It is 
absolutely inconsistent. In the first 


place, he tells us that the Bill will be 
lost in consequence of the Amendments 
which we placed upon the Paper and 
have now withdrawn. [Nationalist 
cheers.| Very good. That 1s one state- 
ment. But be fore the Amendments were 
put upon the Paper, before they were 
withdrawn, before the Bill was lost in 
consequence of those Amendments, what 
was the hon. Gentleman’s view of the 
Bill as originally.introduced ? He spoke 
in Ireland on June 3rd, and he then de- 
nounced the Bill asa ‘‘ rotten sham, 
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and fraudulent Land Bill.’’ 
ter and Nationalist cheers.| Let there 
be no misunderstanding. If that is the 
view of the hon. 
Friends the Bill is gone. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ and laughter.) We are per- 
fectly willing to withdraw the Bill— 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]—and the _responsi- 
bility will rest with the hon. Member— 





[‘‘ Oh, oh !’’?]—and he cannot get out! 


of it by saying he has changed his mind 
since the Bill was introduced, or that 
the Amendments had anything to do 
with his decision, because I have shown 
that his statement was prior to the in- 
troduction of these Amendments. The 
Government have been perfectly con- 
sistent with what they said in introduc- 
ing the Bill. In introducing the Bill we 
said we can only go on with it in the 
present Session if it is substantially a 
non-contentious Bill. If, however, it is 
to be treated asa ‘‘ rotten, sham, and 
fraudulent ’’ Bill, of course it is not non- 
contentious, and it will be quite impos- 
sible in what remains of the Session to 
carry it through. I charge the hon. 
Member with another inconsistency. 
What did he say in this House? He 
urged the Government again and again 
to bring this Bill forward, and he pressed 
us to do so on the ground stated by him, 
that although it was a complicated Bill, 
and although the Irish Members would 
desire to state their views in regard to 
it, still the Committee would only take 
three days. The Government met him 
at once by saying that if so they would 
give him four days. [Cheers.| If the 
hon. Member is willing to repeat now 
what he said then—that he desired that 
the Bill should pass through Committee, 
and that the stage will not take more 
than the three or four days which the 
Government offer—then, of course, there 
is absolutely no reason why the Bill 
should not be placed upon the Statute- 
book this Session. I venture to say 
there is no ground whatever for any 
charge of vacillation or change of inten- 
tion on the part of the Government. 
The intention of the Government was 
frankly and clearly stated on the intro- 
duction of the Bill, and we have never 
varied from it in the slightest degree. 
The fate of the Bill has always been in 
the hands of hon. Members opposite. 
It is not likely at this period of the Ses- 
sion that we are going to press forward 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


{COMMONS} 


| Laugh- | the Bill if the Irish Members are hostile 
|and adopt the view which was expressed 


Member and _ his) 
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by the hon. Member for East Mayo. I 
still hope and believe that this Bill, 
whether it be perfect or not—nothing is 
final in Ireland—{laughter|—is at all 
events a Bill which will confer great 
benefits upon the Irish tenantry. The 
hon. Gentleman thought it necessary to 
refer to Lobby rumours, in order to 
make a taunt against my hon. Friend the 
Member for Tyrone. Well, my hon. 
Friend supported the Bill as it was 


originally brought in. [ Mr. T. W. 
Russett: ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Bill 


is now practically reduced again to the 
form in which it was brought in— 
[ironical cheers|—and in the form in 
which it was practically supported by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo when 
he promised that three days would be 
sufficient for its discussion. 

Mr. J. DILLON : Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
the hon. Member for Tyrone accepted 
the Bill as a full settlement of the 
question ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I never 
said anything of the kind. [ say this— 
that my hon. Friend accepted it as a 
great boon and benefit to the tenantry 
of Ireland, and whether he considered it 
final or not, whether it. went as far as 


he would go or not. [Mr. T. W. 
Russet: ‘‘T said it did not.’’| 
[Nationalist cheers. 

Mr. J. DILLON: Does the right 


hon. Gentleman think it will be final ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That is 
rather an absurd interrogation, because 
I have just said nothing is final in Ire- 
land. As I say, this is an honest at- 
tempt to meet the situation, and it is a 
Bill which confers enormous advantages 
upon the Irish tenants. If, now, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite’ choose to throw it 
over by refusing to discuss it in a reason- 
able time, I conclude as I began, by say- 
ing that the whole responsibility must 
rest upon his shoulders. [Cheers | 

Mr. MORLEY : I think the House 
must have listened to the ingenious 
and fairly skilful statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman with some amazement. 
The right hon. Gentleman says, and says 
truly, that the Government from the 
first announced that, if this Bill was to 
be a contentious Measure, they would 
not be able to proceed with it. Surely 
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my right hon. Friend is familiar enough 
with Irish affairs in this House to know 
that the idea of dreaming that any Irish 
Land Bill could be non-contentious is 
absurd. { Cheers. | 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Three 
days. 
Mr. MORLEY: It will not do for 


my right hon. Friend to refer to state- 
ments made in this quarter or in that. 
[Ironical cheers.| Surely, the Govern- 
ment have some small responsibility ! 
[Cheers.| My right hon. Friend says 
that the Government took all means at 
their disposal to ascertain the views of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
though, so far as I know, they took no 
means whatever. Are we to understand, 
then, that the Government themselves 
entered upon this great question and 
propounded this great Measure without 
any views of their own? [Cheers.] The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary has, I know, devoted immense 
Jabour and pains, conscientious pains, 
in working out the best solution of all 
the intricacies and difficulties of the 
Irish land problem, and I for one have 
entire confidence in his equity and the 
earnestness of his desire to see this 
Measure passed into Jaw.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] But the Chief Secretary is 
not in the Cabinet, and we cannot con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact that there 
are forces in the Cabinet—men like Lord 
Lansdowne, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Lord Ashbourne—-who are directly 
and powerfully interested in this ques- 
tion. The Irish Executive is, in fact, 
powerless in the Cabinet so far as 
direct representation is concerned. 
The Irish landlords are represented 
in the Cabinet, and they are repre- 
sented in the House of Lords The 
natural representative of the Executive, 
as T gather from his utterances and from 
the structure of the Bill itself, would be 
the Chief Secretary, but the Chief Secre- 
tary is not there to fight for his own 
proposals. The Secretary of State has 
referred to the proposals which were 
circulated last Friday, and which no 
doubt have transformed the Bill in its 
most important and organic part. My 
right hon. Friend knows a good deal 
about the Irisli land question, or did, 
and I know something about it, too. I 
assure him that those changes which 
were put on the Paper last Friday did 
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transform the Bill in that portion of it 
which the Irish tenants, Unionist and 
Nationalist, have most dearly at heart 
—the improvement clauses. My right 
hon. Friend says that they abandoned 
those changes announced last Friday in 
order to meet the views of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo and his friends. 
I submit, with all respect to the right 
hon. Gentleman, that this is a very 
inaccurate statement. [Cheers.] Unless 
Lobby rumours are less veracious than 
usual, those changes, having been intro- 
duced by hon. Gentlemen opposite, were 
abandoned, not to please the representa- 
tives of Ireland who sit on this side 
below the Gangway, but to please the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
[Cheers.| I can quite understand the 
anxiety of the Government to satisfy the 
claims of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, because he speaks not for himself 
alone, but for those in Ireland who are 
the warmest among the general sup- 
porters of the Government in Ireland, 
and to sacrifice whose interest would be 
the most damaging blow that they could 
inflict upon themselves. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’ | 
The position of the Government from 
the very first has been an untenable 
position. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, whose absence we regret, said last 
year, in the discussion upon the Bill 
which I introduced on behalf of the 
Government of the day— 


Business. 


“ T have always recognised that some Bill was 
absolutely necessary, or, if not absolutely 
necessary, was desirable,” 


and that it was the duty of any Govern- 
ment to attempt to deal with those 
necessary questions which cropped up on 
the eve of the expiry of the first statu- 
tory term. [Cheers.| Here, then, is the 
First Lord of the Treasury admitting 
that a Bill dealing with Irish land is 
necessary, or, if not necessary, that it 
was profoundly desirable ; and my right 
hon. Friend now gets up and says on 
behalf of the Government that the Gov- 
ernment are pretty neutral, pretty 
indifferent, and that it must rest with 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
[Laughter and cheers.| This is a 
Measure which either ought not to have 
been brought in at all or it ought to be 
persisted in to the end. Irish land has 
not for the first time, and not for the 
last, engaged the attention of the House. 
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The quantity of time left for the discus- 
sion of this Bill in Committee really 
reduces that discussion to a perfect farce. 
[Cheers.] There I shall have with me 
the sympathy of hon. Gentlemen below 


the Gangway —the hon. Members for! 


Dublin University and South Hunts— 
and they will all feel, as IT do and as we 
do, that to introduce a Bill dealing first 
of all with the property of the landlord 
—which I agree with my right hon. 
Friend in thinking is deserving of as 
much protection within legitimate limits 
as any other kind of property—is no 
light matter. You have also to protect 
the rights of the tenant, and another 
person whose rights are at stake is the 
British taxpayer. [Cheers.| Last year, 
in connection with the Bill which I 
introduced there were only 16 clauses, 
dealing only with tenure, but not 
touching purchase ; and we had three 
full days to the discussion of the Second 
Reading. Here is a Bill, however, with 
44 clauses, which deals not only with 
tenure, but opens up the questions con- 
nected with the failure of the Purchase 
Act of 1891; and the Second Reading 
of this Bill is disposed of in less than one 
sitting. It was finished by agreement I 
admit—and I make no complaint of 
that—by half-past 10 o’clock, and then 
there was a discussion as to whether it 


should be referred to a Grand Committee | 


or not. I warned the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the House that it was 
impossible to suppose this Bill could go 
through without the fullest discussion. 
It is absurd, and I think my right hon. 
Friend must feel that it is rather absurd, 
to suppose that a Bill dealing in this 
way with property, with intricate points 
of law, with the finance of the Purchase 
Act, is to be treated as non-controversial 
and to be run through the House as if 
it were a simple Bill like the Rating 
Bill. [ZLaughter.| My view of the Bill 
has not been that of my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Mayo. I have 
always said about this Bill—and the 
Chief Secretary will agree—that I 
thought the Bill fell far short of what 
the situation required. I thought it 








absolutely well-intentioned and going a 
considerable way in the direction of our 
Bill of last year ; yet, with Amendments 
on either side which might be introduced 
in Committee, the Bill would be a valu- 
able acquisition for the Irish tenant. 


Mr, Morley. 


{COMMONS} 
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[Cheers.| That has been my view. I 
should like now to see this Bill carried, 
of course with amendment ; but I will 
resist altogether the carrying of this Bill 
without discussion. It is absurd to say 
that you can compress the discussion in 
Committee so as to end on the fifth day. 
The clauses bristle with technicalities, 
and it is the inattention to technicalities 
which has landed Ireland in all her 
trouble. There is no subject which re- 
quires a closer, more narrow, and more 
persistent attention than an Irish Land 
Bill ; and, therefore, it is absurd to say 
that a great Code of this kind, dealing 
with tenure, reconstructing the system 
of purchase, can all be discussed in four 
more sittings. This is to reduce discus- 
sion to a farce, and if the Bill were to 
pass without that discussion it would be 
only to make it more certain that, either 
next year or two or three years after- 
wards, we should have to bring in a Bill 
to repair the defects. [Cheers.] We 
were told that this was a Government, 
unlike other unfortunate Governments, 
independent of sections and groups. 
There is the group of the hon. Member 
for North Armagh ; there is the South 
Tyrone group; there is the ordinary 
Conservative body, who will vote solid 
on Irish questions without showing any 
particular interest as to the points at 
issue. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’ and cheers.) We 
shall see when we go into Committee on 
the Bill what the attendance of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite is and what is the 
sign of interest on the part of the 
ordinary Member ; and then there is the 
group of the hon. Member for Stoke, 
who has put an Amendment down to 
this effect :— 


Business. 


“Tn view of a large number of questions 
affecting the whole of the United Kingdom in 
which legislation is ernestly desired, such as 
Poor Laws and old-age pensions, this House 
declines to proceed further with Irish land 
legislation.” 


[Laughter.| I implore the Government 
to make up their minds whether an Irish 
Land Bill is or is not necessary, then to 
make up their minds what kind of Irish 
Land Bill is necessary, and then to 
proceed with it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that in his judgment and in 
that of the Government the time has 
come for the predominant partner who 
has the first and main call on the time 
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of the House. That declaration of my 
right hon, Friend is wholly inconsistent 
with the language of the Unionist Party 
at the elections in England, and especially 
in Ulster and Ireland generally. We 
were then assured that the Union could 
only be maintained by proving that this 
House was able to do that for Ireland 
which was necessary. [Cheers.| On that 
fundamental declaration more than any | 
other the strength and the majority of | 
the Government rests, but that declara- 
tion is cast to the winds. So far as 
Party interests are concerned, the ruin 
of this Bill will do us no harm. It will 
do us no harm in Ireland or in England ; 
but I have had the honour of occupying 
the situation of the Chief Secretary, and 
in my view those are ill-advised in the 
interests of the well-being of Ireland 
itself who do not take a very different 
line with regard to this Bill from that 
which was taken by my right hon. 
Friend. [| Cheers. | 

*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that the House was 
engaged in trying to throw on one side 
or the other responsibility for the loss 
of the Irish Land Bill. Everyone in 
the Lobbies, whether Irish landlord, 
ordinary Conservative, or Nationalist, 
who knew anything about the Bill, be- 
lieved it to be de: ad, and that there was 
no chance of passing it into law during 
the present Session. He, therefore, 
appealed to the House on behalf of the 
other Measures which it had to con- 
sider. If it was the case, as he firmly 
believed, that it was impossible, owing to 
the divergence of opinion with regard to 
this Bill, to pass it unless the House was 
willing, as many of them would be, to 
devote longer time than had been named 
by the Government to its consideration, 
then he thought the House ought to 
make the best use of its time, get rid of 
this Bill, and at the earliest possible 
moment go on with the Bills they could 
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pass. The House ought to see that time 
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great success in promoting discussion on 
South Africa and such matters, but, as 
far as the Civil Service Estimates were 
concerned, it had not been a success in 
promoting discussion of the action of the 
administrative Departments, which the 
Leader of the House declared to-be its 
main object. Up to the present there 
had not been any discussion of the Votes 
in Class II., except the Foreign Office 
Vote, and the discussion on that Vote 
had been on a special point rather than 
on general administration. The next two 
Fridays were mortgaged to Irish Supply, 
and there would remain only two or three 
Fridays for the discussion of the Votes 
for the Home Office, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Board of Trade, the 
Office of Woods and Forests, and other 
great Civil Departments. But not only 
were they going to scamp Supply, Bills 
of the greatest importance were also ap- 
parently to be scamped. There was, for 
instance, the Army Reserves Bill, which 
had passed through the House of Lords, 
but which would have to be discussed 
thoroughly if it was proceeded with. 
He believed, however, that it was to be 
dropped, and that it was virtually dead, 
although its death had not yet been 
announced. Then there was the Mili- 
tary Manceuvres Bill, and also the M'li- 
tary Works Loans Bill, which had not 
even been introduced. ‘There were also 
the Trades Disputes (Conciliation) Bill, 
the Coal Mines Bill, and the Truck Bill, 
which had been referred to Grand Com- 
mittees, but which deserved full and 
careful consideration in the House itself. 
He had always thought that the Legisla- 
ture attempted to crowd too much _ busi- 
ness into the present sessional limits, and 
that the House would have to recognise 
that it must sit longer in order to get 
through its work. But this Session 
it was understood that they were to 
rise at a fixed date, and, that being 
so, if it was the case that this Irish 
Land Bill must be dropped, for heaven’s 


was not wasted during the rest of the | sak <e let them end the farce and get rid 


Session, and that the ‘Temainder of the | 


work it had to do this year was not 


scamped in consequence, 
feared it would be. 


of the Bill at once, instead of wasting a 
whole week upon a sham discussion. 


as he much] By adopting that course more time would 
The Secretary for! be obtained for the discussion of the very 


the Colonies had referred to the result | important subjects to which he had re- 


attained this year*by the Supply Resolu- | ferred. 
Gentleman ap- | 


tion. The right hon. 


[‘* Hear, hear !’’] 
CotoneEL SAUNDERSON thought 


peared to think the Resolution had been} that the House would admit that the 


No doubt it had been a 


@ success. 





Trish landlords had acted in a fair and 
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straightforward way with reference to 
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the Land Bill. Noone could say that 
the Amendments which they had placed 
upon the Paper were capricious or 
frivolous, or that their object was to 
defeat the Bill. He did not suppose 
that the landlords liked the Bill, because 
every Land Bill took away a portion of 
their property, but the purpose of their 
Amendments was to make plain what 
the real intention of the Bill was, and to 
provide for the settlement of the legal 
difficulties which must inevitably arise 
when questions of this extreme difficulty 
and complexity were dealt with. The 
Irish landlords occupied a peculiar and 
unfortunate position. They were prac- 
tically under a despotism against which 
they had no appeal. That House under- 
took in 1881 to arbitrate between the 
landlord and the tenant on the principle 
of fair play, and the result was that now 
the landlord was placed absolutely at the 
mercy of an irresponsible tribunal. 
Therefore it was the duty of the land- 
lords’ representatives in that House to 
endeavour to make their position as 
secure as possible. It was with that 
object that his hon. Friends had put 
down Amendments and made sugges- 
tions to the Government. He had no 
doubt that the Government would have 
been quite ready to listen to the views of 
hon. Members opposite below the Gang- 
way, but he understood from the speech 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo that 
he had not told the Government what his 
views were. On whose shoulders would 
rest the responsibility for the destruc- 
tion of this Bill? [JZronical Opposition 
cheers.| They all knew that any Bill 
brought forward in that House could be 
destroyed by means which had been de- 
veloped in recent years. There was a 
time when the House of Lords was sup- 
posed to be a drag upon legislation. 
Now there had been placed upon the 
wheels of legislation in that House a 
pneumatic brake. [Laughter.| The 
hon. Member for East Mayo condemned 
this Bill in Ireland before there was a 
thought of an Amendment. He called 
it ‘‘rotten’’ and asham. If, then, the 
Bill was talked out, on whose shoulders 
would the responsibility rest? The hon. 
Member had said that he washed his 
hands of the Bill. [Mr. Ditton: ‘“‘ Of 


the fate of the Bill.’’] That was pretty 
much the same thing. 


Colonel Saunderson. 


It meant that 
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the hon. Member refused to accept the 
Bill. His hon. Friends and himself 
were quite prepared to justify before 
their constituents every Amendment 
which they had placed upon the Paper. 
But when hon. Members opposite went 
to their constituents and said that they 
had defeated a Bill which would have 
given the tenants an opportunity of be- 
coming the possessors of their farms on 
easy terms, the reception which those 
hon. Members would meet with would 
probably not be encouraging. [-‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] If the Bill were proceeded 
with he should not impede it, but would 
discuss it fairly from the landlord’s point 
of view. It was true that there was not 
much time at their disposal, as the Ses- 
sion was to terminate on a certain day. 
[The CHanceLtor of the ExcHEQUER : 
‘*No, no!’’] He had thought that 
that was really the one point on which 
the Government had made up their mind 
—|[Opposition cheers and laughter |—but 
if the House was to be at liberty to sit 
till the end of August or middle of Sep- 
tember, there was no reason why the 
Bill should not be passed, and the argu- 
ments of right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Opposition Bench fell to the 
ground. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour Division) said he had listened 
with pleasure to the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
down, and he trusted it would have the 
effect of strengthening the determina- 
tion of the Government to go on with 
this Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] His own 
view of the Bill was precisely that ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose. It was an in- 
adequate Measure, it fell very far short 
of the requirements of the occasion, and, 
even if it were passed, the landlords 
would find themselves compelled to re- 
consider their position and to give their 
sanction at a future time to another 
Measure amending it. The Bill was not 
a sham, and it was not a bad Measure. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He distinctly dis- 
sociated himself from the hon. Member 
for East Mayo on that point, and he also 
denied that there was any feeling among 
any considerable section of the people in 
favour of the total rejection of the Mea- 
sure. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He would 
appeal to the hon. Member for East 
Mayo to make his position more clear 
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than he had done up to the present. | friend. 
He thought it was incumbent upon him, bee venture to say that, if the Irish 
or some Member of his Party, to answer | landlords lent themselves to any course 
the challenge thrown out by the Secre- | which would result in this Measure being 
tary for the Colonies. The hon. Mem-| crushed, either in that House or in the 
ber could not afford to let that chal- | House of Lords, they would find the 
lenge rest where it was, and if in his| combinations which were likely to arise 
opinion the Measure was calculated to|in Ireland in the coming winter would 
prejudice the interests of the tenants, | make their position much more uncom- 
and to introduce a vicious principle into |fortable, and no man who had gone 
Irish land legislation, his clear duty was through the agitation of the past 10 or 
to move its rejection. [Cheers.] If, on| 12 years in Ireland would desire to see a 
the other hand, the hon. Gentleman | return of that unhappy state of things, 
thought it contained important principles | either from the point of view of the land- 
which it would be useful to the tenants lords or of the tenants.  [‘‘ Hear, 
to have adopted, and that, though it fell) hear !’’] He hoped the Government 
far short of the requirements of the ten- would make up their minds seriously to 
ants, it gave important concessions which | |go on with the Bill, and that, if there 
would do something to lessen the friction | was going to be any opposition to it, with 
between landlords and tenants, then it |a view to retard its passage, it would be 
was his duty to disavow any responsi- | ‘made perfectly clear from what Party 
bility for the rejection or delay of the that opposition came. [ Cheers. } 

Measure. [Cheers.| The Measure as it | Mr. T. M. HEALY said the right 
stood was far from being as contentious as ‘hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
when it was introduced. Four dayshad|Montrose Burghs, had, in his speech, 
been given for its consideration in Com- | exactly expressed his position and his 
mittee, though only three were asked for| views. At the same time, he thought 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo ;\the Leader of the Opposition was per- 
while, in addition, the 13th Clause, | feetly entitled to come down to the 
which was perhaps the most contentious | House and to probe the Government as 
proposal of the whole Measure—disliked |to their real intentions. He thought 
by the representatives of the Irish land-| the right hon. Gentleman had thereby 
lords and abhorred by the representatives | rendered them a public service. [‘‘ Hear, 
of the Irish tenants—had been dropped. | hear !’??] There was one point with 
The chances of passing the Bill in the | which the Secretary to the Colonies did 
four days allowed to it were therefore} not deal in his speech. That was the 
immensely improved, and the Govern-| question of the House of Lords. If 
ment would do well to goon with its|they allowed this Bill to pass through 
consideration. He thought the speech|that House in a _ particular form, 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman the| when it came back from the Lords 
Member for North Armagh was calecu-| they did not want to be ‘‘ Krugered.’’ 
lated to give the Government confidence | [Laug ghter.| They desired to have from 
in persisting in that course. He could| the Government some statement as to 
not himself speak for a very large section | what were their real intentions in regard 
of Irish representatives, but he did speak |to this Land Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
for a very large body of tenant-farmers, | He did not believe that the Bill was a 
and he could promise that any assistance | rotten ora‘bad Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
they could give to speed the passage of | He dissociated himself utterly and abso- 
the Bill through Committee would be/|lutely from that statement, and from the 








given, reserving to themselves the right 
to endeavour to amend it if they could. 
# Hear, hear !’’]| Some remarks had 
een made upon the action of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone. He could 
only say that, if it was true that the 
Government had yielded to any pressure 
brought to bear by that hon. Gentleman 
in the interests of the tenants, they 
would find he had acted as their best 





Gentleman who made it. [Loud laugh- 
ter and cheers.) Accordingly, he was 
anxious, as one who desired to see what 
form the Bill would take in that House, 
for some assurance that, if they acted 
with moderation, there would be, when 
it came back from another place, the 
same consideration given to their views 
as the Colonial Secretary stated there 





would be given now if they said they 
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wished to drop the Bill. If, when the 
Bill came from another place, they then 
declared it to be a bad and rotten Bill, 
and that it should be dropped, would 
their views then have weight in the de- 
cision the Government might come to ? 
They had heard from the right hon. 
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| 


Gentleman a statement which he thought | 


was the most fatal blow to the union he 
had heard administered. The Govern- 
ment had only one cratch to lean upon 
in Ireland—that of the democratic Pro- 
testants of Ulster. All the rest of the 
country was against them. And they 
had now declared, in the words of the 
Colonial Secretary, that these men, who 
were hungering for legislation on this 
subject, who were oppressed with the 
burden of rack rents, and who had had 
a Bill read twice in two successive Par- 
liaments with a view to give them ease, 
that, so little did Her Majesty’ s Govern- 
ment care as to the position and fate of 
these farmers, the interests of the pre- 
dominant partner alone were to be con- 
sidered. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If they 
were going to devote the time of the 
House to the interests solely of the pre- 
dominant partner, and as they made 
such a precious muddle of it when they 
attempted it, he thought they really 
might as well be muddling with Irish 
questions as with English questions. 
[Laughter and cheers. | 
the Government that a state of things 
existed now which pressed more sorely 
upon the Protestant farmers of Ireland 
than it did upon the Catholic farmers. 
The Catholic farmer, as a rule, was a 
small man, he generally had a bad farm, 
and he was mostly dressed inrags. The 
Protestant farmer had got a decent ap- 
pearance to keep up ; and it was these 
men who had been ground by the pre- 
sent condition of prices, and who, in any 
Bill affecting the Irish Land Question, 
really ought to be considered. The 
second judicial term was coming on, and 
if they passed no Bill they would soon 
have rents lower under the second 
judicial term than what farmers who 
had bought their land were paying in 
instalments under the Ashbourne Acts. 
Fifty per cent. reductions had been given, 
and the Irish landlords were mistaken 
if they thought the dropping of the Bill 
would help them in fixing the second 
judicial terms. The law as it was passed 


had very little relation to the law as it 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 


He would tel’ 
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was administered in Ireland. Admini- 
| stration was more than law. Give him 


the making of the Irish Land Commis- 
sion, and he did not care who made the 
Land Laws. [Laughter.| Already the 
Morley Committee had had a great 
effect upon the mind, aye, and the judg- 
ment, of every tribunal throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland ; it was 
the first breath of fresh air they had had 
in the courts since 1881. The Irish 
tenants had now achance of getting con- 
sideration in the Sub-Commission Courts, 
and he assured the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose that if he had 
never done anything beyond creating his 
Committee, and furnishing its Report, 
he had done a blessed and permanent 
service to the people of Ireland. [ Cheers. | 
This Bil] did not deserve the description 
of a large or an extremely complicated 
Bill ; it was a small, moderate, and 
handy Bill. He did not know whether 
it was possible to discuss the Bill within 
the three days mentioned by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo ; but he claimed 
that whatever time might be necessary 
to give to the Bill should be given to it. 
Irish Members were entitled to make 
that claim if their action was prompted 
by an honest desire to see the Measure 
passed, and if they showed their readi- 
ness to make it workable and a good 
Bill for the people of their country. It 
had been said that if the Bill was lost, 
Ulster would unite with Munster and 
Connaught and Leinster. She might 
unite on the platform, but, unless she 
was prepared to adopt the methods by 
which Munster and Connaught and 
Leinster obtained reforms in the House 
of Commons, platitudes on platforms 


‘and in Presbyterian Assemblies were not 


worth the paper on which they were 
stated. They heard a great deal about 
what would happen in the year after 
next. He had some experience. He 
had seen Ireland treated like a shuttle- 
cock between the two parties. Irishmen 
had been wearing out the stones of West- 
minster for 15 years, and what was the 
present position? There was some 
chance of small and moderate amend- 
ments of the law being passed, and they 
were told, forsooth, that the amend- 
ments were bad, rotten, and futile, 
although some of them were actually 
their own. On behalf of a large section 
of the Irish people he claimed that they 
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should have adequate and sufficient time | 
for moderate and reasonable Debate in 
regard to the grievances of the tenant- 
farmers. 

*Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said a distinct pledge was given by 
the Government early in the Session 
that they would arrange a scheme for an 
adequate discussion of Supply, and also 
bring about an early termination of the 
Session. Since he had had a seat in the 
House, Supply had never been so 
thoroughly discussed as it had been this 
Session, and, in addition, it never had 
been more forward than it was to-day. 
It had been said that there had been no 
proper discussion of the Estimates. 
What had happened? They had had a 
fuller discussion of the Estimates respect- 
ing the defensive forces than they had 
had for many years past ; there had been 
a discussion on the Scotch Estimates, 


and two nights had been given to the’ 


Irish Estimates. The whole of the 
Votes in Class 1 had been passed. The 
Votes in Class 2 had not been passed yet, 
but the Foreign and Colonial Votes had 
been fully discussed. In Class 4 the 
Vote relating to national education had 
been discussed and passed. He there- 
fore maintained that the first part of the 
pledge of the Government had _ been 
amply fulfilled. He was very anxious 
that the Land Bill should become law, 
but he was as anxious that the second 
part of the pledge of the Government 
should be redeemed. He believed nothing 
so much injured the House in the esti- 
mation of the country than that a handful 
of hon. Members should sit right through 
August and late into September discuss- 
ing questions of the most vital importance | 
to the nation. Such a proceeding was | 
an utter farce. Indeed, he should like 
to see legislation at the end of August 
and in September abolished once and for 
all. As to the condition of business, 
he could only assume that the pressure | 
upon the Government on entering office | 
had been so great from all sections ot 
the community that they had en-| 
deavoured to pass twice as many Mea- | 
sures as they reasonably could. The 
mistake was not likely to be repeated. | 
As to the Bill now under consideration, | 
they all knew there was nothing more) 
intricate or difficult to deal with than | 
the Irish land question, and he wished to 
recall the attention of the House to the | 
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exact position in which the Chief Secre- 
tary stood with the House. From the 
first neither the right hon. Gentleman 
nor the Government had pretended that 
they would press the Bill unless it met 
with approval in all quarters. That 
being so, it was most unfair to criti- 
cise the Government. for the honest 
efforts they were now making to 
make the way of the Measure smooth. 
All that the Government had been 
doing was to attempt to make the Bill 
non-contentious, and he hoped the Bill, 
which as of great importance, not only 
to Ireland but to all lovers of the peace 
of that country, would pass into law. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
hoped that the Debate might now be 
allowed to draw to a close. He could 
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‘not see why it ever should have been 


raised. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that it was 
raised on account of the changes in the 
Land Bill. But what was the effect of 
the withdrawal of the Amendments? It 
was to leave the Bill as it stood, and 
therefore there was no justification for 
this Motion. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT said that the 
bringing forward of the Amendments 
and then withdrawing them was an in- 
dication that the Government did not 
know their own minds. [Cheers.| He 
wanted to know what their mind was. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
Government knew their own minds 
from the beginning. [Zaughter.| There 


-were only two clauses—4 and 13— 


against which they had put down Amend- 
ments, but these Amendments did not 
The first 
Amendment with regard to Clause 4 was 
a declaration of the law, and as regarded 


Clause 13 they had endeavoured to the 
jutmost of their power to cheapen and 
shorten procedure as much as possible. 
|They had endeavoured to change, not 


any fundamental principle of the Bill, 
but details which might have led to 
discussion making it impossible for the 
Bill to pass. If they had entered into 
negotiations with hon. Members on that 
side of the House, surely that could not 
be imputed to them as a crime. [“ Hear, 
hear !”] He wished he had been more suc- 
cessful, but, as he had failed to make the 
Bill non-contentious, the best thing to do 
was to withdraw the Amendments 
Look at the divided opinions among the 
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Irish Members themselves. The Mem- 
ber for East Mayo called it a bad Bill, 
a sham, and a fraudulent Bill; but that, 
language was repudiated by the Member | 
for North Louth and the hon. Member | 
for Dublin (Mr. Harrington). The Mem- 
ber for East Mayo had practically 
entered into an alliance with the Liberal 
Party to prevent any Bill passing at all. 
[Cheers.| That was the meaning of his 
action to-day, but the two hon. Members 
had spoken in a different tone. If they 
had followed the example of the Member | 
for East Mayo he should have had no | 
alternative but to withdraw the Bill at 
once. As to the time to be devoted to| 
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was addressing his constituents in Ulster 
he did not say that the passing of the 
Bill depended on the Member for East 
Mayo. No, he stated that he had the 
authority of the Unionist party to state 
that, if they were returned to Parliament, 
one of their first duties would be to pass 
a Land Bill in the interests of the ten- 
ants. Now they were offered three days 
in which to pass a Bill of this character. 
He charged the Government with shirk- 
ing their responsibilities ; they had not 
even the courage to admit their own mis- 
takes. They had bungled the business 
of the House, and then they said it was 
the Opposition which prevented them 


Business. 


the Bill, if, after the three days there! going on with the Education Bill. Now, 
was a disposition on the part of hon.| with regard to the Land Bill, they said 
Members to pass the Bill, they would! they would do their best to pass it, if 
not be tied to a minute, and he did think, | they could get the support of the Mem- 


if the spirit which had been shown by | 
the two Members was displayed in 
Committee, there was some chance of 
passing the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What about 
the House of Lords ? 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs), said theright hon. Gentleman had 
sat down without giving any indication of 
what the mind of the Government was 
with regard to the Bill. Although they 
had had a prolonged Debate they did 
not even now know whether the Govern- 
ment was going on with the Bill. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
They are. 

Mr. DALZIEL said what they now 
gathered was that the Government was 
prepared to go on with the Bill with the 
gracious favour of the Member for Mayo. 
This was the attitude of this strong 
Government, with its majority of 140. 
It was hard to have any respect for a 
Government which did not know its own 
mind ten minutes in succession. [‘‘ Oh!”} 
It was clear that the Government were 
unabletomakeuptheirminds. Were they 
going towait until the House had devoted 
three or four days to the Bill before, 
like the Education Bill, it was finally 
abandoned? [* Hear, hear!”] Surely 
it was wasting the time of the House. 
It was not fair to the House that the 
Government, when they found they were 
unable to pass these Bills, should shrink 
from owning their responsibility, and at- 
tempt to put the blame on the Opposi- 
tion. When the Member for Tyrone 
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ber for East Mayo. If hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were content with their leaders 
well and good, but he could not under- 
stand how they could continue to support 
the Government as they had done. 
There were 17 full working days between 
now and the date fixed for prorogation, 
and, with the days which had been appro- 
priated, there was no chance of the Gov- 
ernment Bills being passed. Very likely 
in a fortnight they would be in a 
bigger muddle than ‘they were now. 
The Government had had more facilities 
given them for passing business than any 
other Government ; they had taken 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
earlier ; they had suspended the 12 o’clock 
rule more often, and had had more all- 
night sittings. [‘“*No!” and cheers.| 
They had also tried to pass Bills after 12 
o'clock which ought never to have been 
discussed at that hour. The right hon. 
Gentleman would not tell them whether 
the three days already spent on this Bill 
were to be wasted or not. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I said 
we were going on with the Bill. 

Mr. DALZIEL said the Secretary for 
the Colonies practically admitted that the 
Bill must be abandoned unless the hon. 
Member for East Mayo accepted the 
responsibility of closing the Debate in 
three days. They would see whether the 
Government were going on with this Bill 
in the same way in which they went on 
with the Education Bill, and whether, 
after 24 hours they would not have a new 
declaration that the Government were 
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forced to withdraw the Bill. He thought | valuable and useful legislation that could 
the Government ought to face the diffi-| have been carried out in that time, it 
culties of the situation, and state now | was perfectly astounding to him to think 
what Bills they were going on with and | that 13 Parliamentary days should thus 
what Bills they were going to drop. Let | have been wasted. 

there be an arrangement on both sides of | Sr CHARLES DALRYMPLE 
the House in regard to Bills of a non-| (Ipswich) rose in his place, and claimed 
contentious character, and then they to move, ‘‘That the Question be now 
might adjournon the 12thof August. But | put.’’ 

the Government did not trouble to ascer-| *Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
tain the opinion of any section of the|and declined then to put the Question, 
House, and they had made so many|but reminded the hon. Member for 
blunders that they had absolutely lost| Northampton that the question before 
the respect and confidence of the House. | the House was the present state of 

Mr. LABOUCHERE agreed entirely | public business. 

with the right hcn. Gentleman the) Mr. LABOUCHERE, continuing, 
Member for Dartford that all Minis-|said that the Colonial Secretary had 
ters muddled, and that, generally speak- | made an exceedingly ingenious speech, 
ing, they muddled a good deal more in | but he thought his views and statements 
their first Session ; but his contention) were somewhat extraordinary. The 
was that, allowing a certain amount of | right hon. Gentleman said the Members 
muddlement for every Government, this|of the Government would go to their 
Government had muddled infinitely | constituencies when Parliament was 
more than any other. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| prorogued proud of their achievements, 
The Government brought in a very | and would tell them they had fulfilled 
extensive Programme, though the same|every pledge. What pledge had the 
Gentlemen were perpetually complaining | Government fulfilled ? He believed they 
during the last Parliament of the late | said they were going to do something for 
Government for doing the same thing. | the agricultural interest, and they had 
The last Government had only a very|done something for the landlords. 
small majority in the House, and they |{Zaughter.| But he did not think the 
had to put all their goods in the shop| Chancellor of the Exchequer even could 
front in order to prevent sections of | assert that to deal with the Land Tax 
their Party from voting against them. |and death dues on pictures was doing 


Business. 








[ Laughter. | 
the huge majority of 147, and were in the 
happy position of not being under the 
foot of every dozen Members who sum- 
moned them to do this or that. They 
could shed 40 or 50 Members, and yet a 
large majority would be available to 
them for carrying on their business. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Having announced 
a Programme which would have been 
sufficient to last for a couple of years, 
the Government said they were going to 
limit the time of the Session. They 
began the Session somewhat late and 
announced it as the cardinal principle of 
their existence as a Ministry that Par- 
liament must be prorogued about the 
middle of August. Having done that, 
no sooner did they bring in a Bill than 
they withdrew it or said they were going 
to recast it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Ten 
days were wasted on the Education Bill 
and three days had already been spent 
on the Irish Land Bill—13 days in all ; 
and when he thought of the amount of 
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But this Government had | 





anything for the agricultural interest. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laughter.) He 
was very much amused with the speech 


of the Colonial Secretary. He saw 
through the right hon. Gentleman. He 


saw that he wanted the Irish Bill to be 
withdrawn so that he might be able to 
say that the Government had _ been 
forced to withdraw it owing to the 
action of the Irish Members. [Cheers. ] 
The theory of the right hon. Gentleman 
was a remarkable one—namely, that if, 
when the Government brought in a Bill, 
they found it controversial, they were to 
enter into private negotiations with this 
and that Gentleman until they got rid 
of all controversy. He would like to 
know what good there was in any Bill 
without controversy. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
The Government might just as well try 
to pacify a Kilkenny cat as to frame an 
Trish Bill on which the lions on their side 
of the House would lie down with the 
lambs on the Opposition side. [ Laugh- 


ter.| The Government of the day were 
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responsible for the Bills they brought in 
and for the management of the business 
of the House—{cheers|—and they could 
not come forward, after having wasted a 
considerable number of days on a Bill, 
and say, ‘‘ Unless you agree to this we 
are not responsible. You will be made 
responsible.’’ [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] If the 
Government really thought that some- 
thing ought to be done in order to settle, 
or pretend to settle, the Irish land ques- 
tion, they ought to have brought in a Bill 
knowing in their own minds what that 
Bill was to be. They ought to have 
stood to the Bill, and if they found the 
majority of the House of Commons 
against them, they ought to have 
resigned the Government of the country 
into better hands. [Cheers.] He did 
not pay much attention to what the 
Trish Secretary said, because he was 
waiting to hear something he did not 
say. |Laughter.| Members were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to know whether the 
Government were dealing honestly with 
them in this matter. They had a 
shrewd suspicion, in which they were 
quite justified, that the Amendments 
which the Chief Secretary had with- 
drawn would be introduced in the 
House of Lords, and that the Bill would 
come down to the House of Commons at 
the close of the Session, when the Gov- 
ernment would be able to force the Bill 
through without great trouble. There- 
fore he thought that someone on the 
Treasury Bench ought to tell them 
clearly and distinctly what would be the 
course of action in the House of Lords. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It would be said— 
as was said in The Times the other day 
that the House of Lords was an inde- 
pendent Assembly. Practically, when 
the Prime Minister was a Member of 
the House of Lords and a Conservative, 
he could do what he liked in that House 
in regard to a large Government 
Measure, and what they wanted to 
know was whether, if these Amendments 
were put forward in the House of Lords, 
as suggested by the Dublin Daily 
Express, the Government would declare 
they would not go on with the Bill if 
such Amendments were pressed and 
carried in the House of Lords? He 





should also like to know whether, if it 
were not possible to get the Bill through 
Committee in four days, the Govern- 
ment were disposed to give a few more 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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days in order to carry it through? If 
they found it was absolutely essential to 
the welfare of Ireland that the Bill 
should be passed, they ought to be ready 
to sit four or five days more, so that the 
Bill might become law. The Chief 
Secretary had attempted to show that 
the Member for East Mayo was opposed 
to the Bill, and that he wanted it to be 
withdrawn. He did not gather that 
the hon. Member was opposed to the 
Bill, and he hoped he would not play 
into the hands of the Government, but 
would tell them to go on with the Bill, 
so that if, at the end of four or five 
days, the Measure had not been carried 
through, and the Government would not 
give more time, he could let the Govern- 
ment have the responsibility of getting 
up in the House and saying :—‘‘ Three 
days more might carry this Bill, but we 
will not give that time.’’ [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The hon. Member for Armagh 
spoke in very dulcet tones of his anxiety 
that the Bill should pass, and observed 
that he and his friends would propose no 
Amendments except those which were 
absolutely necessary. He had gone 
through the Amendment Paper, and 
what did he find? The hon. Member 
for East Mayo, who, it was suggested, 
wanted to prevent the Bill from passing 
by much talking, had put down a modest 
seven Amendments, whilst the right 
hon. Member for Dublin University 
had put down 29. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Was that al] the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to put down ? 

Mr. CARSON : Lintend to put down 
several more. [ Opposition cheers. | 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: And this is 
the Party who are exceedingly anxious 
that the Bill should go through. 
‘* Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. CARSON : I always said I was 
anxious the Bill should go through, if 
properly amended. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had not 
summed up the Amendments, but, if 
every Irish Unionist took the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Bill would 
really last until Doomsday. There were 
269 Amendments on the Paper, the 
majority belonging to hon. Members 
opposite; so that, allowing but 10 
minutes for each, the Bill would require 
44} hours in order to be passed. They 
knew perfectly well there were not 
443 hours available for one Bill in four 
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Parliamentary days; therefore the 
object of the Government was to with- 
draw the Bill, and to throw the respon- 
sibility of withdrawing it upon the Irish 
Members below the Gangway. The) 
responsibility, however, must be shared | 
between the Government and their sup- 
porters, because their supporters would 
wreck the Bill if they possibly could. 
[ ‘* Hear, hear !’’ ] He urged the Leader of 
the House to bring forward some Measure 
for so altering the Rules of the House as 
to make them more practical and capable 
of facilitating legislation than they were 
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lord and the Irish tenant that there 
should be no Bill this Session at all, 
than that they should leave open upon 
every line and section of the Bill 
matters that would have to come before 
the Courts in Ireland, if not satisfac- 
torily explained in that House. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] It was sometimes said this 
litigation was a great hardship upon the 
tenant, and undoubtedly it was a great 
hardship upon the landlord. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
This is not material to the question of 
the state of the public business of the 


Business. 





at present, and promised that if he| House. 
would do so the right hon. Gentleman) Mr. CARSON bowed to the Speaker’s 
should have his warm support. [‘‘ Hear, | ruling, and was merely explaining the 
hear !”’ reasons why he put down his Amend- 
Mr. CARSON desired to intervene|ments. He would only say that, so far 
for one moment between the House and|as he was concerned, he thought he 
the Division, in consequence of the|should be failing in his duty, having 
statement by the hon. Member for | regard to his previous experience of the 
Northampton that he had put down) working of these Acts in Ireland, if he 
29 Amendments to this Bill. He! had not, where he saw legal conundrums 
thought he might fairly say that, as|and questions being left open and pro- 
regarded the working of the Land Acts| pounded by the sections as they now 
in Ireland he had had very considerable | stood, put down such Amendments as he 
experience, and he thoroughly endorsed | considered were proper and necessary. 
all that had been said by the right hon. |[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| Whether four days 
Member for Montrose as to nothing would prove sufficient, or 10 days be 
having created greater difficulties in requisite, all he could say was he should 
Ireland upon the land question than the be no party to passing through that 
way in which questions had been left | House a Bill which, to his mind, would 
open in that House for Irish Judges and | leave the land law practically worse than 
Courts to decide. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| it was, and throw an amount of expense 
However they might approve of the| upon the landlords of Ireland which he 


principles laid down in every section of | knew they could ill afford. [‘‘ Hear, 
the present Bill, when they remembered | hear !’’’ 
that what they were really doing by it. St W. HARCOURT: I will ask 


was the amending of a very special Code ;| leave now to withdraw the Motion. 
as that Code had been explained by the | y Hear, hear!’ and some cries of 
Judges, it would be at once perceived by | ‘‘ No !”’ 

anyone who gave fair consideration to Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
the matter, that if they were to have a|asked leave to say a few words before 
satisfactory Bill at all to carry out their the Amendment was withdrawn. If 
intentions it must be one in which they anything were necessary to prove to the 
had carefully weighed every word of} people of Ireland that it would be a 
those sections in relation to previous | fatal injury to the Irish tenants to let 





sections, and the decisions that had 
interpreted them. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
When it was stated that he had put 
down 29 Amendments ke not only openly | 
avowed it, but he considered the number | 
extremely moderate, and, for his part, 
while he was anxious .that this question 
should be even partly settled, and while 
he did not oppose the policy or principles 
of many clauses of this Bill, he thought 
it would be far better for the Irish land- 





| this Bill be killed, it had been the speech 
‘delivered by the right hon. Member for 
| Dublin University. 


The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke as a representative of 
the landlords, and in that interest he 


_said he wanted to prevent the Bill 


going through that House. 

Mr. CARSON: I did not say I 
wanted to prevent the Bill going through, 
but I said it ought not to go through 
without proper and necessary discussion. 
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Mr. KNOX remarked that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not want the Bill 
to go through in the form in which it was 
now going through—without material 
and important changes. He wanted to 
kill the Bill. 

Mr. CARSON: No, Sir; I deny 
that entirely. 

Mr. KNOX said that the practical 
effect of the policy the right hon. Gen- 
tleman enunciated would be to kill the 


Bill. The majority of the Nationalist | 


representatives of Ireland did not want 
to kill the Bill, and the majority of the 
Unionist representatives of Ulster would 
not dare to say they wanted to kill the 
Bill. He, therefore, asked the Govern- 
ment to go through with it, giving 
reasonable time for its discussion, in the 
confidence that in pressing forward the 
Bill they had in their general policy the 
support of a majority of Members repre- 
senting Irish constituencies. It had | 
been represented that if the Bill were | 
dropped now and other Measures taken 
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instead, it would help those other 
Measures. He felt confident that was | 
not so. The Irish Members had taken | 
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supported by every section of the Irish 
representatives. Were the Unionist 
tenants in Ulster to be told that they 
were not to look to the House for 
redress? Not only did the tenant- 
farmers of Ulster urge the necessity for 
the Bill, but two successive Governments 
and a Select Committee of the House 
had been in favour of it. It would be 
far better for the Government to say 
they would find three or four days extra 
to pass the Bill this Session and get rid 
of the matter than hang it up until next 
Session and tell all sections of Irish 
Unionists, as well as Nationalists, that 
they must first kick up a row before they 
could be heard. Let the Government 
consider the situation seriously, and not 
allow four or five days of Parliamentary 
time to be wasted in not passing the 
Bill when three or four days more would 
enable the House to pass a Bil! which all 
sections of Irish opinion agreed would do 
much to settle the question. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) urged the Government to proceed 
with the Bill. The fact that the Bill 


little part in the discussion of non-Irish|was bitterly opposed by the landlord 
Measures during the Session, but if the | interest showed that it would be for the 
principal Irish Measure of the Session | benefit of the vast majority of the Irish 
were to be withdrawn, they would feel | people. The hon. Member for North 
it their duty to display an intelligent} Armagh said he would not put any un- 
interest in other affairs, therefore he did | reasonable impediment in the way of the 
not think the Government would gain a| Bill. But everyone knew that he and 
day by withdrawing the Bill, but, on| the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
the contrary, would land themselves in| University, who had been identified with 
a greater muddle than that in which | the landlord interest, were prepared to 
they were before. He, therefore, hoped | offer strong opposition to the Bill. The 
they would pursue the course they had | language with which the Dublin Daily 
adopted, press on with the Bill, and| Express, which was the organ of the 
show they were determined to put down | extreme landlord party in Ireland, had 
the obstruction of any section of land-| condemned the Bill convinced him that 
lords’ representatives in either House, |if the Government declared their 
who wished to prevent the Bill becoming |intention that afternoon to drop the 
law. Bill it would be received with a shout of 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, |delight by the landlords and_ their 
8.) asked the Government to consider | followers from one end of Ireland to the 
what their position would be if they|other. The Bill might not meet all the 
withdrew the Bill. The question to be| requirements of the Nationalist Party ; 
dealt with would remain, whatever the} but it had init the germs of good for the 
Government did with the Bill. Didj| people, and therefore ought not to be 
they think they could get a better Bill] rejected altogether. The consistent and 
carried next Session? If the Govern-| honourable course was to accept the 
ment did not attempt to pass the Bill| Measure for what it was worth, with 
this Session the message they would send | the understanding that in the future it 
to the tenants of Ireland would be that| should be amended in the direction of 








they would only give four days of Par-| bettering the tenants, as other great 
liamentary time to a Measure which was| Measures of land reform had _ been 


Mr. Carson. : 
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amended from time to time. If the 
Twelveo’ clock rule were suspended on the 
days when the Bill was on the Paper, 
and the additional time promised by the 
Chief Secretary were given, the Bill 
might be fairly discussed. What he 
liked about the Bill was that no one 
could deny that it facilitated the pur- 
chase of land in Ireland. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Member must not discuss the 
Bill. 


Mr. W. REDMOND said he was 
only mentioning a point in regard to 
which the Bill would be useful. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question 
before the House is the state of public 
business. 


Mr. W. REDMOND said he would not 
go into the merits of the Bill, but would 
urge on the Government not to allow 
themselves to drop the Bill, because the 
people in Ireland were anxious to see it 
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Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [14th July] pro- 
posed on Consideration of Bill, as 
amended :— 


And which Amendment was to leave 
out Clause 31.—( Mr. William Jones. ) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 


Clause 31 stand part of the Bill.’”’ 
Debate resumed :— 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy 
Burghs) said the clause practically 
amounted to a present of £100,000 
a year to the landed interest of the 


thoroughly discussed and passed into law |country. It was not pretended that 





for what it was worth.  {‘‘ Hear, the tenants would henefit to the ex- 
hear !”?] tent of a single shilling by this 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | remission. It was a present that would 


Regis) referred to the state of the Esti- a ae — 
mates, and pointed out that 17 of the | vominally limited b the Bill is hie 
20 daysallotted by the ruleof February 27). 7. ree Al ap ld 
to the discussion of the Votes-in Supply | 7°*" 1* Was certain thas the tax wou 
: : PP"Y | never be brought up again to its original 
a aged — Raa boos ay he © | standard, so that, capitalised, the gift 
pes pes es fo be Ciscussed, and the | to the landlords amounted to the enor- 
19th and 20th days were to be passed in | 5 ; 
guillotining the Estimates that remained. | ™0US 8¥™ of 25,500,000. ‘This proyeaal 
7 . Spaprtons , *|in regard to the Land Tax was part of 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The rule says the) the general policy of the Government— 
process which the hon. Member describes | as all this recent legislation indicated— 
as guillotining is to come into operation |to subsidise the landed interest of the 
at 10 o’clock on the 19th and 20th) country. Surely they could await the 
days. | result of the investigations of the Com- 
*Mr. BOWLES asked the Government mission on Local Rating which they had 
to take into consideration the absolute| promised to appoint before taking this 
necessity for allotting the possible three | step, which was practically a prejudging 
extra days before the 19th day, which | of the decision of the Commission as to 
was the next but one, was reached, in| Whether or not this relief ought to be 
order to avoid what would otherwise be|given. No less a financial authority 
the automatic fall of the guillotine on | than the Leader of the Opposition had 
that day. The Estimates that remained | expressed himself in favour of the reduc- 
were extremely important, and he| tion of the tax, and as that opinion was 
attached more importance to discussing | deserving of the greatest weight, it 
the Estimates than to the debating of | naturally increased the difficulties of the 
Bills. | opponents of the Government’s proposal. 
Sim W. HARCOURT asked leave to | But the Government argument in sup- 
wtililiensy Tie Mictien | port of the reduction was, forsooth, that 
; |personalty used to be taxed, and that 
| realty had escaped the burden. But 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. why was the tax on personalty abolished 4 
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It was abolished for these reasons—first, 
because in the end the amount was prac- 
tically insignificant ; secondly, because 
of the difficulty of collection ; and, 
thirdly, because personalty had to bear 
burdens in other ways in order to com- 
pensate for the relief it sustained in re- 
gard to this tax. The Land Tax was 
admitted by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture to be a rent-charge, and 
here the Government was actually pro- 
posing that a rent-charge should be re- 
lieved. Of course, when an estate was 
sold, the taxes upon it were taken into 
consideration in fixing the price. There- 
fore, by this proposal, the Government 
were increasing the value of the land by 
reducing the taxation upon it. He was 
bound to admit that there was a certain 
amount of injustice in the Land Tax. 
It seemed hard that in one county it 
should be 2s. 6d. in the pound, in 
another county 4s. in the pound, and in 
other counties only 3d. or 4d. in the 
pound. But then it must be remem- 
bered that the tax was associated with 
the land ; that it had existed for years, 
and that in any dealing with the land, 
the exact amount of the tax had been 
taken into consideration. The injustice 
he had referred to was a good subject 
for inquiry by the proposed Commission; 
but the Government had made no case 
whatever for their proposal to reduce the 
tax at that stage. 

Sir W. HARCOURT agreed that the 
question of the Land Tax was very im- 
portant, and was quite deserving of dis- 
cussion again at that stage of the Bill, 
but he need hardly say that he found 
himself at variance with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kirkcaldy on the sub- 
ject. There was a great deal of miscon- 
ception as to the origin of the tax and 
the character of the tax, and those mis- 
conceptions had led to conclusions which 
could not well be supported. The name 
of the tax was very inappropriate. It 
never was a Land Tax in the real sense 
of the word. During the Common- 


wealth, subsidies were raised on salaries 


Mr. J. H. Dalziel. 
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and lands, which were done away with 
at the Restoration. Then came the Land 
Tax of William ITI. That tax was 
really on the lines of the old subsidies 
of the Commonwealth. It was clear 
from the early receipts of the tax that 
the first charge was upon personalty, 
and that the residue only fell upon the 
land. It varied every year, both in the 
amount and in the rate per pound, 
according to the necessities of the time. 
Then came the proposals of Mr. Pitt, 
by which it was intended that the tax 
should be devoted to pay off the National 
Debt. But the great error in connection 
with the tax was the fixing of the quota. 
In the time of the Restoration, Devon- 
shire was assessed at £5,000 ; Suffolk, 
Norfolk and Lincoln at £4,800 each ; 
Lancashire at £1,600 ; Northumberland 
at £700 ; and Durham at £700. Those 
figures, no doubt, represented the wealth 
of the different counties at that time. 
But the fatal error was in the fixing of 
the quota, so that as one part of the 
country increased in wealth it paid no 
more, and as another part diminished in 
wealth it contributed just the same. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The tax had also 
been called a rent-charge. The quality of 
a rent-charge was that it was a regular 
fixed sum every year. But the Land Tax 
did not pay the same amount each year. 
If the value of the land fell a man had 
to pay at a higher rate in order to pro- 
duce the same total. In the interim 
Report of the Commission would be found 
eases such as that of the parish in Essex 
where, during the last 15 years the tax 
had risen, presumably from agricultural 
depression, from ls. 4$d. to 4s. in the 
pound. People had a mistaken notion that 
the Land Tax was invariably 4s. in the 
pound. He had taken pains to inquire of 
the Inland Revenue, and he found that 
the average charge throughout England 
was not more than 9d. in the pound ; 
and if that rate were levied uniformly all 
over the country the return would be 
greater than it was now with a maximum 
of 4s. in the pound. That maximum 
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obtained hardly anywhere. In the ap- 
pendix to the Commissioners’ Report most 
extraordinary instances were given 
where, in the same collecting area, there 
was a Land Tax of three-twelfths of a 
penny and also one of 4s. in the pound. 
That was a state of things which, in his 
opinion, it was impossible to maintain. 
When he was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and was asked what could be 
done for agricultural depression, he at 
once pointed to the Land Tax as a tax 


which operated in a most unfair manner. | 


It sohappened that the counties where 
the highest rate obtained were the 
counties which were the most depressed, 
and the charge had risen in consequence 
of the depression. That could not be re- 
garded as fair. If anyone wished to 
understand the question let him read 
the elaborate Judgment delivered by Lord 
Campbell in 1853, in which the real 
character of the impost was fully ex- 
plained. He had always desired to make 
taxation bear with greatest weight where 
it could be best borne, and with least 
weight where it could be least easily 
borne. Where the pressure of public 
burdens increased as the power of bearing 
it diminished some relief ought to be 
given. It was said that this proposed 
relief amounted to £100,000. Let the 
Committee mark the following facts, 
which would show how little the 4s. rate 
obtained :—The tax was to be reduced 
by three-fourths, but that reduction only 
reduced the produce of the tax by one- 
tenth. Devonshire now had to levy 
£82,000 ; Essex, £89,000 ; Lincolnshire, 
£71,000 ; Norfolk, £84,000 ; Suffolk 
£75,000. As against these figures, 
which related to the distressed counties, 
the tax in Lancashire yielded £20,000, 
and in Durham £10,000. It was quite 
impossible to maintain such a state of 
things. The great fault in this tax from 
the beginning was fixing the quota. 
There ought to have been periodic 
revisions, adjusting the charge to the 
capacity to bear it. In 1836 there was 
a Commission upon Agricultural Distress, 
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and evidence was given by the then head 
of the Inland Revenue Department on 
the subject of the equalisation of the 
Land Tax. That Gentleman suggested 
that the assessment might be made 
annual according to the valuation for the 
Poor Rate, or it might be made subject to 
revision at stated periods, as there was 
no substantial reason why the Land Tax 
should not be subject to the same alter- 
ations, according to the fluctuations of 
the value of property, as those to which 
the House Tax and the Property Tax 
were liable. It was said that the Govern- 
ment’s proposal involved the surrender 
of about £100,000. But in recent times 
much more had been given up in respect 
to personalty. In 1832 the Land Tax 
on personalty was surrendered, and in 
1876 the Land Tax on official salaries 
was surrendered. The plan proposed by 
the Government was not on the lines 
which he should desired to 
follow ; but he could not maintain the 
propriety of raising upon some dis- 
tricts—and those the most distressed—a 
Land Tax of 4s., or even 2s., while such 
counties as Lancashire paid no more 
pence than the former counties paid 
shillings. He agreed with the Govern- 
ment proposal as far as it went in making 
the maximum charge ls. instead of 4s. ; 
but then those rates which were below 
ls. ought to be raised to that maximum. 
It was a remarkable fact that it was 
pointed out so long ago as 1849 that an 
equalised rate of 9d. in the pound, even 
after deducting the amount redeemed, 
which was about one-third of the whole, 
would produce an increase to the revenue 
of a million and a half sterling a year, 
besides securing to the country the benefit 
of an annually increasing rent charge 
which would necessarily accrue from 
periodical revisions. To his mind, that 
was the principle on which the Land Tax 
ought to be dealt with, and if nearly haif 
a century ago it was calculated that an 
equalised rate of 9d. would produce 
an additional revenue of 1} million, he 
was quite sure an additional rate of ls. 
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in the pound would now produce a _ half 
or a quarter more than the present tax. 
That seemed the fair method of dealing 
with the Land Tax, but the proposal of 
the Government only opened the door 
instead of closing it. It was to be ob- 
served, too, that the minority Report of 
the Commission agreed with that of the 
majority upon this question, because they 
said they thought the maximum Land 
Tax, now fixed at 4s. in the pound, 
ought to be reduced to a reasonable limit, 
about the level at which it stood in the 
west and north of England. In certain 
parts of the country the Land Tax was 
unfair, and he believed it was not unjust 
to relieve those districts from the extreme 
pressure with which the impost now bore 
upon them. No doubt to equalise the 
Land Tax was a matter of considerable 
difficulty, but it was a subject which a 
responsible Government was bound to 
undertake. With regard, finally, to the 
question of the terms of redemption, he 
pointed out that when Pitt inaugurated 
that policy the redemption was fixed at 
18} years’ purchase, and the terms had 
been altered at various times since then. 
Since then land had been falling in value 
and Consols rising, and therefore the 
whole plan of redemption as established 
by Pitt had entirely failed as applicable 
to existing circumstances. 

Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- 
set, 8.) could not help thinking, in 
listening to the speech of the Leader 
of the Opposition, that his arguments 
might equally be applied in favour of 
the reductions to be given to tenants 
under the Rating Bill to which his 
right hon. Friend was so much opposed. 
It was hardly right to relieve agricultural 
distress in the way in which his right 
hon. Friend gave assent to, not by 
assisting the tenants themselves, but by 
giving Crown property to the landlords. 
The Land Tax wasa rent and first charge 
on land, and the proposal in this clause 
was to make a gift of Crown property 
to the landlords. He could not see how, 


because the Land Tax might haveincreased 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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in prosperous districts that, this was an 
argument for reducing this rent to the 
Crown, because they must look at the 
question all over the country at large. 
His right hon. friend said that, while he 
approved the reduction to ls. in the 
pound, he would raise the whole of the 
Land Tax over the country to ls. in the 
pound. He could not reconcile these 
two statements, because, if it was right 
to throw an additional burden on the 
landlords by increasing the head rent, 
it was equally right to say that they 
would demand the full amount of 4s. 
land tax. It seemed to him more likely 
that, instead of either the Land Tax being 
increased to 4s. or being made ls. all 
round, the direct effect of interference 
with this State rent would be to reduce 
it all over the country. Those who 
believed that it was a fatal mistake to 
allow any tampering with the Land Tax 
would agree with him that the Land Tax 
would be levelled down instead of up, 
and that there would be a direct loss to 
the revenue. Besides, this was a direct 
invitation to the landlord to redeem the 
Land Tax in order to make it impossible 
to level the tax up. 
he opposed the clause. 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) put to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a question of some technical 
difficulty not yet mentioned in the course 
of the discussion. It had been shown 
that what was called Land Tax was a 
payment directly payable by the land- 
owner to the State, at all events from 
the time of the legislation of Pitt. But 
since then the Land Tax had been capable 
of being redeemed, though, that was not 
the case universally. The law used to 
be this. There were two ways of 
dealing with the Land Tax. An absolute 
owner might redeem it out and out ; the 
tax might then be abolished, and the 
land would be exonerated. But that 
was not the only way of dealing with it. 
The tax could be redeemed so far as it 
was payable to the State, but on terms 
that the land should not be exonerated, 
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but should still remain subject to the 
position of being charged. 


THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That has been abolished. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that the 
text-books of 1894 showed that the law 
was as he had stated. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: That system existed for a 
certain number of years, but I think 
there were not more than 330 cases in 
which it operated in the whole country. 
After the law had been in existence for 
a number of years it was found conve- 
nient to abolish it. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Was the 
charge abolished? Under Pitt’s legis- 
lation a limited and even an absolute 
owner could say to the Crown: *‘ I pro- 
pose to buy up this tax ; the tax there- 
upon becomes my property.” There- 
fore what was called a Land Tax might 
not only be the property, and was 
in most cases the property of the State, 
but in virtue of the Act which 
created it, it might become the pro- 
perty of private persons, although 
it was still a burden on the land. 
He wished to know whether this reduc- 
tion of the tax was to take place in 
places where the tax was in the hands 
of private owners. The Government 
were proposing to give away in per- 
petuity out of the national resources 
£100,000 a year to a specific and limited 
class. That sum had been capitalised 
at £3,500,000. He trusted that hon. 
Members who intended to vote for this 
remission would take warning by what 
had been said by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Monmouthshire. 
His right hon. Friend had said that the 
Land Tax should be levelled down to Is. 
when it stood above that amount, and 
should be levelled up to ls. when it was 
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below it. That was a startling proposi- 
tion. The root of this matter was the 


Act of 1798, which imposed a perpetual 
burden upon permanent property. 


ling up the Land Tax to ls. in the pound 


he should oppose it just as he did the) 
remission now proposed. ~ In that case | 


the Government would be remitting 
£3,500,000 belonging to the State with 
the intention that owners who did not 
get the benefit of the remission should 
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bring in a Bill for the purpose of level- | 
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|not only make that loss good, but should 
provide the State with a great deal more 
than the whole amount remitted. Under 
this Bill the Government were not grant- 
ing a remission for one or for five years 
only—they were remitting in per- 
petuity a burden which was no tax at 
all, but a rent-charge. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E. ) 
thanked the hon. and learned Member 
for his courageous speech. The Leader 
of the Opposition had missed a splendid 
opportunity and made a colossal mis- 
take. He could not understand how a 
man who had taken up the position 
which the right hon. Gentleman took up 
in connection with the English Rating 
Bill could have sunk to the position 
which he now occupied in connection 
with the Land Tax proposals of the Gov- 
ernment. The man who was an agrarian 
Nimrod, a mighty landlord hunter before 
the country—[laughter|—had sunk to 
the position of a mere landlords’ jackal. 
He would have said this if the right 
hon. Gentleman had been present. ‘the 
‘accident of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
absence was an accident of his own pro- 
viding. After what the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee had said 
there could be no doubt that what was 
proposed to be done with the authority 
of the Leader of the Opposition was to 
give away for no return a large amount 
ot National property to people who had 
no claim to the gift. The robbery that 
was being committed ought to be made 
clearly known tothe country. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ and laughter.| He regretted 
that the Leaders of the Opposition— 
self-appointed Leaders, no doubt— 
[ Jaughter |—were absent from their places. 
The state of that Bench at the present 
moment in connection with this question 
was a disgrace and a scandal to the 
‘Liberal Party. [Zaughter.] There 
ought to have been men there to pro- 
claim with far greater power than he, a 
humble, obscure, and opaque individual, 
could do, the claims of the public and of 
the nation as against private spoliation. 
No doubt the Leader of the Opposition 
|was a man of admirable abilities, but 
that day he had devoted those abilities, 
not to the protection of national in- 
iterests, but to their destruction. He 
alleged that that was a most tragic situa- 
‘tion. [Loud laughter.) It was a most 


‘melancholy condition of things, and he 
38 
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thought he could appeal to hon. Gentle-| were a great many people in this country 
men opposite who, though they did not | who had, and who still had, an idea that 
agree with him in opinion, were men of the Land Tax afforded a great oppor- 
sufficient intellectual discernment to see tunity in the way of revision and reform 
the sad and sorrowful position in which —for introducing progressive movements 
what might be called the private Mem-' in connection with the contributions to 
bers of the Liberal Party were plunged | the public revenue by landed estate, and 
that day. [Ministerial laughter and here an attempt was being made quietly, 
cheers.| He said this, not because he and, he was sorry to say, with the 
delighted in adverse criticism of men/ obvious consent of the leadership of the 
who were far his superiors in position, Opposition, to put the matter aside sub 
and character, and ability, but simply | si/entio. He regretted that, and he de- 
because he was saddened and struck! sired to expostulate and to protest 
down by the fact that a great revolution | against it with any strength of voice, or 
with regard to taxation was being carried | with any power of idea, that happened 
on at this moment, and that the men to belong to him. He regarded it as a 
who ought to be there to protest against | blindfolding of the people, a reduction 
it and to resist it to the very utmost of opportunity for the people, done in a 
extent were not there, and, if repre-| way of quietness and in a sort of con- 
sented at all, were represented, by one | spiracy of silence between the two Front 
who exerted his abilities for the very| Benches, that was alarming for the in- 
purpose of doing the opposite of what he | terests of the nation, and certainly de- 
and they ought todo. [Zaughter.] He rogatory to the reputation of both sides 
did not know that he coulddo very much of the Chamber. He would not give 
more in the way of expanding the con- | more than one vote against this clause, 
ception and developing the idea that he! but he should give it with an intensity of 
rose for the purpose of lending a helping | feeling and a sincerity of purpose that 
hand to. He did not profess to enter he had not always experienced in the 
minutely into the history of the Land | votes he had given in that House. 

Tax. It was not necessary todo so in} *Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
this emergency. He was perfectly will-| mouth) pointed out that in the Act 
ing to accept the history and the figures | which fixed the amount of the Land Tax, 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and not only was it regarded exclusively as 
ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer with a tax upon land, but there was a provi- 
regard to this matter. That was exactly sion inserted by which the tenant occv- 
what they kept people of that kind for. | pier who paid the tax was entitled to 
But they reserved to themselves the! deduct the amount from the landlord. 
right to draw their own conclusions from | It being admitted that it was a land- 
the particular facts which were so in-| lord’s tax, and it being admitted that, in 
dustriously produced to them, and, whatever proposals had been made for 
though no man had a greater respect for the relief of agricultural distress, the 
the grasp of financial facts than the! relief should not be to the landlord, but 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had, he that it ought to inure to those who car- 
would never convince him, and he did ried on the industry, to the occupier, 
not think the right hon. Gentleman would then the relief of the Land Tax could 
ever be able to convince the people of this not in any form be said to be a relief to 
country, that there was any righteous- the agricultural industry which was 
ness in the proposal he had embodied in carried on by the occupier. That was 
the 3lst Clause. Hedid hope that some emphasised very much in the Scotch 
attention would be drawn in the country | Rating Bill. In that Bill the Govern- 
to the extensive change that was being ment were anxious and had been ex- 
made—to the fact that, whatever the tremely careful not to give any relief or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might say | rebate to the owners’ schedule, but- en- 
with regard to inequality, to accidental tirely to give it to the occupier, because it 


differentiation, and to grievances here should inure to that particular industry. 
and there and up and down in different! But the motive on which the Bill was 
places, a national property, a national framed for the relief of the agricultural 
estate in land, was being surreptitiously | industry had now been entirely changed. 


taken away from the nation. There! It was now put forward as an immediate 
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relief of the alleged existing unjust|ascertaining what ratio of taxation 
system of rating of realty as compared | realty bore topersonalty,on account of the 
with personalty. It was quite true,| terms and accounts having been keptupon 
historically, that in 1698 the tax was | the basis of personalty being defined in its 
imposed not only on realty, but was a/| legal sense, and not in its economic sense, 
tax which involved the rating of person-| and to its being used in different terms 
alty, though not a direct tax on person-| in different ways, according to whether it 
alty. The Act originally started with | applied to property in England or applied 
the assumption of taxing every £100 of | to property in Scotland. The only other 
personalty at six per cent. interest, or 4s. | indication was that which the Chancellor 
in the £ on £6, the then legal rate of of the Exchequer had stated, namely, 
interest, and it fixed the tax at 24s. for| that whilst direct taxation paid 48 per 
every £10U of capital, stock on the land | cent., indirect taxation paid 51 per cent. 
and household property being exempted.| It was obvious that there were no 
But by 1798 it had been found that the| materials at present at hand to settle 
rating of personalty was inconvenient.| this question, that realty bore an 
Personalty had no locality ; it followed} unjust proportion of taxation. The 
the person, and gradually the system of|answer to that question had to be 
rating of personalty fell out as a mode of | ascertained by the promised Government 
levying taxation, not only as regarded} Inquiry. The real objection to the clause 
land taxation, but as regarded other| was that pointed out by the Mover of 
taxes. As regarded the Land Tax Act,| the Amendment, namely, that it antici- 
so far as it affected personalty, it was| pated the Inquiry ; it was a leap in the 
abolished in 1832, and as regarded taxa-| dark, it anticipated the whole question 
tion on offices, in 1870. But other|and the whole theory as to whether 
taxation of personalty and that on the| realty paid a greater proportion of taxa- 
capital and not on the income, arose and} tion than personalty. He strongly 
took the place of the rating of personalty | supported the Amendment in the hope 
on its capital, whilst land remained rated | of eliminating this legislation until after, 
only on its income. Thus, for the} at all events, an Inquiry had been held 
exemption of the rating of personalty|and the true position of realty and 
there was substituted legacy duty on| personalty and its taxation had been 
the capital, and it was not until 1853 | ascertained. 

that by the Succession Duty Act, aduty| THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
on the life interests of realty was levied,| CHEQUER hoped the House would 
and not till 1894 that the capital value| now, in pursuance of the arrangement 
of realty was taxed, although that had! made last night, come to a decision. He 
always been the case in respect of} personally had only to say he did not 
personalty. It was mere technicality to| wish to follow the Leader of the Opposi- 
speak of Land Tax extending to per-| tion into his argument respecting the 
sonalty, when, in point of fact, it taxed| clause. He had nothing to add to what 
personalty only by rating, for which, on| the right hon. Gentleman said as to the 
account of its inconvenience, other forms | necessity of the case, but the suggestion 
of taxation were found. However, the| that they ought to level up as well as 
Land Tax still remained a tax or charge| lower he believed to be quite imprac- 
on the land, and to such an extent that ticable. 

under a special Act the owner might} Sir ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
deduct the proportionate part of the Land | Burghs) said his hon. Friend the Mem- 
Tax from any charge on the property,| ber for East Edinburgh made it some- 
whether belonging to the widow or not.| what difficult for those who did not 
Could it be said that the relief of the| agree with the late Chancellor of the 
Land Tax in respect of a deduction made | Exchequer to go into the Lobby against 
from the widows’ rent-charge was a| this proposal as he intended to do. He 
relief of agricultural distress ? Could that| did so all the more because the right 
assist or in any way advante the ques-|hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
tion? Sir Alfred Milner, in his memo-| Monmouth proposed as a sequel to what 
randum which was published in the| was being done now that something 
Appendix to the Agricultural Commis-|should be done in the way of levelling 
sion, stated that there was no means of|up. That appeared to be, according to 
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the view of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer, impracticable. It, therefore, 
practically came to this, that the Land 
Tax was now in the same position as 
though he had a mortgage on the pro- 
perty of another man. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave up 
any part of the Land Tax without being 
paid he was doing exactly the same as 
he would be doing if he gave up.a por- 
tion of his mortgage. He had made 
this explanation because of his extreme 
attachment to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Monmouth, whom 
he was proud to acknowledge as_ his 
Leader. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said the clause dealt with the remission 
of Imperial taxation so far as England 
was concerned, because there were no 
cases in Scotland to which it would 
apply. If the Government wished to 
introduce remission of Imperial taxation | 
in England, they should do it at the 
expense of the people of England. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said that after the appeal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
would not prolong the discussion, but he 
must protest against arrangements being 
made by the two Front Benches without 
those who sat behind them being made 
aware of them. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) was not aware till this 
moment of the arrangement to which 
reference had been made. In Committee 
an arrangement was made by which the 
discussion was very considerably short- 
ened. He acceded to that arrangement 
and postponed an Amendment he had to 
this clause. That Amendment was to 
the effect that the amount of the Land 
Tax remitted instead of being given to 
particular individuals should be given to 
the County Council. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the manuscript 
Amendment which the hon. Member 
had handed up, proposing to insert words 
in the clause, could not be put, inas- 
much as the question that the clause 
stand part of the Bill had already been 
put from the Chair. 

Mr. LEWIS, addressing himself to 
the clause as it stood, said the Leader of 
the Opposition had argued that some 
parts of the country were unduly 
charged with Land Tax. He met that 


by saying, if that was the case, allow the 
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amount which was remitted to go into 
the hands of the County Council as a 
public body, and not into the hands of 
private persons. Perhaps the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would say when the 
Third Reading would be taken ; he 
hoped it would not be put down for 
to-morrow. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said he was anxious to pass 
the Bill as soc 1 as possible, but he would 
put it down for Friday if the hon. Gen- 
tleman wished it. 

Mr. LEWIS: For Friday there is 
Supply. . 

Taz CHANCELLOR oF THE 
CHEQUER: It would come 
Supply, of course. 


EX- 
after 


Question put :— 


The House divided :—Ayes, 258 ; 


Bill to be read the Third time upon 
Monday next. 


UGANDA RAILWAY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Further proceeding on consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till To-morrow. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


MILITARY WORKS [MONEY]. 
Considered in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of any sums, not 
exceeding in the whole £4,775,000, for the exe- 
cution of certain Military Works, and to 
authorise the Treasury to borrow by means of 
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terminable annuities payable out of moneys to | 
be provided by Parliament for Army Services, | 
and if those moneys are insufficient, out of the 
Consolidated Fund, such sums as may be re- 
quired for the purpose of providing money for 
the issue of the above mentioned sum of 
£4,775,000 out of the Consolidated Fund or the 
repayment to that fund of all or any part of 
the sum so issued.” —/Mr. Hanbury.) 


Personal Property 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 


TRUCK BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 


Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- | 
day next. 


SUPPLY. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
(ALDERSHOT .-AND FARNBOROUGH) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred _ till 
morrow. 


To- 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
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COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 


Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 
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BENEFICES BILL. 
Further Proceeding on consideration, 


as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till Monday next. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 


| morrow. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
Clause 1,— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again upon Wednesday next. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILI. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 29th July. 


CEMETERIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
3T 
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FOREIGN GOODS | SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ RESIDENCES 
(PREVENTION OF FRAUD) BILL. SITES (IRELAND). 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading Bill to amend the Law regarding the 
[25th March] further adjourned till | Acquisition of Sites for National Schools 
Wednesday next. and Teachers’ Residences in Ireland, 

ordered to be brought in by Mr. Clancy 
‘and Mr. Patrick O’Brien ; presented ac- 


CEMETERIES RATING BILL. cordingly, and read the First time; to 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes-| be read a Second time upon Monday 
day next. next, and to be printed.—{ Bill 319.] 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION —_—_—_—— 
B 


4hi. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 





PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
Third Report from the Select Com- 
|mittee, with Minutes of Evidence, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYs) — Prought up, and read. 


ILL. Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
Order for Second Reading read, and be printed.—[No. 297.] 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS | BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [1.1]. On the Motion, “That this House do 
Second Reading deferred till Monday now adjourn,” 

meES. Mr. DALZIEL asked what business 


would be taken on the following day. 
MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING or )Vere the Government going on with the 
CATTLE) BILL. [Irish Land Bill ? 
, ‘ a a Tuk SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
day next. Yes 
es. 
Mr. DALZIEL asked if it was true 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS that the Scotch ne Bill was to be 
(MARINERS’ VOTES) BILL. taken next week / 


, “aa as : " Mr. HANBURY said he could not 
Pre Renting delesred G8 ‘Wotnee tell the hon. Member, but he would be 


able to inform him to-morrow. 
Dr. TANNER said he would like to 
COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887)| Cl! attention to the fact that on the 
AMENDMENT BILL. 7 previous night the Closure was moved 
Second Reading deferred till Monday by the hon. Member for the western 
oink. division of Cumberland (Mr. Hubert 
Duncombe), a Motion which was not 
allowed, but there was no entry of it in 
LELTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. the journals of the House. He called 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday attention to the error so that it might be 


eid rectified. 
: *Mr. SPEAKER: I do not recollect 
the circumstance myself, but I will 

SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. — 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday House adjourned at Ten minutes 
next. before Six o’clock. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 16th July 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


Report from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, the 
Committee having found that the peti- 
tioners had no locus standi before them ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 
The Orders made on the 25th and 29th 
of June last discharged; and Bill com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


NEW RIVER COMPANY BILL. 

Moved, That the Order made on the 
16th day of March last, “ That no Private 
Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons shall be read a Second time after 
Tuesday the 23rd day of June next,” be 
dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read 2°; agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


STAINES RESERVOIRS BILL. 

Moved, That the Order made on the 
16th day of March last, “‘ That no Private 
Bill brought from the House of Com- 
mons shall be read a Second time after 
Tuesday the 23rd day of June next,” be 
dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read 2*; agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL (NO. 200) 
AND 
COLLECTING SOCIETIES BILL (NO. 201). 
Reports from the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills made, and to be printed. 


VOL. XLIT. [rourTH sERIEs. } 








MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY 
DIVISIONS BILL. 

Considered in Committee (according 
to Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 
ment. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lorp Batrour) said that it was not 
necessary that the Bill should go before 
a Standing Committee, and he moved 
that its being so referred be negatived. 


Standing Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [a.1.]. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 


Read 3* (according to Order), passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


ORKNEY AND ZETLAND SMALL PIERS 
AND HARBOURS BILL. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH, in moving 
the Second Reading of the Orkney and 
Shetland Small Piers and Harbours Bill, 
explained that its object was the adapta- 
tion of the Western Highlands and 
Islands Works Act to the special cir- 
cumstances of these islands. There 
were no places where piers and harbours 
were more needed than on the rugged 
coasts of Orkney and Shetland, but 
mainly for two reasons it had hitherto 
been found impossible to take advantage 
of the Act of 1891. In the first place, 
the County Council had not seen its way 
to impose rates or become responsible 
for expenditure which, after all, was 
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going to benefit only comparatively small 
districts ; and secondly, there had 
always been difficulty in finding the local 
contribution necessary before the Act of 
1891 could be brought into operation. 
By this Bill it was proposed to get over 
these difficulties by establishing special 
pier and harbour districts, and to limit 
to these particular districts money to be 
raised by rates or on the security of the 
rates for this particular purpose. Then 
it was proposed to use the sum raised in 
the locality in this manner to supply the 
quota necessary under the Act of 1891. 
It was not thought that any addition to 
the rates would be required, because the 
dues from the piers and harbours would 
do a great deal to meet the interest on 
the money required to construct them. 
Further, no new rate would be imposed, 
because it was proposed that one-half of 
the present Public Health Rate should 
be allocated for the purpose of construct- 
ing these piers and harbours. In 
Orkney at present there was only ld. 
rate imposed for public health purposes, 
and in Shetland there was nothing at 
all. The duty of carrying on the provi- 
sions of the Bill was imposed on the 
District Committees instead of the 
County Council, the District Committees 
being more able to deal with these local 
subjects than the Council as a whole. 
These proposals had been fuily discussed 
in Orkney and Shetland, and had met 
with very general support throughout 
the islands. The Bill had already 
passed the House of Commons with the 
consent of the Government, and he 
hoped it would have their Lordships’ 
assent. 

Lorp BALFOUR said the Govern- 
ment agreed to the Second Reading, and 
hopea the Bill would be passed. He 
was not auite certain whether it would 
be so largely put in force as the noble 
-Lord seemed to think, because the rates 
in some of the parishes concerned were 
extremely heavy. 


Bill read a Second time. 


CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee ; reported 
without Amendment. 


Lorp HERSCHELL said the Bill, as 
he had previously explained, was a very 
short one, with the object merely of 


Lord Tweedmouth. 
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removing a technical difficulty, and as 
it was unnecessary that it should be 
referred to the Standing Committee, he 
moved that its being so referred should 
be negatived. 


Standing Committee negatived, and 
Bill to be 3* To-morrow. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN THE SOUDAN. 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear. of 
ONSLOW) rose to move— 


“That Her Majesty having directed a military 
expedition of her Native Forces charged upon 
the Revenues of India to be dispatched to Africa 
in aid of the Egyptian troops, this House con- 
sents that the ordinary pay of any troops so 
dispatched, as well as the ordinary charges of 
any vessels belonging to the Government of 
India that may be employed in this expedition, 
which would have been charged upon the 
resources of India if such troops or vessels had 
remained in that country or seas adjacent, shall 
continue to be so chargeable; provided that if 
it shall become necessary to replace the troops 
or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels or 
native forces, then the expenses of raising, 
maintaining, and providing such vessels and 
forces shall, in so far as may not be otherwise pro- 
vided, be repaid out of any moneys which may 
be provided by Parliament for the purpose of 
the said expedition.” . 


His Lordship said that the terms of the 
Motion to which he asked their Lord- 
ships’ assent informed them that Her 
Majesty had directed a military expedi- 
tion of her native forces charged on the 
revenues of India to be dispatched to 
Africa. That expedition consisted of 
the Ist Bombay Lancers, the 26th 
Regiment of Infantry from the Punjab, 


the 35th Bengal Infantry, the 5th 
Bombay Mountain Battery, and a 


company of Madras Sappers and Miners. 
The troops, therefore, had been taken 
from all parts of India, and had been 
selected from among the most efficient 
portion of the Indian Army. They had 
done good service either in Abyssinia or 
in Afghanistan, and were commanded 
by General Egerton, an officer of great 
experience. He had to ask their Lord- 
ships’ assent to the Resolution, because 
an Act was passed in 1858 for the better 
government of India, in which there was 
a clause to the effect that except for 
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preventing or repelling actual invasion 
in India, or under circumstances of 
urgent necessity, the revenues of India 
should not, without the consent of Par- 
liament, be applied to defray the 
/expenses of any military expedition 
beyond the frontiers of India. The 
history of that clause was that when the 
Bill was passed through the other House 
of Parliament a clause was proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone to the effect that, unless 
the consent of Parliament was given, 
for the purposes of war the Indian forces 
of Her Majesty charged on the Indian 
revenues should not be employed in any 
operation beyond the external frontier, 
and when that Bill came up to their 
Lordships’ House an Amendment was 
moved by the late Lord Derby, who was 
Prime Minister at the time, and who 
thought it not necessary to do more 
than apply a financial check to such 
an exercise of power. The effect of 
the clause, therefore, as it stood, 
was that the consent of Parliament 
was required, not before the Indian 
Army could be employed beyond the 
frontier, but before the revenues of India 
could be applied in the payment of such 
an expedition. A Resolution similar to 
the one he had placed before their Lord- 
Ships had been passed by the other 
| House, and it was not by any means the 
| first time that such a Resolution had 
been brought before Parliament. As a 
general rule, the circumstances under 
which those expeditions had been con- 
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the East India Company, whose duty 
it was to be regardful of the pockets 
of their shareholders, and when India 
was under the control of that company. 
It was suggested at that time that the 
revenues of India should bear no part of 
the expense, but the East India Com- 
pany recognised that it was unreasonable 
that they should be paid for hiring out 
troops, and, in consequence, it was ulti- 
mately decided that the cost should be 
shared in the same proportion as that 
now proposed. In the case of the ex- 
pedition to Persia the expenses were 
shared in the same proportion as was 
/now proposed. At the time of the ex- 
'peditions to China, in 1858 and 1859, 
the resources of India had just been 
tried to the utmost by the Mutiny, and 





it was not thought possible or desirable 
lor right to impose any part of the 
'charges of those expeditions upon the 
revenues of India. In the case of the 
| Abyssinian War, India bore the ordi- 
nary charges and England the extra- 
ordinary charges of the Indian troops ; 
in the case of the expedition to Perak, 
the charges were divided on the same 
principle between the two countries. 
The expedition to Malta in 1878 was 
another of the exceptional cases to 
which he had referred. Nobody at 
that time contended that the bringing 
of troops from India to Malta was 
very considerably in the interests of 
India, and, therefore, no burden was 
| placed on the finances of India in respect 





ducted were precisely the same as in the | to the bringing of the troops to Malta, 


present case—that was to say, that the 
revenues of India bore the ordinary 
charges of theexpedition and the revenues 
of Great Britain the extraordinary 
charges. There were one or two excep- 
tions to that, notably in two very impor- 
tant and unusual cases. One was at the 
time when India was prostrated after a 
great internal struggle, and the other was 
when the troops were required for purely 
European purposes, and upon those two 
occasions no part of the expenses was 
charged on the revenues of India. But, 
as he had already said, the usual prac- 
tice had been to adopt the plan of the 
Resolution he had submitted. He 
would recount the several occasions upon 
which expeditions of Indian troops had 
within fairly recent times been sent out 
of India. The first occasion was in 
1839, when an expedition was sent to 
China. That was in the days of 


| Then came the two cases of expeditions 
ito Egypt. 
| 1882, when Arabi Pasha was threaten- 


The first was in the year 


ing our communications with the East. 
It was proposed at the time that, inas- 
much as the interests of India were 
manifestly affected by what was going 
on, the whole of the charges should be 
placed on her resources ; but it was sub- 
sequently decided by Parliament that 
India should bear 60 per cent. and Eng- 
land 40 per cent. of the extraordinary 
expenses. 
in 1885, when there were, as now, 
troubles in the Soudan, and when pre- 
cisely the same arrangement was given 
effect to as that now proposed.. There 
was one satisfactory feature about the 
present controversy, and it was that 
it had never been suggested that it 
was not right or proper India should 





be called upon to furnish some jpart 
3U 2 


© 


The second expedition was 7) 
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of her troops. The Government and 
people of India recognised that the 
Indian Army was a part of Her 
Majesty’s Army—{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ |— 
and they responded with alacrity to the 
call for troops. While he rejoiced that 
this was so, he could not but regret that 
trouble should have arisen as to whether 
India should share with England the duty 
of safeguarding the great highway which 
lay between the two countries. India 
had been asked to send 1 per cent. of an 
Army, the whole cost of which was 
242,000,000 rupees. The pay of the 
troops sent out would be but 630,000 
rupees for the six or seven months during 
which they would be employed. Sup- 
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in this matter? The great self-govern- 
ing colonies had their Agents-General 
here, men who were well able to make a 
good bargain for their employers. The 
Foreign Powers had their Ambassadors 
and their Ministers, all of whom had the 
duty put upon them of making fair and 
equitable bargains with the English Ex- 
chequer. The Government of India had 
no such agent in this country outside the 
Government, and therefore it was the 
bounden duty of the Government of 
India to endeavour upon every occasion 
to obtain from the Imperial Exchequer 
the best terms they possibly could, and 
he did not think they could be looked 
upon as anything but advocates. The 





pose the 630,000 rupees were to be repaid 
into the Indian Exchequer during the 
last six months of the year, there would 
be, on March 31st 1897, 630,000 rupees 
more in the balance available in the re- 
duction of the amount to be borrowed 
for public works. Supposing that so 
small a sum as that could affect the 
loan, the annual saving to the Indian 
taxpayers: would be 19,000 rupees, or 
about £1,100. Was it possible for any 
person to conceive that such a sum as 
that, distributed amongst the many 
million people in India, could enable the 
Indian peasant to increase his comforts 
by so much as a single pinch of salt ? 
It had been said that this was not a 
question of amount but one of principle.- 
[Cheers and cownter cheers.| The real 
and only question which divided us was 
whether India had or had not any in- 
terest in the stability of the Government 
in Egypt. The Government of India 


< had consistently denied that they had any 


interest in Egypt, but they had admitted 
that in 1882 India was more interested 
in the safety of the Suez Canal and in 
the Government of Egypt than all Her 
Majesty’s possessions on the eastern side 
of Africa put together ; they complained 
that, while they were called upon to 
make some contribution, great colonies 
such as those of Australia had not been 


called upon to make a similar contribu-+acted. 


tion. The Government of India must 


—have forgotten that in 1885 New South 


Wales sent a contingent to help us in the 
Soudan, and annually contributed large 
sums for the purpose of maintaining in 
Australian waters a considerable squad- 
ron to defend, not only the commerce of 
Australia, but also that of Europe and 
India. What was the position of India 


Under Secretary of State for India. 


late Secretary of State for India advised 
| the Government to accept the view of the 
|Indian Government. He was rather 
'surprised that such advice should come 
from that quarter when he remembered 
that the Government of which Sir Henry 
| Fowler was a Member insisted upon the 
| passing of the Cantonments Acts in op- 
| position to the wishes of the Government 
|of India, and that they acted in oppo- 
| sition to the Government of India in re- 
| spect to the occupation of Chitral. If 
| that doctrine was to hold good, the 
|Government of India would be the only 
arbiter in cases upon the decision of 
which would rest the question of whether 
India should pay anything towards the 
defence of the Empire. Parliament ex- 
pressly reserved to itself the power of act- 
ing as arbitrator between the Govern- 
ment of this country and the Government 
of India. Nor did Parliament act without 
being adequately advised. The Secre- 
tary of State for India was placed in the 
Cabinet, and defended the views of India 
in the great Council of the nation. The 
Secretary of State was advised by men 
of no less experience than those who ad- 
vised the Viceroy. What had been the 
case in the present instance? By a 
large majority the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State had advised him to act in 
the way in which the Government had 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot had 
declared that the supremacy of Egypt in 
the Soudan was a direct and substantial 
concern for India. The Government 
recognised that, and certainly the stable 
and orderly Government of Egypt 
could not be established so long as 
a cruel barbarian had at his mercy 
the upper waters of the Nile. [{‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Mr. Childers, who was then 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in 
1882 that India might bear part 
of the cost then incurred, and Lord 
Kimberley, when he introduced a similar 
Motion in 1885, said there was no ques- 
tion that Egypt was a country in which 
India had a special interest. He wished 
next to direct attention to the con- 
sistent policy of this country with regard 
to the maintaining of communications 
with India by way of Egypt. Before 
this century dawned, when the East 
India Company was in power, when the 
trade between England and India was 
trifling in comparison with what it was 
now, it was thought necessary to dis- 
patch an expedition to Egypt to co- 
operate with the English forces there. 
And when Nelson had defeated the 
French fleet he sent a special message 
to Bombay announcing the result, and 
the Company immediately sent him a 
present of £10,000. That was always 
the policy of the East India Company. 
The Government of India already exer- 
cised authority over places on the African 
Continent, and it was difficult tosay where 
the interests of India ceased, and where 
those of England began. It might be 
said that the Canal was not now threat- 
ened, and that danger from the Der- 
vishes was imaginary. He did not pro- 
pose to give any opinion of his own as to 
the extent of that danger ; he only re- 
ferred their Lordships to the book of Sir 
Alfred Milner, a distinguished public 
servant, who was the close and confi- 
dential adviser of the Government when 
the noble Lord opposite was in power. 
In that book it was declared that there 
could be no permanent rest for Egypt so 
long as barbarism reigned and until order 
was re-established along the Nile for at 
least a considerable distance beyond 
Khartoum. They used to hear a good 
deal from the opposite side about the 
evacuation of Egypt, but he was happy 
to think that they did not hear so much 
said on that point since noble Lords op- 
~posite had been in Office. No one would 
dream of our leaving Egypt so long as 
there was an explosive barbarism along 
~the banks of the Nile. He thought he had 
said enough as to the interests of India 
in Egypt, and he should only say a few 
words on the policy on the present occa- 
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sions were arrived at by Parliament before 
the views of the Government of India were 
received. On the present occasion [no 
decision was arrived at till the views of 
the Government of India had _ been 
received and carefully considered both by 
the India Council and by the Government. 
The loan of troops by India to England 
or by England to India‘ had hitherto 
been fixed on no definite principles, but 
henceforth those principles would be 
clear and incontrovertible. There had 
been up to the present time no reciprocity 
between England and India in the 
matter, but henceforth the principle 
would be definitely settled. The Dis- 
patch of the Secretary of State, dated 
June 30th last, said :— 


“Tt may be laid down that on all occasions 
when the temporary loan of a military force is 
urgently required, either by Great Britain or by 
India, such assistance will be promptly given, 
so far as the ability, resources, and situation of 
either country at the time may permit. In the 
next place, it would seem to be established that, 
if the object for which such assistance is required 
is one in which the Government supplying the 
troops has no special interest beyond that which 
must be common to all members of the Empire, 
the whole cost of the force, so long as it is re- 
quired, including both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary charges, must be borne by the Govern- 
ment that needs its assistance. In the third place, 
if the circumstances are such that the Govern- 
ment supplying the troops has a distinct and 
special interest in the matter at stake, then, 
although that interest may be less strong than 
that of the Government requiring assistance, the 
Government supplying the troops should be 
content to bear, in one form or another, a por- 
tion of the burden which the operations in- 
volve.”” 


Those were the principles which Her 
Majesty’s Government had laid down, 
and they had already acted on them, 
for when troops were sent to Mombasa, 
the Government determined that 
although the Government of India had 
undoubtedly commercial interests in the 
country, yet those interests were not 
sufficient to justify them in throwing 
upon Indian revenues any portion of the 
burden. We had never governed India 
under what was known as the old 
Colonial system—the system which 
Spain pursued in respect to her planta- 
‘tions, and we had never drawn steady 
irevenues from our great dependency. 


| All the advantage we had derived from 





sion as compared with former expeditions | her had been in the expansion of our 


sent to Egypt. The noble Lord then 
read several extracts from official records 
to show that on previous occasions deci- 


| trade and the development of our com- 


merce. India, before our rule, had 
always fallen a prey to the rapacious, 








y** | India had a distinct and special interest 
42 beyond that which must be common to 
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and it was the duty of Her Majesty’s| He wrote — 
Government to protect the people of| “TI cannot admit that India has the slightest 


India. but interest in the question at issue between 
» but to do so they had to lay . England and Theodore. We shall be neither 


heavy cost on them. Was it too much to} stronger nor weaker out here, if he is duly 
ask that some portion of the force which | punished for his misdeeds.”’ 

India maintained should be lent when! What Lord Lawrence said of King 
occasion needed for the maintenance of | Theodore applied to the Khalifa. When 
her communication with her powerful | the troops were sent to Malta the whole 
protector? Her Majesty's Government | °st was paid by the Imperial Govern- 
were satisfied that in this case they were ment, and the payment of the ordinary 
strictly acting on principles of equity | °*Penses in the Perak expedition was 
and justice, and, although it would have | «not to be regarded as a precedent for any 
been easy enough to have yielded to the future case in which troops might be urgently 
demands of the Government of India, required from the Indian Establishment for 
such a course would not have been in | !™Peral purposes. 

consonance with the duty they owed, not|In 1882 the Government of India 
only to the Indian ryot, but also to the | objected to pay the whole cost, but they 
British taxpayer. He begged to move|were prepared to pay the ordinary 
the Motion standing in his name. expenses chiefly on the ground that 
*Lorp REAY said that in rising to| India had a “ material interest” in the 
canal, Finally India received £500,000 
to meet an extraordinary expenditure of 
£1,058,852. Turning to the apportion- 
ment of the expenditure when Indian 
troops weredispatched in 1885 to Suakin ; 


all Members of the Empire. A distinct ee ry wile a aoe Dufferin’s 
"| Sand special interest in the Indian opera- | “OVernment used these words :— 
tions was proved by a chain of reasoning} «Phe operations taking place in the Soudan 
of which the accuracy struck him as| have no connection with any Indian interests, 
very doubtful. India was interested in |#nd lie altogether outside the sphere of our 
the free transit through the Suez Canal, responsibilites. We can look for neither 
het teal Ghe Mialits anv dudeoticn of advantage nor loss from them. The pretensions 
4 . and the aims of the leaders of the rising in 
“threatening the Canal? To prove this} Africa ave a matter of indifference to the Govern- 
the noble Earl had appealed to an| ment of India, which is in no way interested in 
interesting volume by Sir Alfred Milner. | isputing or putting down by force the claims 
But he thought that even Sir Alfred|°% political or religious prelanders in ragions 
Milner’s ingenuity would find it difficult from those of its neighbours.” 
to discover arguments for the supposed 
aggressive attitude of the Khalifa in a| “2d further :— 
northern direction. In their letter of} «The disposal of Indian revenues for other 
March 15th the Lords Commissioners of | purposes than those which are strictly connected 
the Treasury said that a stronger claim | with a ngs ee Ng sent 
could be made out for the payment of | Pree “il sections of the community in 
the ordinary expenses of the regiment | this country. We cannot conceive a case in 
sent to Mombasa than for the retention | which the claimis of the Indian taxpayer to 
of that charge upon Indian funds for the | entire ——— vom - share in the cost are 
troops sent to Suakin. It followed that | ™°T® OVeTWHOmUnSty Strong. 
if the expenditure for the Mombasa|That Dispatch was issued by Lord 
regiment was wholly paid by this country, | Dufferin, a recognised authority on the 
according to the Treasury, it should | Egyptian Question, who would certainly 
also be fully paid in this case. He) not have expressed that opinion if he had 
claimed the Treasury as an ally for his} considered that India had a substantial 
contention. In referring to the Abyssinian | interest in the Suakin operations. In 
expedition, Lord Lawrence was of} 1885, when the Government of the day 
opinion that — decided to charge India, they had not 
before them this Dispatch, whereas the 
present Government were aware of the 


oppose the Motion which the noble Ear] 
) had so eloquently proposed he would at 
ge“ once approach the question of whether 








“This was neither a question of hiring or 
lending, but simply one of payment by the 


country which employs the troops.’’ opinion of both Lord Dufferin’s and Lord 
Under Secretary of State for India. 
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Elgin’s Governments. But another im- 
portant declaration was made on that 
occasion. The Secretary of State, Lord 
Cross, informed the Government of India 
on February 3rd, 1887 :— 


“That, in the event of any occasion hereafter 
arising for the employment of Indian troops on 
duties not directly attributable to the require- 
ments of your Government or at a distance from 
India, no portion of the expense should he 
charged against India without your Excellency’s 
concurrence.” ; 


The Treasury had been informed on 
December 21st, 1886, and on January 
19th replied that they :— 


“make no doubt that, should the occasion 
again arise for employing Indian troops outside 
India, the views of the present Government of 
India and of the present Secretary of State for 
India in Council on the question of the expense 
of such employment will be respectfully 
—_—" by the Imperial Government of the 
day.” 


He would not claim that “the full 
assent and concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India” were necessary. In 
this connection he wished to remind the 
House of the principle laid down by the 
Duke of Argyll, to be found in para- 
graph 10 of a Dispatch to the Govern- 
ment of India, of November 24th 1870, 
in which the noble Duke said— 


“The Government established in India is 
(from the nature of the case) subordinate to the 
Imperial Government at home. And no Govern- 
ment can be subordinate, unless it is within the 
power of the superior Government to order 
what is to be done or left undone, and to enforce 
on its officers, through the ordinary and consti- 
tutional means, obedience to its directions as to 
the use which they are to make of official posi- 
tion and power in furtherance of the policy 
which has been finally decided upon by the 
advisers of the Crown.”’ 


This principle was more emphatically 
laid down in paragraph 16 of a Dispatch 
to the Government of India, of the noble 
Marquess the present Prime Minister of 
the 30th May, 1876, to this effect :— 


“Tt necessarily follows that the control derived 
by Her Majesty’s Government over financial 
policy must be effective also. They cannot, of 
course, defend in debate Measures of which they 
do not approve; nor can they disavow all con- 
cern in them, and throw the responsibility of 
them upon the distant Government of India. 
If some Measure of financial policy were chal- 
lenged in Parliament, the House of Commons 
would not be satisfied to be told that Her 
Majesty’s Government wholly disapproved of 
it, but that it had been left to the responsibility 
of the Government of India. Full legal powers 
having been intrusted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Parliament would expect that care should 
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be taken that no policy should be pursued which 
Her Majesty’s Government were unable to 
defend Ifthe control they possess were to be 
in any respect less than complete, the power of 
Parliament over Indian questions would be 
necessarily annulled. If the Government were 
at liberty to assume the attitude of bystanders, 
and to refer the House of Commons for explana- 
tions to the Governor General in Council upon 
any policy that was assailed, there would prac- 
tically be no one whom the House could call 
to account, or through whom effect could be 
given to its decisions. In scrutinising the 
control exercised over the Government of India 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and the grounds 
for maintaining that control, it must be borne 
in mind that the superintending authority of 
Parliament is the reason and the measure of the 
authority exercised by the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown; and that, if the one power is 
limited, the other must be limited at the same 
time.” 


But, on the other hand, if the Govern- 
ment of India were consulted, and 
expressed a deliberate opinion, the 
responsibility of overruling them was 
very great. [“Hear, hear!”] The 
difficulties inherent to the Government 
of India were enormous. When they 
were placed in a position to act against 
their convictions these difficulties were 
increased. This matter would be dis- 
cussed in the Governor General’s Council. 
The Members of Government would be 
called upon to justify the decision which 
had been arrived at here. But how could 
they “defend in debate Measures of which 
they do not approve”! Circumstances 
might arise in which such a dilemma 
was inevitable ; but were those circum- 
stances present in this case? Chitral 
and the Cantonments’ Act were not 
analogous cases. Much difference of 
opinion had manifested itself about 
Chitral among Indian experts, and in 
another place the Cantonments’ Act had 
been criticised with great deliberation. 
It might be argued that the principle was 
not very important in this case ; but that it 
might involve a Jarge amount in another 
instance. But that argument could not 
be used, because the Secretary of State, 
in paragraph 13 of his Dispatch of 
June 30th said :— 

“The precedent now created can only apply 
to loans of small bodies of troops, for short 
periods, and for purposes in which India has a 
substantial interest.” 


In other words, the amount would 
always be comparatively a trifling one. 
The limitation points to the fact that 
some misgiving was felt about the principle. 
He thought that it would have been 
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infinitely more politic not to make the 
charge on this occasion, and to leave the 
matter open until Lord Welby’s Com- 
mission had issued its Report, and their 
financial relations could be placed on a, 
simpler footing, which would give less 
scope for raising diverging issues, or 
until that Court of Arbitration had 
been constituted which the First Lord of 
the Treasury suggested in another place, 
but to which the noble Earl had made 
no allusion. India was promised recipro- 
city, which hitherto had not existed. 
India had invariably paid for British 
troops, and even if reciprocity were 
guaranteed, it was likely that India 
would have to pay more frequently for 
troops out of India than England for 
troops sent to India. Lord Lawrence 
stated in his minute of January 20th 
1868 that— 


“India pays all her own expenses. India does 
not cost England a siiilling.” 


He did not wish to endorse that view 
until he had seen the report of Lord 
Welby’s Commission, but he believed 
that the public conscience had awakened 
in this country. The time had come 
not to drive hard bargains with 
India. Recently an Excise Duty had 
been imposed on the lower counts of 
cotton manufactures, the outturn of 
Indian mills. In India they thought, 
rightly or wrongly, that the same object 
might have been attained by freeing 
from Import Duty all lower counts. In 
removing the duty from imported yarns, 
the handmill industry was absolutely 
exempt even for the higher class 
of goods, on which they paid as 
long as imported yarns paid duty. 
The Salt Duty was 2 Rs. per maund 
in 1882 ; and the Government of India of 
that day said that “the tax was still 
very high in relation to the cost of pro- 
duction of salt.” It was now 2} Rs. per 
maund. The Army expenditure had 
increased from 1875-6 to 1892-3 by 77 
lakhs. Neither could they forget that the 
native States had voluntarily placed at 
our disposal Imperial Service Corps of 
a total strength of 17,684 men, and 
Gwalior and Jaipur Transport Corps of 
942 men and 1,473 animals. That 
represented an expenditure of 55 lakhs, 
of which Kashmir paid over 10 lakhs. 
For this object the Indian Government 
only spent 2 lakhs. They had not 
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tinguished themselves under Colonel 
Kelly and at Chitral, and of what use 
the Gwalior and Jaipur Transport was 
to General Low. The Transport was 
ready to march within 30 hours of the 
receipt of orders. The native troops 
sent to Suakim were proud of being 
selected ; and he had no doubt that the 
Bombay troops would, should the occasion 
arise, distinguish themselves as the 28th 
Regiment of N.I. distinguished itself 
on the last occasion at Suakin. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| There was no unwillingness 
in India to share in the fortunes of 
this great Empire. Was it worth 
while, for the sake of a principle— 
even if it were admitted to have any 
application in this instance — to in- 
fringe a much more important prin- 
ciple, viz., that we should not create, 
needlessly, discontent in India. And 
remember that, on this occasion, the 
Government of India represented not 
only every section of the community in 
India, but also large numbers of our own 
countrymen in the United Kingdom. 
They had been told on a recent occasion 
that a Vote in that House did not affect 
the fate of the Government of the day, 
and he hoped that their Lordships would 
remember that fact when they came to 
vote on this question. He had no doubt 


| that, if their Lordships acted in regard 


to this matter with the same generous 
instinct which they followed in their 
private affairs, they would vote against 
this proposal of the Government and 
would thereby follow the noblest traditions 
of that House. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
*TuHE SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (The Marquess of LanspowNe) 
said that he did not think that 
their Lordships would be surprised 
that he should desire to say a few words 
in justification of the vote which he 
intended to give if their Lordships pro- 
ceeded to a division on this question. 
His connection with India was so recent, 
his sympathy with the people of India 
was so deep, and his knowledge of the 
difficulties which the Government of 
India had to encounter was so intimate, 
that it would be intolerable for him 
to vote for the Resolution if he believed 
it would occasion half the injustice 
which had been attributed to it by the 
critics of the Government. He believed 
that the apportionment of the expense 
which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed was in itself fair and just, and he 
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of risk. It was a question of rupees. If 








although they had been unsuccessful in | 
obtaining all they wanted, had succeeded | to India, he for one would have been no 
in obtaining at the hands of Her! party to putting pressure upon her. 
Majesty’s Government the admission of | The question of risk and the question of 
certain principles which, after they had | money must not be mixed up. If the 
been discussed and considered by the | thing was wrong payment would not 
two Governments, and if necessary, ‘make it right, and he submitted that 
supplemented by any machinery which | there was no doctrine more offensive to 
might be found desirable, would place | India than that which went to show that 
India for the future in an infinitely | the scruples of the Power which lent the 
sounder position with regard to these | troops in a case of this kind ought to be 
controversies, than she had ever before overcome by the assumption on the part 
occupied. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Those of the borrowing power of the whole 
principles had received the adhesion not |liability for the cost. If that argument 
only of the India Office, but of the | were advanced, he should certainly meet 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the it by saying that it was the duty of the 
Leader of the House of Commons, and Government to remove the temptation 
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he felt no doubt that they were quite 
capable of becoming the 


ments. What, stripped of all adven- 
titious matter, was the question before 
the House? India had an army of 


215,000 soldiers, which she maintained | 


not only for the purpose of internal 


police but also to defend her vast land | 


frontier of some 5,000 miles. Of that 
army she was asked to lend for use out- 
side the confines of India a small force, 
about 1 per cent. of the whole, upon 
terms which would relieve her entirely 
of all expense except the ordinary cost 


of the troops, which she would in any | 
Was that on the face | 


case have to bear. 
of it a flagrantly unjust arrangement 4 
[ ‘* Hear, hear !”?] These troops when | 
at Suakin were less remote from their | 
headquarters in India than they would | 
be if employed in the remoter parts of 
the Indian Empire itself. Within a 
space of a month, he believed, it would 


basis of a) 
thoroughly satisfactory and business-like | 
arrangement between the two Govern- | 


from the lending Power by deciding that 
in no circumstances should the Power 
which lent the troops be placed in the 
position of making a profit by the trans- 
action. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] As to the 
plea of the poverty of India, the Govern- 
/ment were not asking India to put her 
hand in her pocket for a single rupee ; 
|and he felt sure the Government of India 
would desire that this matter should be 
decided not upon principles of generosity 
.or charity, but on principles of the 
strictest equity and justice. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Coming to the question of 
precedents, he did not suggest that too 
|much importance should be attached to 
them. They might be bad, and in cer- 
tain cases it might be that they should 
ibe set aside ; but, so far as they were 
applicable to the present case, the pre- 
'cedents seemed to him to make entirely 
in favour of the Government. In cases 
of this kind there had always been a 
division of the expense between India 
and England, not by any means always 


be possible to send them back to India| on terms so favourable to India as the 


and replace them by troops from’ this | 


present. The noble Lord opposite sug- 


country. Then there was the question _gested that as a Royal Commission was 
of time. If at the end of the year the investigating the financial relations of 
Indian troops were still required at | the two countries, England might be 
Suakin, the whole arrangement would be | liberal and pay their bill without fuss. 
open to revision. How different was that | He should have thought that the reason- 
case from the case of 1885, when the Indian |able thing to do was not to change the 
troops were detained at Suakin from | practice pendente lite, but to abide by 
March 1885 to May 1886—15 months | the precedents. If he did not attach 
in all, and for 12 months after hostilities | | much importance to precedents, neither 
had ended they were engaged on garrison | did he desire to attach too much impor- 
duty in that fortress. India had lent | tance to the obiter dicta which had been 
these troops with alacrity. The words | delivered on the one side or the other in 
were not his. They were those of the| Parliament. The actors in these con- 


dissentient Members of the Secretary of | troversies changed, but the parts they 
State’s Council. 


There was no question! played were always the same. 


The 
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Treasury was always the Treasury. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was only the vigilant 
guardian of the public purse, as the 
Government of India was the guardian 
of the interests of the Indian taxpayer. 


Indian Troops 


Therefore these utterances must be inter- | 
preted with very careful regard to the | 


circumstances in which they were 
delivered. Without going to the re- 


moter precedents, he would like to noticesfanaticism in China. 


what had been said with regard to those 
of 1882 and 1885. 
ment of India protested against in 1882 


was the payment of the whole expense | 


of the Egyptian expedition, and they 


eventually gained their point ; but he) 


did not think India was very magnifi- 
cently treated, for she had to be grateful 
for the payment of half a million of 


money which left her liable for the~ef Italy. 
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maintenance of the authority of the 
Khedive, and in the security of the 
iCanal. But was it contended that the 
|interest of India was strictly limited to 
the immediate vicinity of the Canal? It 
‘could not be seriously maintained that 
India could regard an outbreak of 
fanaticism in the Soudan with the 
same indifference as that with which 
‘she would regard an outbreak of 
Would anyone 
be found to pretend that a serious 
reverse to the Khedive’s army would not 
‘shake the authority of the Khedive in 
Egypt proper ? There could be no doubt 
about it. Then they were sometimes 
told that in this case we interfered, not 
forsooth because India was interested, 
but because we wished to do what was 
agreeable to our ally, the Government 
They had been perfectly 


whole of the ordinary expenses of the | candid in their explanations in regard to 
troops and 60 per cent. of the extra- this part of the case ; they had never 
ordinary expenses. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] disguised from the public the fact that 
Then there was the Suakin expedition |the moment of our intervention was 
of 1885. The Government of India at | determined by the necessities of the 
that time were undoubtedly very sorefGovernment of Italy, and surely it 
indeed. They had a three-fold grievance. required no proof to show that it was 


In the first place they complained of the 
absence of reciprocity as between the 
Indian and British Governments. In 
the next place they complained of being 


called upon to pay for military opera- | 


tions outside the limits of Egypt proper. 


In the third place they were indignant, | 
and not entirely without reason, because | 


in both! 


the Resolution was carried 
Houses of Parliament before their pro- 
test had been laid upon the Table of the 
House. That indignity, at all events, 
the Government of India had _ been 
spared on the present occasion, nor was 
there any intention of requiring them to 
pay the whole expense of the expedition. 
The arguments which were advanced in 
1882 and 1885 were directed, they 
would find, entirely to these three points; 
two of these points had been disposed of 
—they admitted fully that there should 
henceforth be absolute and complete 
reciprocity between England and India 
in these matters, and that India should 
have an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion before a decision was taken. 
The question, then, that remained 
was that of the interest of India in the 
Soudan. It had been conceded, ‘and 
he did not think it would be dis- 
puted, that India had a very dis- 


tinct interest in Egypt proper, in the 
Secretary of State for War. 


for the interest of Egypt, and therefore 
‘of India, that they should extricate, as 
they had successfully extricated, our 
| Italian allies from the imminent peril of 
a great catastrophe the effect of which 
‘might have been felt far beyond the 
limits of Egypt itself. With reference 
to our interest in the Soudan, he would 
like to read to the House the words of 
an authority whose weight would, he 
thought, be recognised by many of their 


Lordships :— 


“The Eastern Soudan is indispensable to Egypt. 
It will cost you far more to retain your hold 
upon Egypt proper if you abandon your hold of 
the Eastern Soudan to the Mahdi than what it 
would to retain your hold upon the Eastern 
Soudan by the aid of such material as exists in 
the provinces. .... The danger to be feared is 
not that the Mahdi will march northward 
through Wady Halfa; on the contrary, it is 
very improbable that he will ever go so far 
north. The danger is altogether of a different 
nature. It arises from the influence which the 
spectacle of a Mahomedan Power, established 
close to your frontiers, will exercise upon the 
population which you govern. In all the cities 
in Egypt it will be felt that what the Mahdi 
has done they may do; and, as he has driven 
out the intruder and the infidel, they may do 
the same. .... If the whole of the Eastern 
Soudan is surrendered to the Mahdi the Arab 
tribes on both sides of the Red Sea will take 
I see it is proposed to fortify Wady 
Halfa and prepare there to resist the Mahdi’s 
attacks. You might as well fortify against a 
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fever. Contagion of that kind cannot be kept 
out by fortifications and garrisons. But that it 
is real and that it does exist will be denied by 
no one cognisant with Egypt and the Kast.” 


Indian Troops 


Those were the words of General Gordon 
immediately before his last departure 
from this country. Our policy was that 
of recognising the interest of India in 
Egypt and in all that concerned the 
stability of the Egyptian Government. 
Was it the case that in giving effect to 
that policy we had dealt illiberally with 
India? He should like to remind the 
House of a fact which might not be 
generally known. For the last 12 years 
we had maintained in Egypt a British 
force varying between 3,000 and 8,000 
men ; we had borne the whole of the 
ordinary cost of that force, and, although 
Egypt had undertaken to bear the extra- 
ordinary expense belonging to it; her 
contribution had not, he was able to say, 
been equivalent to the actual outlay. 
He would say nothing of the disorganisa- 
tion of our military system at home 
which had arisen from the detention of 
these troops in Egypt. For all this we 
had not charged anything at all to India 
on account of the Egyptian garrison, 
and he would take upon himself to say 
that if a strict profit and loss account 
were opened as between this country and 
India on account of the occupation of 
Egypt, it would be found that the 
Government of India had been by no 
means hardly or illiberally dealt with. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ It was not infre- 
quently urged that they were treating 
India in this matter much more hardly 
than they would venture to treat any of 
our Colonies. But as regards the 
Colonies, it should be borne in mind that 
ever since 1870 our policy had been to 
concentrate our troops in this country 
and to leave in the colonies only such 
forces as were requisite for the defence of 
our coaling stations and naval bases. On 
the other hand, it was no exaggeration 
to say that our whole military system 
was based upon the requirements of 
India. They had altered, in 1881, he 
believed, the distribution of the soldiers’ 
service, as between service with the 
Colours and service in the Reserve, for 
the express purpose of suiting the con- 
venience of India. The result was that 


the men serving in this country were 
younger, and that the number of men 
entering the Reserve had been smaller 
than they otherwise would have been. 
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The colonial analogy was therefore not 
entirely on all fours with the case of 


India. But, nevertheless, if Imperial 
troops were lent to a colony the . 
War Office invariably claimed the 


extra cost, the whole or part of it, but 
they made no claim for the ordinary 
pay and allowances of the force. The 
Ashanti expedition was a case in point ; 
the Gold Coast bore the extra cost, 
but not the ordinary cost of the troops 
employed. Where one colony lent 
troops to another the lending colony 
always bore the ordinary cost of the 
troops which were lent. Then there was 
the case which had been referred to of 
New South Wales, which lent a contin- 
gent for service in the Suakin operations 
of 1885, and cheerfully and readily bore the 
whole cost of that contingent. { Cheers. | 
These facts went to show that they were 
only requiring India to do what themother 
country did if she was lending troops to 
a colony, what the colonies did if they 
were lending troops to the mother 
country, and what one colony did if it 
lent troops to another colony. He had 
a very strong hope that when the Dis- 
patch of the Secretary of State for India 
had been considered in that country it 
would be found that the Secretary of 
State had placed the position of India 
upon a very much sounder basis than it 
had ever occupied before. India had 
had some hard bargains, and she had 
not entirely forgotten them. He hada 
very sincere hope that we should fre- 
quently see native troops taking the 
field by the side of our own soldiers ; 
he believed that this would be good for 
the troops of India and for our own 
troops ; and when those occasions arose 
he was honestly convinced that it would 
be found that the Indian Government 
had been successful in securing terms 
which, possibly amplified and developed, 
would form the basis of an arrangement 
between the two Governments, founded 
upon common sense and equity, and one 
which could be adopted by both Gov- 
ernments without the slightest discredit 
or loss of dignity. [Cheers. | 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said 
he had very naturally been referred to 
in the course of the Debate, because, as 
Secretary of State for India in 1885, he 
undoubtedly supplied one precedent 
which had an important bearing on the 
question before the House. And, before 
he made any general remarks on the 
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matter, he should like to say a word or 
two as to what really happened in 1885, 
because the noble Marquess a little mis- 
understood it. The noble Marquess 
seemed to think that the Government of 
India at that time suffered a certain 
amount of indignity by not being con- 
sulted. But the fact was that when it 
was decided that troops should go to 
Suakin he telegraphed the intention of 
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since then, and that his views at present 
were certainly not precisely those held 
by the Government of which he was a 
Member and by himself in those days. He 
was now very decidedly of opinion, after 
an experience of 10 years, during which 
the safety of Egypt had never been in 
danger, that the expedition in the 
Soudan on which the Government had 
embarked was unnecessary, dangerous, 


Her Majesty's Government to the/and likely to lead to very unfortunate 
Government of India. It seemed to him,jwesults. Far from believing that it was 
now, as then, that there was no/likely to be beneficial to Egypt, his 


ambiguity in the statement hetelegraphed 
to the Government of India as to the 
ordinary expenses being borne by the 
revenues of India. If the Government 
of India had a doubt in the matter, why 





did they not telegraph to him to inquire}¥ndian 


what was the precise meaning of his | 
telegram, and also to inform him, when | 
they had learnt that precise meaning, | 
that they desired to lay a protest before | 
him? If the Government of India had | 
taken that course there was not the | 
slightest doubt that he should have | 
waited until that protest had been laid 
before him; but it was clear that, 
having received no remonstrance from 
them after they had been told what was | 
about to be done, he thought he was 
quite justified in going to Parlia-| 
ment and saying that he had received no 
opposition from that Government. He 
regretted that things took place as they | 
did, because it would have been very | 
much better that he should have had the | 
opinion of the Government of India | 
before him, especially as he gave them | 
by his telegram every opportunity of 
laying their case, if they so desired, 
before the Government of the day. His 
personal position mignt be said to be 
somewhat difficult after that precedent, 
but he freely admitted that on that | 
occasion the Government took the course 
which had been taken by the present 
Government ; and he also admitted that 
he used at that time the expression which 
had been quoted, that he considered the 
war in the Soudan had arisen out of our 
occupation of Egypt. One noble Lord 
who had spoken had said that it was 
not always very wise to be governed by 
precedents, because there might be bad 
precedents, and he was inclined to con- 
fess that the precedent he had set up 
was not a good precedent. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| He was free 


to admit that a good deal had happened 
Earl of Kimberley. 


‘draw from the Soudan. 


opinion was that it was likely to be 
extremely injurious, and on that ground 
he thought it extremely natural that 
anyone connected with the Government 
of India should demur to spending 
money on the _ enterprise. 
He noted that the Prime Minister 
made a remark the other day which 
seemed to place the present enterprise 
upon rather a different ground than that 
of the safety of Egypt, for he said that 
we were morally bound, as far as possible, 
to see that Egypt was not in a worse 
position, as regarded her possession of 


| territory, than she was when we inter- 
|vened in 1885, and when Her Majesty’s 


advised to  with- 
Now that was 
not precisely the same consideration 
as the safety of Egypt, and when 


Government was 


he heard Sir Alfred Milner quoted as an 


authority he could not help wishing that 
they could have the opinion of a far 
higher authority. _[‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Their adviser in 1885 was not Sir Alfred 
Milner, but Lord Cromer, whose views 
he had had an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing from frequent discussion of the 
subject. No man had studied the 
subject deeper,or was more capable than 
Lord Cromer of taking a fair, an unpre- 
judiced, and calm view of the matter, 
and he was very curious to know what 
advice Lord Cromer gave to the Govern- 
ment in regard to the present expe- 
‘dition. [“ Hear, hear!”| But there 
was a far more important point for con- 
sideration than the opinions of any former 
Secretary of State in this delicate matter 
between the Imperial Government and 
the Government of India. The Under 
Secretary for India seemed to think that 
the matter would be solved by the prin- 
ciples laid down by the present Secretary 
of State in the Dispatch published in the 
Papers before the House. He was glad 
to admit that he thought both the tone 
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in which that Dispatch was couched and 
the nature of the proposals submitted, 
would tend to advance the solution of the 
matter. But he doubted whether, after 
all, the really practical difficulty would 
be thus met, for the Secretary of State 
used the words on which everything de- 
pended :— 


‘“‘ Tf the circumstances are such that the Gov- 
ernment of India supplying the troops has a 
distinct and special interest in the matter at 
stake.” 


The whole difficulty was how they were 
going to decide that point. On what 
principles were they to decide that 
India had a distinct and special in- 
terest 1 Who was to decide? [| Hear, 
hear!”| The Government of India 
not unnaturally winced under the 
decisions of the Government at home. 
They had strong opinions and they 
naturally formed those opinions with 
reference to Indian opinion, and he did 
not in the least complain that they 
sought to place their views before the 
Home Government strongly in_ the 
interests of the Indian taxpayer. But 
he agreed with the declaration that the 
ultimate decision, in this as in other 
matters, could not be removed from the 
Government and the Parliament of this 
country. It was a question of discretion 
in the application of a principle from 
which we could not swerve. The Im- 
perial power was here, and it must 
remain here. But it was a power that 
must be used with the utmost circum- 
spection and the greatest tenderness 
towards the opinion of the Government 
of India, because it was a power which 
was naturally somewhat invidious though 
necessary. India was not in the position 
of a colony with what was called a 
responsible Government ; it was essen- 
tially a dependency, though one so great 
and with interests so important that the 
utmost care should be taken never to press 
the exercise of our supremacy, except in 
cases where it was really necessary, and 
where we were convinced that we were 
not raising in India a feeling altogether 
disproportionate to the advantage we 
might gain by insisting on our position. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| That was really the 
gist of the matter, and what he com- 
plained of was that in the present case 
the Government, for the sake of a prin- 
ciple, with which he agreed, had pressed 
very far a small matter in regard to 
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which Indian opinion was very strong. 
He thought that in this case it was 
much to be lamented that Her Majesty’s 
Government, after receiving the protest 
they did from the Government of 
India, did not, while maintaining 
generally the principle involved, make 
some concession to them. In all 
those matters they wanted a hearty 


concurrence, so that no controversy 
might be raised in these matters 
between England and India. He 


agreed with the famous saying of the 
noble Marquess that India was not to 
be regarded as a barrack from which we 
might continually draw troops. We 


chad a right to look to the Government 


of India for assistance in a time of great 
difficulty, but he thought it would be 
very unwise if we got too much into the 
habit of looking upon the Indian Army 
as a source of strength upon which we 
could lightly draw. 
obvious. The Army was not beyond 
the requirements of India, for, though 
happily there was great tranquillity in 
India, and great loyalty among her 
native Princes, yet it was always pos- 
sible that some sudden storm might 
arise, and it had beena maxim, there- 
fore, that the Indian army should 
always be in a condition to take thefieldat 
a moment’s notice. For that reason we 
ought only in case of real necessity to draw 
troops from India. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He held that if there was any place in 
the world in which India had an interest 
it was Egypt. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It was 
not necessary to make a careful creditor 
and debtor calculation and thus try to 
lay down the precise fraction of interest 
in Egypt which should belong to India 
and which should belong to the home 
country. It was sufficient, he thought, 
to lay down the general proposition that 
the way to India lay through the Mediter- 
ranean and Egypt,: always, of course, 
assuming that it was to the interest of 
India that the connection with this 
country should be maintained. Assum- 
ing that, he did not see how it was 
possible not to admit that, as regarded 
Egypt proper, India had such an interest 
in Egypt that it was reasonable she 
should pay something. But he had 
always thought that in these matters 
they should, if possible, avoid contro- 
versies which had to be carried on in 





public. There was nothing more likely 


to injure the connection between the 
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Government of India and the home 
Government than controversies, some- 
times partaking almost of an angry 
character. The very business of the 
Viceroy and of the Secretary of State 
was as far as possible to so arrange 
matters that they should never come to 
a point where there was to be a point of 
difference which was to be displayed at 
all. That was the secret of the just and 
wise government of India. Quite apart 
from any political or Party feeling, he 
regretted that a matter of this kind 
should come before Parliament. Look- 
ing at the matter all round, considering 
the smallness of the amount in dispute, 
considering the fact that there were 
divergent opinions as to the propriety of 
the expedition to the Soudan, consider- 
ing the strong opinion of the Government 
of India, and, lastly, considering that 
Lord Cross had wisely given an exten- 
sion of a sort of quasi-representative 
institution to the Councils in India 
which increased the necessity for greater 
caution in this matter, he regretted that 
this controversy should have arisen. 
*Tue Ear, or NORTHBROOK said 
he had heard his noble Friend make 


Indian Troops 


on ae speeches in this House, but he had 


never heard a speech of his in which his 


| Power of debate and his adroitness in 
4-ydealing with questions had been more 


aay 
(pol *just delivered. The point his noble 


"2 


‘ib 


conspicuously shown than in the speech 


Friend had to explain was how it came 
to pass that, while he as Secretary of 
State for India had in circumstances 
almost precisely similar taken exactly 
the same course which Her Majesty’s 
Government had now taken, he was a 
party to the opposition to the Vote 
which their Lordships were now asked to 
pass ; but hardly any words of his speech 
were devoted to answering that ques- 
tion. The noble Earl talked about 
looking at the matter all round, but 
it seemed to him his noble Friend’s 
views depended upon the side of the 
House on which he sat. He did not think 
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troops were, in pursuance of a Resolu- 
tion passed by both Houses, sent to 
Suakin. But on May 15, in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of India, 
the Government gave up altogether the 
expedition to the Soudan, but they con- 
tinued for a year to keep the Indian 
troops at Suakin. The Government of 
India, at the beginning of 1886, wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, of which 
his noble Friend was a Member—— 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said the 
Government of India addressed their 
letter to Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
was then Secretary of State. 

*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said 
theletter may have been addressed to Lord 
Randolph Churchill, but it was answered 
by the noble Earl. [The Earu of Kin- 
BERLEY: “ Yes!”] The Government of 
India contended that, as the orizinal in- 
tention of the expedition was given up, 
it was only fair that the whole of the 
expenses of the troops, who merely 
formed the garrison at Suakin, should 
fall on the British Government. His 
noble Friend did not attempt to answer 
that argument ; he only said he did not 
think it was a good thing to make appli- 
cation to the Treasury. Where was the 
consistency of his noble Friend in going 
into the Lobby against this Resolution ? 
[“‘ Hear, hear !”] He (Lord Northbrook) 
personally did not think the Government 
had acted wisely in putting this small 
charge upon the Government of India— 
[ Opposition cheers|—but having been a 
party to a similar course in the past, he 
could not go into the Lobby against the 

xovernment. He welcomed the pro- 
posals made by the Secretary of State 
in his last Dispatch respecting the prin- 
ciples upon which the future military 
charges should be arranged. The 
principle of reciprocity had been laid 
down in the Dispatch, and it had 
been accepted by the Government. It 
was a principle for which the Indian 
Government had always contended, and 
he thought the concession of the principle 


the House fully appreciated the position of | would give great satisfaction to the 


his noble Friend. Near his noble Friend | 
sat Lord Rosebery and the Marquess of | 
Ripon. He presumed they were all 
going to vote against the Resolution. 
[The Eart of Rosepery : “ Hear, hear !”} | 
After the melancholy death of General | 
Gordon, and when the Government had | 
decided to advance to Khartoum, I ndian | 


Earl of Kimberley. 





Indian Government and in India gener- 
ally. It was, however, still left in doubt 
who was to settle whether there were or 
were not special interests on one side or 
the other. If that was left open they 
would have precisely the same contro- 
versies in the future that they now had, 
and no good would be done by the pro- 
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posal of the Secretary of State. [‘ Hear, | one-third of the Army was kept up for 


hear!”| He had gathered that the 
Government intended to take precautions 
that the “proposals should not remain 
a dead letter.” The proposal of Lord 
Cross with regard to the employment of 
Indian troops was that the expenses 
should not be charged upon India without 
the consent of the Government of India. 
He presumed if that proposal was 
attached to the proposal of the Secretary 
of State for India there would be some 
arrangement that the Government of 
Great Britain should say what were 
British interests and that the Govern- 
ment of India should say what were 
Indian interests. That would be fair 
to both parties, and he did not see that 
there would be any danger in it. He 
‘regretted that Lord Kimberley had ex- 
‘pressed dissent from the liberal view of 
** (Lord Cross ; and he still more regretted 
2 it as Sir Henry Fowler, in the other 
" House, had expressed entire concurrence 
——in the opinion of Lord Cross. When three 
such high authorities differed, he (Lord 
North>rook) hesitated to express a final 
opinion upon the proposal. Mr. Balfour 
made another suggestion which was well 
worthy of consideration ; he suggested 
whether the time had not arrived when 
they might with advantage to India and 
to England constitute some kind of 
tribunal of arbitration for the determin- 
ation of this class of question—some 
tribunal in which the interests of Great 
Britain and India alike would be equally 
represented. If the Government were 
to make a declaration that it was their 
intention in connection with the Govern- 
ment of India to make some arrangement 
of that kind it would go, he ventured to 
say, a great way to counteract—he 
believed entirely counteract—any ill- 
feeling which had been raised in India 
about the miserable contention as to 
~£30,000 for the troops at Suakin. He 
ventured to submit that for the con- 
sideration of her Majesty’s Government. 
[“‘ Hear,hear!”] Spe ofud'4 “5 aa) ee 
Tae Duke or ARGYLL said'no Mem- 
ber of the House had had a harder and 
stiffer battle to fight on behalf of the 
Indian Treasury than himself, for it so 
happened that his tenure of the office 
coincided with the great organisation of 
the English Army effected by Mr. Card- 
well and Mr. Lowe. At that time the 
principle was taken up that, as at least 





the sake of India, India ought to bear one- 
third of the whole charges, home charges 
included. He had a fierce battle to defend 
the Indian Government from that new 
doctrine which was pressed with great 
plausibility. He resisted it to the death, 
and with the assistance of Mr. Gladstone 
and other Members of the Government, 
that erroneous and dangerous principle 
was negatived, and it had been negatived 
ever since. He believed that the prin- 
ciple distinctly expressed in the Dispatch 
would place the Government of India in 
a better position than it ever before occu- 
pied. ‘The charge was a just and a fair 
charge, and he could not help saying 
that he viewed with great satisfaction 
the change in the public mind on the 
whole of this question. It was not 
merely that the opinion of the Govern- 
ment had changed ; the sentiments of 
the public had changed. At one time to 
which he referred there was no Party in 
the House of Commons to defend the 
Government of India from the attacks 
made on it. It was evident that the 
real objections raised on the other side 
of the House were to the operations on 
the Nile. “ Hear, hear! ”] 
denied that the Soudan advance could be 
brought within the category of measures 
for the defence of the Indian Empire. 
He must frankly confess that he looked 
upon the expedition with immense satis- 
faction. [Cheers.| Egypt would not be 
Egypt until the valley of the Nile was 
cleared of savages and her commerce 
thrown open to Europe. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
So far therefore from feeling that Indian 
interests were specially injured in this 
case, he held, on the contrary, that 
India was honoured in having a part of 
those great operations which he trusted 
would bring within the boundary of 
civilisation those vast territories which 
were now desolated by the Mahdi. 
[ Cheers. | 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 


They - 


—_ 


~« 


called the attention of the House to a/4: 


speech delivered on February 13th, 1893, 
by the Marquess of Salisbury, in which 
he said— 


‘* All these are ways of saving the English 
Estimates, which no doubt might seem very 
smart and very ingenious to those persons who 
arrange the figures at the English Treasury, 
but would not be so satisfaetory on the other 
side of the water. You must not measure a 
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financial injury by the number of thousand 
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pounds involved. If people feel that their 
money is being taken from them, it matters 
very little whether it figures as thousands or 
tens of thousands. I regret the arrangement 
very much; I cannot see any reason for it.” 


*Lorp WELBY said he was disap- 
pointed with the speech of the noble 


‘ Marquess, because he recollected a speech 


which had been delivered by him some 


two years ago, in which, referring to the 


"extent of the Indian Cotton Duties, he 
spoke of the danger England incurred, 


by a policy of fiscal favouring in India, 
of losing the favour of India. The noble 


Marquess then addressed a_ general 
warning to their Lordships, and said 


that it was idle to conceal from them- 
selves that many causes were at work 
which should make them pause before 
they did anything to shake the confi- 
dence of the people of India in the 
absolute disinterestedness of their rule. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| That speech had 
converted him, in a measure, from those 
opinions in which he had been trained. 
He was trained from his youth in the 
strongest Treasury traditions ; he was 
taught that their master was the British 
taxpayer, and that their first duty was 
to do everything to make his burden 
light. Still, a policy sound in itself 
should be applied with discretion, and 
even the British taxpayer might buy gold 
toodear. But was there not some reason 
for arguing that they might be buying 
gold too dear. Even if the Gov- 
ernment established the soundness of 
the principles for which it contended, 


was it wise for so small a_ stake 
to run risk against which they were 


warned by such a body of expert opinion. 
There was much to be said for the prin- 
ciple. One partner sent troops in aid of the 
other partner, charging only those addi- 
tional expenses which would not be in- 
curred if the troops remained at home, — 
he believed that was the condition which 
had been generally observed. But he 
was aware that the Indian Government 
maintained that on certain occasions it 
had not been observed, one great occa- 
sion being that of the Indian Mutiny, | 
when the whole cost of the English 
troops which India borrowed was thrown 
on the Indian Exchequer. On that 


point there was a misunderstanding, for | 


to fill the gap caused by withdrawing 
troops, England had to raise new regi- 
ments and embody militia, and _ this 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
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would justify her in making a charge on 
India. One of the conditions under 
which troops were borrowed was that 
India should have a direct interest in 
the expedition. A direct interest must 
always be open to argument, but he 
thought they must admit that high autho- 
rity both in India and England had 
pronounced against there being such an 
interest as had been suggested, and it 
was very seldom that there had been 
such a general agreement, not only 
among experts, but in the Press, and 
even in the Press which supported the 
Government. [The Ear of RoskBEry : 
“‘Hear, hear!’’] The Government 
were not carrying out those wise maxims 
which the noble Marquess used in the 
speech which he had referred to. 

*THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said that speech was delivered against a 
proposal to deprive the Government of 
India of a part of its revenues and force 
it to resort to taxation. The present 
proposal did not touch the revenues and 
would not require the Government of 
India to resort to one farthing of taxa- 
tion. [Cheers. | 

*Lorp WELBY said he quite agreed 
that that was so, but he thought the 
remarks of the noble Marquess were 
applicable in view of the stress he laid 
on the necessity of showing to the people 
of India that the Government at home 
acted in all respects where India was 
concerned with the utmost disinterested- 
ness. Lastly, the stake was too small. 
He was the last person in the world to 
regard this sum of £30,000 or £40,000 as 
alight one. It was true that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer only reserved for 
himself a modest surplus, but that was 
very considerably in advance of the sum 
about which they were now speaking, 
and the autumn of the year would 
probably increase that surplus, and 
provide for more than this amount. 
Their Lordships would remember Sydney 
Smith’s controversy with the drab- 
coloured men of Pennsylvania. He 
suggested a motto for the trumpets of 
the State’s insolvent host, “ dre Alieno.” 
Might not foreign critics suggest a like 
motto for the trumpets of the force 
which is extending the English Empire 
in the Soudan. 

THe PRIME MINISTER (The 
Marquess of Sarispury): I have been 


much struck with the fate which has 


pursued noble Lords eppenity, 
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instances of late they have been com- 
pelled to repeat the part of Balaam— 
they have been brought here to curse 
but they have remained to bless. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laughter.| The 
matter before the House appears to me 
to be one to be determined, not according 
to sentiment or to feeling, but according 
to strict justice. I join most heartily in 
everything that has been said by noble 
Lords opposite as to the necessity of 
convincing the multitudes of India of our 
sense of justice, and of our desire to do 
them justice and to respect their interests 
and their rights. But I have an equal 
feeling of respect for the interests and 
the rights of British taxpayers, and I do 
not think that the danger of neglecting 
the interests and the rights of the latter, 
and compelling them to pay that which 
in justice they are not bound to pay, is 
altogether inferior to the danger which 
the noble Lord opposite has dwelt upon 
so earnestly as likely to arise from 
neglecting the interests and rights of the 
taxpayers of India. We admit that the 
sum involved in this question is a small 
one, which of itself would be of but 
“small importance, but the payment of 
that sum involves a principle of great 
interest to the British taxpayer, and our 
experience of what occurred in Lan- 
cashire last year has shown us that, 
where there is a sense of injustice en- 
tertained by the British constituencies, 
questions of policy will not prevent them 
from striking a blow in favour of their 
own view of what is just. Our duty in 
this matter, therefore, is to observe the 
most careful and complete justice. The 
noble Lord who has just sat down has 
dwelt upon the importance of not keep- 
ing to a principle if the sum involved by 
it is a small one. If the noble Lord had 
acted upon that principle when he was 
at the Treasury I can scarcely say how 
much of his well-known activity in that 
Department would have — survived. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’ and laughter.| How- 
ever, I do not believe that the finance of 
a great Empire, or even of a small 
concern, can be conducted on _ the 
principle that where the sum involved is 
but small every claim against it must be 
admitted. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’|] This 
question has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the present is such an incon- 
venient time for discussing it, that I 
shall not enter very far into the matter, 
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but I wish to ask your Lordships to 
consider what the real point at issue is. 
I have heard a great deal about the 
Soudan expedition, and I am quite pre- 
pared to defend the action of the Gov- 
ernment in respect to it, because I 


believe that it will be of great benefit to’ 


Egypt and to India. But in moving 
the Indian troops we were not actuated 
by a desire to send them there for the 
purpose of their taking part in that 
expedition—in fact, not a single Indian 
soldier has been sent to the valley of the 
Nile. 
in moving the Indian troops was the 
defence of Suakin, and if that place had 
not been defended at the expense of the 
Indian taxpayer it must have been 
defended at the expense of the British 
taxpayer. It is true that at the time 
the Soudan expedition was first contem- 
plated I received a communication from 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan of 
Turkey to defend Suakin if we found it 
necessary to leave that place during the 
continuance of the expedition ; but that 
offer I then declined. I am almost now 
inclined to regret that we did not accept 
the offer, because had we done so the 
arguments we should have had to make 
use of in defending our position might 
have been of a less difficult character. 
|‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laughter.| The 
question, however, before us is this—Is 
the Indian or the British taxpayer to 
defend Suakin and to prevent it from 
being taken possession of by some other 
Power? In our opinion, the whole of 
the southern littoral of the Red Sea is of 
interest to India. It is true that a 
portion of that littoral is at present held 
by Italy ; but, speaking of that territory 
as matters stood a few years ago, the 
whole of the southern littoral of the Red 
Sea depended upon Egypt for its defence. 
Can it be said in such circumstances 
that India has no interest in the southern 
shores of the Red Sea or of the Gulf of 
Aden, which, in a political sense, are 
merely continuations of the Suez Canal. 
If the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, or the 
Gulf of Aden fell into the hands of 
another Power it would be India, and 
not England, that would suffer the most, 
because the former would be deprived of 
her military supplies. Even the present 
arrangements with regard to the shore 
of the Red Sea shows clearly which part 
of the Empire has the greatest interest 
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in that line of communication between 


Indian Troops 


this country and India. Aden is 
situated at the very mouth of the Red 
Sea, and the defence of Aden is paid for, 
not by the taxpayers of this country—it 
——is entirely in the hands of India. This 
shows what an interest India has in the 
southern littoral of the Red Sea. I 
need scarcely refer to the precedents of 
1801, 1876, 1882, or 1885, when expe- 
ditions were sent to the shores of the 
Red Sea, and when the ordinary 
expenses of the Indian troops employed 
in them, and generally something more, 
were charged to the Indian Treasury. 
Therefore, in the present circumstances, 
we might justly have called upon India 
to contribute something towards the 
preservation of her communications 
through the Red Sea. But we have 
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would even be for the benefit of India. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] We must try to 
adopt some way by which these discus- 
sions may be avoided in the future. I 
have no doubt that Parliament will be 
able to fix upon some principle by which 
these contributions by the different parts 
of the Empire will be regulated. In this 
view the Government have adopted an 


absolutely stationary attitude with 
regard to this subject. We have had 
regard to precedent, and we have 


adhered entirely to the position which 
our predecessors occupied in connection 
with this question. The whole subject 
is under investigation by a Royal Com- 
mission, who, it may be hoped, will 
furnish suggestions for regulations to 
which the Government of the day may 
be able to conform without any fear that 


called upon her for no contribution at+the steps which they may think necessary 


all ; all that we have done has been to 
ask her not to make money out of our 
request for the loan of a portion of her 
troops. If you refuse this Vote the only 
result will be that the accounts of the 
revenue for India next year will show so 
much money gained by lending Indian 
troops to this country. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
There is nothing that has occurred in 
the course of this Debate with which I 
more sympathise than the regret which 
has been expressed that this matter 
should have been made the subject of 
Parliamentary discussion and of Party 
sophistry and ingenuity. It appears 
likely that such a discussion may do 
some little harm. It is not a very ad- 
mirable thing—and, indeed, there is 
something rather squalid in the fact— 
that there should be a contest between 
two parts of the Empire as to what share 
each should bear in the expense of its 
defence. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Moreover, 
such a discussion must lead to the 
inevitable injury which, as the noble 
Earl opposite has pointed out, must 
result from disclosing Departmental 
communications, which are not always 
—couched in a judicial tone. I do not 

think that that injury will be avoided 

by flinging aside all questions of financial 

economy on the ground that the sum 

asked for is a small one, and that, there- 

fore, no matter what the principle 

involved may be, the claim ought to be 

acceded to. I do not think that that 


~ 
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would be a wise way of avoiding the 
difficulty, or that in the long run it 


The Prime Minister. 


for the defence of the Empire will be 
made the subject of discussions which 
may be injurious to the interests of that 
Empire. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I do not 
know whether I am out of order in 
referring to such matters on the present 
occasion, but I hope that I may be 
allowed to say that early in the present 
year I was so impressed in favour of 
such a course being adopted that I laid 
before my colleagues a proposal for the 
appointment of a tribunal which should 
be so impartially composed as to obtain 
the confidence of the taxpayers of both 
England and India, which should con- 
sider the relative interests and rights of 
the two portions of the Empire ; but 
when we came to consider the details of 
the proposal we came to the conclusion 
that we could not carry such a scheme 
into effect until the Royal Commission 
thad made their Report. I much regret 
that it was necessary to postpone the 
consideration of such a proposal, because 
I am satisfied that if it were carried into 
effect we should have reached a solution 
of the difficulty which would operate in 
a far better manner than the present 
system does, and would enable us in many 
ways to show our sympathy and 
generosity to our Indian fellow-subjects. 
sevsegl But, my Lords, the issue 

fore you to-night is not even that. If 
you resolve that the money shall not be 
granted, after the House of Commons 
has come to an exactly opposite decision, 
obviously the first principles of the 
whole question will be in a state of the 
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greatest confusion. It will add enor- | able surprises on us, and I am one of the 
mously to the difficulty of arriving at/| last to complain, because I think it adds 
maxims and rules in which we may all | largely to the interest and excitement of 
agree, and make it far more difficult to| the Debates in this House. [ Laughter. | 
_prevent in the future the occurrence of | But when I am asked by the noble Mar- 
these unpleasant discussions. I earnestly | quess as to who it is that should be re- 
hope that your Lordships will follow the | sponsible for the garrisoning of Suakim, 
precedents. uniformly set and vote for|and when I am told that this call for the 
this Resolution, and so enable us with| Indian troops has really nothing to do 
as little loss of time as possible to place | with any attack on the Dervishes—— 
the matter upon a footing which shall} Tus PRIME MINISTER: I did not 
avoid the chances of any difference or 'say that. I said it had very little to do 
any distrust, on a question which is | with it. 
comparatively small, arising between the | THe Eart,or ROSEBERY: Very 
peoples of these two great parts of the! well; very little to do with it. The 
Empire. | primary object was the garrisoning of 
THe Eart or ROSEBERY: My/Suakin. I am quite willing to take 
Lords, I have been much too long a|that ; but when I am told that, I have 
Member of this House to engage your | to ask myself how was it that the garri- 
attention for more than a minute or two | |son had been depleted. What has 
at the witching hour at which we have|occurred to empty the garrison of 
arrived ; and certainly I have no wish|Suakin? And I am compelled to 
to introduce any controversial matter|answer the question in this way—that 
more than is necessary into the Debate, | the troops were required for a march 
which I think must have been singularly | jagainst the Dervishes, and for that 
satisfactory to the Members and sup-|reason troops were summoned from — 
porters of this House. I do not recollect | India. Surely the noble Marquess does 
having ever heard a Debate in which so/| not greatly help his case by starting this 
statesmanlike a view has been taken of | new theory of the garrisoning of Suakin, 
the responsibilities of public men in| which, after all, is exactly the same ex- 
addressing themselves to a grave and| planation in different words as we have 
delicate question than has heen the case | had before. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] That, 
to-night. Personalities have been happily after all, is the main gist of the matter. 
and conspicuously absent. I do not even| The noble Lord who represents the Trea- 
deprecate the noble Earl’ s ae to the | sury, and in so agreeable and competent 
singular tenderness of his own conscience | a way —[/aughter | |—told us with absolute 
as compared with those of others. | truth that the gist of the matter lies in 
| Laughter.| We remember the old story | this—has the “Indian Empire any in- 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, and we | terest in the expedition you are conduct- 





are not particularly surprised to see that 
line of argument continued to the pre- 
sent day. [Zaughter.| The noble Mar- 
quess who has just sat down has, as is 
not unusual with him, supplied a totally 
new explanation of the policy which a 
united Government is pursuing. We 
have never heard before,in any speech or 
in any public document, of the necessity 
-of garrisoning Suakin. I look in vain in 
the Dispatch of the Secretary of State. 
I do not think I heard every word of 
the speech of the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary this evening, but I do not 
recollect that that argument occurred 
in it, and I am quite sure it did not 
occur in the speech of the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for 
War. The noble Marquess has an 
agreeable way of springing these agree- 
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ing in the Soudan ? [* Hear, hear 
The noble Marquess says they must fill 
up the gap caused at Suakin. The two 
propositions come to exactly the same 
thing, and we who are interested in this 
matter, and who are anxious to deal 
justice to India in spite of the many 
precedents which have been quoted— 
and I think too much stress has been 
laid upon them—have to ask ourselves, 
what is the interest of India in the 
crushing of the Khalifa ? 
heard a good deal about the security of 
the Suez Canal. We were told that the 
Suez Canal was the route to India, and 
that India had a direct interest in its 
preservation. But what we do not hear 
from any of the numerous speeches made 
on behalf of the Government is this—in 
what way the existence of the Khalifa or 


3X 2 


We haves_ 





~~ India. 


™~ direct with India. 
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Indian Troops 


of the Dervishes menaces directly or in- 
directly, the security of the Suez Canal. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I am quite ready to 


admit that India has a certain interest | 
~ in Egypt. 


If you are going to press 
that argument it will take you a great 
deal too far. If you ask mein what 
foreign questions India has an interest, 
and how far India represents our interest 
in a great.many external questions, you 
will be led into a scale of contemplated 
expenditure on the part of India from 
which I think even the present Govern- 
ment would shrink. [‘* Hear, hear !’’ | 
It would not be difficult to prove that all 
our Mediterranean interests are in the 
—main connected with India. I cannot 
deny the direct force of the reasoning 


that would make it so, becaue if you- 


had no Indian Empire you might get out 
of the Mediterranean altogether ; but I 
should be astonished if the noble Mar- 
quess, carrying out this principle to its 
logical conclusion, were to bring before 
Parliament a proposal for settling the 
expenses of the occupation of Gibraltar, 
and of Ma!ta, and uf the Mediterranean 
fleet on the revenuesof India. Though they 
are vast, they are interests you can logic- 
ally connect with India ; but I defy any- 
body to connect this expedition against 
the Dervishes with the interests of 

—— If it were to crush a 
Mahomedan pretender on the frontier 
of Afghanistan, or in that region with 
which I am so painfully familiar, the 
Pamirs, I can imagine going to great 
risk and expense to put down a false 
prophet of that description. But the 
difficulty with this false prophet is to get 


at him—[laughter|—to find him, to 
penetrate the almost impenetrable 
deserts which surround him-—deserts 


which have no connection, direct or in- 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
One speaker, I think it was the Under 
Secretary, quoted General Gordon as 
bearing on this point. I would advise 
him not to quote too much from General 
Gordon with regard to the Soudan. I 
have not all his works at my hand, but 
I remember a very powerful and 
vehement passage in which he speaks of 
the Soudan as the most absolutely value- 
less possession that any country could 
— possess ; that it was useless to any 
human being, and fatal to any Power 
that held it. I say, then, that I do not 


Earl of Rosebery. 


{LORDS} 
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believe that you can prove by any 
process of logic, or by any process 
of sophistry, that India has _ the 
slightest interest in this expedition. 
[‘*‘ Hear, hear !’’] The noble Marquess 
says we use strong language with regard 
to this proposition, and he warns us 
against disregarding the interests of the 
British taxpayer in this matter. Why, 
when you are flinging the money of the 
British taxpayer out of the window by 
handfuls—j ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laugh- 
ter|—do you suddenly discover reasons 
to justify the pilfering from India of this 
paltry £35,000? [Cheers.| It is not we 
who use strong language. It is your 
own papers who use strong language— 
[laughter|—The Times, The Standard, 
the whole of the provincial Conservative 
‘Press ; and I think, if I can rack my 
memory so far, it is only in the faithful 
Daily Telegraph that you can still find 
a supporter of your policy. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] I donot know where you will 
find the interests of the taxpayer repre- 
sented. If you go to Lancashire—I 
should not be particularly afraid to face 
the verdict of Lancashire. What I say 
is, you are speaking of a thing you can- 
not ascertain. You are pretending—for 
I am sorry to say it is a pretence—to be 
consulting the interests of the British 
taxpayer in this operation, and in doing 
it you disregard the principles of Im- 
\perial policy, which the British taxpayer 
grasps because they are simple, and 
which he will not disregard or forget. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The British taxpayer 
knows, if you do not know, that in ques- 
tions where the Government of India 
[unanimously differ from us on a principle 
lof liability, though we need not go 
the full length of the declaration of the 
noble Viscount, which has made so great 
a difference in our relations with India, 
and to an enormous degree affects the 
value of the precedents which have been 
cited—though we need not go to the full 
length of that declaration, the British 
taxpayer knows, and we know, that in 
these questions of liabilitv with India we 
owe it to our own honour and our owndig- 
nity to show a singular tenderness for 
the interests of India when we are judges, 
and judges in a case to which we are 
parties. [Cheers.] I shall not detain 
the House another moment. I will only 
say that I never with more satisfaction 
in my life gave 2 vote against a Motion 
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than I give a vote against the Resolution 
of the noble Earl to-night. 


The House divided :— 


CoNTENTS 
Not-cONTENTS 


Division List—Con Tents. 


Halsbury, L. (Z. Chan- 
cellor.) 

Devonshire, D. _ (L. 
President.) NU 
Cross, V. 
Seal.) 


Norfolk, D. 
shal.) , 
Argyll, D. W 7 
Marlborough, D. 
Portland, D. , 4 
Westminster, D.~ 


(E. Mar- 


Abercorn, M. (D, Aber- 
corn.) 
Ailesbury, M. 
Bristol, M. 
Exeter, M. 
Hertford, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Zetland, M. 


U 


Pembroke 
gomery, E. 
ward.) 

Lathom, E. 
berlain.) 

Amherst, E 

Ancaster, E. 

Brownlow, E. 

Carnwath, E., 4; 

Clarendon, E.h 

Coventry, E. 

de Montalt, E. 


(L, 


Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and (Quecns- 
berry) 

Dudley, E. 


Hardwicke, E. 


apd Mont- 
Ste- 


(LZ. Cham- 


Leven and Melville, E. 


Lucan, E. 
Onslow, E. 
Radnor, E. 
Rosse, E. 
Scarbrough, E. v 
Selborne, E. V\ 
Strange, E. (D.Atho’l. 


Waldegrave, E. [Trt- 


LER. | 


Falkland, V. 
Llandaff, V. 4 
Powerscourt, vi y 
Sidmouth, V. 


Alington, L. 
Balfour, L. 
Bateman, L. 
Carysfort, L. 


Carysfort.) ) J 





J 
A 


~— 


Llanelly 


| Clinton, L. 
(L. Privy | 
| Colchester, L. 


| Dinevor, L. 4 


| Harlech, L. 


| Sinclair, L. 


| Tollemache, L. 
| Ventry, L. 

| Walsingham, L. 
| Wantage, L. 

| Worlingham, L.. 


| 
| 


[ Cheers. | 


92 
40 


Chelmsford, L. 
Cheylesmore, L. 
Churchill, L. 


Clonbrock, L. 


Colville of Culross, L. 
Crofton, E. 


Douglas, L. 
Egerton, L. 


(EZ. Home} 


Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
rick.) [TELLER.] 
Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 


Glenesk, L. 


Harris, L. 


Hartismere, L. (L. 
Henniker.) 
Hillingdon, L. 
Hopetoun, L. (F. 


Hopetoun.) 
Iveagh,L. 2 
James, L. 4, VU 
Kenmare, L. | 





(£. Ken- 


mare.) i 

Kenry, L. (£. Dune | 
raven and Mount | 
Earl.) 


Kenyon, L. 
Kilmarnock, L, (E. 
Erroll.) ‘ae « 
Lawrence, L. 4 u 


Mendip, L. (V. Clifden)t ‘ 


| Morris, L. 


Norton, L. 
Pirbright, L. 
Ponsonby, L. , AF 
Besshorough.) ¢ 
Ranfurly, L. (2. Ran- 
Surly). 
Rathmore, L. 
Rothschild, L. #4 
Rowton, L. oa 
Sherborne, I. ), ¥ 
Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton.) 


Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(E. Galioway.) 

Swansea, L. 

Templemore, E. 


AE. 
Gosfor d.) A 
Zouche of Hary ng- 


worth, L. 
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Not-conTENTs. 
Grafton, D. J 2/ | Farrer, L. 
, 4, | Fermanagh, L. (£. U 
Northampton, M/ *" Erne.) 
Ripon, M. | Hawkesbury, L 
A | Herschell, L. 
Abingdon, E. © | Kensington, L. [Tet- 
Buckinghamshire, KE. | __ LER. J 
Carlisle, E. ++ // | Kinnaird, L. Aid 
Carrington, E. | Leigh, L. 


| Lingen, L.w i 
| Monk Bretton, L./+ 
Monkswell, L. 
Playfair, L. 
Reay, L. 
Ribblesdale, L. 


Chesterfield, E, 
Cowper, E./+ 
Crewe, E. , 
Dartrey, E. L 

De La Warr, E.(*. 
Kimberley, E. 


(Tr.- 


Sandwich, E.(1, | LER] 
Strafford, E.) | Rosebery, L. (£. Rose- 
bery.) 


duiailiis *. V. 
Sudley, L. (2. Arran.) J J 


Battersea, L. Tennyson, L. hii “4 


Camoys, L. Thring, L. 
Castletown, L.+4 Tweedmouth, L, 
Coleridge, L. Welby, L. }. 1 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


House adjourned at Five minutes before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
Quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 16th July 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LLANELLY HARBOUR BILL [u.1.]. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen, 
E.) moved to leave out the words “ now 
considered,” in order to add instead 
thereof the words “ re-committed to the 
former Committee in respect of Clause 
75.”—[Clause 75,—HARBOUR RATES. | 


“The Commissioners may demand and take for 
or in respect of articles mentioned in the Third 
Schedule to this Act exported or imported over 
the Bar any rates not exceeding the respective 
rates specified in that Schedule. The said rates 
are in this Act referred to as ‘‘ Harbour 
Rates.’’] 


| Stanley of Alderley, L. + 


y 


“4 


4 
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Llanelly 


He said he should not have moved this 
Resolution had he not felt that if the Bill 
passed in its present form it would really 
cause a very serious injustice to a large 
number of traders, who traded in a 
neighbouring port to the port of Llanelly 
itself. He proposed that the Bill should 
only be re-committed so far as Clause 75 
was concerned, and his Motion did not 
in any way affect any other part of the 
Bill. If the clause, or the subject of the 
clause, had come before either a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords or House 
of Commons, and had been discussed by 
them, he should have considered the 
matter had been inquired into, and 
should have no right to interfere by 
trying the get the Bill re committed. 
The position was this: The Llanelly 
Port and Harbour Commissioners wished 
to improve their port. The harbour of 
Llanelly was on an estuary of a river called 
the Burry River and the Llwchwr River, 
and above four miles lower down on the 
mouth of the estuary there was another 
port called the Burry Port in behalf of 
the traders of which place he suggested 
the Bill should be re-committed. The 
whole object of the Llanelly Port and 
Harbour Commissioners was to improve 
their own port, and in no sense could it 
be understood or thought that they were 
going to improve the Burry Port. The 
lines of deviation of any of the altera- 
tions they were entitled to make 
did not come within two miles 
of the entrance to the Burry Port. 
For 60 years both the ports had been 
carrying on business in the estuary, and 
no harbour dues could be charged upon 
goods taken into the estuary unless they 
were shipped or unshipped in the port of 
Llanelly itself; but by the alteration 
which had been made in Section 75 any 
ships in future crossing the bar whether 
loaded or discharged at Burry Port or 
Llanelly, would have to pay for coal 2d., 
and other goods such as tin plates, 
harbour dues at the rate of 6d. a ton. 
There were 125,000 tons shipped and 
unshipped in Burry Port, and the traders 
would be mulcted to an amount of £1,000 
a year for the purpose of improving 
Llanelly Harbour. When the Bill came 
before the House of Lords Committee 
the rights of the Burry Port people were 
not affected, but when it came to the 
House of Commons the clause was 
altered. None of the shippers knew 


Mr. Abel Thomas. 


{COMMONS} 
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that their rights were going to be inter- 
fered with, and consequently were not 
represented, so that the question was 
never raised in either House. It was 
obvious that where Committees were 
formed they took all the care they possibly 
could in regard to the clauses of the 
various Bills which came before them. 
But there were 137 clauses in this Bill, 
and however clever the Chairman or 
Members of the Committee might be, it 
was utterly impossible for them to go 
through clause by clause the whole of a 
Bill of the kind and find out how it would 
work with respect to one particular class 
of persons unless their minds were 
directed to that specific matter. On the 
promoters’ own showing this was never 
raised, and although he agreed that it 
was not a good way of doing business to 
refer matters back to Committees when 
they had once considered them, if by 
some accident a really gross injustice 
would be perpetrated which was never 
called to their attention, an exceptional 
case was made out, and it was the duty 
of the House to refer the Bill back to 
the Committee that they might reconsider 
Clause 75. He could not help thinking 
that when it was seen that the whole of 
the Bill was intended for the benefit of 
Llanelly, they would say that it was 
ridiculous to make Burry Port pay 
Llanelly £1,200 a year for the pleasure 
of having their opponents, the Llanelly 
Harbour people, improving their own 
works that they might compete with 


them. He was quite independent in 
this matter. Burry Port was in his 
constituency and so was Llanelly, 


although it was a borough represented 
in the House. There were as many of 
his own supporters or the supporters of 
his opponents living in Llanelly as in 
Burry Port. He felt that such an in- 
justice was being done to Burry Port 
that, if it were brought home to the 
minds of the people in Llanelly, they 
would be the first to say they did not 
want to get an improvement to their 
harbour at the expense of a neighbouring 
and similar port. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.), in seconding tlie Motion, said 
it was clear that the insertion of Clause 
75 in the Bill involved great hardship 
on the traders of Burry Port. They had 
always been willing to pay for any extra 
facilities they had ever had; but under 
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this Bill they would have to pay a great 
deal and get nothing in return. The 
question was, whether the Burry Port 
traders had been guilty of such negli- 
gence as to disentitle them to have the 
Bill recommitted that Clause 75 might 
be reconsidered? When the first Bill 
was introduced they might have had 
notice that the question of rates would 
be raised ; but this subsequent Bill con- 
tained nothing to indicate that the con- 
dition of the traders of Burry Port 
would be disturbed in any way. The 
Bill originally introduced contained 
nothing which prejudicially affected 
their interest. No fair-minded man 
would, in such circumstances, consider 
that they had been guilty of such 
negligence as would disentitle them to 
have their case reconsidered. Their 
attention was never called to the effect 
of Clause 75, and they had had no fair 
opportunity to place their views before 
the Committee. He submitted that 
they would be very harshly treated if 
the Bill was not recommitted. 

CotoneL GUNTER (York, W.R., 
Barkstone Ash) said that, as Chairman 
of the Committee which considered the 
Bill upstairs and passed it as long ago 
as June 22nd, he desired to say a few 
words on the Motion. The Bill came 
down to the Committee from the House 
of Lords. Prior to going up to the 
Lords the Bill contained a clause dealing 
with dues, but it was found that there 
were a number of old Acts of Parlia- 
ment that it was better to repeal, and 
so Clause 75 was substituted. The Bill, 
therefore, contained that clause wien it 
came down from the Lords to the Com- 
mittee. He understood during the 
proceedings in Committee that the Bill 
gave the traders of Burry Port free 
anchorage and everything else they 
asked for. The fact was that this oppo- 
sition to the clause was an afterthought. 
The traders who were now opposing the 
clause were in the Committee-room and 
heard the whole of the evidence. 

Mr. ABEL THOMAS: The traders 
were not represented before the Com- 
mittee. 

CotonEL GUN'TER said he under- 
stood the promoters of the Bill had 
already spent £5,000, and it would be 
a great hardship to them, as well as a 
violation of principle, to recommit the 


Bill. 
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Mr. DAVID RANDELL (Glamorgan, 
Gower) opposed the Motion. The Bill 
had passed the Lords, and also the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, after 
a full inquiry, lasting ten days or more, 
during which the petitioners against the 
Bill were heard. The Burry Port 
traders pretended to be taken by sur- 
prise in regard to the proposed rates on 
goods. He could not take that view, 
because when the Bill was first deposited 
in the House of Lords there was in 
Clause 66 express and specific reference 
to these rates. Notice was again given 
to the traders in the Parliamentary 
notices of the Bill which were inserted 
in the local newspapers, and specific 
reference was made to the powers asked 
by the promoters of the Bill to deal with 
rates. A copy of the Bill was served 
upon the Burry Port Railway Company, 
who were virtually the opponents of the 
Bill that afternoon. [*‘ Hear, hear!”] 
In the House of Lords, also, the prin- 
cipal witnesses for the promoters were 
partly cross-examined about these rates. 
He contended that the traders of Burry 
Port would suffer no injustice whatever 
from the clause. Three out ‘of four 
traders opposing were present before the 
Committee, and had an opportunity of 
hearing fully the evidence and the 
speeches of counsel, and not a word of 
objection was raised by them. He knew 
the locality well, and ventured to say 
that Burry Port traders would suffer no 
injury whatever. On the contrary, they 
would benefit by the Bill. It was ad- 
mitted by the opponents of the Bill that 
the works proposed to be constructed 
would improve the entrance to their 
harbour, and would directly benefit the 
traders of Burry Port. He hoped the 
House, therefore, would not agree to the 
Motion. It would be a great hardship 
if, after the expenditure of something 
like £5,000, the promoters had to go 
before a new Committee and re-examine 
all their witnesses over again. [‘‘Hear, 
hear!” 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. J. W. LowrHer, Cumber- 
land, Penrith) said he had very great 
difficulty in considering this case. It 
had been very fairly put before the 
House by the two hon. Members oppo- 
site who moved and seconded the Motion. 
The difficulty he felt was this. All the 
Rules which the House had Jaid down for 
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the guidance of persons approaching it 
in reference to private legislation had 
been complied with in this case. Notice 
was given of the Bill covering this 
Clause 75 as it now stood. It was quite 
possible that the traders of Burry Port 


had been misled by the fact that the) 


Bill as originally deposited, contained 
Clause 66, which was difficult of con- 
struction. He had no doubt himself 
that the promoters of the Bill,in drafting 


that clause, intended to impose charges | 


on Burry Port from which it had up 
to that time been free. On the other 
hand, the traders of Bury Port, on read- 
ing the clause, might very well have 
thought that under that clause they 
were exempt, and would continue to be 
exempt, from the rates and tolls which 
the promoters intended to charge. The 
authorities of the House of Lords, as 
soon as they saw Clause 66, said that in 
their opinion it was very involved and 
very difficult of construction, and they 
thought such a clause should not stand. 
Thereupon the promoters of the Bill 
altered the clause, cut out a portion of 
it, and inserted Clause 75, their object 
being to make it perfectly clear that 
they intended to impose those charges 
on the trade going to Burry Port which 
the port up to that time had not been 
subject to. In the Bill which came 
before the Committee of the House of 
Lords this clause stood, it was con- 
sidered, and passed. In the Bill as it 
came before this House this clause stood, 
and he thought it was admitted that, not 
until the Bill was actually through the 
Committee stage did the traders of 
Burry Port discover that possibly they 
might suffer damages from the Bill. 
Whether that was so must depend upon 
evidence which he had not heard. There 
possibly might be a hard case if the Bill 
went through in its present form. He 
did not know, but it might be a great 
hardship to the traders of Burry Port if 
they had these charges imposed upon 
them, without perhaps deriving any 
advantage from the works proposed to be 
constructed. But he had not been able 
to form an opinion on that matter. He 
was there only as a custodian of the 
Rules of the House, and as such, he 
could only advise the House that, 


however hard the case might be, the 
Rules had been fully complied with. 
If the traders of Burry Port did not be- 


Chairman of Ways and Means. 
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come aware of the fact that these 
charges were likely to fall upon them, it 
was their own fault. The notices of 
the Bill clearly clearly covered the Bill 
as it now stood; and it would be a 
dangerous precedent to allow parties at 
the eleventh hour, or rather on the 
stroke of the twelfth, to demand the 
recommittal of a Bill because they had 
not appreciated the significance of the 
notice sent to them. If the House were 
not to stand by the notices which it re- 
quired, there was little use in insisting 
on them. He would advise, on this oc- 
casion, as the Rules had been complied 
with, that the Bill should not be recom- 
mitted. 

Sir JOHN JONES JENKINS (Car- 
marthen Boroughs) hoped that the Bill 
would not be recommitted. A great 
ladvantage to Burry Port would result 
from the building of the dock. The 
Commissioners had already been at great 
trouble to keep the estuary free, and 
they had spent about £20,000 on the 
work. All along it had been the view 
that those who landed or exported goods 
|there could be fairly called upon to con 
tribute towards the enormous cost of 
| keeping the estuary free. From the first 
there had been no doubt about the in- 
tention of the Commissioners to make 
this charge, and he hoped the House 
would not establish a dangerous prece- 
dent by recommitting the Bill. 





Question, “ That the words ‘ now con- 
sidered’ stand part of the Question,” put 
and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 

Amendments made ; Bill to be read 
the Third time. 


INSANE PERSONS (SUICIDES). 
Return [presented 15th July] to be 
printed.—{ No. 298}. 


BRITISH SHIPS 
(DESERTION OF SEAMEN ABROAD). 
Return [presented 15th July] to be 

printed.—| No. 299.] 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, Erc. |and County Down; and, can he state 

Leave given to the Committee ap- the number of cases put down for con- 
pointed by this House to join with a sideration by the Land Commission, 
Committee of the Lords to make a Special other than cases transferred from the 
Report in respect of the Collecting County Courts by landlords, during the 


Societies Bill; Special Report brought | same period ? ; 
up, and read; Collecting Societies Bill} THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
reported from the Joint Committee. ‘IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Batrour, 


| Leeds, Central) : The number of applica- 

Report and Special Report to lie upon | tions to fix fair rents lodged with the 

the Table, and to be printed.—{ No. 300.] | Civil Bill Courts in the counties named, 

from the passing of the Act of 1887 to 

Bill, as amended, to be considered the 30th June 1896, was 7,446; and 

upon Monday next, and to be printed.— | the number of such applications lodged 

[ Bill 320.} with the Land Commission in the same 

period and from the same counties (ex- 

clusive of cases transferred from the 
Civil Bill Courts) was 27,286. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, Etc. 
Leave given to the Committee ap-| 
pointed by this House to join with a 
Committee of the Lords to make a 
Special Report in respect of the Friendly GIBRALTAR BATTERIES. 
Societies Bill ; Special Report brought Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
up, and read ; Friendly Societies Bill Chorley) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
reported from the Joint Committee. tary of State for War when the new 
batteries at Gibraltar are likely to be 
Report and Special Report to lie upon | fully equipped ? 
the Table, and to be printed.—{ No. 301.]) *Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropnrick, 
Bill, as amended, to be considered Surrey, Guildford): Both the works and 
upon Monday next, and to be printel.— | their armament are well advanced, but 
{ Bill 321.] it is not to the interest of the public 
service to state the exact dates of com- 
re | pletion of fortifications. 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL [u.1.]. 

Read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Monday next, and to DERRY ASYLUM. 

be printed.—{ Bill 322.] Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
—_——_—_—— Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, will he 
explain the grounds on which, acting on 
QOUCES TIO RH 8. his own behalf and as representing the 
Lord Lieutenant, he declined to receive 
--——- a most influential deputation (appointed 
at a county meeting held in Coleraine) 
FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS who desired to submit to him plans for 
(IRELAND). dealing with the congested state of 
Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.): I) Derry Asylum, which would satisfactorily 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the meet the requirements of the case and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he | at the same time entail a much lighter 
can state the nuinber of applications to| burden on the ratepayers; and whe- 
have a fair rent fixed which have been | ther, if he still refuses to grant an inter- 
lodged with a view to obtain a hearing | view to the deputation, he will admit of 
in the County Courts since the passing | the ratepayers being represented before 
of the Land Act of 1887, in the follow-| the Privy Council by a lawyer, in order 
ing counties: Clare, Kerry, Limerick, | that their position may be clearly under- 
Queen’s County, Waterford, Longford, | stood, before any further action is taken 
Meath, Westmeath, Tipperary, Kilkenny | by the Government ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am|see that the roadways are kept clear in 
afraid I cannot at the present moment | regard to traffic, and this I believe they 
add anything to the reply given by me| |have done successfully. 
on Thursday last to the inquiries of my | 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Londonderry, namely that I doubted UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 


whether a deputation would be the best) *g:2 GHARLES DILKE (Gloucester 
way of dealing with this question, that | Forest of Dean) I beg to ask the Cheder 
the whole matter was now engaging the | Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
further consideration of the Trish Go-| whether the recent inclusion within the 
vernment, and that a communication | Uganda Protectorate of the British sphere 
would be made to the gentlemen who | of influence to the west extends to the 
desire to form a deputation before any | territories which were the subject of lease 
further steps are taken towards passing | tg the sovereign of the Congo State, and 
an Order in Council. va 


| were renounced by him, or to those which 
were the subject of such lease but not at 
a : a ere el the same time renounced. 
API wane oy SES OF fo UNDER SECRETARY : on 
‘ + _aneeee »\,,/ STATE ror GN AFFAIRS 
Me. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) : (Mr. GeorcE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for ; is : 

’ . | port): The territories recently included 
the Home Department whether he is with the Vensids iubectinels sabia « 
aware that the Order of the House of | ie ee ay “at P 
11th February 1896, which directs that “4 oe See * oe ita eas. ge at 
ln sideline ete eniaial ite i to| tioned in the Question, but the notification 

“Stale +4 : © “, | does not affect either of the latter. 
this House be kept free and open, and 
that no obstruction be permitted to hinder 

the passage of Members to and from 
this House, has of late been seriously in-| MULTYFARNHAM NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
fringed by the tearing up of the roadway (COUNTY WESTMEATH). 
immediately outside this House, causing, Mr. JAMES TUITE (Westmeath, 
grave obstruction to the passage of hon. | N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
Members to and from the House; | the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
whether he can inform the House as to any complaints have reached the Com- 
what person or persons are responsible | missioners of National Education with 
for this obstruction; and what steps/ reference to the condition of the Multy- 
he proposes to take to vindicate the, farnham (County Westmeath) National 
authority of this House as declared by | Schools, that the buildings are in a most 
its Resolution as above set forth. dilapidated condition, and the out-offices 

*THeE SECRETARY or STATE ror in such an unsanitary state as to be 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT  (Sir| dangerous to the health of the pupils and 
Marruew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, | teachers; whether he is aware that as a 
Blackpool) : So far as I understand, the consequence a number of children have 
Order of*the House is a direction to the ceased attending those schools, ‘to the 
Metropolitan Police to take care that | loss of the teachers, during the past three 
the streets leading to the House are kept | years, and are obliged to travel long 
freeand open and that the passage of | distances to other ones ; also that there 
Members is unobstructed. This, I con-|is but one playground for the children 
ceive, refers to the regulation of the| of both sexes attending the schools ; and, 
traffic over which the police have control, | whether, if the condition of the schools 
and does not exclude the right of the|is as stated, immediate steps will be 
proper authorities (in this case the|taken to have them put in proper 
Westminster Vestry and the London) repair ! 
County Council) to interfere with the) Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


roadway where necessary ; at any rate I| reports of both the manager and _in- 
am not aware of any power, certainly the | spector on the condition of these school 
police had none, to prevent their exer-| premises are very unsatisfactory, and it 
cising these rights. All that the police) is a fact that there has been a falling oft 
can do is under existing conditions to| in the attendance of purils at the school 
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during the past few years. The play-| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
ground is as stated in the Question. The | facts are as stated in the second para- 
school was vested some years ago in| graph, though it appears that the licens- 
trustees who are now all dead, and cor- | ing officer, when he refused to issue a 
respondence is proceeding as to the ap- | licence for the rifle of Mr. Gallagher, 
pointment of new trustees. Should suit-|was not aware that he was already 
able persons be found willing to under- | licensed to carry a double-barrelled gun. 
take the duties, and should the necessary | The licensing officer is now making 
local contributions be forthcoming, the | further inquiry into the matter. 
Commissioners would be prepared to! 
grant aid towards the cost of providing 
ont-offices and effecting other necessary CRETE. 
improvements. Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
_to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
IRISH MAILS. | Office has any information as to the 
Mr. J. H. PARNELL (Meath, 8S.) : I | alleged skirmishes in the neighbourhood 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, | of Retimo, Crete: and whether the 
as representing the Postmaster General, | Mohammedans continue the pillaging of 
why cross-channel and late morning | villages, even in the military zone ; if so, 
mails for Kilmessan, County Meath, are| whether Abdullah Pasha, as Military 
not sent to Kilmessan Station by the Governor of the island, has any cognisance 
9.30 a.m. train from Broadstone, in the | of these events ? 
same way as letters to other stations on! Mr.CURZON: Her Majesty’s Consul 
the Dublin and Meath line of railway, | in Crete has reported that, according to 
instead of being sent by the Great/ his information, frequent collisions have 
Northern line round to Navan, where| recently taken place between the Chris- 
they are kept for 24 hours before being | tians and Mussulmans in the neighbour- 
sent on for delivery ? hood of Rethymo, resulting in loss of life 
Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- on both sides. The Christians also com- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanpury, Preston):| plain that native Mussulmans are per- 
An answer to a similar Question put by mitted to cross the military cordon to 
the kon. Member for Kilkenny was given | Christian villages, which they pillage and 
on the 4th May last. Kilmessan re-| burn. Her Majesty’s Government cannot, 
ceives one post a day vid Navan at con-| of course, tell to what extent Abdullah 
venient hours, and the additional letters; Pasha may have cognisance of these 
which could be sent out by the 9.30 a.m. | alleged events. 
train from Broadstone are few innumber, Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Under 
and do not warrant the expense that| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
would be incurred in the conveyance of | whether the Foreign Office has received 
the bags and the delivery of the letters.|any information in respect to the 
The Postmaster General regrets he is alleged disturbances in the Kalyvia dis- 
unable to meet the wishes of the in-| trict of Crete, and also whether Abdullah 
habitants in this matter. Pasha, the Military Governor, is dispatch- 
|ing troops against the insurgents, con- 
trary to the armistice: whether a 
GUN LICENCE (ACHILL ISLAND). | Turkish war vessel opened fire upon a 
Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, number of women and children who 
W.): IT beg to ask the Chief Secretary | happened to be on the beach and killed 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if! several of them ; and what action, if any, 
he can state why Mr. Patrick Gallagher, | has been taken by the representatives of 
«a farmer and publican, of Doragh, | the Powers? 
Achill Island, was refused, on lst May,, Mr. CURZON: A Report has been 
at Achill Petty Sessions, licence to carry | received from her Majesty’s Consul in 
a rifle; and, (2) if he is aware that| Crete stating that on the 12th inst. an 
Gallagher has already had a shot gun | officer and nine men, sent from a Turkish 
icence for the past eight years, and that) gunboat to search native boats for am- 
he merely wants the rifle for the pur-| munition, were shot by Christians from 
pose of killing seals ? — shore near Kalives. The gunboat 
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shelled the coast for nine hours, but 
did not direct its fire against any Chris- 
tian village or house. We have no 
information that women or children were 
killed. [Cheers.| For the purpose of 
recovering the bodies of the officer and 
men of the gunboat the troops stationed 
at Kalives moved inland on the 13th and 
14th inst., and serious fighting has since 
taken place, of which, however, no details 
have been received. The representatives 
of the Great Powers have to-day ad- 
dressed a strong remonstrance to the 
Turkish Government with reference to 
the conduct of the military in the island, 
and have urged that strict orders should 
be given for the troops to remain entirely 
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stand that evidence as to the value of 
muzzling for the purpose of preventing 
the spread of rabies has already been 
received by the Departmental Committee, 
and that further evidence on the same 
subject has been tendered and will be 
given at the next and succeeding meet- 
ings. It rests with the various police 
authorities to determine whether special 
payments should be made for work done 
under muzzling orders, and no general 
information on the subject is available. 
I may state, however, that in the Metro- 
polis no‘ such payments are made, but 
certain fees taken on the restoration of 
dogs to their owners are paid into the 


Sorting. 





on the defensive in conformity with the | Police Pension Fund. 
engagements undertaken by the Porte. | 
Cheers. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Have the 
Powers made any remonstrances as to! 


the unprovoked attack on the crew of 
the gunboat ? 


[No answer was given. | 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheftield, Ecclesall) asked whether the 
action of the Consuls in making this 
protest to the Turkish Government was 
to imply that the Christians were to be 
permitted to kill Turkish troops without 
retaliation. 


[No answer was given. | 


Sire E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I will give notice of the Question. 


MUZZLING DOGS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture 
whether the Departmental Committee, 
appointed to inquire into the Dog Laws, 
will take evidence as to the inefficacy of 
the muzzle in preventing rabies or dogs 
from biting ; whether evidence of that 
nature has been tendered, and when it 
is likely to be taken ; and, whether any 
special payments are made to the police 
for what they do in regard to dogs under 
the muzzling orders ; and, if so, to what 
amount and on what principle are such 
payments awarded ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. WaAtrer 


Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) : I under- 
Mr. Curzon. 


| 


| WOOL SORTING. 

| Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
| (Yorkshire, Shipley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, in framing rules to 
regulate woolsorting, and in determining 
the kind of wool for which special pre- 
cautions will be taken, the Home Office 
will adopt the rules, or some modification 
thereof, issued by the Bradford Town 
|Council, which are generally accepted 
|throughout the trade applying to 
| dangerous classes of wool ; and, whether 
he will give full opportunity of con- 
ference with representatives of those 
concerned before rules are finally deter- 
mined ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The special rules which have been sug- 
gested by the Dangerous Trades Committee 
and which I propose to adopt are based 
on the Bradford regulations with some 
modifications and additions. The rules 
will apply like the Bradford regulations 
to all kinds of wool, in so far as they 
require that all bales shall be opened by 
skilled persons, but in other respects they 
will apply to those kinds only that are 
dangerous. When they are issued, 
there will be ample opportunity for both 
offering and considering objections ; but 
in view of the general acceptance for 
many years past of the Bradford regu- 
lations and of the desire which has been 
expressed that they should be given the 
force of special rules, I hope no serious 
opposition will be encountered. 
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AMALGAMATION OF POOR LAW 
UNIONS (IRELAND). 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he can state when he proposes to introduce 
his Bill for the amalgamation of Poor 
Law Unions in Ireland ; (2) whether, as it 
is proposed to appoint a small Commis- 
sion under the Bill to decide what unions 


Military Operations 


it is best to amalgamate, this Commis- | 


sion would be such as could hold inquiries 
at convenient centres in Ireland to deter- | 


mine that question ; and, (3) whether the | | 


proposed Bill would contain a clause to 


prevent the deportation or transference | ment. 


of paupers from England and Scotland | 
to Ireland ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 


{16 Juty 1896} 
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a question an allegation without making 
himself responsible for it, or to put the 
allegation in question upon the shoulder 
of some person not named 4 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question begins 
properly enough by asking whether 
“the Foreign Office was aware,” etc., the 
hon. Member thus taking the responsi- 
bility of the truth of what he has stated, 
but the words “it is alleged” are cer- 
tainly irregular, and ought not to stand 


in Central Africa 


| in the Question. 


Mr. CURZON : Pastor Khamis was 
arrested for sending a letter containing 
| accusations against the Turkish Govern- 
There was also found in his pos- 
session a diary full of compromising 
|statements. As I have previously stated 
in reply to a Question in this House, 


Bill is ready, and could be introduced | Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Van has 


any day after midnight. 
sion which it is contemplated to appoint | 


The Commis- | reported that the case is not one in 


| which, in his opinion, Her Majesty’s 


in connection with the Bill, would have | Government ought to interfere. 


power to make local inquiry. The} 
answer to the third paragraph is in the | 
negative ? 


PASTOR 
Mr. M. M. 
(Bethnal Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the | 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 
Affairs whether the charge of treason- 
able correspondence, on “which Pastor 
Khamis, the aged Nestorian Minister, is 
now kept as a prisoner in Dizza, was 
based simply on a letter addressed by | 
him to his son in England, asking for | 
pecuniary help towards his mainten-| 
ance ; and, whether it is proposed to| 
take any steps to procure the pastor’s 
release 1 
Str CHARLES HALL (Finsbury, 
Holborn): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, is 
the Foreign Office aware that, in the 
case of Pastor Khamis, the aged Nes- 
torian Minister, now prisoner in Dizza, 
the charge of treasonable correspondence 
against him was based, it is alleged, on 
a letter sent by him to his son in Eng- 
land, asking for pecuniary help towards 
his (the father’s) maintenance; and, will 
the Foreign Secretary consent to make 
further inquiry ? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES referring to 
the words “it is alleged” in the second 
Question, asked the Speaker if it was in 
order for an hon. Member to embody in 


KHAMIS. 


| 
| 
| 


BHOWNAGGREE | 


ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


COOPER’S HILL. 

Mr. BHOWNAGGREE: I beg to 
‘ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether there is shortly to be a vacancy 
in the post of the President of the Royal 
Engineering College, Cooper's Hill; and, 
| if so, whether, in appointing a successor, 
ithe claims of eminent Civil Engineers 
| to fill the post will be favourably con- 
| sidered, as the College is an institution 
for the education of Civil Engineers ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
| INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
| dlesex, Ealing): There will be a vacancy 
next September i in the post of President 
of Cooper’s Hill College. The claims of 
all classes of officers, qualified to succeed 
to the vacancy, have received full con- 
sideration and an appointment will, I 
hope, be shortly announced. 


OPERATIONS IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

Caprain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs what steps 
have been taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for recognising and adequately 
rewarding the distinguished services of 
those officers and men recently employed 
under Sir H. H. Johnstone, K.C.B., in 
the successful expeditions against the 


MILITARY 
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Congo 


slave dealers in the British Protectorate 
in Central Africa ? 

Mr. CURZON: The 
Central African Medal has been sanc- 
tioned to the officers and men engaged 
in the operations from 1891 to 1894 
inclusive. Its issue for the operations 
in 1895 is under consideration. 
services of the officers of Her Majesty’s 
Regular Forces have been brought before 
the Secretaries of State for War and 
India with a view to their being recog- 
nised as entitling those officers, as far as 
the regulations admit, to be considered as 
having been “ mentioned in Dispatches.” 
The question of any further recognition 
of services in consequence of this mention 
is being referred to the Secretary of 
State for War. 


GAS CONSUMERS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the Gas Light and Coke Company 
has been supplying gas to small con- 
sumers by means of a special apparatus, 
and also that the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company is freely meeting the wants 
of this class of consumers ; and, whether 
he can take any steps to secure that 
equal facilities shall continue to be given 
by the Gas Light anu Coke Company ? 

Tne PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. 
Croydon): I am informed by the Gas 
Light and Coke Company that they 


have been and are supplying automatic | 
prepayment gas meters, together with | 
stoves and gas fittings, at the rate of | 


about 500 per week ; that since July Ist 
last year the company have supplied 
31,462 customers, and that they have on 
hand orders which are being executed as 
quickly as the meter makers can deliver 
the necessary apparatus. The company 
also inform me that some months ago, 
owing to the inability of the meter 
makers to furnish the company with 
meters as fast as applicants were sending 
in their requisitions for supplies, the 
directors, to prevent disappointment, 
found it necessary to suspend accepting 
any further orders until they should be 
in a position, with the aid of the meter 
makers, promptly to execute every order 
as and when received. 


Captain Bowles. 


sCOMMONS} 
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| CONGO FREE STATE. 
| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 


Boroughs): I beg to ask the Secretary 
‘of State for the Colonies how many 
coloured subjects of the West African 
dominion have been engaged under con- 
tract with the Congo Free State with 
the knowledge of Her Majesty’s re- 
presentatives in the West African 
Colonies, and how many have been 
returned, under the conditions of their 
contract of service, to the ports whence 
they had embarked; what was the 
date of the last engagement of this 
character made with the knowledge of 
Her Majesty’s representatives; what 
measures, if any, have been taken re- 
garding the native Sierra Leonese ni1med 
Porter through whom a number of 
natives were s> engaged in return for a 
|payment by the Belgian authorities of 
5s. per head; and, whether he will 
make inquiry of the Consul at Sierra 
Leone as to the fate of a Sierra Leonese 
named John Bull, employed in the 
Congo State military service under that 
name, and numbered in the roll and on 
‘his medal 8. L. 2702. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamBer.atn, 
Birmingham, W.): During the last 
eleven years many hundreds of men have 
been engaged in Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast and Lago-, for service in the Congo 
State. They have heen engaged with 
the knowledge of the Colonial Govern- 
ments, and on being returned to their 
homes have in many cases engaged them- 
selves for further service ; but I do not 
know precisely how many have been 
engaged, and how many returned. Re- 
cruiting for the service of the Congo 
State was stopped on the Gold Coast in 
November 1894, in Sierra Leone in 
| December 1895, and in Lagos in March 
|1896. The last engagement of men in 
Lagos took place in November last. The 
recruitment of labourers for the Congo 

Aailway Company, however, has not 
been stopped. No measures have been 
\taken regarding Mr. Porter, who has 
not, so far as I am aware, done any- 
thing to which exception could be taken. 
|If further particulars are given as to 
John Bul!, inquiry will be made. Such 
| particulars should show when, where, 
and by whom he was engaged, and what 
is the last that his friends heard of 
him. 
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Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what was the amount 
of the small fine originally imposed upon 
Mr. Bannister, the late Vice-Consul at 
Boma, by the Congo Free State autho- 
rities ? 

Mr. CURZON: The fine was 500 
francs or £20. It was subsequently re- 
mitted by Royal Decree of August 4th, 
1894, 


Convict Prison 


BALLINDINE POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether complaints have been made by 
the Claremorris (county Mayo) Board of 
Guardians about the existing postal 
arrangements in the parish of Ballindine ; 
whether these complaints, together with 
suggested alterations in the defective 
delivery of letters, were brought under 
the notice of the Postmaster General 
some two months ago ; and, when a reply 
to the complaints in question can be 
expected ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has received a complaint from 
the Claremorris Board of Guardians 
respecting the postal arrangements at 
Ballindine. It is not quite two months 
ago since the complaint in question was 
received, and the Department is still in 
communication with the railway com- 
pany relative to the establishment of a 
mail bag by which the convenience of 
the applicants would be met. A reply 
will be given as soon as possible. 


CAVAN MILITIA BARRACK. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office, can he state the reasons which 
induced the War Office to take the con- 
tract of straw for the Cavan Militia 
Barrack from a local contractor and give 
it to a Belfast contractor at a higher 
figure than the local contractor had 
tendered at ! 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
tro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe t- 
Wiuiams, Birmingham, 8.) : These con- 
tracts are arranged locally. The con- 
tractor at Cavan was struck off the list 
of contractors for twelve months by the 
General Officer Commanding, on account 
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of his refusal to complete a tender which 
he had sent in for the supply of straw 
to the troops. 


ARMY RESERVE OFFICERS. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the more economical 
organisation of the Army, now proceed- 
ing, and the possibility of the employ- 
ment under certain contingencies of the 
Reserve forces, both of officers and men, 
whether any means have been taken, or, 
if not, are proposed to be taken to dis- 
criminate between the various classes of 
Officers in the Reserve, both the General 
Officers and those of inferior rank, and 
to eliminate from the Reserve list all 
those not likely ever to be efficient for 
service, while fully retaining to them 
the enjoyment of all emoluments earned 
in the past by honourable m litary 
service ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : There is no ques- 
tion of economy involved. Reserve 
Officers draw no extra pay unless em- 
ployed during national emergency, when 
they will be selected from those who are 
considered the most efficient and the 
fittest. It would not be practicable to 
examine Officers of the Reserve as to 
physical fitness before the time arrives 
for their employment. 


ARMY MEDICAL STAFF. 
Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War how many names of can- 
didates for the next examination for 
Army Medical Staff in August have 
been received ; and what are the com- 
pleted ages of these candidates 1 
*Mr. BRODRICK: A large number 
of applications have been made for in- 
formation as to the examination and as 
to the qualifications necessary. As the 
list does not close till the 30th instant, 
and as most of the candidates usually 
apply in the last week, a statement of the 
number of names at present sent in 
would be misleading. 


CONVICT PRISON WARDERS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
will state to the House how many hours 
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per day are prison warders in convict 
establishments kept on duty ; whether it 
is a fact that in many cases warders are 
kept on duty 16 hours per day ; and, 
whether it is a fact that in other 
Government establishments the hours of 
labour are limited to eight hours per 
day ; and, if so, whether he will take 
steps to reduce the hours of duty for 
prison warders ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The hours of actual duty average, on the | 
whole year, nine hours and five minutes | 
a day. 
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THe VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jounn Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The Christ Church, Lane 
End, National Schoolis not thesame as the 
Christ Church Jubilee School. In 1890, 
the name of the latter school was changed 
to Coleford Lane End National School, 
under which name it is now carried on. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING REGULATIONS. 
Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamor- 


No case of an officer being kept | gan, E.): I beg to ask the President of 


on duty for 16 hours a day is known to| | the Board of Trade whether any foreign 
the Directors. The question of the hours | vessel loading grain at a foreign port for 
of duty received most careful considera-|a port in the United Kingdom is subject 
tion from a Departmental Committee | to any, and which, of the : regulations for 


appointed for the purpose, who reported | the carriage of grain contained in the 


that the existing hours were not exces- | 
sive, and that none of the s:hemes sub-| 

mitted to them for carrying out an| 
“eight hours system” appeared either | 
practicable or desirable. This report 
was accepted by my predecessors, and I| 
am unable to discover any analogy be- | 
tween the conditions of work and service | 
in the prisons and in the industrial | 
establishments of the Government which | 
would justify the expenditure that an) 
eight hours day would involve. 


CHRIST CHURCH, LANE END, NATIONAL 
SCHOOL (FOREST OF DEAN). | 
Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York., 
W. R., Morley): I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council | 
on Education whether the Christ Church, | 
Lane End, National School (Gloucester- | 
shire, Dean Forest), which appears by 
the recent Return of Contributions in 
Aid (No. 242, 1896) to have been 
receiving since 1863 an annual grant of | 
£15 from the Woods and _ Forests 
Department, is the school which appears | 
in the Annual Report = the Education | 
Department for 1864-5 as the Dean} 
Forest Christ Church "et and in 
subsequent Reports as the Dean Forest | 
Christ Church Jubilee School ; if s0, | 
whether that school, which ceases to | 
appear in the Reports from 1890-1 | 


onwards, was closed during the year | 
1889-90 ; and, if the Lane End School | 
is not the same as the Jubilee School, 
under what name does it appear in the 
Annual Report of the Department ? 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 





|to the stowage 


Merchant ‘Shipping Act, 1894; whether 
such a foreign vessel is subject to any of 
the restrictions as to the quantity or 
| weight of cargo carried which apply to 


British vessels: and whether foreign 
vessels discharging cargo (other than 


deckloads of timber) at British ports are 
free from all the restrictions imposed by 
3ritish law upon British vessels ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The provisions of 
the Merchant Shipping Act with regard 
of grain cargoes, and 
with regard to the overloading or im- 
proper loading of ships bringing cargoes 
(other than deck loads of timber) to 
ports in this country, do not apply to 
foreign 7]. 


*Mr. C. W. CAYZER: May I ask 
ew ‘the Board of Trade make a 
report, or, if not, if they will make 


report of all the foreign ships arriving 
overladen or not laden in accordance 
with the regulations and restrictions 
‘applicable to British ships ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE said if the hon. 
Member would put the Question on the 
| Paper he would take care to obtain the 
| information if it could be obtained. For 
his part, he believed, as far as foreign 
ships outward were concerned, they were 
subject to due restrictions, but with 
regard to grain cargoes, the restrictions 
applying to our own ships did not apply 
to foreign ships. He did not regard the 
| law as at all in a satisfactory condition, 
and would like to see it remedied. 
‘“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES wished to 
know if it was to be understood that as 
regards equipment and loading the Board 
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of Trade officers inspected foreign ships 
outward bound, but not inward bound 
on arrival ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE said he did not want 
to go into details, but undoubtedly in 
regard to foreign ships outward bound, 
the law gave them the power of inspec- 
tion and regulation which does not apply 
to the same ships when homeward bound. 


KANDAHAR RAILWAY. 

Mr. R. SOUTTAR (Dumfriesshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, whether the Government of 
India has at present before it any pro- 
ject for completing the earthworks for 
the extension of the railway between New 
Chaman to Kandahar; whether any 
communication has been made to H.H. 
the Amir of Afghanistan on the subject ; 
and,areany proposals beingentertained by 
the Indian Government for the construc- 
tion of a railway from Gwadar, on the 
Mekran Coast, to Seistun, and to the 
latter place from Nushki and Chageh, 
on the recently demarcated Beluch- 
Afghan line of our extreme sphere of 
influence 4 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: 
So far as I am aware, neither of the 
projects referred to by the hon. Member 
is under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, nor has any communica- 
tion on the subject been made to the 
Amir. 


CRETAN DISTRESS FUND. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether a 
communication has been received at the 
Foreign Office from the Cretan Distress 
Fund Committee expressing their desire 
that the administration of relief should 
be on an international basis; and 
whether steps have been taken with a 
view to the co-operation of the Consuls 
of other Powers in the distribution of 
the funds ? 

Mr. CURZON : A communication of 
the character described was received at 
the Foreign Office and was referred to 
Her Majesty’s Consul in Crete, who 
reported that the establishment of a local 
international Relief Committee was 
impracticable. It would, however, have 
been open to any of the Consuls of the 
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other Powers—to whom indeed the offer 
was made—to accompany Mr. Biliotti in 
ths journey that he proposed to make for 
the distribution of the relief funds. 


Constabulary. 


CASTLEBLANEY STATION (GREAT 
NORTHERN OF IRELAND RAILWAY). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether he is aware that pas- 
sengers at Castleblaney Station, on the 
Great Northern Railway (Ireland), have 
to use a level crossing at serious risk : 
and, whether he will direct the Great 
Northern Railway Company at Castle- 
blaney to erect an overhead bridge for 
the safety of passengers, and how soon ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have no power to 
direct the Great Northern Railway of 
Ireland to erect a footbridge at the place 
referred to; but, in reply to a communi- 
cation from the Board of Trade, the 
Railway Company inform me that the 
question is now under the consideration 
of the Directors. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that the Irish Constabulary 
authorities are in the habit of regulating 
the amount of pension granted to a con- 
stable injured in the discharge of his 
duty by the amount of compensation 
levied upon the ratepayers of the district 
in which the injury is received; and 
whether, in view of the great hard- 
ship thus inflicted upon Irish cesspayers, 
who have no representation upon the 
taxing body, instructions will be issued 
to the proper quarter to allow constables 
so injured pensions upon the highest 
possible scale ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There is 
no foundation for the assumption con- 
tained in this question, as, in the cases of 
men incapacitated for further service in 
the constabulary, by malicious injuries 
received in the execution of their duty, 
the Constabulary authorities, with the 
full approval of the Irish Government, 
have invariably recommended the award 
of the highest rates of pension payable 
under Statute, quite irrespective of the 
amount of compensation which may have 
been granted by public bodies for the 


malicious injuries. 
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Army Pension 


Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General for Ireland whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
action taken by the County Court Grand 
Jury on the 11th instant, in awarding 
£800 pounds to Constable John Quinlan, 
Royal Irish Constabulary, as compensa- 
tion for injuries received while en- 
deavouring to quell a drunken brawl in 
a public-house on the 17th March last ; 
whether he is aware that the ratepayers 
upon whom this tax will be levied had 
no representation upon this body; and 
whether the Grand Jury acted within 
the legal limits of their fiscal powers in 
placing this heavy charge upon the rate- 
payers of the county Cork ? 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
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Government, instead of throwing the 
cost of the housing and maintenance of 
the lunatic poor on local rates, provides 
for it out of the resources of the State at 
large ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The question as- 
sumes that the State makes an appre- 
ciable profit out of the loan transactions, 
which is not the fact. The money 
lent has been raised by a 3 per cent. 
| stock irredeemable for 16 years to come ; 
jand with 3 per cent. payable on the 
| money so raised, with administrative and 
| other charges which the Loans Fund has 
to meet, and with certain loans made in 
Ireland at exceptionally low rates (loans, 
| for instance, to tenants for the purchase 
of their holdings at 3} per cent.), there 


(Henry Beatty). 








TRELAND (Mr. J. Arxtnson, London-|can be and there is (as the annual 
derry, N.): My attention has been| accounts show) no more than a very 
called to the award by the Grand Jury of |small and uncertain margin. As the 
Cork of the sum of £800 to the constable | law, therefore, at present stands, it is 
named in the Question. I have not|not possible to reduce the rate of interest 


seen a report of the evidence given 
before the Grand Jury when the appli- 
cation was made, but I presume it must 
have been been supplied to bring the 
case within the provisions of the 106th sec- 
tion of the Grand Jury Act, under which 
the Grand Jury purported to act. The 
taxpayers have not any elected repre- 
sentatives on any Grand Jury. The 


answer to the last paragraph is in the| 


affirmative. 


LOANS TO LUNATIC ASYLUMS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. J.J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has further reconsidered the question 
raised by several public men and public 
bodies in Ireland as to the rate of in- 
terest charged on loans for purposes con- 
nected with lunatic asylums in that 
country ; and whether he is aware that, 
while the Government can _ borrow 
money at 24 per cent. interest, interest 
at the rate of 34 per cent. is charged for 
loans for the purposes referred to ; and, 
if so, whether the Treasury will be 


/on loans as suggested in the question. 
| 





ARMY PENSION (HENRY BEATTY). 

| Mr. CLANCY: I beg to ask the 
| Under Secretary of State for War, whe- 
\ther his attention has been called to the 
‘case of Henry Beatty, who, after a ser- 
| vice of more than 13 years, six of which 
were spent in the East Indies, where he 
contracted fever and ague, and after a 
further period of service in the Army 
Reserve, was discharged with a good- 
conduct badge on the 7th January 1886, 
on a pension of 6d. a day, to become 
payable on his attaining the age of 50 
years; whether Private Beatty has been 
certified to be still suffering from the 
effects of the diseases he contracted in 
|the East Indies ; and, if all this be so, 
| whether the Secretary of State can make 
‘any further provision for Private 
| Beatty ? 

| Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS: The 
‘soldier referred to in the Question did 
| not serve long enough to be entitled to 
'a pension immediate or deferred, and 
‘the 6d. a day was for his pay while 
|in the Reserve, and ceased in 1886. <As 








allowed to continue to make a profit outof | Beatty was discharged on the termina- 
such transactions, especially in view of|tion of his period of engagement, and 
the fact that the boards of lunatic|not on account of disability contracted 
asylums in Ireland are not allowed to| while in the service, there is no regula- 
borrow in the open market, and that, in| tion under which any further grant can 
almost every other civilised country the | be made to him. 
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POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether he will 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
place under the inspection of the Educa- 
tion Department, the education of the 
children in those Poor Law schools where 
the guardians desire to transfer such 
inspection from the Local Government 
Board to the Education Department, 
and where the Local Government Board 
assents ? 

Sir J. GORST: From 1846 to 1863 
the Committee of Council inspected the 
educational part of the work of Poor Law 
schools ; but the arrangement was found 
to cause so much friction that in 1863 
these inspectors were transferred to the 
Poor Law Board. The Committee of 
Council doubt the expediency of separa- 
ting the educational from the other 
inspection of these schools, but they are 
in communication with the Local Gov- 
ernment Board upon the subject. 

Mr. STUART asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention had 
been drawn to the report of the recent 
Commission on Poor Law Schools, in 
which it was said that the educational 
work of those schools should be brought 
under the supervision of the Education 
Department, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman signed that report ? 

Sir J. GORST: Yes, Sir; Iam aware 
of that report. I signed it myself. 
[ Laughter. | 


TITHE RENT CHARGE 
MENTS. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, whether the 
minutes of the parish meetings, and the 
agreements and valuations made pre- 
ceding the signing of the formal tithe- 
rent charge apportionments by the 
Commissioners, are in the custody of the 
Board of Agriculture; and whether he 
will, in the event of an application being 
made by a parish council or meeting to 
inspect any such deposited documents, 
give inspection to a person duly appointed 
by any such council or meeting to 


APPORTION- 


examine the documents for the purpose 
of obtaining information as 
boundaries of common lands, 


to the 
ancient 
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rights of way, or any such matters of 
public interest ? 

*Mr. LONG: In only a few cases are 
the minutes of the parish meetings and 
the detailed valuations in the possession 
of the Board of Agriculture. The agree- 
mentsareembodied in theapportionments, 
which are open to public inspection. I 
do not think that it is necessary, or that 
it would be practicable, to give further 
facilities for the inspection of the papers 
in our hands relating to the commutation 
of tithes, but I should of course consider 
carefully any application which might 
be made to me for information in specific 
cases. 


DONINGTON EDUCATIONAL SCHEME. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
what has been the result of the Amend- 
ment carried in this House to the 
Donington Educational Scheme, and 
how it has affected the grammar school, 
which has been in existence for 170 
years; and, what will become of the 
educational endowments under _ the 
amended scheme ? 

Sir J. GORST: The result of the 
Amendment, as explained at the time to 
the House of Commons,.is to extinguish 
the trust for the maintenance of the 
grammar school of the foundation. The 
endowments in question will revert to 
the use of the poor of Donington, in 
accordance with the terms of Mr. Cowley’s 
original bequest. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS 
(MESSRS. KYNOCH & CO.). 

Mr. D. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, whether 
he is aware that the men employed at 
Messrs. Kynoch and Company’s works are 
being forced to sign agreements to belong 
to no trade union society ; and whether 
the firm have any War Office contracts ; 
and, if so, what action the War Office 
propose to take in reference to such 
contracts, having regard to the promise 
made by Sir John Hibbert in a similar 
case 4 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : T have 
no knowledge beyond what is stated in 





the newspapers of the matter referred to 
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Hyde Park 


in the Question ; but if any complaint 
should come to hand it will be investi- 
gated. Messrs. Kynoch are the holders 
of Army contracts. 


WRECK OF STEAMSHIP “MORESBY.” 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for West 
Waterford (Mr. J. J. Suez), I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
has the attention of the Board of Trade 
been called to the great danger to life 
and property arising from the position 
of the wreck Moresby off the Waterford 
coast ; and what steps the Board of 
Trade propose to take to have this 
danger removed ? 

Mr, RITCHIE: The attention of the 
Board of Trade has been called to this 
case by the Dungarvan Harbour Autho- 
rity, who have been informed that the 
Board have no funds for the purpose of 
removing the wreck. The wreck in 
question is within the jurisdiction of 
the Dungarvan Harbour Authority, who 
have statutory powers to remove it. 


LOANS TO IRISH RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, if he can grant the Return 
appearing on the Order Paper of this 
day in reference to loans granted to Irish 
railway companies ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Return in 
question can be given ; but it would be 
most convenient to insert it as an 
Appendix to the forthcoming Report of 
the Board of Works, instead of issuing 
it separately. I hope this will meet the 
hon. Member’s wishes. 


MOMBASA-UGANDA RAILWAY. 

Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer what rate of wages the 
directors of the Mombasa-Uganda Rail- 
way have agreed to pay the native 
workmen imported from India for the 
purpose of building that railway; and 
whether any agreements have been 
entered into with such employés; and 
if so, what are the terms of such agree- 
ments ? 


Mr. Powell- Williams. 
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Mr. CURZON: The greater part of 


the native workmen imported from India 
for the construction of the railway are 
serving under agreements, the terms of 
which as to pay, nature and termination 
of labour, and repatriation, have been 
approved by the Government of India. 
The remainder are under agreements 
with sub-contractors, in which the Indian 
Government have required alterations to 
be made, which are in course of being 
carried into effect. Every suggestion on 
the subject made by the Indian Govern- 
ment has been at once adopted. The 
minimum rate of wages has been hitherto 
fixed by the agreements at no less than 
15 rupees a month with free rations, but 
the Indian Government admit that the 
future minimum wage is a question for 
discussion. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Ches- 
terfield) : Is there a Board of Directors ? 
Who are the Directors ? 


Mr. CURZON said that there was 
not a Board of Directors because the 
railway was being constructed by the 
Government. The management was in 
the hands of a committee. There were 
local engineers and managers responsible 
for the works on the spot. 


HYDE PARK FOOTPATHS. 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
he is aware that for many years past the 
principal footpathsin Hyde Park have been 
topped with shell gravel, whereas this year 
coarse gravel has been used for this pur- 
pose, to the great discomfort of many 
pedestrians ; and whether he will take 
steps to have the former practice re- 
verted to? 


Tue FIRST ‘COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dove.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The point raised by the 
hon. Member came under my notice 
some weeks ago. Owing to the increased 
demand, and at the same time to the 
diminishing supply, it is yearly getting 
more difficult to obtain shell shingle free 
from pebble. I am doing all I can, 
by raking, and frequent rolling and 
watering, to remedy the evil, which has 
necessarily become aggravated by the 
abnormally dry weather of the past few 
weeks. 
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BUDA-PESTH TELEGRAPH consequence of the rinderpest; how 
CONVENTION. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster - General, 
whether the official representatives of 
the Government at the Buda-Pesth Tele- 
graph Convention have yet reported 
their proceedings; and whether any 
decision has been arrived at regarding 
the official code vocabulary which was 
sought to be brought into operation ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not yet in a position to make 
any general announcement of the result 
of the proceedings of the International 
Telegraph Conference which is. still 
sitting at Buda-Pesth, but he under- 
stands that for the present the Official 
vocabulary of code words to which 
the hon. Member refers will not be 
made compulsory. ? 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, if, under 
the provisions of the Light Railways 
Bill, as amended, it will be practicable 
for the promoters of a line already autho- 
rised under the Tramways Acts to apply 
to the Light Railway Commission for 
powers to take land compulsorily and for 
further variations of the Provisional 
Order authorising their undertaking ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; the Light 
Railway Commissioners could not enter- 
tain an application to vary the terms of 
a Provisional Order, but there is nothing 
in the Bill to prevent the owners of a 
tramway putting themselves in a position 
to make their property the basis of an 
application for a Light Railway Order. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
the cattle in Matabeleland seized by the 
Chartered Company, called the King’s 
cattle, were distributed amongst the 
natives under the same conditions as to 
milking as during the sovereignty of the 
late Lobengula; what is the present 
number of cattle possessed by the 
natives, and how many of these cattle 
distributed amongst them in February 
last have either died or been killed in 





many have been captured and retained 
by the Chartered Company during the 
present military operations; and, whe- 
ther the cattle that come into the posses- 
sion of the Company in consequence of 
seizure after the last Matabele war, or 
in consequence of the present military 
operations, are retained by the Company 
as its property, or have been distributed 
among the European settlers, or sold to 
them ; and, if retained by the Company, 
how are they cared for, and by whom ? 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: As will 
be seen from the last Paper in the Blue- 
book C 8,130, pending the final distribu- 
tion of cattle among the natives, they 
were allowed to remain in charge of the 
“ King’s cattle,” under the same condi- 
tions as before, but, as a result of the 
distribution, 40,930 cattle were handed 
over to the natives as their absolute 
property. It is obviously impossible at 
the present time to answer the other 
Questions put by the hon. Gentleman. 


ORDNANCE FACTORY VOTE. 

Captain BOWLES: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury when it 
is proposed to take the Ordnance Factory 
Vote; and, whether it has ever been 
taken before so late in the financial 
year ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.), who was received with cheers, said : 
T believe it has been usual to take 
the Vote at an earlier period, but the 
rule has not been an invariable one. I 
think the Vote was not taken until 
August 9th in 1890. I will bear my 
hon. Friend’s suggestion in mind, and, if 
possible, bring the Vote on at an earlier 
period in a future Session. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in accordance with his statement of 14th 
May, the Government have considered 
the advisability of referring opposed 
schemes of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners to a Select Committee for 
inquiry before they are rejected or 
amended in the House; and, what course 
will be taken with such schemes in 
future ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 


Matabeleland. 


SURY: Before a new Session com- 
mences I shall indicate what the views 
of the Government are upon this subject. 


INDIAN BUDGET. 

*Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he will 
state what arrangements are being made 
to bring on the Indian Budget at a date 
when Indian matters can be properly 
discussed ; and, whether he will provide 
one day for general debate on Indian 
affairs on the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, and one day for the 
discussion of the East India Accounts in 
Committee ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that he did not entertain 
much hope that it would be possible to 
devote more time to the Indian Budget 
than had been devoted to it in previous 
years. He hoped that the discussion of 
the Indian Budget might not have to be 
put off to so late a period of the Session 
as that to which it had unfortunately 
been found necessary to postpone it in 
recent years. 


*Sir W. WEDDERBURN asked the 


right hon. Gentleman to bear in mind | 


the fact that the late Secretary of State 
for India had undertaken to defend his 
action in respect to the Indian cotton 
duties, or to criticise the decision of the 
Government, and that the discussion of 
the subject would certainly occupy a 
large portion of one day. 


i eaceeaciaees a (IRELAND) 
3ILL. 

Sir HENRY CAMPBELL- BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling Burghs): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the judgment pro- 
nounced on Tuesday night by the repre- 
sentatives of Scotland upon the scheme 
proposed in the Agricultural Rates, ete. 
(Scotland) Bill for employing the sum of 
£214,000 allocated to Scotland, thirty- 
three Scotch Members having opposed 
it, while twenty-one supported it, Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to proceed 
further with that Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: The principle underlying the 
Question is to me an entirely novel one, 
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and it is not, I think, one that could be 
accepted. If, however, the Scotch and 
the Irish and the Welsh representatives 
who sit behind the right hon. Gentleman 
are prepared not to take any part by 
speech or vote in questions affecting 
England, of course I shall be ready to 
reconsider my position. | Laughter and 
cheers. | 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake that English Mem- 
bers will not take part by vote or speech 
in Irish questions? [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I asked hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to set an example. [Laughter] 
When that example is set I will consider 
the matter. 

Mr. DILLON : We cannot answer the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
until we know. [Cries of “Order!” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to 
ask whether, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s suggestion were accepted, we 
should not be deprived of the interven- 
tion of the right hon, Gentle nan himself 
in English matters. [Laughter.] 


TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he will move to 
suspend the Twelve o’clock Rule on the 
nights when the Irish Land Bill is down 
for discussion ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: In all probability, on Monday 
next I shall have to ask the House to 
consent to a general suspension of the 
rule. 


MATABELELAND. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked whether the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had received any confirma- 
tion of the alarming telegrams from 
Matabeleland published that morning 


with regard to a want of food, the 
closing of roads, and the inadequacy 


of the military force? He had given the 
right hon. Gentleman private notice of 
the Question. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think 
my hon. Friend might have put his 
Question down upon the Paper. [‘‘Hear, 
hear!”| I have received no confirma- 


| tion of the pessimistic reports to which 
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he refers, and the last telegram which I 
have received from Sir F. Carrington 
says that he did not anticipate that any 
more troops would be required to quell 
the rebellion. That telegram was received 
on Saturday night. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cuarrman of 
Ways and Mgays, in the Chair.] 


[Progress, 12th June. ] 


Clause 2,— 
EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN HOLDINGS. 


(1.) The Land Laws Acts, except Section 6 of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881 (which 
amends the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870, in respect of compensation for improve- 
ments), shall not apply to the following 
tenancies :— 

(a.) Toa tenancy in any holding which is not 
substantially either agricultural or pastoral 
in its character, or partly agricultural and 
partly pastoral : 

(b.) To a tenancy in any holding which sub- 
stantially consists of— 

(i) land being a home farm ; or 


(ii) land which when first demised was held 
as demesne, and which the provisions 
of the contract of tenancy, or the 
circumstances of the case, show was 
intended to be preserved as demesne or 
resumed as demesne at the will of the 
landlord ; or 


(iii) land annexed to, or incorporated in, a 
demesne by the tenant, and forming 
part of a demesne at the time the 
application to fix a fair rent is made : 

(c.) To a tenancy in any holding ordinarily 
termed a town park, which adjoins or is 
near to any city or town, and bears an 
increased value as accommodation land over 
and above the ordinary letting value of 
land occupied as an ordinary farm, except 
where such town park is let and used sub- 
stantially as an ordinary farm, whether 
agricultural or pastoral, or partly agri- 
cultural and partly pastoral : 


(d.) To a tenancy in a holding (other than a 
holding let to be used wholly or mainly for 
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a dairy farm) which is let to be used wholly 
or mainly for the purpose of pasture— 


(i) if it is of the rateable value of one 
hundred pounds or upwards; or 


(ii) if the tenant does not actually reside 
on the holding, or where the holding 
adjoins or is ordinarily used with 
another holding to which the Land Law 
Acts apply, then on the latter holding ; 


(2.) Provided that nothing in the foregoing 
provisions of this section shall extend to 
any holding in respect of which a judicial 
rent has been fixed before the commence- 
ment of this Act. 


(3.) Where a distinct and substantive part of 
the property held under one demise is 
demesne land, or is not agricultural or 
pastoral in its character, or is an incorporeal 
hereditament, and the court consider that 
that part is not the substantial part of such 
property, the court may direct that that 
part shall thenceforth be, or, if it is an 
incorporeal hereditament, be treated as, a 
separate holding, and be held at such rent 
during the continuance of the tenancy as 
the court determine to be the proper pro- 
portion of the rent reserved by the demise, 
and the court may fix a fair rent for the 
remainder of the property held under the 
demise, and the said Acts shall apply to 
that remainder as if it were a separate 
holding. 


Amendment again proposed, in page 
2, line 26, to leave out the werds 
“annexed to or.”—( Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words ‘annexed to or’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Debate resumed. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) rose 


to move to omit Sub-section (c). 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) rose 
to Order. He wished to know whether 
the following Amendment, standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Pinkerton), ought not to come 
first. 


[‘‘to leave out Sub-section (c), and to insert,— 
To a tenancy in a holding ordinarily termed 
a town park adjoining or near to any city or 
town which had a population according to the 
census of one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one of over two thousand inhabitants, 
unless where the holding is used substantially 
as an ordinary farm whether agricultural or 
pastoral or partly agricultural and partly 
pastoral.” 
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*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp| Mr. DILLON: On a point of order I 
MEANS: I think not. The Amend-| would ask whether the hon. Member for 
ment standing in the name of the hon.| Galway City is not entitled to move his 
Member for Galway is really drafted in| Amendment to omit sub-section (c) ? 
an improper form, because it proposes to) Mr. MAURICE HEALY: That is 
leave out a sub-section of the Bill in| my Amendment. 
order to insert another sub-section almost) *Tuz CHAIRMAN ‘or WAYS anp 
identical with that proposed to be left | MEANS : I think the form of the 
out. Amendment of the hon. Member for 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved the | Galway City is irregular, and that it is 
omission of Sub-section (c). not properly drafted. If the hon. Mem- 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp| ber for Cork City proposes simply to 
MEANS: The hon. Member for Cork | O@* sub-section (c), he is in order, and 
Vie ts datiiiel ti mine tin eileen of he says that is what he intends to move. 
the whole sub-section (c), and upon that. Sam ages om . 

Amendment he is entitled to support it| Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved - 
on the ground that it ought to be omitted leave out paragraph (c), of Sub-section 


from the Bill, or on the ground that he| (1). He explained that he moved the 
: £| omission of the sub-section not for the 


has an alternative scheme to suggest. If | age 
an | Purpose of substituting other words, but 


the omission were carried, then i : 
alternative scheme could be submitted.|# order that the law might be left 
li So far from 


The words I should have to put if the | '™ ite presen condition. , 
hon. Member for Cork moves his Amend. | tHe sub-section helping the Irish tenants, 
ment, are the first words of the sub-| it would be a serious detriment to them. 
section, in order to permit subsequent | It made three changes in the law. 
Amendments to be raised, supposing | Under the existing law, before a holding 
A aii ia il tiles Vee: Weal tae! could be excluded from the benefits of 
; é 4 | the Land Act, it was a condition that the 

Cork is not carried. | tenant should reside in the town near 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY intimated | which the holding was, or in the suburbs, 
that in order to raise the whole question | O° should have done so on August 22, 
he intended to move that sub-section (c) | 1881. That condition the Chief Secre- 
‘tted |tary now proposed to abolish, and to 

he omitted. jenact that a holding should be a town 
Mr. DILLON: The Motion of the| park, notwithstanding the fact that the 
hon. Member for Galway City (Mr. Pin-| tenant did not reside in the town. One 
kerton), is to omit sub-section (c), and | Consequence of the existing state of the 


(Ireland) Bill. 165 


it is on the Paper. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The Motion 


es was that the courts had held that 
| : : 
of the hon.|That important protection would be 


where a tenant resided on a holding 
the holding could not be a town park. 


Member for Galway, although in form | taken from the tenant if this clause 


proposing to omit sub-section (c), yet is| 
really a substitute for it, and proposes to | 
re-enact ipsissimis verbis three-and-a-half | 
lines of sub-section (c). Therefore, in 
my opinion, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Galway is not properly 
drafted. I have re-drafted it in such a 
way that he could move his Amendment 
after I put from the Chair the question 
that the first words of the sub-section 
stand part of the Bill. 





were passed into law. Thechange which 
the right hon. Gentleman thus proposed 
to make had two consequences. In the 
first place, after the passing of this Bill, 
a holding might be a town park even 
though the tenant did not reside in the 
town ; and, in the second place, it might 
be a town park even though the tenant 
resided upon it. What was the third 
change in the law which this clause 
would bring about? The Irish Land 


Commission and the Court of Appeal had 
held that market gardeners were entitled 
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to the benefits of the Land Act, and | to which he referred the law relating to 
large numbers had had fair rents fixed.'town parks was not at all in the bad 
But if the clause were passed in its pre-|condition for the Irish tenant that 
sent form every market gardener in |it at present was, for within the last few 
Ireland who had not already had his rent | years places of 2U0 or 250 population 
fixed before the Bill became law would | had been held to be towns for the pur- 
be excluded from such a benefit. Hej|pose of having town parks and 
did not know whether that was deli- | excluding tenants from the right of 
berately contemplated by the Government, | having fair rents fixed. (“Hear, hear! ”] 
and he should be surprised if, without | The Bill would make a minute change in 
any pretext for it, they attempted to! the law for the tenant’s benefit, but enor- 
make so important a change, which would | mous changes to his disadvantage. If 
detrimentally affect so large aclass. Hehe had to choose between the Bill, as far 
held that the clause would exclude as it related to town parks, and the 
market gardeners from the benefits of | existing law, he would prefer the existing 
fair-rent applications, because a market |law as being better for the Irish tenant. 
garden was adjoining or near toacity or| Mr. DILLON said that if the dis- 
town. The saving words which would tinction excluding town parks were 
protect the tenant were “except where removed, and the Commissioners and 
such town park was let and used sub-| Land Courts were allowed to fix fair 
stantially as an ordinary farm.” It was rents, giving the town clerks the same 
= = hy ee of eon | i = those sare a oe 
clause as drafted, would be to exclude | tenants, he would support the omission 
market gardeners who had not already | of the sub-section. 

had fair rents fixed from obtaining that; Mr. J. JORDAN (Fermanagh, S$.) 
_ in the future. ; Prager hear !”} — the —s of the “ pee rene 

e consequences of this clause were} He did not see why town parks shou 

therefore, in several important points, | be treated differently from land else- 
very detrimental to the Irish tenant.) where, and exempted from the operation 
What was the compensation they got in| of the Land Courts as to the fixity of 
return? Not one atom, except one | tenure, fair rent, and free sale. He did 
minute change in the law for their benefit, not know what the landlord of a town 
The Act of 1887 provided that a holding | park could want beyond his rent. Let 
should not be deemed a town park if let | this be fixed in view of the accommoda- 
and used as an ordinary agricultural | tion afforded and the contiguity of the 
farm, and it had been held that if|land to the town. Nothing had caused 
it was let as an ordinary pastoral farm | greater litigation than town parks, and 
it was not within the Act of 1887. |if they adopted the proposal of his hon. 
Therefore, though a holding was let as} Friend they would avoid complicated 
an ordinary farm, yet, if it was used for|and costly litigation, and prevent the 
pastoral purposes, it was excluded from | injustice of the tenant, after improving 
the Land Act. The right hon. Gentle-| his land, being evicted by the landlord 
man now proposed to amend that defect | whenever it suited the latter’s conve- 
in the law by providing that if a holding | nience. 


was used either as an ordinary agricul-; Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin 
tural or pastoral farm it should not be| University) said he did not like many 
excluded as a town park. That was a/|things in the sub-section. Words were 
minute change which could not affect | introduced which seemed to reopen vast 
60 cases throughout the length and | questions. Then the sub-section repealed 
breadth of Ireland. Over and over again | what was deliberately put in by the 
the question of town parks had been | Unionist Government in 1887—a proviso 
raised, and in 1887 there passed the |that rents should not be fixed with re- 
Commons a Bill which conferred the| gard to town parks where the court 
benefits of the Land Acts on all holdings, | might be of opinion that it might prevent 
whether town parks or not, adjoining | the proper development of the town. Un- 
towns which had a population not ex- | doubtedly small advantages were given tu 
ceeding 2,000. This provision, however, | the landlords in allowing the section to 
was struck out in another place. When | apply to cases where the tenant might 
the House of Commons passed the clause | reside on the holding or elsewhere. On 
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the whole, he thought the law as it|lords pulled the strings. 
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stood would be more satisfactory than | ‘‘ Order !’’] 


the section as it stood, and unless he had 


Mr. DILLON asked whether, if this 


an intimation from the Government that! Amendment were accepted, its effect 
they would accept Amendments put} would be to sweep away the other 


down he should certainly vote with the 
hon. Member if he went to a Division. 


In regard to the application of the word | 


‘agriculture ’’ in the Act of 1887—as 
ruled by the Courts—which it was pro- 
posed to remedy by this sub-section, he 
argued for the tenant in that case, and 
although it was clearly an oversight in 
the Act of 1887, he could not see, as a 
lawyer, how the Court could be supposed 
to remedy oversights in Acts of Parlia- 
ment. He would suggest, if the Chief 





Secretary decided to accept the Amend- | 


ment, which would leave the law as it 
stood, that the defect in regard to the 
application of the word ‘‘ agricultural ’’ 
should be remedied by a few words on 
Report. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said! 


the ground on which differences of | 


opinion existed on the Irish Benches was 


that they wanted to improve the Bill | 


and to improve the law. 


[‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 


existing 


Government found it impossible to define 
accommodation land, when they wanted 
not to exclude the English landlords and 
the English tenants from the benefit of the 
Measure ; but in this Bill they defined 
accommodation land because they wanted 


to exclude the Irish tenants from its ad- | 


vantages. 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If they 


admitted these town-park tenants to the | 


benefits of the land legislation, landlords 
would not be prevented from getting a 
fair agricultural rent for such holdings on 
account of their proximity to town. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 


8.) said that before 1870 the word | 


‘*town park’’ was utterly unknown in 


Ireland, and it was inserted in the <Act| 


of that year for the benefit of the land- 
lords, by enabling them to rob the ten- 
ants of the benefits of the compensation 
they would derive from the Measure. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] If the Government 
did not consent once for all to include 
these town-park tenants, it was clear this 
Bill was arranged in the interests of the 
landlord section in Ireland, that the 


Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench were 
mere puppets, and that the Irish land- 


Mr. Edward Carson. 


] During the discus- | 
sion on the Agricultural Rating Bill the | 


} 
| Amendments to the sub-section on the 


| Paper ? 
*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
‘MEANS: If the Amendment were 
adopted, I should take it to mean that 
| the Committee had decided not to deal 
, with town parks in this Bill, and there- 
fore all the other Amendments on the 
| Paper would fall to the ground. 
Mr. DILLON said that raised a very 
| serious difficulty, inasmuch as they were 
now constrained to raise the question of 
accommodation tenants or lose the op- 
portunity of raising that issue. He was 
not surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
|man the Member for Dublin University 
| would support the Amendment. 
| Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said that if the Amendment were carried 
and the Repeal Section in the Schedule 
was not altered, the effect weuld be that 
town parks would be fully admitted to 
the Land Acts. He asked whether, if 
the Amendment was carried, the ques- 
tion of accommodation tenants could not 
be raised on the Repeal Section. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
|SURY, on the point of order, said that, 
|as he understood the matter, if the 
| Amendment were accepted, and the Bill 
|were allowed to stand exactly as it 
was, a change would take place in the 
‘law. Town parks would be included in 
the Land Acts, and might have fair rents 
‘fixed. That result would be obviated by 
‘moving to omit certain words of the sub- 
| section, and if those words were omitted 
town parks would be in the same posi- 
tion they were in now. Following up 
the questions which had been put from 
| the other side, he would ask whether it 


/would not be in order on the Schedule to 
discuss whether or not the law should 
/remain as it was, or, in the alternative, 
'that town parks should be included in 
the operation of the Land Acts ; but 
that, on the other hand, it would not 
be competent to discuss the various 
Amendments on the Paper in regard to 
this sub-section ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS : It is perfectly obvious that 
on the Schedule it would not be possible 
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to discuss fresh provisions in regard to 
town parks. The only question would 
be whether this particular sub-section 
applying to town parks should be re- 
pealed or allowed to remain. Jt would 
not be possible to propose fresh condi- 
tions, such as extent, value, and matters 
of that sort, as regards town parks. 

Tao CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Geractp Batrrour, 
Leeds, Central) said he thought that 
what the Chairman had said made it 
clear that, if the Amendment were car- 
ried standing alone, it would have the 
effect of putting town parks exactly on 
the same footing as any other holding to 
which the Land Acts applied. It would 
be impossible for the Government to 
accept the Amendment in that sense, 


and if it were accepted it would be a | 


necessary corollary that they should 
afterwards move to omit those conditions 
and repeal the Schedule which dealt 
with town parks in the existing Acts. 
It would be also necessary to omit 
Clause 5, which was intimately con- 
nected with the present sub-section. He 
did not disguise from the House that 
personally he should regret that this 
sub-clause should be left out. It had 
been very carefully considered, and it 
would bring within the operation of the 
Land Acts a certain number of tenants 
who were at present excluded from 
them. Under the existing law agricul- 
tural was held to exclude pastoral, 
and the Government proposed to insert 
pastoral in order that it should be made 
clear that, if town parks were held to be 
used as agricultural or pastoral farms, 
they should be brought within the pro- 
visions of the Acts., There was another 
point. By a clause in the Act of 1887, 
it was provided that where a holding 
which would otherwise be a town park 
was not used as an ordinary egricul- 
tural farm, it was not to be included 
within the benefit of the Act if, in the 
opinion of the Court, its inclusion would 
substantially interfere with the specific 
character of the farm. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I have 
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| would otherwise be excluded. But if it 
'were not approved by those in whose 
| behalf it was immediately designed, nor 
by the landlords, then the Government 
| would withdraw it, subject to the condi- 
| tions which he had named. 

| Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said 
|that the right hon. Gentleman had fairly 
‘admitted that the only benefit of his 
| clause over the existing law was to admit 
| pastoral tenancies ; and there were no 
| pastoral town parks, because no holding 
above 15 or 20 acres would be held to be 
|a town park. What were the disad- 
vantages of the clause? It struck away 
the enormous protection of the existing 
law as to townsmanship. The Lords 
rejected the Amendment moved by the 
| Unionist Government putting a limit of 
2,000 to towns, and that limit would not 
now operate, because the landlords had 
served notice to quit on the tenants, and 
converted the holdings into future ten- 
ancies. It was far better to let the law 
stand in its present form than to accept 
the clause of the right hon. Gentleman 
amended by the hon. and learned Mem- 
| ber for Trinity College. 

| *Mr. J. PINKERTON (Galway) said 
|that as a layman he was incapable of 
understanding this Bill, which had been 
dratted by lawyers for lawyers. Noone 
who was not a member of the legal pro- 
fession had praised the Bill; and of 
course Irish lawyers were enamoured of 
it, because it would prove a fruitful 
source of litigation. It was most neces- 
sary that a limit should be introduced in 
the definition of a town, in order that 
the Sub-Commissioners might have a 
standard of measurement. In_ the 
superior Court there was Mr. Justice 
Bewley giving one definition, and Mr. 
'Comimissioner O’ Brien giving another. 
| Legally, there were no villages in Ireland 
|now, because the Commissioners decided 
that every two or three houses constituted 
;atown. In the Act of 1887, a limit of 
| 2,000 in the population was moved by 
| the present Leader of the House, but the 
| Amendment was negatived in the Lords, 


| and, when the Bill came back to the 








not known a single case of exclusion for|Commons, the right hon. Gentleman 


that reason. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
he believed there had been cases. The 


| actually made a speech in favour of the 
| rejection of hisown Amendment. The 
landlords required to be protected in the 


Government believed that the clause| matter of town parks as much as the 


would include a number of tenants who/| tenants. 
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Mr. DILLON said that he could not 
support the Amendment, for he found 
that its result would be to leave the law 
as it stood. The people of Ireland were 
profoundly discontented with that law 
in relation to town parks, and there would 
be great disappointment and anger in 
Ireland if the Irish Party allowed this op- 
portunity to pass without expressing the 
sense of the injustice done to the’ holders 
of town parks. If there was a question 
on which the Government might have 
been expected to meet the Irish Mem- 
bers half way it was this question. Their 
demand that the limit should be fixed at 
2,000 was a very modest one. All the 
inquiries which had been directed to this 
part of the law had agreed in condemn- 
ing it as promoting endless litigation. 
As long ago as 1886 the Cowper Com- 
mission reported unanimously that the 
doctrine of town parks should not be 
applied to any towns with a population 
of less than 5,000. On no point was the 
Land Acts Committee—the last great 
Inquiry on this question—stronger than 
on this subject of town parks. The 
Land Acts Committee recommended 
that ‘‘no place be considered a city or 
town within the meaning of the sub- 


section, excluding town parks, unless 
it has a population over 2,000,’’ 


Having quoted further from the Report 
of evidence of that Committee, he said 
he thought a population limit of 2,000 
would afford protection and relief to a 
very large body of town-park holders in 
Treland. It would be still better, of 
course, if the Government could see their 
way, to do away with the exclusion of 
town parks altogether—{ ‘‘ Hear, hear! ’’ | 
—but that was probably more than could 
be expected from them. He could not 
accept the view that the law as it stands 
was satisfactory or anything approaching 
satisfactory. The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to leave the law as it 
stood, and consequently to prevent the 
discussion of questions which were raised 
by the Amendments now on the Paper 
as to population limit and other matters, 
and he certainly could not support the 
Amendment. He had received numerous 
communications from Ireland on the 
subject. One from Irvinestown, co. 
Fermanagh, which had a population of 
800 or 900, referred to the exclusion by 
the Chief Land Commission, on appeal of 
a number of tenants in the neighbour- 
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hood. He claimed that an opportunity 
should be given for bringing forward the 
case of town parks. It was ex- 
tremely desirable that Ulster Members 
should have an opportunity of recording 
their votes one way or other on the 
question of population limit. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
submitted that the practical question 
was whether the existing state of the 
law, plus the removal of the grievance of 
agricultural and pastoral, was not better 
than the law would be if the new clause 
in its entirety were passed, and, in addi- 
tion, the withdrawal of the 5th Clause 
altogether. To his mind it was per- 
fectly clear that would be a better state 
of things from the point of view of the 
tenant, and therefore he was entirely in 
favour of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. He did not understand or 
sympathise with the attitude of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Dillon). The hon. Member was per- 
fectly right in claiming an opportunity 
of raising the grievance of the town-park 
tenants, and pointing out the inadequacy 
of the present law. The hon. Member 
complained that he had no opportunity 
of stating their case. Why, he had been 
stating it for the last 20 minutes— 
[Ministerial cheers and laughter|—and 
had been fortifying his statement by 
quotations from the Report of the Com- 
mittee with which every Member was 
perfectly familiar, because the Report 
had been quoted ad »auseam, and had 
further fortified his statement by quota- 
tions from some of his numerous corre- 
spondents in Ireland. In other ways he 
could raise the question ; he could raise 
it by any number of new clauses ; and, 
if he said they would never reach the 
stage when the new clauses could be dis- 
cussed, that was a matter which largely 
rested with himself. [Ministerial cheers. | 
It was sincerely to be hoped that as time 
passed on the hon. Member would be less 
prodigal of his quotations and eloquence. 
[Ministerial cheers.| There was another 
reason why he was in favour of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cork, and that was that it would un- 
doubtedly facilitate the progress of the 
Bill. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 


Burghs) said that if he believed this 
Amendment would facilitate the progress 
of the Bill without doing any injury to 
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other changes in the Land Law which 
he desired to see, he would support it ; 
but as far as he could make out they 
should be debarred in fact from the most 
convenient way of discussing the ques- 
tion of town parks, and, therefore, 
he was not disposed to vote for the 
course the hon. Member recommended. 
It was no use their facilitating the pro- 
gress of the Bill unless the Committee 
had had a good opportunity of discussing 
the questions of town parks. He sub- 
mitted that the regular course for dis- 
cussing the question of town parks 
would be to allow this clause to go on in 
the ordinary way. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork could move his Amendment, 
and also the Amendment for dealing 
with the limit of population. This was 
an unfortunate way of raising the ques- 
tion so as to enable the House to see 
the various objections to the law as it 
stood and the merit or demerit of the 
various proposals which hon. Gentlemen 
had put on the Paper. The Committee 
would be much deceived if it was not 
alive to the fact that there were few 
points in the Bill which excited more 
lively interest in land reform in Ireland 
than the question of town parks, and 
there was no question which excited a 
livelier interest in Ulster, which was 
particularly affected. There was an 
enormous quantity of evidence before 
the Commission from the North of Ire- 
land, especially by Lord Justice Fitz- 
Gibbon and Mr. Justice Bewley, to the 
effect that legislation on the question of 
town parks was not necessary. The 
plain effect of this Amendment would 
be to damage and prejudice a discussion 
which was so important in connection 
with the various changes to be made in 
the Town Park Provisions of 1881 and 
1887. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said that 
nothing which had been urged had 
changed his view as to the importance 
of the Amendment he had moved. No 
one was more anxious than he was that 
the various questions affecting town 
parks raised from time to time should 
be fully discussed, but it would be an 
expensive price to pay if the consequence 
was that after the discussion was 
over this clause remained part of the 
Bill. That was a risk which he was not 
prepared to take. 


{16 JuLy 1896} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY asked, on a point 
of Order, whether, supposing this clause 
were rejected and the Amendment car- 
ried, would it be in Order to reintroduce 
a clause containing the Amendments 
which his hon. Friend proposed as a 
new clause, or would not the Committee 
be considered to have decided the ques- 
tion. 

*TuE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I think it is clear that the 
best p'ace to decide the questions as to 
the size of the holding, the population 
of the towns, and so forth is upon the 
sub-section the Committee is now dis- 
cussing. [Cheers.| Iam not prepared 
to say that the matter cannot be raised 
by a new clause. 

Mr. FLYNN maintained that the 
remarks of the Chief Secretary had 
entirely altered the position of affairs in 
his judgment. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) rose in his place and claimed to 
move ‘ That the Question be now put.” 

*THeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 

Mr. FLYNN said that no doubt 
several members from Ulster wished to 
speak on this important question, which 
was looked upon with great anxiety 
in that part of Ireland. He drew atten- 
tion to the alterations of the town popu- 
lation limit—first at 10,000, next to 
5,000, and finally the compromise of 
2,000—and recalled a declaration made 
by the First Lord of the Treasury when 
Chief Secretary, in 1887, to the effect 
that the Government were distinctly of 
opinion that where land was used as 
accommodation land it should remain 
one of the exceptions of the Land Act of 
1881. The right hon. Gentleman added 
that the effect of the definition had been 
in certain cases to exclude from the oper- 
ation of that Act holdings which were 
truly farms, and the Government did 
not wish to exclude what were really 
and truly farms from the Act of 1881. 
Were the tenants in these circumstances 
to be content with less than what the 
Government intended to give them in 
18874 Though he could not support the 
Amendment, he hoped that their votes 
would not be misunderstood. [Jronical 
cheers. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) protested against the attempt which 
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was being made to kill the Bill—|and decided that it was not a town. 


[laughter and cheers|—to kill it, not on| That decision was in its turn reversed, 


its merits, but simply because it was a but finally the Court of Appeal decided 
Tory Bill. It was well known that the | that Dundrum was not a town. Some 
Opposition desired to hinder this Bill guidance ought to be given to the Land 
from becoming law, not because they Commissioners in these cases, so as to 
believed it would benefit the farmers of enable them to protect tenants against 
Ireland, but because, if it did not become robbery. The law as to town parks 
law, it would injure the Government enabled landlords to put their tenants 
and the Tory Party. {Ministerial cheers.|]\on the rack. In the circumstances he 
He supported the Bill and emphatically |could not face his constituents if he 
protested against attempts to kill a/ were to vote for this Amendment. 
Measure which was likely to do some | 
good to the farmers of Ireland. He) Question put :— 
was not prepared to join in those 
attempts simply to please the Liberal 
Party who when in office did nothing 
for the farmers and did not want the 
Tories to do anything for them. Remaining words of sub-section 
Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, S.)| omitted. 
observed that the hon. Member for East 
Clare had shown the House that his} Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.) 
first object was to support the Tories.) moved to leave out paragraph (a) of 
This question of town parks was a burn-|Sub-section (1). It was, he said, the 
ing question in Ulster. He would have|opinion of himself and friends that it 
supported the Amendment if an assur-| would be very much better if the law 
ance had been given by the Government | relating to pastoral holdings were left as 
that the section dealing with town|/it was rather than that it should be 
parks in the Schedule A would be re-| amended as suggested in this sub-section. 
pealed if the Amendment were agreed| He contended that no reason had been 
to. But they had given no such assur-|shown why the figure of £50 should be 
ance. On the contrary, they had been| raised to £100, or why Parliament 
told that that section would not be re-|should extend the principles of the Act 
pealed. Therefore, if the Amendment| of 1881 and give further concessions and 
were carried, they would have no oppor-|advantages to the tenants than were 
tunity this Session of amending the law | given under that Act. In his view, the 
relating to town parks. He saw no! Land Act of 1881 went a great deal too 
reason why fair rents could not be fixed|far. Whilst he, and those who acted 
in the case of town parks without doing | with him, did not desire in any way to 
injustice to the landlords. Power might| disturb or take away anything which 
be given to the landlords to resume the | the Act of 1881 intended to confer upon 
land if it should be required for building|the tenants, at the same time they 
purposes. There ought to be no exclu-| objected to any extension of that Act, 
sion of town parks, but if there must be | and it was because the sub-section gave 
exclusion there ought to be some defini-| such an extension that he moved its 
tion of the term “town.” The Cowper | omission. 
Commission recommended that the limit; Mr. GERALD BALFOUR declined 
of population should be 5,000, and a/to accept the Amendment, the effect of 
limit of 2,000 had been adopted by that | which would be to exclude from the Land 
House for some purposes. Mr. Justices | Act all pastoral holdings of £50 a year 
Bewley, the Chief of the Land Commis- | and under, and to abolish the test of 
sion, had said that the adoption of a| residence in every case of pastoral hold- 
population limit was the only expedient | ings. The Committee were probably 
that he could devise. The state of the|aware that this provision had been 
law in regard to town parks in Ireland | inserted to carry out the suggestion 
was a scandal. There was the case of}made by Mr. Justice Bewley. The 
Dundrum. A special commission de-| jreason for the change in the law was 
cided that Dundrum was a town; Mr.|this. The Act of 1881 excluded from 
Justice Bewley reversed the — advantages large graziers, who were 
Mr. William Redmond. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 122 ; 
Noes, 261.—(Division List, No. 336.) 
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a distinct class. But there had undoubt- 
edly been in Ireland, in consequence of 
the changes in agricultural conditions, 
a tendency towards an increase in the 
number of farmers who belonged strictly 
to the same class as those who farmed 
tillage land, and it seemed to him only 
fair, after the change in the agricultural 
conditions, that they should no longer | 
insist upon the exclusion of a body of | 
men who practically belonged to the} 
same class as those whom the Act was | 
intended to benefit. {‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]) 
He would point out that, if the Amend- | 
ment were carried, dairy farms would be | 
excluded from the operation of the | 
Measure. He believed that dairy farms 
never had been excluded from the opera- | 
tion of the Land Acts, and he ‘could 
hardly believe his right hon. Friend | 
seriously desired to import so large a) 
change as would be involved in his) 
Amendment, as regarded dairy farms. 
It was necessary to make clear in the 
Bill that such farms were not to be! 
excluded from its advantages, and 
although they had not hitherto been | 
excluded there seemed to be some doubt | | 
as to the interpretation of the law. The | 
Government thought that the extension | 
from £50 to £100 was desirable, having 
regard to the change in agricultural | 
conditions generally, and he did not 
think that, coupled with the further | 
provision in the Bill that the tenant) 
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| House but not from their own side. 
‘hoped that before the Bill took its final 
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the limit was placed at £50 because 
Mr. Gladstone and his Government felt 
that above that amount tenants were 
perfectly able to take care of themselves. 
In no sense of the word did holders of 
pasture farms resemble the small tenants 
for whom the Act of 1881 was passed 
He could not conceive why the Govern- 
ment should deliberately elect to change 
the law without any reason whiatever, 
| except that the late Government pro- 
;posed to fix the limit at £200 and the 
| Present Government thought they would 
make a compromise by fixing it at £100. 
‘He protested against the raking up of 
|the settlement ‘of. 1881. He had re- 
| garded this Bill as a supplementary 
| Measure to rectify any faults or defects 


| that might be found in the Act of 1881 


and not to introduce any new principles. 
The Government seemed willing to accept 
Amendments from the other side of the 
He 


shape the law as it stood would be main- 
tained and that the proposed interference 
with it, for which no valid reason had 
\been given, would be rejected by Parlia- 
| ment. He trusted that those English 
'Members who sympathised with justice 


_and the rights of property would support 


him and his friends in the Division. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
Mr. CARSON said he hoped the 


Government had not absolutely made up 


must either reside upon his holding or | their minds on this question. When 
else upon a holding subject to the Land | |this Bill was introduced it was stated 
Act, there was any “fear that the amend- ‘that its main object was to elucidate 
ment of the law which would be effected | questions not foreseen when the Act of 
by the sub-section would lead to the| 1881 was passed. This particular clause, 
inclusion of a class of men whom it was|at any rate, did not come within what 
the intention of the Act of 1881 to|was stated to be the object of the Bill. 








exclude. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

CoLONEL SAUNDERSON said that | 
two years ago one of the Members of the 
Land Commission (Mr. Justice Bewley) 
spoke of raising the limit, and he 
declined to give any reason. The Gov- 
ernment wanted to disturb the settle- 
ment made under the Bill of 1881 for no 
reason that he could conceive. The 
ground on which, mainly, Mr. Gladstone | 
based the justice of the Land Bill of 
1881 was that there was in Ireland a 
vast number of tenants who could not 
themselves, without the assistance of 
legislation, come to fair and equitable 
terms with their landlords. That was 
the basis of the Land Act of 1881, and 








| When it was considered that the altera- 
tion proposed by the section — which 
Trish Unionists so strongly objected to— 
was to raise the limit of £50 to £100, 
one could hardly understand why the 
Government should think it necessary to 
enact a section of the kind as against 
many of their own supporters which 
could not affect any considerable number 
of tenancies in Ireland. Why were the 
tenants of pasture land excluded from 
the Act of 1881 at all? It had always 
been stated that the tenants who held 
grazing farms stood on an entirely 
different footing from the ordinary 
farmer who resided on his holding and 
who lived simply by the cultivation of it. 
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Many of the holders of these grazing 
farms were not farmers in the ordinary 
sense, but cattle-dealers in England, and 
others, who were just as well able to 
take care of themselves as the landlord 
or any other person. Let him examine 
the reasons given by the Chief Secretary 
for this section. The first reason was 
that since the Act of 1881 a large 
number of farmers had turned their 
holdings into grass. In those cases the 
section would not apply. The Chief 
Secretary forgot that the words of his 
section referred to holdings which were 
let for use. He gave another and said 
that if the Amendment were carried it 
would put out the words of the section 
‘fother than a holding let to be used 
wholly or mainly for a dairy farm.’’ 
That was an exception which he did not 
know of as being in any other of the 
previous Acts. Then he said that the 
Courts had held that dairy farms were 
to be within the Act. If that were so 
all he could say was that it was a pity 
that in a Bill which they had only a 
short time to discuss he should enact a 
law which he said already existed. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
what he stated was that there was a 
doubt about that, but, as a matter of 
fact, they had always been allowed. 

Mr. CARSON said that if they had 
always been allowed he did not know 
where the doubt came in. There was 
one other reason. When Mr. Justice 
Bewley was examined he was asked his 
view as to the limit, and he said he 
thought it might be raised from £50 to 
£100. He gave no reason, and the 
Government had not invented one. It 
came to this. Each successive Govern- 
ment thought it necessary from time to 
time to bring in a Bill dealing with the 
Trish land question, and, no matter how 
the law might have been settled, to take 
a small slice of what remained to the 
landlord. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’|] It was 
part of the everlasting attempt to make 
peace in Ireland by giving sops to one 
party at the expense of another. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would go to a 
Division, and that many Irish Members 
who asked for a reason for what the 
Government were doing would, unless a 
satisfactory one was given, support Irish 
Unionist Members in this matter. 


Mr. Carson. 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘To 
a tenancy in a’ stand part of the 
Clause.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 293; 
Noes, 54.—(Division List, No. 337.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY moved, in para- 
graph (a), Sub-section (1), after the 
words ‘‘to a tenancy in a,’’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ crag or mountain farm or.’’ 
In the barony of Burrin in the county 
of Clare there were a number of crag 
farms so called because of the number of 
rocks and boulders they contained— 
which were not let to be used for the 
purposes of pasture, but which had been 
excluded from the benefits of the Land 
Act of 1881, because the House of Lords 
held on appeal that though there was no 
specific agreement that they should be 
used for pasture, as the nature of the 
land rendered the use of the plough im- 
practicable, they must have been, in the 
intentions of the parties, let to be used 
for pasture. That decision amounted to 
this—that because a man’s farm was 
rocky, he must continue to be rackrented. 
A great deal was said about the settle- 
ment of 1881. Was it not a hard thing 
that the people of a whole barony in 
county Clare should be excluded from 
the benefits of the Land Act, because 
their farms were so full of stones that 
the plough could not be used on them ? 
Many of the mountains in Ireland had 
been slowly reclaimed up almost to the 
top by spade labour ; but there would 
never be any general mountain reclama- 
tion by the tenants unless they had some 
protection for their improvements. The 
Amendment was in favour of the poorest 
class of tenants. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said that as 
representing the district referred to, he 
could fully bear out what had been said. 
The Amendment was earnestly desired 
by large numbers of the poorest and 
most deserving of the tenant-farmers in 
Clare. 

Mr. MACNEILL hoped the Amend- 
ment would be accepted. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
County, 8S.) thought the Amendment 
ought to be accepted, though some 
definition of its terms would be neces- 
sary. 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL For| water to drown him, or enough earth to 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxrysoy, London- | bury him. 


derry, N.) regretted that the Government 
were unable to accept the Amendment. | 
The words were quite vague ; and it was | 
not possible to define what wasa ‘‘ crag | 
or mountain farm.’’ By introducing | 
the words as proposed, all crag farms 
would be excluded, no matter how large, 

and notwithstanding that they might 
have been let expressly for pasture. As 
to farms used for pasture, though with- 

out any express agreement to that effect, 

it had been decided that, in dealing with 

lettings before 1881, it was necessary to 
ascertain the use which the land was 
reasonably capable ot being put to in 
order to discover the purpose of the 
letting. If the farm could not be used 
for anything but grazing, the conclusion 
was that the intention of the parties was 
to let the farm for grazing purposes. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of 
the ‘‘intentions of the parties.’’ Did 
anyone have any intention of being born 
in county Clare? [Zaughter.] The men 
were born and brought up on crag land 
and found that they could not use the 
farms in any other way than for grazing. 
Tt was a natural disability ; not any 
intention of the parties. But he was 
willing to modify his Amendment so as 
to exclude from it cases where there was 
a contract to use the farms for grazing 
purposes. The exclusion from the Act 
of these poor people all resulted from the 
decision of a Scotchman in the House of 
Lords. [Laughter.} He asked the Gov- 
ernment to consider the matter before 
Report. 


Mr. W. REDMOND said that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman knew the 
barony of Burrin he would understand 
the nature of crag farms. It was a 
monstrous injustice that, because the 
poor people who inhabited that immense 
and curiously-formed tract of country in 
Clare, could not plough the land, they 
should be excluded from fair rents. 


Mr. KNOX thought that there was 
some hope of compromise. His hon. 
and learned Friend was willing to except 
cases where there was an express agree- 
ment to use the farm for pasture. It 
was of this barony of Burrin that it was 
said in Cromwell’s time that there was 
not enough wood to hang a man, enough 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. CARSON moved to omit from 
paragraph (a), Sub-section (1), the 


words ‘‘other than a holding let to be 
used wholly or mainly for a dairy farm.”’ 
He was perfectly sure that if the right 
hon. Gentleman persisted in keeping the 
words quoted in the sub-section, and 
many others which had unfortunately 
been introduced in this Bill, there 
would be a series of litigation all over 
the various holdings which had been 
excluded under the law as it stood up to 
the present time, excluding holdings let 
wholiy or mainly for the purpose of 
pasture. Because, supposing a tenant- 
farmer wished to get within the Act, 
there would be nothing to prevent him 
using the farm for a time as a dairy 
farm and then going into the Court and 
saying that though it was true the 
holding was let wholly or mainly for the 
purpose of pasture, he found it con- 
venient to use it as a dairy farm, and as 
there was no exclusion in the lease for 
dairy farming, he would claim to come 
within the purview of the Land Acts. 
With reference to a statement made by 
the Chief Secretary upon another 
Amendment, he knew of no case where 
the Courts came to the conclusion that a 
holding, let mainly for the purpose of 
pasture, was really a dairy farm, and 
ought to be allowed to come within the 
Acts. He should like, indeed, to be 
referred to any such case. Why, then, 
should there be something new engrafted 
upon the sub-section ?_ Why should they 
now, after 15 or 16 years of definite 
decisions arrived at, after very great 
expense to landlord and tenant, engraft 
upon the law as to holdings let wholly 
or mainly for pasture, an additional 
exception as to dairy farms? He felt 
the more justified in pressing the Amend- 
ment because the right hon. Gentleman 
himself stated that the Courts had 
always held dairy farms to be within the 
Act. That being so, why should his 
right hon. Friend introduce words which 
would be argued over and over again as 
laying down some limitation to this 
particular class of cases under the sec- 
tions that had existed under the Act of 
1881% If there was one objection more 
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than another to the way in which this 
Bill was drafted, it was that words like 
those in question had been put in 
brackets here and parenthesis there for 
no real object save to raise conundrums 
for the Courts in Ireland to decide. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
his right hon. Friend had somewhat mis- 
interpreted the meaning of the words he 
had used a short time ago, though he 
admitted that the words might have 
given some justification for the interpre- 
tation. He did not intend to convey 
that this question had been raised in the 
Courts, and that the Courts, by holding 
that certain holdings were let ‘‘ mainly 
or wholly ’’ for the purposes of pasture, 
had then overruled the effect of that 
decision on the ground that they were 
used as dairy farms. What happened 
was this. The landlords had, in a vast 
majority of cases, not raised any objec- 
tion to holdings which were used as dairy 
farms being included within the benefits 
of the Acts, but the language which had 
been used, especially by Lord Fitagerald, 
had given rise to the belief that if the 
law was strictly interpreted, and if the 
landlords did require the exclusion of 
farms on the ground that, as dairy farms 
had been dealt with before, it might be 
decided against the tenants of the dairy 
farms. He could hardly believe that his 
right hon. Friend, after thousands of 
cases of dairy farms had been allowed to 
come within the advantages of the Act 
should now wish to exclude them. His 
purpose in putting the words in the Bill 
was not to change the existing practice, 
but to mention it and to prevent it from 
being interfered with. 

Mr. CARSON said that the; case re- 
ferred to with reference to dairy farms 
was not a case in which the contract was 
‘* wholly or mainly ’’ for the purpose « of 
pasture. Where they had an expressed 
contract limiting the use of land for the 
purpose of pasture, they would create 
tremendous difficulty by the introduction 
of those words, which were wholly incon- 
sistent with the contract. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT said he 
had heard the objection raised that land 
laid down for the purposes of pasture 
might, by the introduction of a single 
cow, be taken to be used for the purpose 
of a dairy farm. He thought that the 
words ‘‘ wholly or mainly’ in connec- 


Mr. Carson. 
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tion with a dairy farm absolutely pre- 
cluded any such possibility. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Pat- 
rick) said that the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to ignore the fact that many 
dairy farms had been started in Ireland, 
and that it was a growing industry. 
Dairy farms ought to be protected by 
legislation in the same way as agricul- 
turists. 


Amendment, by Jeave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved 
after the words ‘‘ to a tenancy ina hold- 
ing,’’ to insert the words, ‘‘ which has 
been laid down in permanent pasture hy 
the tenant at his own expense.’’ 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said it 
seemed to him that a great deal could be 
said for the Amendment in principle, 
but he would like further time to con- 
sider it. The Amendment might be 
brought up on Report. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said that 
on this assurance he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CARSON said that, supposing a 
tenant before the lease had himself laid 
down the land in pasture. A contract 
was then entered into between the land- 
lord and tenant to make it a pasture 
letting. The Courts were to go beyond 
the lease and were not to construe it as 
pasture land. The Court would have to 
investigate the circumstances in which 
the lease was made, how far the landlord 
forced the lease on the tenant, and how 
far it was voluntary. The Amendment 
would open up a wide field for discus- 
sion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. McCARTAN moved an Amend- 
ment excluding a holding of the rateable 
value of ‘‘ £200”’ instead of ‘‘ £100 or 
upwards ’’ as proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
Committee had already pretty fully dis- 
cussed this Amendment. It was obvi- 
ously a question of degree, but the 
object of the Government had been to 
include those tenants who ought to be 
included, having regard to the provisions 
of the Act of 1881. But the limit pro- 
posed was too high. 

Mr. DILLON supported the Amend- 
ment, because the figure proposed had 
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been settled upon by the Land Acts; Mr. KNOX thought it would be best 
Committee. to leave the law as it stood at present. 
*Mr. SerseEant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, | He did not believe that cases of abuse 
N.) appealed to the Chief Secretary to| were likely to arise. 
accept this reasonable figure of £200.| CoLonen SAUNDERSON contended 
It was, of course, an arbitrary figure, | that no case had been made out for the 
out having referred to the change which | concession asked for by the supporters of 
had taken place in the circumstances of | the Amendment. 
the tenants in many parts of Ireland, he) Mr. MAURICE HEALY said that 
thought the valuation of £200 was/it sometimes happened that a tenant held 
reasonable. /under two leases. A-tenant holding a 
|pasture farm valued at £100 would be 
|admitted to the benefits of the Land 
Acts. Supposing, however, that under 
Mr. McCARTAN moved to omit) two leases, he held two pastoral hold- 
paragraph (ii) sub-section (1) :— \ings, valued respectively at £50, the 
holding on which he did not reside might 


“If the tenant does not actually reside in the | he excluded by this provision. That 
holding, or where the holding adjoins or is | Saeed ld iat 
ordinarily used with another holding to which | @X©/¥S10N coule not be justified. t was 


the Land Law Acts apply, then——” |common in some parts of Ireland for a 
i/man to have two leases for what was 

Mr. DILLON said that if the Amend-| practically, and to all intents and pur- 
ment were not accepted, tenants who poses, one holding—two portions of land 
ought to receive the benefit of this legis- | adjoining each other, and used for similar 


c e | 
lation would be excluded from it. 





Amendment negatived. 


objects. The land was only separated 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR pointed | by the fact of there being two leases. 
out that if the Amendment were carried | There was no physica] division whatso- 


it would alter the existing law consider- | 


ably. It was at present a condition that 


a tenant who wanted to have a fair rent | 


fixed must reside in the holding or in an 


ever between the land ; but a farm being 
taken under one lease, the tenant might 
subsequently desire to extend his acre- 
.age, and for that purpose take up a 


adjacent holding. The only innovation | quantity of land adjoining the original 
which was now proposed to be made was | land. Now, although there might be no 
the condition that the adjacent holding | actual division of the portions of land, 
must itself be a holding to which the| yet the bare fact of two leases being in 
Land Acts applied. He could not assent | existence would set up the artificial 





to the omission of the whole sub-section. 
The object of the Government was to 
make it clear and certain that those who 
were to receive the benefit of this legis- 
lation must really belong to the class of 
farmers. If the sub-section were 
omitted, occupiers of villa residences or 
in town houses might come in and claim 
the benefits of the Land Acts. That 
would lead to a good many cases of abuse. 
On the whole, the balance of argument 
was in favour of retaining the provision, 

Mr. KNOX did not think that the 
Government really meant to go as far in 
the direction of exclusion as this sub- 
section went. There was the case of 
holdings purchased under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
he would be willing to add to Paragraph 
(ii) of the sub-section the words ‘‘ or ona 
holding which has been purchased under 
the Land Purchase Acts.’’ 


separation to which he had alluded. It 
would be unjust to exclude a man from 
the benefits of the Acts in regard to the 
| particular portion of this land on which 
|it might be said he did not reside. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND opposed the Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he under- 
stood that one of the objects of the Bill 
was to remove difficulties in the way of 
tenants getting a fair rent fixed, but he 
feared the clause, unless amended, would 
have an opposite effect. The sub-sec- 
tion, as it stood, would, under the exist- 
ing state of the law, have the effect of 
depriving certain tenants of existing and 
vested rights they now enjoyed. He 
thought the Amendment should be 
accepted. 

*Mr. SerseEant HEMPHILL thought 

it was unnecessary, in any circumstances, 
to retain in the sub-section the words 


“*to which the Land Law Acts apply,”’ 
3Z2 
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and suggested that the object of the sub- 
section would be equally served if those 
words were omitted. If a man held a 
piece of land which, though really one, 
was divided technically by being held 
under two leases, and he resided on that | 
land, surely, other conditions being | 
observed, he should not be excluded from 

the benefits of the Acts. {[‘‘ Hear, 

!’?] The main object in view, he 





hear ! 
understood, was to meet the cases of | 
persons who lived at a distance from | 
their farms. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
did not think the words materially 
altered the intention of the Act of 1881, 
but he admitted that there were difficul- 
ties and complications in the matter. He 
suggested that the Amendment might be 
withdrawn, and that the next Amend- 
ment, standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary, to omit the words 
referred to, be accepted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. THOMAS CONDON (Tipperary, 
E.) moved in the same paragraph to 
leave out the words ‘‘ to which the Land 
Law Acts apply.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved at 
the end of the paragraph to insert the 
words :— 

“ Provided that where a tenant is entitled to 
meadow or sell hay off a holding such holding 


shall be deemed to be let for the purpose of 
pasture.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND said the Government were 
unable to accept the Amendment. He 
submitted that the law as it stood was 
in a satisfactory condition—namely, 
that this was one of the elements to be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said the growing 
of hay was an agricultural operation. 
As he understood the matter, if a man 
meadowed the whole of his land and sold 
the hay, his farm would not be regarded 
as a pasture farm. Perhaps the better 
plan would be for his hon. Friend to 
withdraw his Amendment, and to raise 
the question again on Report, when, no 
doubt, they would be able to satisfy the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. Serjeant Hemphill. 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY asked 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR moved to 
omit Sub-section (2). 


Amendment agreed to. 


After the usual interval, Mr. Grant 
Lawson took the Chair. 


Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON (Hackney, 
S.) moved to omit Sub-section (3), on the 
ground that it was an absolutely new 
provision which would lead to litigation, 
which would undoubtedly injure the 
landlord, and which would not benefit 
any of the tenants for whom these Land 
Acts were intended. They had already 
provided in the same clause that if a 
holding was substantially agricultural or 
pastoral, it should come within the pur- 
view of the Land Acts. That was 
effected by the word ‘‘ substantially ’’ 


in paragraph (a) Sub-section (1). The 
words in this Sub-section were abso- 
lutely new in Irish legislation. The 
words ‘‘property’’ and ‘‘demise’’ 
were not used in Irish legislation. The 


word ‘‘holding’’ was used instead of 


‘* property.’’ It was true that the word 
‘* demise ’’ occurred in the Act of 1860, 
after the word ‘“‘ lease,’’? but nobody had 
been able to say exactly what it meant. 
He had merely called attention to the 
wording of the clause in order to show 
that it was novel in character. It was 
clear from the language of the clause 
that the portion to be separated must be 
a substantial portion, otherwise it would 
have been dealt with at the commence- 
ment of the clause. He, however, did 
not understand what fraction of a pro- 
perty the framers of the clause intended 
should be dealt with. It was one of the 
disadvantages of the clause, as it was 
drawn, that it was impossible to discover 
whether the portion to be separated was 
to be a quarter, or a half, or any other 
fraction of it. When the portion of the 
property was separated, the Commis- 
sioners were to fix its judicial rent, and 
in the future it was to be deemed to be 
a separate holding. The clause as it 
stood was so palpably unjust that it 
could not be passed, and therefore the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had placed upon the Paper an 
Amendment to it providing that the 
Commissioners should only divide the 
property in the event of such division 
not diminishing the landlord’s interest. 
But to insert such an Amendment would 
render the clause absurd, and therefore 
the hon. Member for Louth had given 
notice of his intention to amend the pro- 
posed Amendment in such a way as 
would practically annul the Amendment. 
These two Amendments showed him all 
the difficulties to which the clause must 
necessarily give rise. Hon. Members 
must admit that the property could not 
be severed without injuring the land- 
lord’s interest. He confessed that he 
could see no ground at all for inserting 
this clause in the Bill. What reason 
was there for protecting persons who had 
taken tenancies which no English farmer 
would have taken? This clause would 
not benefit any ordinary tenant-farmer 
in Ireland, while it would be most un- 
just to the landlord. On these grounds 
he, with some confidence, asked the 
Committee to reject this clause. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had taken a view of the clause 
that was not justified by its language. 
At the present time there were holdings 
that were excluded from the operation 
of the Land Acts by reason of their being 
included in some ‘other property, and 
the clause proposed that in such cases 
the property should be separated in order 
that the holding might be dealt with by 
the Land Commissioners and a fair rent 
fixed. The Amendment he had placed 
upon the Paper provided that that 
should only be done in cases where the 
interest of the landlord would not be 
injuriously affected by the separation of 
the property. Unless very much stronger 
reasons were put forward for granting 
this concession, the Government must 
adhere to the words of the clause. 

Mr. CARSON said it was very in- 
teresting to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man defending this new real-property 
law which had been introduced by a 
Unionist Government. He was not sur- 
prised to hear that, as the result of their 
deliberation, the Chief Secretary had 
resolved not to accept the Amendment, 
but to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Louth. As far as he 
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could see, the right hon. Gentleman had 
made up his mind that the only Amend- 
ments he would accept were Amend- 
ments coming from that quarter of the 
House in which the hon. Member for 
Louth was sitting; but he had some 
hope that, since the right hon. Gentle- 
man had conceded about six Amend- 
ments to the other side, the turn of the 
Unionists might come. Of all the 
comical sections ever put into an Act of 
Parliament, the section under considera- 
tion was the most comical. What did it 
pr pose todo? It proposed, in the first 
place, to give to the Land Commission 
in Ireland the power to separate into two 
holdings, under two different tenures, at 
two different rents, and with two entirely 
different attributes, what the landlord, 
by contract, had let as one holding. 
That, he ventured to say, was a very 
serious matter for the consideration of 
the Committee. But the clause went 
further than that. It allowed the ten- 
ant, when the holding had thus been 
split into two parts, to throw back on 
the hands of the landlord one part, 
while he reserved to himself the other 
part. But the really comical part of the 
clause was when they came to deal with 
the separation of the incorporeal here- 
ditament from the corporeal heredita- 
ment. He would like to ask any lawyer 
in the House whether he had ever. known 
a case in which the incorporeal heredita- 
ment was treated as an absolutely 
separate holding from the corporeal here- 
ditament out of which it flowed. Sup- 
pose a landlord let the land with the 
shooting. This clause would enable the 
tenant to go into Court and say: ‘‘ True 
it is that a substantive part of the pro- 
perty are the shooting rights which I 
have taken in the lands, but a more sub- 
stantive part of the property is the land 
I hold, and I now call upon you so to 
treat these two hereditaments, corporeal 





and incorporeal, as to give me the land 
‘to hold in perpetuity under this Act, and 
also to give me the right of shooting only 
'so long as I wish to keep it.’? A more 
| comical result could hardly be conceived. 
|Suppose the tenant were to say: “‘T 
shall pay the rent for the corporeal 
| hereditament, but you may do what you 
like about your incorporeal heredita- 
|ment.’’ The landlord would say: ‘‘I shall 
‘bring my action.’’ The tenant would 
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say: ‘‘ All right ;’’ but when the land- 
lord came into the land there was nothing 
to seize. In the case of the land he 
could bring an ejectment, but what was to 
become of the incorporeal hereditament ? 
He could imagine a landlord in Ireland 
searching in vain to find his incor- 
poreal hereditament, and probably the 
only place where he would be able 
find it would be 


to in gremio 
legis. Again, suppose the case of 
a house valued at £90 a year, 


standing on land valued at £100 a year. 
Nobody ever dreamed that such a 
holding as that could be brought into 
the Land Court. But under this section 
the tenant might say: ‘‘I have got a 
house valued at £90 a year, and land 
valued at £100. My house is not agri- 
cultural or pastoral in its character ; 
you must segregate the mansion from the 
land and fix a portion of the rent on the 
mansion. I will keep the land, and the 
landlord may come and let his house as 
best he can.’’ That would be the result 
of this section. It would lay open a 
large vista of litigation in the Courts. 
It would enable anybody who had land 
of any kind to come into Court and say: 
**T am within this Land Act, and I can 
separate the holding into two parts, and 
I will hold one portion in perpetuity 
under the Land Act which has been 
passed by a Tory Government, and the 
landlord may do what he likes with the 
other.’’ A more direct interference with 
the elementary principles of the rights 
of property’ had seldom been put 
forward, even by a Radical Government. 
He really did hope that the Government 
had not come there simply for the pur- 


pose of pacifying opposition on the 
other side, absolutely to refuse to 


consider every Amendment coming from 
their supporters, so that they might 
avoid the necessity of throwing up 
another Bill. It would be better far 
that there should be no Act of Parlia- 
ment passed at all than that a Unionist 
Government should persist in passing an 
Act which was a direct interference with 
the most elementary principles of the 
rights of property. 

Mr. CLANCY said that the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
came to this—that if there was a hold- 
ing, the whole of which was agricultural 
in its character, so long as there were 
half-a-dozen grouse on that holding it 
was to be excluded from the Land Act. 


Mr. Carson. 


{COMMONS} 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
described the clause as a comical one. 
He did not think it was anything like so 
comical as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’sown argument. He hoped the Gov- 
ernment would not give way on the point. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND could assure the hon. 
Member who had last spoken that the 
Government had no intention of giving 
way upon this question. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| There were in Ireland, and 
especially in the north, numerous cases 
where tenants had taken holdings, a 
very large and substantial part of which 
was agricultural, but at ithe same time 
they might have included in the letting 
either a mill holding or demesne land. 
This clause was designed to allow these 
men to go into court and get a fair 





rent fixed on what was really the 
substantial part of the holding—namely, 
the agricultural part. Under the 


present state of the law, no matter how 
small the part might be which was non- 
agricultural in character—whether it be 
a portion of demesne land or mill 
holding, inasmuch as the holding in its 
entirety did not fall within the Act— 

the tenants were excluded from getting 
fair rents fixed at all. The sub-section 
enabled them to go into court and 
get a fair rent fixed for that part which 
was agricultural and which was the 
substantial part of the holding, leaving 
in the condition they were before the 
remainder. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Dublin University 
selected the instance of a person with a 
large residential holding and 50 or 60 
acres of land attached, and suggested 
that such a person might go into court, 
say his residence was not an agricul- 
cultural holding, demand that his 
residence should be separated, and a fair 
rent fixed upon the portion of land he 
held. As to that argument, he thought 
it might be fairly urged that any 
Court would hold that this combined or 
entire letting was not an agricultural 
holding at all, but residential. But, 
even if the Court should hold it was not 
a residential holding, the Government 
had endeavoured to guard against 
injury which might be inflicted on the 
landlord by the Amendment _intro- 
duced by the Chief Secretary providing 
that the separation should not take 
place where, because of it, the interest 


of the landlord might be diminished in 
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some way other than the mere fixing of 
the rent. He submitted to the Com- 
mittee that a grave defect existed, and 
that there were a number of tenants 
excluded from the Act who ought not 
to be, by reason of the fact that some- 
thing that was not agricultural had 
been let to them along with the holding. 
It was most desirable they should be 
included, and no useful purpose could be 
served, or any good be done to the land- 
lord, by excluding them. |“ Hear, 
hear!”] It was, perhaps, possible that 
an occasional case might arise when 
some such extravagant and absurd con- 
clusion as that which had been suggested 
by his right hon. Friend might be 
arrived at, but that was no reason why 
they should deny to the large class of 
tenants to whom he had referred that 
redress to which they were entitled. 
[‘* Hear, hear ! ”] 


Question put, ‘That the words ‘Where 
a distinct and substantive part of the’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 223 ; 
Noes, 49.—(Division List, No. 338.) 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved, in 
the- same sub-section to leave out the 
word “demise” and to insert instead 
the word “tenancy.” He submitted 
that the word demise was never used 
except in connection with contracts in 
writing. In some cases the contract of 
tenancy might not be in writing, and the 
tenancy might be from year to year. He 
wished to make it plain that the clause 
should not be limited to contracts in 
writing. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND said the word “ demise ” 
had been in use for over 400 years. 

*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL said 
that, according to the 28th Section of 
the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1860, the 
word demise included a parol tenancy. 
Let the Clause be placed beyond all 
doubt on the subject What was wanted 
was to leave as little to the lawyer as 
possible, [ Laughter. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR thought 
the Committee ought to adhere to the 
word “ demise.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR moved, in 
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stantial part of such property, the court 
may,” to insert the words 


“if they are of opinion that, apart from the 
fixing of a fair rent, the separation of the pro- 
perty into two parts will not diminish the value 
of the landlord’s interest therein.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR moved to 
add at the end of Sub-section (3) the 


words— 


“Nothing in this section shall extend to any 
holding in respect of which a judicial rent has 
been fixed before the commencement of this 
Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved to 
add, at the end of the section— 


“The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870, shall apply to any holding to which the 
Land Law Acts apply.” 


Where there were holdings in respect to 
which the tenants could claim compensa- 
tion for disturbance under the Act of 
1870, though they could not have fair 
|rents fixed, a fair rent could not be 
fixed for any holding in respect to which 
the tenant could not claim compensation 
for disturbance His Amendment was 
necessary if only for the sake of legal 
symmetry, and he could not imagine 
that it was anyone’s interest to resist it. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR agreed 
that, from the point of view of legal 
symmetry, a great deal might be said for 
the Amendment. But the Committee 
was not dealing with the Amendment of 
the Act of 1870, and if one Amendment 
of that Act were accepted the door 
would be opened for further Amend. 
ments. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CARSON moved to add, at the 
end of the section :— 
“Provided that it shall not be lawful for the 


tenant, without the consent of the landlord, to 
surrender one portion only of the said property.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
secure that, where a holding was divided 
by the Land Commission Court into 
two, and the tenant thereby gained 
|in perpetuity the good portion of the 
| holding, the tenant should not have the 
| power, unless the landlord consented, to 
' surrender the portion for which he had 





Sub-section (3), after the words “sub- not had a fair rent fixed. It seemed 
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contrary to the principles of justice that, 
where a landlord and tenant agreed 
between themselves that a certain portion 
of land should form 2, holding, it should 
be left to the tenant to give up a portion 
of that holding, and not the whole, to 
the injury of the landlord. He submitted 
that it was no hardship to the tenant 
that he was in the position of being able 
to surrender if he wished to surrender 
the whole, but he should not be able to 
surrender part of that which was let to 
him as a whole. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR admitted 
that there would be a great deal in the 
contention of the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman if the Government had not 
provided for the case by an Amendment 
of their own. The Government thought 
they sufficiently protected the landlord 
by their own Amendment. 

Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON hoped on 
reconsideration the Government would 
wlow the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend. All it asked was this, that 
where a man had created one tenancy, 
the tenant should not be allowed to throw 
part of it back upon the landlord’s hands 
while retaining that which he considered 
most valuable. He agreed that the 
ChiefSecretary had put in words which to 
a certain limited extent helped the land- 
lord ; but still, he submitted that was no 
reason why, the rent:] being reduced as 
topartof the property, the tenantshould be 
allowed to come forward and say, as to 
the remainder of the property, on which 
the old rent remains, “I do not want 
it ; you can take it back.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he had not 
the smallest objection to make that con- 
cession to the landlord party if they on 
their part would let the Land Court fix 
a fair rent upon the whole thing. 

Mr. CARSON said that was a some- 
what cool proposition. It came to this, 
that the Land Court should not only 
have power to separate the matter into 
two holdings, but should have power to 
fix a fair rent upon what was admittedly 
the portion which was excluded from the 
Land Act. As to the answer to the 
Chief Secretary, he thought that words 
equired to be introduced into the 


Government’s Amendment to meet the 
case where plainly injury would be done 
to the landlord by having a portion of 
his property thrown back upon his hands, 
or else the right hon. Gentleman ought 


Mr. Carson. 


{COMMONS} 
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to accept what carried out the object in 
another way. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND was understood to say that 
as to the one part of the holding the 
tenant would get a permanent tenure, 
and as to the other an ordinary tenure ; 
and that, as to the portion on which a 
fair rent had not been fixed, the land- 
lord would have the right to evict and the 
tenant would have the right to surrender. 


(Ireland) Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause 3,— 


EXCLUSION BY SUBLETTING OF HOLDING. 

(1.) For the purpose of an application to fix a 
fair rent, the tenant of a holding shall be 
deemed to be in bond fide occupation thereof 


notwithstanding— 


(a) that any dwelling-house on the holding, 
not being the dwelling of the tenant, 
and not having been erected by the 
tenant in breach of his contract of 
tenancy or of a statutory condition, is 
sublet to or in the occupation of 
another person ; or 


(4) that any other part of the holding is, 
otherwise than in breach of the con- 
tract of tenancy, or of a statutory con- 
dition, sublet to or in the occupation 
of another person, if in the estimation 
of the court a part not less than seven- 
cighths or thereabouts in value of the 
holding remains in the bona fide occu- 
pation of the tenant; and if the sub- 
letting was made before the passing of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, or 
was substantially in substitution for a 
letting existing before that date ; 


Provided that this enactment shall not apply 
unless the court think it reasonable to entertain 
the application having regard to the acreage of 
the holding and to any other matter which they 
think should be taken into consideration, and 
the court may entertain the application not- 
withstanding that any such house or part of a 
holding is occupied by a person to whom it has 
been sublet in contravention of Section two of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881. 


(2.) Where a part of the property held under 
one demise is sublet, and the property was let 
to the tenant subject to the tenancy of some 
other person in the part sublet, the court may 
direct that the part so sublet shall thenceforth 
be, or, if it is an incorporeil hereditament be 
treated as, a separate holding, and shall be held 
during the continuance of the tenancy at such 
rent as the court determine to be the proper 
proportion of the rent reserved by the demise, 
and the court may fix a fair rent for the re- 
mainder of the property held under the demise, 
and the Land Law Acts as amended by this 
Act shall apply to that remainder as if it were 
a separate holding ; 
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Provided that, if the landlord so elect, the 
court shall order that the tenant ‘of the part 
so sublet shall be the tenant of such landlord as 
his immediate landlord. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved, in 
paragraph (a) subsection (1), to omit 
the words “not being the dwelling of 
the tenant.” He asked whether they 
could not be interpreted to mean that, 
in the case where two holdings, each 


with a separate dwelling-house, had been | 


joined together, the tenant would not be 
allowed to sublet the dwelling-house 
which he did not occupy. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND said that the intention of 
the words was that, where the dwelling- 
house was in the occupation of some person 
other than the tenant, that should not 


be held as a reason for deciding that the | 


tenant was not in occupation of the 
tenancy. In the case put by the hon. 
and learned Member, the tenant would 
be able to sublet one or two dwelling- 
houses. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. Serveant HEMPHILL 
moved, in the same paragraph, to omit 
the words “or of a statutory condition,” 
on the ground that the words were 
superfluous. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND thought that the words were 
necessary, and they had been introduced 
in order to prevent cases of seeming 
hardship, which had arisen under the 
Act of 1881, when a tenant applying to 
have a fair rent fixed was found to have 
sub_let. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved, in 
paragraph (b), to leave out the words 
“seven-eighths” and to insert instead 
the words “three-fourths,” as the por- 
tion necessary for qualifying as bond 
file occupation in order to have a fair 
rent fixed. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR could 
not accept the Amendment, on the 
ground that seven-eighths was a reason- 
able amount for qualifying. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. ‘HEALY moved, in the 
same paragraph, after “value of the 
holding, to insert the words “ excluding 
from such value the value of any build- 
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|ings erected by the tenant.” He said 
there were many cases where a farmer 
had erected three or four cottages for his 
labourers, and if they were erected by 
himself they ought to be exempted from 
the eighth, which might be sub-let. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
was prepared to accept the Amendment. 
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Amendment agreed to. 


| *Mr. Serseavr HEMPHILL moved 
in the same paragraph to omit the 
words :— 


|“and if the sub-letting was made before the 
passing of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, 
or was substantially in substitution for a letting 
existing before that date.” 





| There seemed to him, he said, to be no 
‘reason for drawing the line at the par- 
| ticular date mentioned in this paragraph 
lof the clause. There was nothing to in- 
|dicate why it should be so drawn, and 
it appeared to him to be unnecessary and 
| arbitrary 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND said if his right. hon. and 
‘learned Friend had read the clause more 
| closely, he would haveseen there was every 
|reason for selecting the limit that had 
| been made. Up to 1881 a tenant from 
/year to year was not prohibited from 
| sub-letting, and therefore sub-letting up 
| to that period was “innocent sub-letting.” 
|The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
|for the first time prohibited a tenant 
|from year to year from sub-letting, and 
} 2 
ithe Government had framed this clause 
iso as to enable him to get a fair rent 
| fixed, nothwithstanding that he had sub- 
‘let when it was no violation of any law, 
| but they prohibited him from getting a 
| fair rent fixed where the sub-letting was 
|a violation of the law. That was the 
distinction. 
| Mr. CARSON pointed out that the 
word “before” (“the passing of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887”) should 
be “at.” 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR agreed 
that that should be so. 

*Mr Sergeant HEMPHILL said 
he would not press his Amendment, 
though he was not convinced as to the 
necessity for the limit. 





| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
| ‘ 

Word “ before” struck out, and word 
| “at” insorted instead thereof. 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved at 
the end of paragraph (6) Sub-section (1) 
to insert the words :— 


“Provided that a sub-letting or sub-division 
shall not, for the purposes of this section, be 
deemed to be a breach of the contract of tenancy 
unless, with a reasonable time after the sub- 
letting or sub-division came to the knowledge 
of the landlord or his agent, he served on the 
tenant notice of his dissent from the sub-letting 
or sub-division, or instituted a proceeding 
against the lessee founded upon the said breach 
of contract.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that the prohibition of sub-letting 
in a contract of tenancy if it was to 
operate against the tenant must have 
been an actual operation. He remem- 
bered one case particularly where the 
tenant had had his holding sub-let for 
60 years prior to the passing of the Act 
of 1881. The landlord knew of the sub- 
letting and the agent knew of it, and no 
objection had ever been taken of it. In 
a case of that kind would it not be a 
hard thing to call into life a prohibition 
of the lease, not to secure any good result 
to the tenant or to the sub-tenant, but 
simply to prevent a fair rent being fixed. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said that 
in October 18th 1894, at a Land Con- 
ference in Belfast, the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone strongly supported the 
proposals of the Morley Committee on 
the subject of sub-letting. The hon. 
Member said that there were cases of 
sub-letting to which the landlord had 
tacitly assented, but that as soon as the 
tenants prepared to apply to have fair 
rents fixed, the landlord raised the objec- 
tion that there had been sub-letting. 
The hon. Member pointed out that it 
was not the sub-letting to which the 
landlord objected, but the fixing of a 
fair rent. The speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber might have been delivered in support 
of the very Amendment now proposed. 
The fact that a tenant had sub-let ought 
not to be used as a means of cheating 
him out of a fair rent when no detriment 
was done to the land in consequence of 
the sub-letting. 

Mr. CARSON hoped the Government 
would not accept the Amendment. 


Tenants ought to be compelled to keep 
to the provisions of their contracts, and 
also to the statutory conditions affecting 
their position. 

Mr. KNOX said that it was not pro- 
posed to interfere in cases where there 
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had been a breach of statutory conditions. 
It was only fair that a tenant who broke 
those conditions should suffer. But a 
distinction ought to be drawn between 
those cases and cases where there had 
been a breach of contractual provisions. 
There was a good deal of sub-letting in 
Ireland ; indeed, in parts of Ulster it 
was customary. There was less rigid 
adherence formerly than now to stipula- 
tions against sub-letting, and it was not 
fair that tenants should suffer in con- 
sequence. 

CotoneL WARING said the hon. 
Member had spoken of chicanery and 
all sorts of subterfuges being resorted to 
by the landlord in order to prevent the 
tenant, who might have sub-let, from 
getting the advantage of a fair rent 
being fixed. How did the hon. Member 
|mean to prove that the sub-letting by 
| the tenant came to the knowlege of the 
landlord at any period? The hon. Mem- 
ber had stated that there were cases in 
which tenants had sub-let for many 
years, that the fact was within the 
knowledge of the landlord, and yet that 
the landlord had sought to prevent the 
tenant going into Court because of that 
sub-letting. Well, he had known cases 
where tenants had sub-let for two years, 
and ‘had successfully hidden the fact 
from the landlord in the most skilful 
way. It would be impossible to prove 
in cases of this kind, where the sub- 
letting or sub-division was carried out 
clandestinely, when the fact came or was 
brought to the knowledge of the land- 
lord or his agent. The Amendment 
would lead to endless irritation and 
litigation. [* Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said his 
Amendment would do no such harm as 
the hon. and gallant Member suggested, 
for, unless the tenant succeeded in 
proving that his lanclord knew of the 
sub-letting and tacitly consented to it, 
he would not be able to claim any benefit 
from the provision. The Amendment, 
therefore, required that it should be 
shown that the landlord was aware of 
the sub-letting, and all he asked was 
that, in cases where the fact of the sub- 
letting had been known for years by the 
landlord, he should not be able to pre- 
vent the tenant from going into Court 
to get a fair rent fixed on the ground 
that the tenant had sublet without 
agreement. The Government had recog- 
nised in a subsequent clause—-the 8th 
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Clause—the propriety of this protection | to, the landlord had been for years con- 
being given to tenants placed in the|niving at the infraction of the rule of 
circumstances stated, and he hoped the | public policy, and it was only when the 
Amendment would be accepted. |tenant went into Court for the purpose 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL For | |of having a fair rent fixed that the land- 
IRELAND said the 8th Clause referred | lord suddenly awoke to the fact that 
to a state of things and circumstances | there had been an infraction of the rule, 
different to that “contemplated by the | and objected on that ground to a fair 
hon. and learned Member. However, | rent being fixed. 
it would be admitted by everyone who| Mr. CARSON : How could the land- 
knew anything about agricultural land | lord help the sub-letting. 
in Ireland that the practice of sub-letting|; Mr. J. MORLEY said that at any- 
was a great evil, and had always been so rate the landlord had acquiesced in the 
regarded. Numbers of statutes had been | sub-letting of the holding, and therefore 
passed during the last half century in| it was not right that he should be allowed 
order to restrain it, and this clause was/to raise the objection that the holding 
framed to deprive a tenant of the advan- | had been sub-let as a ground for refusing 
tage he would otherwise have of getting to fix a fair rent. [‘“ Hear, hear ! ” 
a fair rent fixed in cases where he had| Mr. DILLON said that the Amend- 
sub-let in violation of his contract. If|ment of the hon. Member for Cork 
the terms of his contract were that he would be a barrier against sub-letting. 
should not sub-let, and yet he did so, it | [“ Hear!” 
was difficult to see why he should be put!) Mr. MAURICE HEALY said that 
in the same position after the violation | under the existing law, if the tenant had 
of contract, as a man who had observed | obtained the landlord’s express consent 
the terms of his contract. [“ Hear, to the sub-letting of the holding, the 
hear!”] The evil of sub-letting could | tenant could not get a fair rent fixed. 
be shown in no more forcible way than} Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
by the fact that when the Act of 1881 he was quite ready to consent to an 
was passed it was one of the statutory) Amendment of the clause as would 
conditions that the moment a tenant got | enable a fair rent to be fixed in cases 
a fair rent fixed he was to be absolutely | where the landlord had given an express 
prohibited from sub-letting. That sec-|consent to the sub-letting. [‘ Hear, 
tion could not have been inserted in the | hear ! ”} ‘ 
Act unless sub-letting was treated as a| Mr. MAURICE HEALY said that 
great evil and was to be prevented in| in that case he would ask leave to with- 
every possible way. The 8th Clause, as | draw his Amendment. 
he had said, dealt altogether with a/| 
different matter relating to the Statute! Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Law of Ireland, and one which to some | 
people might seem absurd and grotesque.| Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved at 
Tf a landlord made a lease containing athe end of paragraph (6) Sub-section (1), 
prohibition against assignment, and if | |after the word “ date,” to insert, — 
the tenant sub- let, 
afterwards turn upon the tenant at an 


i enaay “6 | (c) that a portion of the holding is sublet if 
time and wt | although T am sub-letting | the holding was let to the tenz ant subject to the 
and been in occupation for years, yet | | tenancy of some other person.” 
you are not my tenant, because the lease | 


under which I myself hold contains a.| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR opposed 
prohibition against sub-letting. That | the Amendment. They had dealt with 
was a ridiculous position of things, and the |the problem in a different way. The 
he 8th Clause was introduced to prevent | policy had been to discourage middlemen 
a maneeuvre of this kind. | as much as possible—{ “ hear, hear ! ”|— 
Mr. J. MORLEY said that what he | and the effect of the Amendment would 
wanted to point out was that they were | be to encourage them. He thought that 
all agreed that public policy was opposed | | the Bill as it stood would give more pro- 
to sub- letting, and that the law should | tection to the tenant than was proposed 
be so framed as to prevent as far as | by the Amendment. 
possible that rule of public policy being 
contravened. But in the case referred | Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved 
after Sub-section (2) to add— 


“(3) The subletting of any such dwelling- 
house as is referred to in Sub-section one (a) of 
this section during the continuance of a statu- 
tory term shall not be deemed to be a breach 
of any statutory condition.” 

He said he hoped that this Amendment 
would be accepted by the Government. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
was not quite sure that the breach of the 
statutory condition contemplated by Sub- 
section (a) wasof the samekind as that con- 
templated in this Amendment. In Sub- 
section (a) it was a, question of where 
the dwelling-house had been erected by 
the tenant in breach of his contract of 
tenancy. Here it wasa question not of 
the erection, but of the sub-letting of 
such dwelling-house. He should like to 
consider the Amendment a little more 
carefully before he gave any definite 
answer upon the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. KNOX moved at the end of the 
ciause to add :— 

“ (3) Where on a holding subject to the 
Ulster custom the sub-letting was not such as 
would have barred a claim for compensation 
under the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act. 
1870, the tenant shall be entitled to have a 
fair rent fixed.” 

Mr. CARSON pointed out that one 
of the main objects of this Bill had been 
to separate entirely the law in its appli- 
cation to disturbance and compensation 
and the law as to the fixing of fair rent. 
If they entered upon an inquiry as to 
how far the two are co-relative, they 
would get into a great amount of dis- 
cussion which seemed to have been 
cleared away by the Amendments put 
down by the Chief Secretary. There 
seemed to be no reason in the world 
why because sub-letting was not a bar to 
a claim for compensation it should not be 
a bar to the fixing of a fair rent. ° 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
should like to know in what respect the 
provisions of the Act put the Ulster 
tenants in a different position in regard 
to the question of sub-letting. 

Mr. KNOX said he thought perhaps 
he had better not press the Amendment 
further. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 3, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill. 


ordered to 
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Clause 4,— 


AMENDMENT AS TO IMPROVEMENTS. 


(1.) Where an application is made to the 
court to fix a fair rent for a holding, the court 
shall ascertain whether any improvements on 
the holding— 


(a) if claimed by the tenant have been 
made wholly or partly by or at the cost of 
the tenant without his having been paid 
or otherwise compensated by the landlord ; 
and 


(6) if claimed by the landlord have been 
made wholly or partly by or at the cost of 
the landlord ; 

and shall record any improvements so made 
which they consider to be capable of accurate 
record, and that record shall be admissible in 
evidence on its mere production from the proper 
custody. 

(2.) No rent shall be allowed or made payable 
in respect of an improvement made by the 
tenant on a holding, by reason only of the work , 
constituting such improvement not being 
suitable to the holding. ; 


(3) In fixing the fair rent for a holding 
where it appears to the court that, after an 


| allowance by way of interest has been made to 


the tenant on account of the present value of an 
improvement, such allowance falls short of the 
return equitably due to the tenant in respect of 
any benefit to the holding from such improve- 
ment, the court shall make such further allow- 
ance to, as having regard to the nature of the 
improvement and the interests of the landlord 
and tenant respectively, and considering all the 
circumstances, the court may deem just. 


(4.) For the purpose of an application to fix 
a fair rent, a tenant shall not be deemed to have 
been paid or compensated for any improvement 
not coming within the provisions of any con- 
tract, except to the extent to which, in the 
opinion of the court, any money or money's 
worth has been given by the landlord in respect 
of the improvement. 


(5.) A contract by a tenant not to claim on 
quitting his holding compensation for an im- 
provement made by him, if money or money’s 
worth was not given in respect of the entering 
into that contract, shall not authorise the 
allowance of any rent in respect of any im- 
provement. 

(6.) Section four of the Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870, shall not authorise the 
allowance of any rent in respect of any im- 
provement, provided that rent may be allowed 
in respect of an improvement made by the 
tenant— 


(a) if made in pursuance of a contract for 
which money or money’s worth was given ; 
or 


(>) if made twenty years before the passing of 
the said Act, and not being a permanent 
building or reclamation of waste land, and 
if the said section four would but for the 
passing of this Act have been applicable to 
the holding. 


(7.) For the pury ose of this section, money or 
money’s worth shall be held to have been given 
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where from all the circumstances of the case the them to reject the Bill altogether. 


He 
court are of opinion that the rent was reduced |, | 
oe aud, oc Gat ts ket on le & | hoped that would not be so, because he 


particular tenant at a lower rent than he would | desired to see the Bill pass. He admitted 
otherwise have paid ; the ditticulty of considering a clause 
| which only appeared on the Paper that 
| morning, and he would suggest that the 
best thing would be to report progress, 
isting at that passing, the court, in determining | : ss . 
& I 8 ’ In| so that they might consider the matter. 
whether and to what extent money or money’s | The C itt is f th 
worth has been given in respect of such im- | e om ee woul see, rom nf 
provements, shall take into consideration the benaeap step of his right hon. Friend, 
time during which the tenant enjoyed the ad- (that the Government had not absolutely 
vantage of the improvements, the rent of the 'made up their mind as to the final form 
holding, and any benefit received by the tenant | ; 
from his landlurd in consideration, expressly or the clause was to take. He hoped the 
impliedly, of the improvements so made, but as | Leader of the House would consent to 
regards improvements whenever made, neithe1 | report progress. 
-~ letting of the _ = lease or ss bac | *Tor CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
e mere enjoyment of any improvemont, shall | YAN é' : 
of itself, apart from other considerations, be | MEANS thought he ought to remind 
held to be money or money’s worth. i hon. = gallant Member ie as i 
| , : — that 
(8.) Sub-sections two and four of Section five | Cl as od be ps Bill = id 
of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, | “A2US€ * § aon eee ee 
shall not have effect in the case of applications | NOt be in the province of the Committee 
to fix a fair rent. to consider Amendments to the Clause. 
| If a new clause came up, of course an 
_ Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| opportunity would be afforded to move 
SURY rose and said that, as the Com-| Amendments. 
mittee was aware, this clause had gone | Mr. J. MORLEY did not understand 
through so many changes that at the/ that the Chairman put the Motion that 
present time it was not easy for the | Clause 4 stand part of the Bill. 
Committee to discover exactly what was| *THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
the form the Government desired it to} MEANS said hon. Members would 
take. The ditticulty had been got over recollect that the Leader of the House 
more or less effectually by the clause | suggested that Clause 4 should be nega- 
being printed on a separate paper, as it | tived in its present shape in order that 
would stand supposing it were adopted | it might be reintroduced in an amended 
in the form the Government now desired | form, and he gathered from the general 
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Provided that where the tenant of a holding 
had, before the passing of the Landlord and | 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, made improvements | 
on a holding held by him under a tenancy ex- | 








to see it. But, on the whole, he thought 
it would be the most convenient course, 
if the Committee consented, that they 
should negative the clause at the present 
moment and bring it up at the end of 
the Bill in the form of a new clause with 
all the Government Amendments to it. 
He thought that would be an advantage, 
and he hoped the Committee would 
assent to the course he had suggested. 
*TuE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS put the Question, “ That 
Clause 4 stand part of the Bill.” 
CotoneEL SAUNDERSON said he 
was sorry to have to dissent from the view 
expressed by his right hon. Friend. This 
was, no doubt, the most important clause 
in the whole Bill ; and it depended largely 
on the form the clause took what attitude 
they were bound to take towards the Bill 
as a whole. If they postponed the con- 
sideration of the clause to the end of the 
Bill, it might then assume a shape which, 
when presented to them, would cause 


sense of the House —[eries of “ No, no!” 
from below the Ministerial gangway |— 
that that proposal commended itself to 
the acceptance of the House. Hon. 
| Members would recollect that he paused 
a little before he put the Question. 
[Cries of “Oh!”| He saw that if he 
did put that Question Amendments 
could not be moved unless the Motion 
were withdrawn. If the Motion were 
withdrawn the clause would be open to 
amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh had 
stated that, in order to shape his attitude 
he wanted to see what shape the clause 
would take. That afforded him an 
opportunity of saying that he would like 
to see what shape the other clauses of 
the Bill were going to take before he 
made up hismind. If they got entangled 
in a long series of discussions on the 
purchase clauses, he hoped they would 
be allowed at once to approach the 
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consideration of Clause 4 by the drop- 
ping of the intervening clauses. 

Mr. J. MORLEY was bound to say 
he considered that the course proposed 
by the Leader of the House was most 
extraordinary. What was the history 
of the clause? It appeared in the Bill. 
After a certain number of weeks a new 
clause was put on the Paper. That 
clause was withdrawn. This morning 
there was circulated a fourth version of 
the 4th Clause, and now to-night they 
were told that this important clause— 
this organic clause—had better be dis- 
cussed at the end of the Bill. Surely so 
extraordinary a course had never before 
been taken in the House. The obvious 
course was toreport progress, so that, if the 
Government really knew what the clause 
was going to be, hon. Members would 
have several days to consider the clause. 
They had heard no reason whatever from 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury why this extraordinary 
proposal should have been sprung upon 
the Committee, and he must protest 
against the course that had been taken. 

Mr. DILLON thought the right hon. 
Gentleman himself would admit that the 
course he had taken approached rather 
closely to sharp practice. Nobody had had 
the least hint throughout the night of the 
intention of the Government, and now, 
at a moment’s notice, it was very difli- 
cult to estimate the bearings of the pro- 
posal. The probability seemed to be 
that the Committee would get entangled 
in the discussion of the numerous clauses 
which must come before Clause 4, and 
would eventually find themselves in this 
position, that the most important clause 
in the Bill was withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the House. The Com- 
mittee ought to have some assurance 
that full discussion would be given to 
this clause. For his part he humbly 
confessed that he felt considerable difti- 
culty in deciding what course to pursue. 
He would have been inclined to move to 
report progress, but if the Chairman did 
not take the view of the point of Order 
which was taken by him and his Friends, 
there would be no use in reporting pro- 
gress. He contended that the whole 
situation ought to be reconsidered, and 
he would ask the Chairman to say whe- 
ther he was in order in putting the ques- 
tion that Clause 4 stand part of the 
Bill. 


Mr. T. M. Heaiy. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS said that he had perhaps acted 
irregularly in putting the question that 
the clause stand part of the Bill. The 
reason why he did it was because he 
gathered from the manner in which the 
statement of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury was received, generally in silence 
and in some parts of the House with 
approval, that the Committee generally 
approved of the course proposed. There- 
fore, he took what was an irregular 
course. The only way of reinstating the 
situation was that the First Lord of the 
Treasury should withdraw his motion 
and that he (the Chairman) should 
commit the further irregularity of with- 
drawing the question he had put. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that, if the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh had remained silent, his view 
would have been different ; but the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had stated that 
it was his wish to oppose the Government 
in this matter. In whatever direction 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman steered, 
he should steer in the contrary direction. 

Mr. KNOX considered that the course 
which had been suggested by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, although it had 
come upon them by surprise, would be 
the wisest to adopt. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY remarked that it was suggested, 
if this clause were postponed, that the 
Government might then find themselves 
face to face with it in a form they did 
not like. He had never concealed from 
the House that it was really only by 
something approaching consent that a 
clause like Clause 4 could pass at all, and 
if any large section of the House were 
going at this or a later stage to set them- 
selves against the clause in its present or 
in any other form it was obvious that it 
could not possibly pass during the present 
Session. His hon. and gallant Friend 
need therefore be under no apprehension 
that any of the serious consequences 
which he appeared to anticipate were 
likely to occur. If the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s fears were illusory, look at 
the obvious and undeniable convenience 
of the course the Government proposed. 
He was not going to justify—although 
he thought justification would be easy— 
the various transformations the clause 
had undergone, but the result would be, 
if they were to set to work upon Clause 
'4 as printed in the Bill, and put it 
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gradually, by amendment and discussion, | 
into the shape of Clause 4 as it appeared 

upon the loose sheet, that which was in 

any case a difficult task would be rendered | 
doubly and trebly difficult. He therefore | 
asked his hon. and gallant Friend, and, | 
if he might, he would appeal to hon. | 
Gentlemen opposite, who were anxious | 
that the Bill should pass, to assent to the | 
course which the Government had ad-! 
vanced in the interests of business. | 
{“ Hear, hear!”] Everybody must re- 
cognise that the path of the Bill was a| 
difficult one, and when the Government | 
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Mr. DILLON considered the speech 
of the First Lord of the Treasury made 
it perfectly manifest that the Govern- 
ment intended to drop Clause 4 alto- 
gether. [Cheers and Ministerial cries of 
“No!”] He complained that a motion 
of this character should be suddenly 
sprung upon the Committee without 
notice. 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


asked hon. Members to adopt a plan by | again upon Monday next. 


which that path could be smoothed, the 
least they could ask the House to do was 
to consent to the course which had been 
suggested. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. J. MORLEY did not gather from 
the right hon. Gentleman what had 
happened to cause this extraordinary 
change. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : It is not extraordinary. 
simply putting one clause at the end. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said the right hon. 
Gentleman had admitted that this clause 
was the most difficult in the Bill, and 
could not be passed unless there was a 


considerable amount of agreement upon 


its merits. But what was to happen if, 


| 


It is 





UGANDA RAILWAY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
| CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL 
| Further Proceeding on consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till Monday next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Monday 


| next. 


MILITARY WORKS [MONEY}. 
Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
| morrow. 


after they had passed all the other clauses | 


of the Bill, they then came to what was | 


now Clause 4 and found this agreement 
unattainable? What reason was there 
why agreement should be less attainable 
on Monday or Tuesday than at the end 
of the Bill? {(“ Hear, hear!”] The 


Government had decided substantially 


what the position of the clause was to be, | 


and why should the discussion not take 
place upon it now? ‘That was the only 
chance of making sure the time of the 
Committee should not be 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
as the right hon. Gentleman said, upon 
this clause being assented to; but what 
reasons were there why it should not be 
assented to at the end of the discussion, 
which would not be equally strong next 
Monday ? 
had been given for taking the course 
suggested, and the fact that such a sug- 
gestion had been made showed the ex- 


tremely unsatisfactory state of mind the | 


Government must still be in on this 
important and organic part of the Bill. 


[ Cheers. | 


wasted. | 
All would depend, | 


He did not think any reason | 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
|{15th May] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


'COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 

AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
|Standing Committee), deferred _ till 
| Tuesday next. 


R\ILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 

SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
| next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
(ALDERSHOT AND FARNBOROUGH) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


| next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
| proposed [19th May] on consideration, 
_as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
further adjourned till Monday next. . 
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LAND TAX ——e NAMES | PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL [n.1.]. 
Committee Phe sant till Tuesday | | Order for Second Reading read, and 
next. | discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES | ee , ; 2 
(IRELAND) BILL. | HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 


Il ' | (SCOTLAND) BILL [x.t.]. 
ee ee | Second Reading deferred till Monday 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1. ‘os 


Second Reading deferred till Mendes a 
next. EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
: BILL [a.1.]. 
OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. | Order for Second Reading read, and 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading | discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 
[26th June] further adjourned till Mon- | 


day next. | 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Considerati s amended (by th 
BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL, wrongs see: Seal ope Ha, 


Second Reading deferred till Monday ne Committes), detedved teil ‘Tues 
‘iineale ay next. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 


BILL [w1.J. | BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
Second Reading deferred till Monday AMENDMENT BILL. 


next. | Considered in Committee, and_re- 
TEACHERS REGISTRATION BILI ported ; as amended, to be considered 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | “P°? Monday next. 

next. 





pen . x rAY CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
us +HLAND RAILWAY ; ; 
” ma BILL. Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LARCENY BILL [x.1.). (LIMITATION OF HOURS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday! Order for Second Reading read, and 


next. | discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 
° <adindenpenttnioianiat | 
| 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [u.t.]. LIBEL BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and| Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 
BURGLARY BILL [H.L. ]. DISTRICT COUNCILS 
Second Reading deferred till Monday| (WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


next. Second Reading deferred till Monday 
| next. 


| WOMEN BAR ASSISTANTS 
| 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS 
BILL [u.1.]. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- | 
day next. 





SURVEYORS (DUBLIN COUNTY) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. | House adjourned at » Quarter 
Consideration, as amended (by the! a a ee 
Standing Committee), deferred till Mon- | | 
day next. | [INDEX. 





